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The Pope's First Encyclical. 


Da. 


FOLLOWING the precedent set by his predecessors, Benedict 
XV. has addressed a first letter to the Bishops and other Pre- 
lates of the Catholic Church, in which he announces his acces- 
sion to the Papacy, diagnoses the condition of the world as he 
now finds it, and indicates the objects he will seek to attain. 
The subdued tone which pervades the Encyclical and makes 
it so sad to read testifies eloquently to the deep distress under 
which it has been written, but just on that account it will 
appeal the more forcibly to the hearts of his many children 
throughout the world, and not to those only. 

Necessarily he begins with a reference to the war as to the 
most arresting fact which faces his gaze as he looks out on 
the populations he is called upon to govern as their supreme 
Pastor. 


But as soon as we were able from the height of Apostolic 
dignity to survey at a glance the course of human affairs, our 
eyes were met by the sad conditions of human society, and we 
could not but be filled with bitter sorrow. 'For what could pre- 
vent the soul of the common Father of all from being most 
deeply distressed by the spectacle presented by Europe, nay, by 
‘he whole world, perhaps the saddest and most mournful spectacle 
of which there is any record. Certainly those days would seem 
to have come upon us of which Christ Our Lord foretold: “ You 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars—for nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom” (Matt. xxiv. 
6—7). On every side the dread phantom of war holds sway; 
there is scarce room for another thought in the minds of men. 
The combatants are the greatest and wealthiest nations of the 
earth; what wonder then if, well provided with the most awful 
weapons modern military science has devised, they strive to des- 
troy one another with refinements of horror. There is no limit 
to the measure of ruin and of slaughter; day by day the earth 
is drenched with newly-shed blood, and is covered with the bodies 
of the wounded and of the slain. Who would imagine as we 
see them thus filled with hatred of one another, that they are all 
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of one common stock, all of the same nature, all members of the 
same human society? Who would recognize them as brothers, 
whose Father is in heaven? Yet while with numberless troops 
the furious battle is engaged, the sad cohorts of war, sorrow 
and distress swoop down upon every city and every home; day 
by day the mighty number of widows and orphans increases, and 
with the interruption of communications, trade is at a standstill; 
agriculture is abandoned; the arts are reduced to inactivity; 
the wealthy are in difficulties; the poor are reduced to abject 
misery; all are in distress. 


Appalling as is this picture none of us will deem it exag- 
gerated. It comes home to us all too vividly, as we see our 
sons and our brothers leaving for the front, taking their lives 
in their hands, or read of the still sadder sufferings of those 
quict and unoffending people whose misfortune it has been to 
live amidst the scenes of action. Knowing indeed most in- 
timately our own country, and the extreme unwillingness with 
which it entered on this war, impelled only by the conviction 
that it was necessary in self-defence against a foe who was 
seeking to impose his domination on the rest of Europe, we 
can feel no doubt as to the side on which lies the responsibility 
of the aggressor. At the same time far be it from us to ex- 
pect or desire that the Vicar of Christ should incline to one 
side or the other. What is best for us all is that he should 
embrace as he has done all the contending nations in a spirit 
of absolute neutrality, which is not neutrality in the sense of 
a mere stand-off from a quarrel of others, but the ncutrality 
of a father’s heart deeply distressed to see his children en- 
gaged in this internecine strife, who holds himself apart be- 
cause his affection 1s equal for them all, and that he may the 
better be able to appeal to the consciences of each in striving 
to bring them back to thoughts of peace. And how tenderly 
he urges this appeal. 


Moved by these great evils, we thought it our duty, at the 
very outset of our Supreme Pontificate, to recall the last words of 
our Predecessor, of illustrious and holy memory, and by repeat- 
ing them once more, to begin our own Apostolic Ministry; and 
we implored Kings and rulers to consider the floods of tears and 
of blood already poured out, and to hasten to restore to the 
nations the blessings of peace. God grant by His mercy and 
blessing, that the glad tidings the angels brought at the birth 
of the divine Redeemer of mankind may soon echo forth as we, 
His vicar, enter upon His Work: “ on earth peace to men of good 
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will” (Luke ii. 14). We implore those in whose hands are 
placed the fortunes of nations to hearken to our voice. Surely 
there are other ways and means whereby violated rights can be 
rectified. Let them be tried honestly and with good will, and 
let arms meanwhile be laid aside. It is impelled with love of 
them and of all mankind, without any personal interest whatever, 
that we utter these words. Let them not allow these words of a 
friend and of a father to be uttered in vain. 


It is hardly probable that the rulers thus addressed, pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic as they are, though so many of their 
subjects are Catholic, will give the heed we should desire to 
these words of a friend and a father. But such an appeal 
from the Apostolic See is likely to have at least some effect, 
and at all events it should help to make us realize better what 
the nations of the modern world lose by not being prepared to 
refer their grievances to a tribunal so fitted to arbitrate be- 
tween them, and, through the reverence due to its sacred 
character, to soften down the wounded feelings that are 
usually the chief obstacle to peaceful settlements of inter- 
national quarrels. 

After this reference to the present war Benedict XV. pro- 
ceeds in his diagnosis to penetrate more deeply into the mala- 
dies of the time. There is, he says, another evil raging in 
the very inmost heart of human society, a source of dread to 
those who really think, inasmuch as it has already brought, 
and will bring, many misfortunes upon nations, and may 
rightly be considered to be the root-cause of the present awful 
war. 


Ever since the precepts and practices of Christian wisdom 
ceased to be observed in the ruling of states, it followed that as 
they contained the peace and stability of institutions, the very 
foundations of states necessarily began to be shaken. Such has 
been the change in the ideas and the morals of men that unless 
God comes soon to our help, the end of civilization would seem 
to be at hand. Thus we see the absence of mutual love from 
the relation of men with their fellow men; the authority of ruler 
is held in contempt; injustice reigns in relations between the 
classes of society ; the striving for transient and perishable things 
is so keen that men have lost sight of the other and more worthy 
goods they have to obtain. It is under these four headings that 
may be grouped, we consider, the causes of the serious unrest 
pervading the whole of human society. 


(a) “ Our Lord,” says the Encyclical, ‘‘ came down from 
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heaven to establish on earth a kingdom of peace, and wishes 
accordingly that it should rest on a foundation of brotherly 
love.” It might seem to a superficial observer that this is an 
ideal peculiarly cherished at the present day. “ Never per- 
haps was there more talking about the brotherhood of men 
than at the present day; in fact, men do not hesitate to pro- 
claim that striving after brotherhood is one of the greatest 
gifts of modern civilization, forgetting how the teaching of 
the Gospel and the work of Christ and the Church have set 
forth that ideal and laboriously wrought for its realization 
during all these nineteen Christian centuries.” 


But in fact there has never been less brotherly activity 
amongst men than at the present moment. Race hatred has 
reached its climax; people are more divided by jealousies than 
by frontiers; within one and the same nation, within one and 
the same city, there rages the burning envy of class against class, 
and among individuals it is self-love which is the supreme law 
overruling everything. 

The cause of the paradox is that this age is making the 
fruitless endeavour to base the mutual love of men on another 
foundation than the love of men for God. Excellent and 
much to be commended are the institutions for philanthropic 
objects which the present age has so abundantly provided, 
but “ only when such institutions are instrumental in fostering 
the true love of God and of their neighbours in the minds of 
men, are they of solid utility. Without this they are nothing 
worth, for gui non diligit manet in morte.” ‘Accordingly 
the Pope declares that it will be the special work of his Ponti- 
ficate to strive to restore the charity of Jesus Christ as the 
ruling principle in the minds of men, and for this end he in- 
vites the co-operation of the Bishops and Prelates. It is, in 
fact, the motto of Pius X. taken up again, though expressed 
in somewhat different words. 

(b) The second cause of the general unrest the Pope finds 
in the disregard for authority that has become so general. 
This he traces to the changed notions that prevail as to the 
source of the authority claimed by some men over others. He 
appeals here to St. Paul, who in various places of his Epistles 
teaches that there is no power, that is, authority, except such 
as is from God, our Creator and Ruler, and deduces that the 
powers that be, whatever be their degree, are “‘ ordained of 
God,” and must be obeyed by those subject to them, reli- 
giously, that is, from the motive of conscientious duty. With 
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this Christian conception of the relation between superior and 
subject, he contrasts the modern doctrine which derives all 
authority from the free choice of men, that is, of the 
governed, a system under which the relation between those 
that rule and those that are ruled has become so weakened 
as almost to have ceased to exist. In its stead— 


Unrestrained love of independence together with overween- 
ing pride has little by little found its way everywhere, and has 
not even spared the home, although the natural origin of the 
ruling power in the family is as clear as the noonday sun; indeed, 
which is still more regrettable, it has not stopped at the gates 
of the sanctuary. Hence contempt for the law, insubordination 
of the masses, wanton criticism of orders issued, and innumerable 
ways of undermining authority. Hence too those terrible crimes 
of men who, claiming to be bound by no laws, do not hesitate 
to attack the property and even the lives of their neighbours. 


But if these social miseries are due to the substitution of a 
false conception of the nature of authority for that inculcated 
by the religion of Jesus Christ, a serious'reflection should en- 
gage the minds of the rulers of states. 


Let the princes and rulers of peoples remember this truth, 
and let them consider whether it is a prudent and safe idea for 
governments or for states to separate themselves from the holy 
religion of Jesus Christ from which their authority receives such 
strength and support. Let them consider whether it is a measure 
of political wisdom to seek to divorce the teaching of the Gospel 
and the Church from the ruling of a country and from the public 
education of the young. Sad experience proves that human 
authority fails where religion is set aside. . . . When the 
rulers of nations despise divine authority, the people in their turn 
are wont to despise human authority. There remains of course 
the expcdient of using force to repress popular risings, but what 
is the result? Force can repress the body, but it cannot repress 
the souls of men. 


(c) The third disorder of the day which is undermining 
the fabric of human society is the direct outcome of these two 
prior causes. It is the unceasing conflict between class and 
class, between rich and poor, between employer and employed. 


When the union of the members with one another by mutual 
charity and their union with their head by their dutiful recogni- 
tion of his authority has been weakened, is it to be wondered at 
that modern society should be divided into two hostile armies 
bitterly and ceaselessly at strife? . . . . It is not necessary 
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to enumerate the many consequences, not less disastrous for the 
individual than for the community, which follow from this class 
hatred. We all see and deplore the frequency of strikes, which 
suddenly interrupt the course of city and national life in their 
most necessary functions; we see hostile gatherings and tumul- 
tuous crowds, and it not unfrequently happens that recourse is 
had to arms and human blood is spilled. . . . Let us then 
make it our care, using every argument supplied by the Gospel, 
by reason, and by public or private good, to stimulate all men 
to mutual brotherly love in accordance with the divine law of 
charity. This brotherly love docs not set itself to sweep away 
all differences of rank and condition—this is no more possible 
than it is possible in a living body that all members should have 
the same place and function—but it has the power to make those 
of higher rank act towards those of a lower not only with justice, 
as is indeed imperative, but also with good will, and kindness 
and consideration; and it makes those of a lower rank to be 
glad at the prosperity of others, and to have confidence in their 
readiness to help; just as in the same family the younger trust 
to the care and protection of the elder. 


The Encyclical next probes down to a deeper root still of 
the unrest and disorders of the time, which those who form 
public opinion instead of striving to extract, too often make 
it their persistent endeavour to encourage and strengthen. 


When godless schools, moulding as wax the tender hearts of 
the young, when an unscrupulous press, continually playing on 
the inexperienced minds of the multitude, when those other agen- 
cies that form public opinion have succeeded in propagating the 
deadly error that man ought not to look for a happy eternity, 
that it is only here that happiness is to be found, in the riches, 
the honours, the pleasures of this life—it is not surprising that 
men, with their inextinguishable desire of happiness, should attack 
what stands in the way of that happiness with all the impelling 
force of their desire. 


- This being so it is clear that only in proportion as men’s 
minds can be brought to the faith, and induced to lead their 
lives in accordance with its precepts so as to set constantly 
before themselves the desire and hope of the goods that are 
eternal, will the true and efficacious remedy for all these evils 
be recovered. And that this recovery may be 'promoted, 
Benedict XV. holds up the standards of Beatitude set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount, as the ‘teaching which the clergy 
must sedulously inculcate. 
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Men far removed from the faith [he urges] have yet seen in 
this teaching a supreme wisdom, and the most perfect form of 
religious and moral doctrine; and indeed all agree that before 
Christ, who is truth itself, no one ever spoke of these things as 
he has spoken, with such dignity, such power, and so exalted 
a sentiment of love. Now the deep and underlying thought of 
this divine philosophy is, that the good things of this life have 
only the appearance without the reality of good, and so cannot 
bestow true happiness. . . . But this important teaching of 
the faith is neglected by too many, and by not a few is forgotten 
altogether. It is for you, Venerable Brethren, to make it live 
again among men, for without it men and communities of men 
will never find peace. 


That this is a true diagnosis of the characteristic malady 
of the age will be generally recognized. And, if some are 
captious enough to criticize it as keeping too exclusively to 
the generalities of primary principles, and omitting to offer 
any practical applications and measures of detail, they are 
forgetting that there are times when it is ‘most desirable to 
remind the world of those primary religious principles, which 
it is so prone to disregard in its'practical conduct and even in 
its theorizing, and that the first utterance of a new Pope is 
peculiarly the occasion for administering such a reminder. 
Perhaps, too, the time is propitious for it'in another way, now 
that the fearful experiences of war are forcing so many to 
test their habitual motives of conduct in the piercing light 
of approaching death, and to pay more heed to the exhorta- 
tions of the great Church whose teachings are so self-con- 
vincing to human minds when the mists of ‘prejudice and 
passion have been cleared away. 

Coming at length to matters that more directly concern 
the clergy, Benedict XV. begins by testifying to the consola- 
tion, even in the midst of his distress, which he derives from 
the thought of the splendid achievements that have crowned 
the labours of Pius X., who “ during his Pontificate adorned 
the Apostolic See with the example of a life in every way 
saintly.” 


It is owing to him that we see the religious spirit of the 
clergy everywhere intensified; the piety of the faithful aroused ; 
a disciplined activity promoted in Catholic associations; the 
sacred hierarchy consolidated or extended; the education of as- 
pirants to the priesthood promoted according to the strict demards 
of ecclesiastical legislation and the needs of our time; the danger 
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of rash innovations removed from the teaching of the sacred 
sciences; music made to bear a worthy part in the solemn service 
of God, and the dignity of the liturgy increased; the knowledge 
of Christianity more widely spread by fresh contingents of minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 


He then indicates some of the chief objects which, in 
taking over the work of his predecessors, he desires specially 
to advance. Realizing how much the success of any socicty 
of men depends on the concord of its‘members, he will labour 
to check dissension and discord amongst Catholics, thus to 
secure unity of plan and of action. Letno private person put 
himself forward in books or newspapers or otherwise, as a 
teacher in the Church. All know to whom God has given the 
teaching authority in the Church. It is for him to decide 
when and how he shall speak, and for others to receive his 
words with obedience and reverence. In matters on which 
he has not spoken, and there can be difference of opinion, 
without injury to faith and ecclesiastical discipline, each may 
lawfully defend his own opinion, as long as he speaks with 
propriety and avoids offensive language; and, if others do 
not accept his view, does not attempt to cast suspicion on 
their faith or spirit of discipline. 

And here the Holy Father has a paragraph, for which 
we must all thank him, on the impropriety of attempting to 
label with injurious names those whose views are opposed to 
our own. 


We desire that the practice lately come into use of using dis- 
tinctive names by which Catholics are marked off from Catholics 
should cease; such names must be avoided, not only as * profane 
novelties of words ” that are neither true nor just, but also be- 
cause they lead to grave disturbance and confusion in the Catholic 
body. It is of the nature of the Catholic faith that nothing can be 
added to it, nothing taken away; it is either accepted in full 
or rejected tn full—' This is the Catholic faith which unless a 
man believe faithfully and steadfastly he cannot be saved.” There 
is no need to qualify by fresh epithets the profession of this 
faith, let it be enough for a man to say: ‘ Christian is my name, 
Catholic my surname ”; only let him take heed to be in truth 
what he calls himself. 


In the remainder of his Encyclical the Holy Father re- 
news to the full, as it was certain he would, his predecessor's 
condemnation of ‘the monstrous errors of Modernism,” 
which he attributes to a rash disposition on the part of a 
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certain school “ to reduce the deep things of God, and the 
whole revelation of God, to the measure of their own under- 
standing, and to accommodate them to the modern spirit.” 
And he admonishes all to reject not only the errors of 
fodernism itself but also this modernistic spirit, “ a spirit 
that fastidiously rejects what is ancient, and is ever on the 
search for novelties—novelties in the way of speaking of 
divine things, in the celebration of divine worship, in Catholic 
practices, and even in the practices of private devotion.” 

Finally come a few words of encouragement for the 
Catholic associations which with such benefit to the Church 
have been so multiplied in recent years, but with a caution 
that they observe faithfully the regulations that have been 
given or may be given to them by the Holy See; of encour- 
agement to the Bishops to continue their solicitude for the 
careful training of the young levites to holiness of life and 
perfect discipline, and a very earnest exhortation indeed to 
the clergy to keep themselves free from “ the spirit of inde- 
pendence and insubordination so characteristic of these days,” 
and to show a loyal and willing obedience to their Bishops. 
“ Owing to the difficulties of the times,” says the Pope, “ the 
burden of the Bishops is already too heavy. Is it not cruel 
that anyone, by refusing proper obedience, should increase 
the weight and anxieties of their Office?” 

It was to be anticipated that the Encyclical would not end 
without a renewal of the protest which recent Pontitfs have 
had to keep up against the curtailment of the Church's neces- 
sary freedom of action, since “ the Head of the Church, the 
supreme Pontiff, began to lack that defence of his freedom 
which the Providence of God had raised up during the course 
of centuries.” Benedict XV. accordingly makes this protest, 
but in words of studied moderation which no reasonable judge 
can Call provocative. 

“ While we pray for the speedy return of peace to the 
world, we also pray that an end may be put to the abnormal 
state in which the Head of the Church is placed—a state 
which in many ways is an impediment to the common tran- 
quillity. Our predecessors have protested, not from self- 
interest, but from a sense of sacred duty, against this state 
of things; these protests we renew, and for the same reason 
—to protect the rights and dignity of the Holy See.” 


Ss. F. S. 


THE FEAST. 


7 


“ Ante luciferum genitus et ante sæcula .... 


I. 


Before the daystar and the ages, 

Before the worlds began to be, 

The Love that took our folly’s wages 
Foresaw His own Epiphany. 

Though all unwrit the human story, 

In unborn time and unfilled space 

His Eyes could trace the far-off glory— 
The feast of joy and peace and grace! 


Il. 


Then, while the daystar and the ages 
Rolled on, with slow and pauseless flight, 
The poet’s trance, the prophet’s pages 
Revealed the ever-nearing Light; 

Till, in the appointed place of meeting. 
The Word on human breast was laid, 

And serfs and kings (like brothers greeting) 
Did homage to a Mother- Maid. 


III. 


Dimmed now that Light above the manger, 
That Star through blood-red mist doth shine, 
Yet still, with kindred or with stranger, 

Men yearn to keep the tryst Divine. 

And each still brings as each is able 

His gift of small or great expense,— 

Some ray of gold to light the table, 
Some’waft of myrrh or frankincense. 


IV. 


O feast of mystic consolations, 
Mayst thou the golden age restore, 
And turn the eyes of war-worn nations 
Towards this lowly stable door! 
Where He, the King of serfs and sages, 
Holds healing in His Hands for strife, 
Until the daystar and the ages 
Fade back into eternal life! 
G. M. HORT. 


The Old Apple-room. 


“The boy is indeed the true apple-eater and is not to be questioned 
how he came by the fruit with which his pockets are filled. It belongs to 
him and he may steal it if it cannot be had in any other way. His own 
juicy flesh craves the juicy flesh of the apple—Sap draws sap—The apple 
is indeed the fruit of youth.""—/ohka Burroughs. 


Miss CAROLINE had reassuringly spoken of the “ Apple- 
Room ” as an abode of plenty, and invited her little guest 
“ to come and see!” 

But the long passage leading to their goal proved the 
way of disappointment. ‘A thin layer of apples spread 
on hay, the colour of Miss Caroline’s hair, covered the floor.” 
Not the golden harvest of the orchards piled roof-high which 
the imagination of a child had visualized instantly—to how 
swift an oversetting | 

I laid Gracechurch down with a smile and a sigh, 
for the word “ apple-room ” holds magic memories for me 
which all the dust of years cannot dim. In dreams only we 
can alter the past, wipe out the big and little griefs, the 
trivial disappointments which loomed so large on childhood’s 
horizon. So in a daydream I slipped back down the high- 
way of the years, and took Miss Caroline’s little visitor by 
the hand to lead him to the “ apple-room ” of my fond re- 
collection where no disappointment awaits us. 

Halt a moment at-the foot of the break-neck oak stair 
leading to the mysterious regions of the attics. To “ grown- 
ups” that is a word of mean significance, but not to us 
—we know better, for are we not back in the joyful kingdom 
of childhood where language wears an embroidered dress 
of many colours invisible to the eye of maturity? 

Mingled with the all-pervading scent of beeswaxed floors 
comes an alluring aroma—Apples!—I believe “ grown-ups ” 
object to the odour of apples ez masse, but we do not—so 
inhaling that enchanting odour, let us climb carefully, hold- 
ing fast to the banister and to the hand-rail opposite, for 
abrupt descents are not wholly unknown on that glacier-like 
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ascent, and a consequent inability to sit down without anguish, 
besides minor injuries to that portion of us most inappropri- 
atcly named our “ funny-bone.”’ 

There is a dim, ghostly gloom on the landing under the 
high-pitched roof. Long shafts of sunlight slant from the 
small doors which have hung crookedly on their frames this 
many a year. We hasten to open the door and the loud clack 
of the iron latch has a reassuring sound in this atmosphere of 
mystery and silence. There are strange little trap-doors set 
in the roof and the shadows lie so thick in every corner. We 
have a sense of being companioned, too: perhaps the dream- 
spirits lingering in ancient houses brush us with their invisible 
wings, for our hearts beat a little faster when we stand on the 
dark landing on the threshold of our quest. But they will 
not hurt us, these gentle spirits of memory-—we are more 
akin to them yet than are the busy, bustling folks in the world 
below—only we have a half-fearful, half-ecstatic sense of 
mystery and adventure. Here all things are possible, it is 
the region of romance, but we know exactly what will happen 
downstairs. Roast mutton and rice pudding at one-thirty, 
and then a long walk with Fraulein on the high roads, where 
just anyone may go, not in the wet fragrant woods that seem 
to beckon us so invitingly, nor down the enticing little lanes 
knee-deep in mud, where white violets and the earliest prim- 
roses nestle in the mossy banks; Fraulein hates mud, 
which is to us an attractive natural product with interesting 
possibilities when the eye of authority is removed. “ How 
many mud splashes on the back of Nancy’s blue coat can Jack 
and Jim make ina given time, both stamping ina puddle,” is a 
much more interesting problem than “ If a herring and a half 
cost three half-pence.” But we are far away from that hum- 
drum existence here. The door falls back with disconcerting 
suddenness,—we forget that little trick every time and are 
always precipitated headlong into the apple-room-—-and now, 
the aroma is no longer faint, itisa shout! Here are tiers and 
tiers, and rows and rows, of golden and russet and rose-red 
apples reaching nearly up to the roof. We survey them with 
a friendly proprietorial eye, for have we not known them from 
their infancy, so to say, when the orchard was a heavenly 
vision of pink and white blossom? Now they await our on- 
Slaught and we can walk round and round and fill our pina- 
fores to overflowing and still the apparently undiminished 
rows await a bright to-morrow. We know there are “ grown- 
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ups” who consider one apple an elegant sufficiency, two, 
vulgar plenty, and three, dire tragedy—I hope you don’t, 
little dream-friend—absurd, isn’t it? The apple is the fruit 
of youth! 

Let us sit on the ledge of the old book cupboard, deep 
in the wall, and eat apples, and when my pinafore is empty 
we will choose some more, golden pippins or ladies’ fingers— 
very long and narrow these, and redder than laclies’ fingers 
have any right to be. It is cold in the attics, the winter sun 
comes but palely through the lattice, where the leaded panes 
are so small, and of a curious bottle-greenish shade most in- 
teresting to see, and after a time an unlimited diet of apples 
imparts a somewhat chilly sensation inwardly, so let us move 
about and explore, for the attic is not wholly dedicated to 
apples, it has other delights. 

There is a deep, dark cupboard going far into the wall, 
full of ancient, discarded garments that take strange, un- 
canny shapes as we peep in, and wave rather terrifyingly in 
the sudden draught of air, so we shut it hastily and slip the 
wooden catch. The vast wardrobe, which has to be propped 
up on one side a little, because the floor slopes so strangely, 
is locked, but we know the treasures it contains by heart. 
Bridal finery of long ago: Paisley shawls and lace shawls, 
waistcoats of brocade, most gorgeous and rose-besprinkled, 
that would make a heavenly frock for our best doll, if-—life is 
full of these “ ifs ”, we find! 

There, too, is the pale-blue silk spencer great-grandmam- 
ma was wearing the first time that great-grandpapa saw her 
—long laid by in lavender. We can guess how great-grand- 
mamma looked, for isn’t there a miniature of her downstairs, 
with big, soft eyes and powdered curls drooping over her 
muslin chu? she looks so gentle, we love her; but great- 
grandpapa, powdered and becurled too, has a fierce eye and 
a proud lip, and we guess the six great-uncles had to mind 
their “ p’s and q's.” But great-grandmamma petted them, 
we feel sure, when his fierce eye was removed; she had such 
a “ petting ” face. 

There are other treasures in the great wardrobe—ab- 
surdly small bronze sandals which pretty Aunt Emily wore 
on her bridal morning. But she died in her youth, and the tiny 
fringed parasol, with a wonderful folding ivory handle, with 
which she shaded her happy face, lies there too, with other 
relics of the bevy of sisters who are dead now or far over- 
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seas. Only the youngest aunt remains to tell us the stories 
we love to hear of the long-ago weddings when she was a 
little girl herself. Of the brides in crinolines and poke 
bonnets, with flowing lace veils hanging behind, of the be- 
whiskered bridegrooms who look so funny to us now in their 
faded photographs. Of the amazing great-aunt of ninety-four 
who danced in her lavender moiré, as lightly as any girl there. 
Those were the red-letter days of the youngest aunt’s youth, 
and she remembers everything: what the weather was lke, 
and what everyone wore; and as she talks we see the old home 
in the shadow of the Breidden, the long tables spread under 
the big trees on the lawn, and the splendid frosted cake which 
was to be cut in generous slices, not in wee snippets such as 
we sometimes see when “ Dick the Post ” brings little parcels 
to the house. It seems unfortunate that we had no share in 
those gay doings, but when we say so the grown-up folk only 
laugh and tell us that perhaps we may also enjoy the glory of 
a wedding cake of our own some day—that being the chief 
point of getting married in our opinion. 

There, too, is an embroidered cloak, fringed and linect 
with sarcenet, in which many of the infants of the family 
made their first public appearance. We have had wild 
dreams of parading proudly in it as Sir Walter Raleigh, or 
wearing it trainwise to be presented at imaginary courts. 
Dreams these and vain imaginings, for never would we be 
allowed so to desecrate it. But all these glories are under 
lock and key and only to be entered upon under the eye of 
authority. 

The book cupboard yawns invitingly open, the floor piled 
knee high with ancient magazines and the shelves groaning 
with books that have found their way up here from the super- 
fiuity downstairs. Let us sit on the floor and look at one of 
our favourites—J/r. Sponge's Sporting Tour,---we like it be- 
cause of the gaily coloured pictures, but when we read fur- 
ther we find Mr. Sponge was an unpleasant sort of visitor, 
and we feel a little at sea in that world of seedy sportsmen. 
We like Don Quixote much better and would gladly have 
fared forth with him and the boney, but beloved, Rozinante. 

But Fraulein is calling and it is time we went down. 
We shan’t want much roast mutton, and it is a pity that it is 
jam roley-poley day. 

Yet there is something more to see before we go down. 
Let us stand on tip-toe and look out of the little lattice 
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window. The lovely landscape seems to shine in more vivid 
beauty for that dark frame. We see the far-away green 
mountain lifting its cone into the ethereal skies, snow-capped 
in winter, haunt of lovely shadows of purple and brown and 
azure in summer—always wonderful with the allure of the 
unattainable—the clustering woods below that seem to beckon 
to us, the green sloping fields where the brook goes singing on 
its way. In early summer the lattice is framed in white 
blossom of the giant pear tree which clasps the house, and 
later, honeysuckle and climbing roses pour their fragrance 
through every open lattice. Jessamine too, starry-white, 
waves in the summer air, and it is so strangely sweet it makes 
us feel sad, but we don’t know why. Birds nest and twitter 
in the ivy which mantles the north wall, or carol in the lilacs 
and laburnums clustered below. 

Good-bye, dear little “ Apple-room.” Other small feet 
perchance climb the perilous ascent to your treasury now, 
and, if they seem companioned, it will be my little dim ghost 
returning in dreams ;—Not to deplete your golden store, little 
folks, but just to look through the lattice at the green moun- 
tain with the light of morning on its slopes. 


DOROTHEA BIRCH. 


Architecture in the Western Battlefield. 


IT is a grievous aggravation of the ordinary disasters of War 
that the main struggle should be waged to-day in a field 
illustrious for the triumphs of the arts born of peace and. 
religion, and waged with an enemy so immoral. For 
the Flemish Netherlands and the North of France were, 
during the Middle Ages, the chief centres of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Architecture respectively. It is the great cities 
of the former which on the whole furnish us with the fullest 
architectural expression of the communal and domestic life 
of the time; while the neighbouring territories of France hold 
an unquestioned supremacy in the domain of Church-archi- 
tecture and its allied arts. Each at the same time borrows 
some characteristic from the other, for France influenced 
the church-building of Belgium (and, indeed, of every other 
land) while from the latter seems to have spread the civic 
type exemplified in the Town Halls of northern France. It 
is worth while in the present crisis to consider somewhat 
closely the character and connection of the historic buildings 
suddenly brought into unprecedented prominence and peril. 
Let us deal in the first place with France and her special 
creation—the marvellous Gothic Art of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; for from whatever quarter came originally 
the germs and suggestions of this novel mode, it was here, in 
the Ile-de-France and Picardy and Champagne, above all, 
that it took shape and became with surprising swiftness a 
living, flourishing, artistic organism. On the moral side it 
was conspicuously the child of its age—an age as remark- 
able for its ideas as for its activities. All the movements and 
aspirations of the time, civil and religious, lay and ecclesias- 
tic, even when conflicting among themselves, seem to have 
contributed in one way or another to the rise and development 
of the new art, which found, however, in Communal and Epis- 
copal expansion its immediate stimulus and opportunity. 
The force and fertility of the architectural movement was 
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amazing. Of the general aspect of the cities on this classic 
soil, such as they stood in their medizval prime, or even in 
their decline, so late as a century and a quarter since, we can 
hardly form for ourselves an adequate picture; for when the 
storm of the great Revolution passed, it had left them poor 
and denuded indeed by comparison. Where now an almost 
uncompanioned Cathedral rears its roof, once rose beside it 
a host of daughter and of sister churches. In great eccle- 
siastical centres like Rheims, and Laon, and Soissons, paro- 
chial and conventual establishments stood thick within the 
walled arena and overflowed beyond it. The press of their 
steeples pricked the sky much as do the mill-shafts of a Lan- 
cashire cotton town to-day; for as industry is organized and 
centralized in the present, even so were religious life and wor- 
ship in the past. For a concrete and little known example, 
let us glance at Soissons. This small city retained at the 
close of the eighteenth century, besides its Cathedral and 
minor ecclesiastical buildings, at least seven important con- 
ventual and collegiate Churches—some of them magnificent. 
Of these, the nineteenth century inherited but the compara- 
tively small priory of S. Léger (much impaired), and a few 
fragments of certain others, of which the splendid West-front 
of S. Jean des Vignes (a mere screen with no body behind 
it) forms the most considerable relic.! Gone, with their noble 
churches, among the rest, are the two illustrious foundations 
of the Merovingian Era, S. Médard and Nétre Dame, for 
men and women respectively. The pictured records of S. 
Médard, situate without the walls, afford us an idea of what a 
great medizval Benedictine establishment was like,—one 
of the greatest indeed, containing as it did within the double 
ring of its own moated walls some half-dozen churches, 
greater and less, of which the Abbey Church itself was fur- 
nished with a quartette of tapering steeples, while gathered 
round it lay, in corresponding extent, the buildings and appur- 
tenances of the abbey properly so-called. Such was but one 
unit, though no doubt the most important unit, of the pre- 
Revolution group of religious houses that centred round the 
hill on which still stands, though freshly wounded, the Cathe- 
dral of Soissons. Noyon and Senlis too, both in the very 
focus of war to-day, were in their degree veritable schools 


The melancholy ruin of this beautiful fabric was due, however, not to the 
Revolution but to the unaccountable action of the ecclesiastical authorities after 
the restoration of worship. What remains was much injured in the war of 
1870, and is again reported damaged to-day. 
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of religious architecture—also lamentably impoverished by 
the great upheaval, which, even when it spared the fabric, 
often left it little more than an unfurnished shell. 

All these cities, then, had their share in the fascinating 
development which gave Gothic Architecture to the twelfth 
century world. Certain of their great surviving churches, 
while lacking a matured beauty, are yet of special interest 
and importance in the evolution of such maturity. Without 
those already named, without S. Rémi and Châlons, without 
others again (such as Paris) beyond our present field of view, 
Rheims and Amiens would have been impossible. 

The twelfth-century Choirs of Noyon and Senlis, light 
and lofty as they are compared with their Romanesque pre- 
decessors, nevertheless betray a certain rudeness and tenta- 
tive, transitional character. The apses are semicircular in 
plan and at Noyon terminate the transepts as well as the 
choir; the chapels are not fully developed; while great tri- 
forium galleries, forming an upper aisle, run through the 
building. This feature, characteristic of the period, is found 
in the slightly later Nôtre Dame of Paris, where it is still in 
occasional use. At Noyon the transitional mixture of round 
and pointed arches is very marked, but its western towers and 
narthex are fine examples of more developed Gothic. Senlis 
brought.but one tower to completion, whose singular treatment 
and elongation seems again to suggest experiment, the striving 
after a slightness and elevation greater than that reached 
by the Romanesque pyramidal roof, and corresponding with 
the aspiring forms of the main body. The rich flamboyant 
additions to this body at Senlis! need not detain us. Some 
of the above features recur in the vast and venerable Abbey 
Church of S. Rémi at Rheims, as also in that of Nôtre Dame 
at Châlons; but in both these we have a distinctive charac- 
teristic in the triplets of arch and window, which recall our 
own early English work. They occur, too, treated with an 
extreme elegance, in the charming apsidal transept of Sois- 
sons Cathedral. No verbal description can well convey the 
quality of this last work, which seems to mark an independ- 
ent stage in the ascent to yet higher levels. 

Laon, too, both physically and architecturally, stands upon 
a crest, a strongly individual structure, severe to a fault, un- 
compromising in its lines and angles, adopting even the 


1! The Cathedral here was saved from imminent destruction by the action of 
the Curé during the recent attack. 
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square East-end, so rare in French churches; of grand di- 
mensions too, and shewing in earliest Gothic the great re- 
cessed and statued porches and lofty tower-clusters that were 
to be more richly and gracefully realized hereafter. But 
nowhere are the latter so relatively complete as here, where 
five out of seven stand perfect save for the spires that once 
crowned some at least among them. The upper galleries per- 
sist, as also does the robust circular column, in preference to 
the clustered pier. And here Chartres must be cited as an 
intermediate work, though, happily, outside our proper limits 
and of a somewhat different school. It, too, has a sternness 
all its own, but it supplies certain advanced forms, as e.g., 
a polygonal instead of a semicircular apse, and a novel picr 
which was to receive a more refined interpretation at Rheims, 
while the galleries are gone for good. But before we can 
reach Rheims the main fabric of Soissons must be noticed. 
It shows in its choir an interesting early stage in the formation 
of tracery-windows (echoed in the Church of S. Léger), a 
feature we have scarcely met with so far. This Cathedral 
claims to be the first in importance of the second-class Cathe- 
drals of France; but in spite of its merits, it strikes one as 
somewhat ordinary and uninspired in its formulas, and has, 
like many another, been over-restored. Its West-front has 
considerable likeness to that of Nôtre Dame at Paris, but 
the building as a whole is more advanced. 

Of Rheims itself, the royal and metropolitan Church, 
no part is earlier than the thirteenth century. It belongs in 
its main scheme wholly to the Great Age, though preceded 
apparently by no less than five churches on the same site. 
It was commenced in 1211 under the auspices of the archi- 
tect, Jean d’Orbais, and carried forward westwards on un- 
deviating lines for nigh a century, till the great portals were 
reached. In this it resembles Westminster Abbey, whose 
erection on an unvarying plan was spread over a still longer 
period. But more than this, actual similarities of design 
between them, obvious in the window-tracery, and extending 
in certain features even to small details, imply a direct re- 
lationship between the two Churches which served for the 
sacring of the French and English Sovereigns respectively. 
It would be superfluous to dwell on the glories of Rheims: the 
solemn majesty of its interior, the wonder of its glass (early, 
however in the art), the splendid iconography of its porches, 
with the fourteenth century suaveness of individual figures, 
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or the combined richness and lightness of the towers which 
surmount them—ajourés even in their lower stages—the ideal 
of Laon perfected. It would be heartbreaking to insist on the 
irreparable injury but now inflicted on precisely the most 
delicate and precious of these objects. It must be noted, 
however, with respect to the steeples that they are not only. 
unfinished in themselves, lacking the terminal spires, but in- 
complete also as part only of a group once comprising five com- 
plementary spires at the transeptal crossing. The lower stages 
of these five remain indeed, but time was when they were 
crowned by lightsome superstructures of leaded timber. Such 
they stood when Joan of Arc looked upon the scene, and for 
some half century more, when this incomparable corona 
perished in an accidental fire. Viollet-le-duc, in his Diction- 
naire, gives a conjectural reconstitution of the group. Then, 
says the chronicler, there was lamentation throughout the 
kingdom, and the city was duly punished. Among the most 
beautiful buildings of ancient Rheims was the Abbey Church 
of S. Nicaise, whose western front was a composition of the 
same order as the Cathedral’s, of the most finished elegance, 
and perfect in all its parts. The abbey has totally vanished, 
having suffered, consequent on the Revolution, a long agony 
of piecemeal destruction. The fine sepulchral slab of its 
architect, Libergier, with a full-length figure incised, has been 
preserved in the Cathedral. 

Rheims represented an attainment in itself. But Amiens, 
and in close sequence, Beauvais, achieved, together with 
greater richness, the virtual limit of lightness and lofti- 
ness. The solid wall has almost disappeared: there remains 
but buttressed shaft and traceried opening, the triforium as 
well as the clerestory being pierced and glazed. Beauvais 
indeed with its exaggerated height overshot the mark, 
suffered disaster and remained unfinished. But Amiens — 
though even here one would desiderate a greater length — 
realized in its choir a serene loveliness, a balanced beauty, 
which most observers agree has never been surpassed. These 
great arcaded apses, rearing aloft their translucent walls till 
they seem to englobe a portion of the very sky, and ringed 
about the base with circling ambulatory and clustering chapels 
—the perfected chevet,—form indeed the climax and triumph 
of French architectural effort. They are only paralleled at 
Cologne, and there as a frank imitation or importation. Eng- 
land, with her soberer spirit, never emulated these altitudes. 
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We took compensation, however, in the-erection of such 
lordly steeples as those of Salisbury and Lincoln (itself once 
crowned by a triplet of spires)—-structures which could only 
sit proportionably or securely on lowlier and lengthier fab- 
rics. And, indeed, after the period of Rheims we meet with 
no more groups of transeptal towers. Nor did we ever com- 
pete with our neighbours in those sumpiuous porticoes whose 
sculptured archivolts enshrine whole cycles of sacred symbol- 
ism and history, forming in fact the chief external glory of 
the French Cathedral. 

One more noble church, likewise in the danger-zone, 
must be mentioned, namely, the great Collegiate fabric which 
has bestowed its own name on the town of St. Quentin. In 
date it seems to claim priority, in design perchance even a 
degree of parentage, with respect to Amiens. Comparatively 
little known as it is, one is the more surprised to see quoted 
in the local handbook an English appreciation of some seventy 
years since, and, further, to find the author of this to be the 
late Mr. T. W. Allies, so well known to English Catholics 
by writings of another order. He was justified in bringing 
St. Quentin into line with Rheims and Amiens, for it un- 
doubtedly is of the architectural blood-royal. Its aspiring 
forms and nervous detail, the beauty of its ornamentation, 
the rarity (in France) of a double transept, combine to give it 
a distinction even among contemporaries. It lacks, un- 
fortunately, a steeple, while its constitutional frailness has 
been an anxiety to its guardians from its earliest years. It 
is a church which enjoys the advantage of complete ex/ourage 
of buildings, including part at least of the old Capitular 
block, instead of being opened up and laid bare from every 
point of view according to the unnatural and disastrous 
fashion so prevalent. 

We have considered but a few representative churches. 
There are others in these regions of less magnitude, but of 
similar interest and significance; while even the village 
churches share in the privileges peculiar to their place and, 
period. What we know concerning the recent fate of some 
of these leads one to fear much for others of which there is 
no report. Happy the place that has no history in the times 
through which we are passing! 


BELGIUM. 


We come to Belgium, the blameless victim of vandal 
barbarity. Of the fate of her historic buildings it is difficult 
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to speak with any semblance of calmness; while her treasures 
of art, both sacred and secular—memorials that have survived 
a hundred violences of the past, cities that have stood firm 
through a whole series of sieges—are being brought to dust 
in our sight; while the praise of antiquity preserved turns 
into a funeral oration as one writes. Let, however, some 
attempt be made, dealing in the first place with the civic 
buildings of this stricken land. 

Everyone who is interested at all in architecture and anti- 
quity knows personally, or by repute, her unequalled series 
of Town and Market Halls, the greatest of which—indeed 
the greatest in Europe, and one of the earliest—the Cloth 
Hall at Ypres, has so lately been wrecked by the invader. No 
act of vandalism so widespread or so wanton can be laid to 
their charge as the ruin of this unique edifice and the group of 
buildings associated with it. Nothing could be finer in jts 
way than that vast symmetrical frontage of some 430 feet, 
with its high-pitched roof from the midst of which rose the 
sturdiest and stateliest of towers, crowned by a pointed spire 
of picturesque outline, all now broken and battered almost 
beyond recognition. This building, not being vaulted, must 
have been completely gutted, with all its ancient features and 
the fine series of modern historical frescoes. To its eastern 
end was attached a charming wing of early renaissance 
` character, now totally destroyed. Less in extent are the //al/es 
at Bruges, whose famous belfry, however,—that musical 
beacon of the Flemish plain—is unique in its size and char- 
acter,—a lofty octagon reared upon the high square tower 
of earlier date. One can imagine that the builders aimed at 
outdoing, in height at least, their neighbours of Ypres, for 
there was much rivalry between the different Flemish cities. 
The Town Hall itself, in an adjoining Place, is a small but 
elegant building of the fourteenth century. 

There follow in order of time the more ornate edifices of 
Brussels, Ghent, Oudenaerde and Louvain—buildings strong- 
ly resembling each other in their details, and whose exuber- 
ance the critic must in strictness condemn, while he marvels 
at the lightness, the delicacy and the playful grace of their 
pierced and traceried spires. Lesser ones too there are, and 
less, familiar, but delightful buildings: Mons, Mechlin, Ter- 
monde, Alost, Furnes, and others, some of which have passed 
through a fiery ordeal. As to the splendid structure at 
Louvain, it is hard indeed to give the devil his due, but it 
must be owned that he spared it, and apparently took some 
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pains to do so. The ancient Cloth Hall here, or part of it, 
was incorporated with the later University Buildings, and es- 
caped entire destruction. With such leading examples we 
may associate the beautiful, unhappy Town Hall of Arras— 
for Artois was a border province connected now with France, 
and now with the Netherlands, and architecturally the Town 
Hall may be fairly included in the Low Country group. Its 
fallen belfry was the finest and fairest of all the later 
examples — no glorified pinnacle like Brussels, but a true 
tower, firm and four-square in its slenderness till, towards 
the summit, it broke into a lightsome cluster of lessening 
turrets and tiaras—much after the model of Antwerp. The loss 
of it, even should it be in some sort rebuilt, is a grievous one. 
The adjacent square is, or was, so singularly complete in its 
frontages of antique colonnaded houses that the authorities 
long since did all that human foresight could do to per- 
petuate them by classing the whole as a “ Monument his- 
torique.” 

Side by side with these great Communal buildings — 
sometimes, as at Antwerp and Brussels,! literally so, some- 
times in scattered units—stand the ancient Guildhalls of the 
several Crafts, with richly wrought gables, and appropriate 
trade-emblems. In such buildings, and in the general mass 
of old-world dwellings which form a setting for the rest, and 
give a tone and atmosphere to the whole, each city has its dis- 
tinctive traditional type—an architectural dialect as it were— 
that distinguishes it from the others. None, except Bruges, 
was more richly furnished than Ypres with such memorials, 
public and private, with picturesque groups or charming in- 
dividualities. Somewhat out of the beaten path of travel, 
and having escaped the modern prosperity of Ghent or 
Brussels or Antwerp, it is in the last degree calamitous that 
it should have found itself the focus-point of contending 
armies. The same facts, the same considerations, hold good 
almost equally of the ancient city of Mechlin. 

In certain cases of organized savagery, such as Ter- 
monde and Louvain, there is a grim satisfaction in knowing 
that a great deal of it was expended on modern streets and 
quarters which leave nothing to regret—for nothing can ex- 
ceed the baldness and monotony of the type of building and 
thoroughfare that found favour in Belgium before a certain 


2 It is of interest in present circumstances to note that in both these cases the 
original Guild-houses were rebuilt in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries re- 
spectively after destruction by bombardment or other hostile operations. 
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revivalism declared itself. Again, one regards with some- 
thing more than equanimity the British bombardment of Zee- 
brugge—a commercial venture which suggested to some of 
her most ardent friends that Bruges had mistaken her destiny. 


The medizval churches of Belgium, much as they im- 
press one by their grandeur, rich as they often are in remains 
of their ancient equipment, are nevertheless inferior in techni- 
cal merit to the churches of Northern France from which 
they, in common with the rest of the architectural world; 
derived much of their character and inspiration. Moreover, 
they are not to the same extent the offspring of one age and 
impulse, or the product of one race; for what we know to-day 
as Belgium is not of course an unmixed nationality. Localism 
(in itself a most interesting quality) is more marked, and due 
not only to the influence of this or that native or external 
school, but also to varying and less favourable building 
material—here a stubborn stone, there a simple brick. The 
type as well as the period of Tournai, for instance, differs 
widely from that of Antwerp; that of Flanders, again, from 
that of the Meuse country. The two cities named indeed, 
which happen to possess the two most considerable churches 
of the kingdom, afford indeed a striking contrast, both of 
date and style. The whole tradition of Tournai and its 
various churches is early, that of Antwerp is late. Tournai 
Cathedral! (ransomed lately at a price) is a memorable thing: 
a grand, massive Romanesque nave with apsidal transepts 
about which clusters a unique quintet of transitional steeples, 
while beyond them the great Gothic choir rises light and 
lofty and ornate. At Antwerp on the other hand, the Cathe- 
dral, though immensely wide,—having no less than seven 
parallel aisles inclusive of the old Guild-chapels—is com- 
paratively low in elevation and late and commonplace in its 
forms. It is redeemed however by its majestic steeple — 
somewhat of an architectural fantasy perhaps, but one of 
exceeding skill and beauty; admirable not so much for its 
richness as for the poise and lightness of its crowning stages, 
Springing as it were in successive jets to their final crest. 

Many such mighty church-towers were projected and 
begun, for these single gigantic belfries seem by a natural 
law of contrast to have become the ideal of the Lowland 


* It must be borne in mind that this alone of Belgian Cathedrals was built 
as such, the remainder having been, up till the Reformation period, only Col- 
legiate Churches of the first rank. Liége of course had its Prince-Bishop, but 
his Cathedral Church was destroyed at the Revolution. 
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people and their architects.1 Antwerp alone of its class and 
scale was completed. Mechlin, after soaring to a grcat 
height, stopped short at the Lantern stage, and remains a 
splendid /rustrum. Mons and Diest alike were arrested at 
the level of the church roof. Of the former ambitious pro- 
ject the original design, drawn on parchment, still hangs 
within the great church of S. Wandru. Tongres, onasmaller 
scale, was more fortunate, but still appears to lack a terminal. 
It was Louvain, however, that aimed at eclipsing all rivals 
in the splendour and proportions of its Western front, and 
yet fell far short of accomplishment. This scheme has like- 
wise been preserved, and a model of it stands in the Town 
Hall. 

We must be satisfied to pass briefly in review a few more 
churches notable either in themselves or in their recent 
history. They fall architecturally, as has been said, into 
local groups. Those of Flanders as a whole are not of the 
quality of those in some other provinces, though no one will 
underrate the beautiful Cathedral Choirs of Bruges and 
Ghent, or forget the unadorned colossus of Nôtre Dame in 
the former city; or the charm of such little edifices as the 
Chapel of the S. Sang or the Jerusalem Church. When we 
near the French frontier, however, a finer strain appears. 
It is apparent in the early group of churches in Ypres, and 
prevails throughout that district, where the steeples of even 
the country churches are often of a commanding character 
and excellent design. The ancient Duchy of Brabant fur- 
nished a fine, though later, school.? Besides those already 
mentioned, such striking examples as Lierre (lying perilously 
within the outer ring of Antwerp forts) and Louvain (S. 
Pierre) must be noted. The latter ill-starred church isa build- 
ing of the greatest beauty, at once ample, dignified and grace- 
ful in its lines. Protected by its vaulting, one clings to the 
hope that its beautiful contents have escaped grave injury— 
and notably the late-Gothic rood and roodscreen—which, 
though maltreated by its own custodians in days gone by, was 
still a most beautiful object. Lierre has a companion screen, 
but of more flamboyant character. Aerschot, that town of 
tragic associations, has a third, of charming design. The 
whole church, so sorely abused, is extremely fine, and re- 

t This tendency may be observed in our own Lowland counties, as evinced by 


such piles as Boston and Ely and the whole series of Lincolnshire spires—and 
rarely did we leave any unfinished. 


2 Ste. Gudule, however, in the Capital, is not a remarkable church, but it stands 
almost alone in having two fine western towers brought to apparent completion. 
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markable for being constructed, even within, of white lime- 
stone and rich brown ironstone in alternating courses. Sucha 
scheme of natural decoration one may find in certain churches 
of our own Northamptonshire, but carried out at Aerschot 
on a scale reminding one of the striated marbles of Italy. 

But the richest, and perhaps the latest, of the few Gothic 
screens in Belgium—a marvel of profused and delicate car- 
ving—was that of Dixmude, a priceless work which seems 
to have perished utterly in the fierce duels between friend 
and toe. Sunt lacrymae rerum! Roofed in timber only, this 
fine church, like its neighbour at Nieuport, stood no chance 
of salvation, and became a perfect wreck.! Dixmude, like so 
many towns, had also a charming little Béguinage—a haunt 
of ancicnt peace become no doubt an abode of desolation. 
At Furnes, which is as yet virgin ground, are two large 
churches, the finer of which, Ste. Walburge, consists in a 
choir and transepts only and contains a very grand early 
renaissance screen and organ (not long since removed fron, 
their proper position) with choir-stalls to match. The chief 
church at Termonde, which certainly has not come through 
the furnace unscathed, is a spacious edifice with a central 
octagon and the broadside of aisle-gables so characteristic 
of the Belgian School. 

In Liége and along the Meuse one naturally finds a Ger- 
manic strain of design. It is apparent both in the Roman- 
esque and in the Gothic churches of that city—a highly in- 
teresting group, although characterized in the later examples 
by an over-luxuriance of ornament. The same.criticism applies 
to the nevertheless very large and stately abbey church of St. 
Hubert, that famous place of pilgrimage. The grand Col- 
légiale of Huy, also left intact by the invader, is a remarkable 
building of great size and beauty. Its eastern apse, lit by 
windows of extraordinary and unbroken height and vaulted 
in intricate lines, is the finest example of the later Teutonic 
type peculiar to this region. The church has three fine 
towers and a side portal of admirable design. At Dinant 


1 | well remember the impressive aspect of this church on a September evening 
in 1910. Through the west window the sunset cast a warm red glow on the 
sculptured intricacies of the high stone screen and upon the great Rood sur- 
mounting it, while the lofty choir gathered in almost unbroken shadow behind. 
Presently a small congregation came together, the tapers at a side-altar beneath 
the screen were lit, and a devotional little Benediction Service was held in the 
waning daylight. Who could have dreamed that such a scene as this in such a 
setting, after persisting daily through the centuries, was shortly to cease and be 
extinguished in a tempest of death and destruction? 
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the burning of the roofs of Nétre Dame entailed the gestruc- 
tion of that most singular, yet in its actual setting not un- 
picturesque, steeple whose bulbous body joined the twin 
towers of the much earlier and more orthodox facade. What 
further injuries the church has suffered one may more or 
less divine, but this familiar landmark is gone. 


How many of the foregoing places have not been brought 
into a dreadful notoriety? Of some it may be said, in the 
words of Dupanloup—was it not?—of Castelfidardo: “Hier 
vous étiez inconnus; aujourd hui vous êtes immortels l’—but 
with how mournful an immortality. And who knows whether 
the tale of ruin be yet closed? In the material resurrection 
that is to follow what shall be the lot of these shattered 
churches and these wasted townships? Restoration and re- 
construction there must be. But let us hope that where “ re- 
storation ” only of antiquity is required, it will be of a more 
conservative order (ironic as it may sound) than has been cus- 
tomary in Belgium, remembering that historic authenticity is 
more important than completeness, that the scars of war are 
honourable, and that an ancient building is generally best left 
to tell, as far as may be, its own tale, albeit a painful onc. 
To certain buildings at least these maxims will be applicable. 
As regards the wholesale rebuilding of ruined streets and quar- 
ters, this work should afford wide openings for that Belgian 
school of design which has striven, though with unequal re- 
sults, to recover a style of architecture at once national, tra- 
ditional and artistic. 


From the universal indignation excited by the outrages 
committed at Rheims, at Ypres, at Mechlin and elsewhere, 
arises another reflection; namely, the potent appeal made by 
medizval art and architecture to all that is reverent, ro- 
mantic or religious in the modern breast. Who has be- 
wailed, in this sense, the shattered Cathedral of Arras or of 
Namur? Who would weep for the Palais-de-Justice at 
Brussels? or be inconsolable for a vengeance taken on Ber- 
lin? For academic architecture one can drop but an aca- 
demic tear, but the true Gothic Art is a living thing which 
touches all the higher sensibilities. The public tribute has 
been paid, not to art and history alone, but also to the spiri- 
tual force and feeling that breathe in the works of a purely 
Catholic age and people, and to the religious ideals which 
informed its finest creations. 

W. RANDOLPH. 
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AMID the deluge of war articles which have flooded our 
magazines during the last few months it is curious that little 
or no notice has been taken of a document which, though 
now of secondary importance for professional tacticians, is 
of considerable interest to the general reader. I refer to the 
allezed German plan of campaign which was published last 
February in the leading French military review, Ze Journal 
des Sciences militaires.1 The story told, when the document 
thus appeared in a French translation, was that it had been 
left behind in a German railway carriage and that it was 
found there by a French officer who chanced to occupy the 
compartment alone when travelling between Strassburg and 
Lunéville, in Alsace-Lorraine. The extreme simplicity of 
this story can hardly fail to raise a doubt in the mind of the 
suspicious reader, whose scepticism has probably been deve- 
loped by his experiences of popular journalism during this 
time of war. None the less, there is nothing intrinsically im- 
possible in the supposition that even a German staff officer, 
in a hurried descent from a train, may have omitted to re- 
place an important paper in his despatch case, and, what- 
ever the account given of its provenance, there are certainly 
the gravest reasons for believing the document itself to be 
authentic. 

To begin with, it seems quite incredible that the 
editor of a responsible military journal like the Journal des 
Sciences militaires would publish such a paper without satis- 
fying himself as to the reliability of the source from which 
he obtained it. The finder of this treasure-trove, who is also 
the translator, does not give. his name, but as his account 
makes it clear that he had no business to be travelling in 
the prohibited region in which he had been trespassing, 
that reticence is very intelligible. On the other hand, the 
editor, who cannot have had any possible object in mis- 
leading his professional readers by the publication of a bogus. 
document, beyond question believed it to be authentic. Not 


1 15 Feb., 16th Series, vol. vii. 1914, pp. 337—371. Subscription, 35 francs a year. 
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only the prominence given to it in the number, but the fact 
that a large-scale folding map was specially engraved to illus- 
trate it makes this abundantly clear. Above all, it must be 
remembered that this paper was published in a high-priced 
technical journal, read by military men only, at a time when 
there was no immediate anticipation of hostilities. If after 
the war had begun, a mysterious document, professing to 
contain the confidential instructions of the German Head 
Quarters Staff, had been printed by such a newspaper as, 
say, the Matin or the Daily Mail, there might be a thousand 
reasons for suspecting an imposture, but in February, 1914, 
there was no war scare. The plan of mobilization had con- 
siderable interest for experts, but for experts only, and as 
a matter of fact, the general public seem to have paid no 
attention to these revelations at all. 

But what is even more cogent as evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the scheme of attack, here outlined, is its substantial 
agreement with the actual course of events. In several res- 
pects the plan had to be modified, for, as we shall see, the 
status guestionis was fundamentally altered at the very out- 
set. What is more, the German Staff will have learned 
at once that the broad outlines of their strategy were known 
and had been published by the enemy, but, for all that, the 
guiding principle which animates the offensive thus fore- 
shadowed is in exact agreement with the general tactics which 
have been followed by the German commanders throughout 
the campaign down to the present moment. However, this 
is a point upon which the reader must be left to draw his 
own conclusions. Whether authentic or spurious, this docu- 
ment, printed in a French military journal as far back as 
last February, is of extraordinary interest. We may con- 
tent ourselves consequently with giving a synopsis of its less 
technical provisions, abstaining for the most part from fur- 
ther comment. l 

According to the discoverer’ account the document was 
found by him on December 15, 1913, in the overhead rack 
of a first-class railway carriage. It was contained in a flexi- 
ble morocco wrapper, fastened by a.strap and brass buckle. 
Inside the wrapper were stamped in gilt letters the words, 
“ Inspector General’s Department of the VII Army, Head 
Quarters Strassburg on Main.” The document was headed: 


PLAN OF CONCENTRATION OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 
THE EVENT OF AN EUROPEAN CONFLICT. 
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The cover further bears the words: “In force until further 
notice—20 Nov. 1913.” 

The Memorandum begins by pointing out that supposing the 
peace of Europe to be broken in the near future, the disturb- 
ance will probably originate in the East. Russia, it is declared, 
possesses interests in those regions which date from time im- 
memorial. It is possible, therefore, that this Power will be 
the first to take up arms. As soon as these preparations have 
gone so far as to become disquieting, the moment will have 
come for Germany to declare war against France. ‘ We must 
not shrink, if necessary, from the appearance of being the ag- 
gressors, for we may be sure that Russia’s mobilization would 
never have been set on foot if the two Powers had not made 
up their minds to undertake a common offensive.” The ob- 
ject of France, the Power primarily interested, would simply 
be to gain time while Russia was completing her prepara- 
tions. It should be remembered, however, “that in making 
war upon our western neighbours we must also expect to pro- 
voke the hostility of England.” l 

The memorandum then goes on to discuss the probable 
attitude of Austria, Italy and Spain. It is a curious fact 
and a point which would alone go very far to establish the 
authenticity of the document, that the writer frankly expresses 
his belief that Austria is not any longer to be depended upon 
as the firm ally of Germany. “So far,” he says, ‘we have 
always counted upon the help of Austria against Russia. That 
support has now become problematical. The recent events 
in the Balkans have changed the situation.” Prudence, he 
goes on to argue, consequently forbids Germany to build upon 
the hope of any effective aid in that quarter. The import- 
ance of this point of view can hardly be overrated. Suppos- 
ing this to have been really the conviction which prevailed 
in high military circles at the end of the year 1913 and in 
the early months of 1914, would it not have been an enor- 
mous temptation, when Austria a few months later was found 
to be embroiled with Servia, and through Servia with Russia 
itself, would it not have been, we say, an enormous tempta- 
tion to Germany to seize at once upon an opportunity which 
might not readily occur again? If Austria began the quarrel 
and Germany appeared upon the scene nominally as Austria’s 
ally and supporter, the Emperor Francis Joseph would not 
then be able to draw back. His armies would be pledged 
irrevocably to bear the first shock of the Russian campaign 
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and the military resources of Germany would in a propor- 
tionate degree be economized. That such a motive really 
influenced the counsels of the rulers of Germany cannot be 
asserted without fuller knowledge, but we may note mean- 
while that the gain of Austria to the Pangermanist cause, 
hardly hoped for in November, 1913, would alone suffice 
to account for very considerable modifications in the scheme 
which we are now considering. That plan of campaign was 
drawn up on the supposition that Austria would stand aloof. 
The active participation of that neighbouring Power must 
inevitably have changed at least the relative disposition of 
the various Army Corps in the eastern and western theatres 
of war, and it was probably responsible for the adoption of 
a much more drastic policy of aggression in Belgium than 
seems contemplated in the memorandum before us. 
Turning from Austria to the other member of the Triple 
Alliance, the document notes that “as generally happens in 
similar coalitions,” Italy also can only be counted upon so 
far as her own interest may dictate her policy. As things 
stand at present, her ties with Engiand, the dangers to which 
her fleet would be exposed in the event of war, the promises 
that might be made to her regarding the acquisition of terri- 
tory to the north-east of the Adriatic, &c., would dissuade 
her at first from throwing in her lot with Germany. Italy, 
says the Memorandum, will wait until the scale has decisively 
turned, and then adopt the cause of the victor. If we can 
secure an overwhelming success in France at an early date, 
the invasion of the south-eastern provinces of the Republic 
by the forces of Italy will be of considerable service to us 
at the moment when we shall have to turn our arms to the side 
of Russia. We have nothing specially to gain by hurry- 
ing Italy into a decision. After a great victory won by ts 
in France, she will be very useful in setting our troops free, 
but before that time she would be of no particular service. 
With so many of her men detained in Tripoli she would not 
strike hard enough or soon enough to constitute an effective 
diversion in our favour. : 
With regard to Spain the Memorandum considers it pos- 
sible that that country may throw in her lot with the Triple 
Entente. Seeing, however, that she has many of her more 
available troops in Morocco and that her mobilization must 
necessarily be very slow, we shall have plenty of time to con- 
sider what measures had best be taken in the event of her 
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siding against us. The author of the document accordingly 
comes to the conclusion that for the practical purpose of 
drafting a plan of campaign, Austria, Italy and Spain, for 
the time being, may be left out of account, or to use his own 
words: 


The considerations set out above render it impcrative for us 
to proceed upon the assumption that we shall have to stand alone 
in encountering the combined arms of France and Russia, who 
will be aided very possibly by England. 


The hostile intervention of England is not, however, so 
the writer considers, to be taken as a certainty, and he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the situation as follows: 


The principal strength of England lies in her navy. It is 
under the protection of this naval force that she may attempt to 
disembark an army on the Continent, the strength of which may 
be estimated at two Army Corps, provided with a good proportion 
of cavalry. Haunted by the nightmare of a German invasion, the 
English will probably not decide to risk their expeditionary force 
by sending it to the Continent until after many hesitations and 
after having attempted to annihilate our fleet. If this should be 
the case England’s intervention will come too late. The vital 
issue will already have been reached, supposing always that we 
lose no time in striking a decisive blow against one or other of 
the two remaining partners of the Triple Entente. Nevertheless 
we ought not to neglect the hypothesis that England may arrive 
at a decision on the very first day and determine at once to put 
her army at the service of her allies. Such bcing the case we 
must not leave the contingency out of account because it 1s im- 
probable. The fact of its possibility is enough to make it neces- 
sary to consider it. In 1870 Moltke had little fear that the 
French would be likely to march on the Rhine through Belgium, 
but he nevertheless made his plans with an eye to this contingency. 


Having thus cleared the ground and stated the conditions 
of the problem, the Memorandum proceeds to deal with the 
question of the delivery of that decisive blow, which, as the 
writer insists again and again, must be struck at once if 
Germany unaided is to cope successfully with two such power- 
ful rivals. The main point, naturally, which comes up for 
solution is whether this first overwhelming attack 1s to be de- 
livered in the eastern or the western theatre of the war, in other 
words, against Russia or against France. Without following 
the discussion further than to note that the writer considers 
the defences of the western frontier of the German empire 
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so strong that 200,000 or 300,000 men could hold them 
for months against the whole power which France could con- 
centrate in that region, the conclusion none the less is un- 
hesitatingly arrived at that a blow should be struck at once 
with overwhelming force against the enemy in the west before 
Russia has time to mass her legions and make any formidable 
attack upon Silesia or East Prussia. France must at all costs 
be compelled to fight a decisive engagement. The Memoran- 
dum is sanguine in its estimate of the time necessary to effect 
this: 

We may count upon it without fear of mistake that by the 
second week of the war a great encounter will take place, the re- 
sult of which, supposing it to be decided in our favour, will per- 
haps force England and Spain, if not Russia, to return to its sheath 
the sword which they would by that time have partially drawn. 
The same victory will ensure us without doubt the active co- 
operation of Italy. 


The present position of the German and the allied armies 
in the west after five months of nearly continuous fighting’ 
offers rather a grim commentary upon the optimism of this 
estimate. One has to remind oneself that the words are in 
any case no ex post facto satire, but stood in print a good six 
months before the war was even dreamed of. Moreover, the 
same sanguine tone is maintained throughout. For cxample: 


It is probable that France, having employed all her available 
troops in the first battle, will be incapable of prolonging the 
struggle and will accept the conditions which we shall impose. 
If she rejects them a few hundred thousand men taken from our 
troops of the second line and acting in concert with the armies 
of Italy, will suffice to guard the territory conquered, whether 
Spain and England take part against us or not. As for the bulk 
of our forces they will be conveyed by rail to meet the Russian 
advance. . 


The whole scheme, from the first page to the last, is 
penetrated with the conviction that everything depends upon 
the importance of securing an overwhelming success at the 
very outset. 

To sum up [the writer says in one place] France is our princi- 
pal adversary. Her immediate defeat will at once light up the 
political horizon, her rapid overthrow will set us completely free 
to conduct back the whole of our active forces and to settle mat- 
ters once for all with Russia, either near our eastern frontier, or 
on the line Breslau-Danzig, or on the Oder. 


VOL. CXXV. D 
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This first campaign, it is elsewhere stated, in the course 
of which France as a military power will have sustained a 
crushing and irretrievable overthrow, “* will last at the utmost 
four weeks, our transport back from west to east included.” 
Most assuredly something has gone wrong with the time-table 
of the German Head Quarters Staff, and the invasion of 
France has not proved quite the picnic they seem to have 
anticipated. 

But while insisting upon the importance of striking a 
decisive blow at the outset, the Memorandum is also precise 
as to the means to be taken in order to accomplish this result. 
The great difficulty which stands in the way of concentrating 
a sufficient mass of troops to overwhelm French resistance 
is shown to be the narrowness of the space available on Ger- 
many’s western frontier between the confines of Switzerland 
on the South and those of Belgium and Luxemburg on the 
north. Already even in 1870 von Moltke, though he had 
only 400,000 men, found the difficulty of deploying them 
effectively in this narrow space, much of which is obstructed 
either by mountainous country like the Vosges or by almost 
impassable marshy lowlands. The Memorandum accordingly 
draws the conclusion that an imperative military necessity 
forces upon Germany the violation of neutral territory either 
to the south or to the north of the common frontier. In the 
former case Switzerland will have to be invaded, and it is 
not necessary to detail here the reasons which are put forward 
as rendering this alternative the less advisable. We are only 
interested to note that the preference, supported by all kinds 
of military considerations, 1s given to the Belgian route or, 
as the writer prefers to call it, that through “the two 
Luxemburgs.”"! The great advantage which this course 
offers is the possibility of executing an enveloping move- 
ment which would aim at bending back the French left 
wing and eventually taking the main position of the 
French army in the rear. The writer estimates that the 
whole force which France can put into the field, even if sup- 
plemented by her possible British allies, cannot form a line 
which will stretch further north from Belfort than the apex 
of Argonne, that is just above Chesne Populeux.? For this 
reason he seems to be satisfied that it will not be necessary 


™ He means the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and Belgian Luxemburg, 7.¢. that 
portion of Belgium which lies south of the Meuse. 
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to cross the Meuse but that while violating Belgian neutrality 
by marching through her territory on the right bank of the 
river, the strongholds of Liège and Namur should be left un- 
disturbed, an army of some 200,000 men being posted to 
guard the lines of communication and to keep in check any 
offensive movement on the part of the Belgian army. In 
this respect, of course, the plan now before us was departed 
from at the very outset of the present campaign. It seems 
probable that, apart from the fact that the scheme had 
already been published in France, the co-op¢ration of Austria 
set free a large number of troops who would otherwise have 
been needed to defend the eastern frontier against a prema- 
ture Russian advance. Having many more army corps to 
bring to bear upon the French position, it was probably de- 
cided that all these troops could not be effectively employed 
in a turning movement unless more room were gained by 
advancing along the north bank of the Meuse as well. The 
need of striking a crushing blow and striking it quickly is 
reiterated again and again. For example we read: 


All our plans must be controlled by one primary and im- 
perative necessity, that of establishing on our right wing an in- 
contestable superiority of the most overwhelming kind both in 
active troops and in reserves, to the end that, come what may, we 
may outflank the left wing of the enemy and force it back irre- 
sistibly towards the south, cutting it off from Paris. 


If our brave British troops, who have throughout been 
identified with the left wing of the allied army, have had an 
exceptionally hard time it is fair to note that everything in 
the Memorandum before us suggests that this would in- 
evitably be bound to happen whatever had been the compo- 
sition of the more northerly portion of the allied force. Thus 
it distinctly states in another passage that “ our whole offen- 
sive must consist of a vast turning movement. In this way 
we economize our forces in Alsace and in the Vosges.”’ 

Be this, however, as it may, the intention of violating 
Belgian neutrality is stated without the least disguise in the 
plan of campaign before us. For example, when the more 
technical details are given as to the movement and distri- 
bution of troops we read: 


Our plan is therefore to enter the Grand Duchy and Belgian 
Luxemburg on the third day with the seven divisions of cavalry 
of the right wing and the VII and VIII army corps. 
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On the third day our minister at Brussels will deliver to the 
Belgian Government a note drafted beforehand, offering excuses 
for the imperious necessity which compels us to make use for our 
operations of the roads and railways situated south of the’Meuse. 
In very friendly terms our requirements will there be specihed 
and a clear hint would be given of compensations which 
Belgium might earn by an attitude, not indeed friendly—that 
would be too much to expect—but even hostile in tone, provided 
such hostility were only a matter of form and abstained from 
active resistance. 


Elsewhere it is suggested that promises of an extension 
of territory should be made to Belgium, to take effect at the 
conclusion of a general peace, and a hope is expressed that 
if the Belgian Government are satisfied that the Germans have 
no intention of crossing the Meuse they may be content to 
concentrate their troops in Antwerp or at least to maintain a 
defensive attitude north of the Meuse. *“ In this case we 
should not seek them out.” 


On the question of principle the following passage is 
interesting : 


Such a concentration of our right undoubtedly involves fur- 
ther the violation of the neutrality of these countries, but this 
consideration cannot deter us any more than it will deter our 
adversary. If victory is to be won at the cost of the violation of 
treaties, treaties will weigh little in the balance, and victory will 
reinstate them again. And in any case who is there that can en- 
force respect for the rights of neutral states? The great powers 
that have guaranteed them? But they will themselves be involved 
in the struggle. Consequently the only evil consequence of vio- 
lating Belgian neutrality will be that we shall have one more 
enemy arrayed against us—to wit, Belgium herself, but the sacri- 
fice which it will be necessary to make to neutralise any attack by 
her troops upon our right flank is far less than those that would 
be entailed if we aroused the hostility of Switzerland. On the 
other hand the two Luxemburgs offer a country easy of passage, 
well supplied with railways, some of which have long already 
been controlled by patriotic Germans. By this route, lastly, our 
right wing strikes the French frontier at the point nearest to 
Paris, the true heart of France. 


This is surely cynical enough and seems in full accord 
with the spirit of the famous “ scrap of paper ” utterance. It 
is at any rate obvious that when this scheme was drafted by 
the Head Quarters Staff the policy followed was one of pure 
expediency. 
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And now, finally, what of England's part in this scheme?. 
Perhaps the most interesting points to notice are, first, the 
estimate that England cannot send out an expeditionary force 
of more than 70,000 effective troops; secondly, the doubt 
expressed whether England would be willing to despatch 
any expeditionary force at all; but thirdly, the recognition 
throughout that England will probably take part in the war 
and will act in alliance with France or Belgium. It is diffi- 
cult to understand, in the light of this clear acceptance of 
England’s attitude and of her relations with her two other 
partners in the ezżente, why she has been singled out in Ger- 
many for such special animosity, as if by taking up arms she 
had been guilty of some signal act of perfidy. The writer of 
the document quite seems to recognize that England will feel 
bound to range herself with either France or Belgium but 
hopes that she may delay, and that if she delays long enough 
she may be deterred by prudential motives from entering 
upon the conflict at all. Consequently, in considering the 
possibility that England might land her force in Belgium, he 
remarks: 


A disembarkment (of the English) in Belgium concerns us 
more immediately in so far as this might exercise a direct in- 
fluence on our operations in France, supposing us to be led, as 
everything suggests, to use the routes of the Grand Duchy and 
Belgian Luxemburg in order to invade France. In this case we 
shall be compelled to be the first to violate the neutrality of these 
territories, an act which will incur the hostility of Belgium. We 
shall therefore have to make dispositions to guard our right flank 
and our rear against the attack of the Belgian army reinforced 
by the English. We shall see further on that the importance of 
the sacrifice to which we must resign ourselves to assure the 
complete safety of our principal armies, is not so great that it 
can induce us to give up our plans of passing through the two 
Luxemburgs, if we consider this indispensable to the success of 
our designs.! 


Another possibility is that England might land a force on 
the coast of Germany. 


If England decides to invade our sea-board—and nothing 
would serve our interests better, since 70,000 good troops would 
in this way be deducted from our enemies on the west in the 
region of the decisive struggle—this will only be after our fleet 
has suffered a severe defeat. It is to be presumed that they will 
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not succeed so soon and that the struggle with France will have 
terminated in our favour before this threat will have taken active 
effect. And once France is beaten England will no longer dare 
to embark upon such an adventure. Our three divisions of 
Landwehr which we set aside for the defence of our shores can 
in that case be utilized in France to hold conquered territory. 


It will, of course, be understood that a very considerable 
part of the document which we have been discussing deals 
with technicalities relating to the movements and specification 
of bodies of troops. But these details are now, in any case, 
ancient history and would be interesting only to the profes- 
sional soldier. But in view of the bitter controversy regard- 
ing the causes of the war and the responsibility of the respec- 
tive belligerents, the line of argument which discloses the 
mind and purpose of the German Head Quarters Staff six 
months before the war began are of importance to all the 
world. i 

In calling attention to these facts we have no wish to 
deepen national resentments. Our only purpose is to justify 
the Government and people of Great Britain in the action they 
have taken. But we conclude with one simple question. 
Will any impartial person, who believes that the document 
we have analyzed faithfully represents the mind of the rulers 
of Germany just twelve months ago, find anything blame- 
worthy in the fact that the violation of Belgian neutrality on 
August 4th was deemed by His Majesty's Ministers to be 
a casus belli calling for a prompt and immediate response? 
Would not England have rendered herself unworthy of the 
place she holds among the nations if she had hesitated in 
her reply? 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


SAINT STEPHEN. 


‘Christus ergo caput Martyrum prior passus est pro nobis, relinquens 
vobis exemplum. . . . Cujus passionis vestigia prosecutus beatissimus 
Stephanus, confitendo Christum lapidatus a Judaeis, coronam meruit 
tanquam suo sibi nomine positam. Stephanus enim graece, latine corona 
appellatur.” (S. Augustini sermo de S. Stephano.) 


I knelt before the Holy in His stall 
And saw the Babe, the Maid, the wond’ring hind; 
And in the pensive silence of the place 
Musing that this should fall, — 

` That trammelling of our sinful flesh should bind 
And straiten God’s own Self to time and space! 
That for man’s sake 
The Heir of Heaven’s high Majesty should make 
This dank, unlovely cattle-shed His seat 
Chosen of all the earth, — 
His refuge and retreat, 
His place of birth! | 
That dread, flame-uttering Seraphim should pay 
Worship of wonder to the Child that lay 
Cradled in hay! l 


So pondering, was I ware 
Of one, that erstwhile stood unnoted there, 
Distinct athwart the dimly-lighted space; 
No angel, yet who wore an angel face, 
Blissful beyond a poet's pen to tell, 
Stoled in a robe all rosy-hued that fell 
About his feet and made great splendour there, 
Fold upon fold of fiery splendour there, 
Burning like rubies netted in a gleam 
Of argent glory from a cloudless moon 

- That pours its lustrous stream 
Thro’ night’s entrancéd noon. 


Maivelling I marked him well 

And knew him,—Blessed Stephen; for he bore 
In careful arm claspt to his shining breast 
(Meseemed it, all too tenderly caress’d 

For such a cruel store!) 

That gift so fiercely by his foes bestowed, 

The stones now richly dyed, whereof a road— 
A dolorous road he fashioned, and so trod 
From martyrdom to God. 

And straightway I grew sad; and saddening said 
Unto the Holy in His manger-bed :— 
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Saint Stephen. 


“ Ah, little One! that art so human-sweet, 

Here, where the orient-vestured Cherubim 

Stand quiring at Thy Feet, 

The heaven-shaking thunder of their hymn 
Making a silence for Thy meekness meet, 

Here will I dare, (Nay! count it not a sin 
Should this my quest 

Disturb Thy holy rest, 

Thou art so closely kin 

To human kind in such a dear disguise 

That shuts Thy Godhead from our mortal eyes: ) 
Here will I dare to query plaintive-wise 

Of Thy mysterious ways, 

That, in the blurring mist of our dull gaze 
Unschool’d to bear the sky’s meridian rays, 
Seem tortuous and perplex. 

Jesu! let not my bold complaining vex! 

But see, Thy servant Stephen,—could’st not find 
Some passing less unkind, 

Some road less rough to bring him to Thy bliss? 
Ah, Babe! so sweetly clad in our poor clay, 

In Thy omniscient mind 

Was there no gentler way, 

No way less rude, yet all so sure as this? ” 


And Jesus smiled 

Looking with soft, blue eyes to Mary mild, 
Who, from her rapturous adoration, said :— 

“ Thou, querulous! wouldst thou the more appraise 
This crown as precious that it bore no gem? 
High God hath kingher ways; 

Who of His royal fulness doth not make 
Mean gifts, nor scantly take. 

Is’t more to thee, the unjewell’d diadem? 

A crown so rarely dight 

Shines passing glorious in God's awful sight. 
Cease, then, thy plaining tones, 

Thy anxious questionings keep: 

To Stephen, leave his life-emblazoned stones, 
To Jesus, sleep!” 


The lights burned low, the worshippers were gone, 
And I before the crib knelt all alone. 


F. REYNOLDS. 


The Amateur Angelico. 


ee 


BROTHER ANGELICO, of Florence, whole centuries past, 
prayed, wept, and painted. It was his custom, in cell, in 
corridor, or quiet chapel—wherever the work would be—to 
assemble to his aid as much of Heaven as heeded, by prayer 
for help that Christ's feet be rightly limned or the face of 
Mary clearly holy. Therefore his Saints pray really, not 
posture, and the Angels that crept so easily into his design, 
dance or are sad, or uplifted, according as Angelico desired. 
And, should there be defects in draughtsmanship, his seraphic 
onlookers showed him courtesy and so helped him, that, from 
his work to this day world-weary folk see for themselves 
that Heaven is a happy place. 

And, when he touched earth and tenderly put down the 
Annunciation, as it seemed to him, in that frail work they 
treasure at Madrid, there comes across the years to modern 
men a waft of Angelico the innocent. 

It is terrible this innocence of his which, as you come 
from the Calle de Atocha, in from the splendid Prado, alive 
with energy and fashion and aristocracy, sets before you a 
little doll-like shrine, with timid pillars and curved roof upon 
which are stars painted, and under which, enthroned and 
missal on knee, Our Blessed Lady received Gabriel. 

From this shrine goes a little doorway into an inner 
room, small and cold and virginal. But outside there is a 
wonderful garden heavy with flowers and green bushes, and 
across whose grasses go guiltily Eve and Adam, away from 
the excluding angel and his fiery sword. At their feet are 
tumbled the tragical apples for which we, too, have been 
sacrificed, but from the sky beyond Paradise shoots a beam of 
pure light straight towards Blessed Mary, over whose head 
a small bird sits. Thus Angelico, anno domini 1381. 

But now, in modern days, it was Francis Blake who would 
paint Mary. He, a boy with a precocity for the brush, would 
put down the Mother of God in all the beauty and under- 
standing with which Catholicity, uncommon imagination and 
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ability inspired him. And to him, also, it was obvious that if 
you wished to paint Mary well you must ask her to let you. 
He carried this idea further, and on his knees put before her 
his artistic plans in similar fashion to the monk of Florence, 
five hundred years ago. 

Francis was sixteen and still at school. To-day being 
Saturday, he had rushed home so as to benefit by the full 
light of the afternoon for his painting. 

At the back of the house a disused bedroom had been 
allowed him for a studio, and so much was this his particular 
sanctuary that he had been allotted a key. 

School-bag cast down in a corner he tore through a meal. 
His mother suggested that he should eat more slowly, and on 
his explaining the possession of an idea, considered wisely 
that ideas should not be allowed to imperil digestion. But 
the boy was dreaming and scarcely heard or took in the drift 
of her sensible remarks. 

The meal over he flew upstairs, feeling for his key, and 
flung the studio door open wide. A reek of oils and tur- 
pentines gushed out, but in he went like a nature-lover into 
a wood, for the smell fascinated him and was fruitful with 
visions. A warm glow reflected from the reddish brick backs 
of houses, hot with sunshine, flooded through the window, 
filling the room with mellow light and noiseless acclama- 
tion. It was as though seas of peace were imprisoned by 
the four walls, and this small room might be—so it seemed— 
an eyrie high as the sun, where anything might happen. Yes, 
he would commence his Madonna. 

He turned towards a corner encumbered with hat and 
dress-boxes, begged from his mother, which he had filled 
brimful of sketched-out ideas upon innumerable patches of 
paper.’ His sketches were roughly divided in order of ex- 
cellence and each box had its particular brand of quality. 
Against this burden of treasure stood his newly-purchased 
canvas (how he had saved the necessary shillings and with 
what pride he had carried it home!) He hoisted the canvas 
upon his easel, a sombre, heavy affair; from a box took his 
sketch of what his Madonna must be, and from a tray sticks 
of charcoal. Then, in a corner removed from the window 
he went down on knees and prayed. 


He was not particularly good at prayer—that is at prayer. 


as popularly understood. By the time his fourth Our Father 
or Hail Mary was said, usually he had lost himself in specu- 
lation and imaginative dreams. And this speculation of 
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his was not a definite plodding from fact to fact, but a being 
caught up and knowing things without being able to reason 
about them. For the while he, in a way, lost consciousness 
of material surroundings, so that, when visions were gone and 
he found himself at home, or wherever his body might be, 
it was always with a shock, as though a worker in a mine; 
come up into the blinding silver of day, had suddenly found 
the cage again descend and himself plunged into the familiar 
pit. 

So it was not long ere the pregnant studio surroundings 
—the eyrie where anything might happen—the infinite mellow 
peace of afternoon, his own imagination, and who knows 
what help from angels that surely were there, took Francis 
far away from the rational world of average men. To him 
it was thoroughly real and vivid’ what he saw. 

It was Nazareth, because of the stillness. She had come 
in from the dusty path into the little house where they lived, 
the three of them. Outside the appalling sunlight made 
Heaven like white paper upon which the country encroached, 
a gradual stain. But in the house was coolness—walls and 
water pot and crude furniture in various umbers and, where 
a window slotted the wall, a sheave of light streamed in and 
lay upon the floor. | 

The lithe olive woman had entered soundlessly, and from 
where he stood he had not yet seen her—not until he put 
down the adze. Then: 

“ Mother!” 

“ My Son?” 

Yes, that was how He would look at her, and that too 
would be her tone in addressing Him. And, perhaps, she 

would kiss His cheek. 
Then, it seemed, He turned back and went to the door. 
He was framed there with the sheeted sunlight pouring past 
and swirling the shadows inwards from His feet, as Mary, 
His Mother, took coarse flour and water from the cool pot. 
Companionably a small bird in passing had perched on His 
shoulders. 

Again, it was in the City. Nazareth, with its repose, 
that looked so small under the sky, was far away, for deeply 
in their sands the years had buried the loneliness of the Boy- 
hood and now the Man had spoken His Mind, and so was to 
be killed. Jerusalem, the town of consequence, was in an 
uproar composed of many elements. Curiosity was there with 
open mouth and eyes staring over men's shoulders. Satis- 
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faction and exultation shone from the faces of the Pharisees 
and Scribes who, at last, were on the highroad to plucking 
a bitter thorn from their flesh. There was amusement too, 
for many saw the government uneasy at being brought into 
such intimate contact with the annoying stranger, and en- 
joyed the priests’ catching up of Pilate—“ Thou art no friend 
to Cæsar.” 

Many would not leave the City to follow the prisoner 
to execution, from various reasons. Some were too respect- 
able to be seen with a rabble, some condemned the whole 
thing, some were indolent. But a good number of unimpor- 
tant folk left the walls and clambered to Golgotha. 

They hustled Him in their midst as best they could so as 
to get the business over quickly and be back in town. But 
the Cross they had let Him carry was almost too much for Him 
and He went down under it three times before the summit 
was reached. 

There it thudded to the baked ground “ and they cruci- 
fied Him.” 

A sort of unnatural mirth possessed those who remained 
near the Cross, the gamblers and those who were busy over 
the division of His garments gave way to a ready excitement 
that seemed inspired by a revulsion from the general, un- 
explained depression over the place. The Tree went right 
up against a thundrous sky and the body of the criminal was 
a dreadful white scar on the indigo clouds. 

Apart from the ignorant and uneasy groups, gathered 
just under the Gibbet were the three women—Alary, His 
Mother, Mary Magdalen, and the other Mary. 

They were a group frozen beyond sobs, Magdalen and 
the other Mary were slightly together so that His Mother 
was solitary when His Blood trickled down. What could be 
her thoughts? In that mangled soul what was there left to 
feel or to think with definition? What could she think of it 
all? 

But at that the crystal in which Francis had seen these 
things shivered, his imagination, which had soared so extra- 
ordinarily high, discovered an atmosphere so rarified its wings 
beat in vain. He came to earth quite suddenly. 

The room had come back to him—his canvas, sketches, 
boxes, paints. 

‘Mother Mary! Mother Mary!” he whispered softly, 
dry of throat. Then he took up his charcoal, stood to his 
easel and began. 

GEORGE WHITFIELD. 
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MILITARISM, the cult of war for its own sake as an essential 
means of self-expression and self-assertion, as the readiest 
and most obvious way of securing one’s desires, as the forc- 
ing-ground of all manly virtues, as an integral element of 
progress, as, in fact, a “biological necessity,” it is this un- 
Christian or, rather, anti-Christian spirit that is the most 
prolific source of international strife. But this spirit itself 
is generated from the corruption of two perfectly Christian 
things, Nationality, or the combination of families and tribes 
to form a moral whole for purposes of security and progress, 
and Patriotism, or devotion to the interests of the community 
thus formed, Where Nationality is so emphasized as to ob- 
scurc the common origin and destiny of all the human race, 
when Patriotism is cultivated without reference to the just 
rights of other nations or even to the laws of God, then they 
issue in an arrogant and overbearing disposition towards the 
“foreigner,” which finds a natural expression in the employ- 
ment of physical force as the most direct and efficacious 
method of imposing one’s will upon him. We see the spirit 
in its clearest embodiment in that Prussian military caste 
which engineered the present war, but it exists amongst all 
nations in so far as they have not assimilated or have rejected 
the ethos of Christianity. It has been rampant in Great Bri- 
tain in the past. British arrogance, fed by the false ideals 
and the self-glorification of our popular histories, and by a 
superabundance of “ Jingo” literature of every class,! is still 
a byword amid the nations of Europe, and one of the most 
scathing of Lowell’s essays, ‘On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” shows how it was felt and resented in the New 
World. The wonderful growth of the British Empire, duc 


T One has only to take up a paper like the Saturday Review, with its constant 
laudation of the military ideal aad its depreciation of other nations, especiallv 
the Irish and the American, to recognize the danger which still lurks in our 
midst. 
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to the restless energy and tenacity of the race and to a series 
of accidents rather than to a settled policy, naturally induces 
the conviction in British hearts that the Briton possesses in 
a remarkable degree the political art. The many acts of 
aggression and injustice, especially to lower races, that 
marred its story, as the story of every Empire is marred, 
the very gradual appreciation (perhaps not yet fully realized, 
although stimulated by such costly failures as the loss of the 
American colonies and the prolonged mishandling of Ire- 
land’ of the fact that government is only justified when exer- 
cised for the good of the governed, the late development 
of the spirit of religious toleration—all these things, so help- 
ful to the growth of national modesty, are apt to be over- 
looked by the modern “ Britisher,’’ conscious only of belong- 
ing to a world-wide federation of free peoples, united by the 
slightest of political bonds and yet more really one than the 
military Empires opposed to it. Respect for individual 
liberty, care for social welfare, reverence for law, the cffective 
compromise between voluntary action and State initiative on 
which we so pride ourselves—these desirable qualities did 
not always characterize the British polity, and they are still 
capable of fuller development amongst us. A great deal 
of sober historical reading and clear political thinking will 
be necessary if the real lessons of the war are to bear their 
proper fruit in an enlightened public opinion. 

Unfortunately we are handicapped, not only by the false 
historical writings of the past, but also by the chaos of 
modern philosophy and religious belief in our midst. Were 
it not that Christian principles are so obviously in accord 
with the highest dictates of reason and the best instincts of 
the human race that they often survive the abandonment of 
institutional religion, there would be but a poor prospect of 
their influence being felt in the coming political rearrange- 
ment. As it is, the future is very uncertain. So many of 
the nations concerned have thrown off the guidance of the 


! The striking unanimity of German opinion to-day in regard to the aims of 
Great Britain and Russia is due to a generation of systematic teaching of the 
German historical ideal in the Secondary Schools of the Empire. See a valu- 
able paper entitled * National Purpose in German Education" in Studies for 
December, by the Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J. A drastic remedy, suggested by a 
writer in the American Forum [December}, for this early inculcation of national 
pride and prejudice shows that its harmfulness is widely felt: ‘If all the school 
histories of the world [he writes] were carefully collected and cremated, and 
replaced by a series of international text-books compiled under the direction 
of an international committee, a great forward step would be taken in the 
direction of decency and true education.” 
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one institution ordained by Providence to curb the excesses 
of Nationality, and to direct the aspirations of Patriotism 
that sound views on these fundamental points are likely to 
be at a discount. Nowhere are the limits of national aspira- 
tions so clearly and definitely traced as in the teaching of 
that Church, which embraces all nations and stands for the 
maintenance of a bond far stronger and more permanent than 
the forces which favour disunion. Consequently the disin- 
tegration of Christendom in the sixteenth century, by setting 
. undue emphasis upon the principle of nationality, added a 
new disruptive influence, religious antagonism, to the already 
existing sources of international hostility. Then there arose 
in north-western Europe those negations of the Christian 
ideal, “national” Churches. The civil power invaded the 
domain of the spiritual and the Czsarism of pagan times 
was restored. The higher unity of all mankind as children of 
the one great Father was obscured. The State presumed to . 
guide the consciences and religious practices of its subjects, 
and the common law of Christendom no longer availed to 
check tyranny at home and aggression abroad. Catholicism 
in undivided Europe had not, indeed, prevented war, but it 
had gradually mitigated its horrors, and, in so far aż its in- 
fluence went, tended to remove its causes. After the Re- 
formation, these causes got a fresh accession of vigour. Pro- 
testantism, which had no principle of unity in itself, has done 
nothing to unite those who profess it. It has destroyed, not 
only the common canons of belief, but also the common stan- 
dard of morality. With no logical basis or coherent develop- 
ment, non-Catholic Christianity falls an easy prey to aggres- 
sive rationalism, which, as a matter of fact, has already in- 
fected it to an alarming extent. 

We have already suggested in this Review that the prin- 
ciples now in conflict upon the European stage are, ultimately, 
the Darwinian and the Christian theories of civilization. 
Whatever individual Germans may say in repudiation of 
Bernhardi and Treitschke—and certainly no Catholic could 
uphold the ethics of these writers—it 1s their spirit (to judge 
by official utterances and still more by their translation into 
action) that has prompted and influenced the German authors 
of this great struggle. Darwinism, knowing nothing of God’s 
Providence, is haunted by the bugbear of an earth become 
too small to support its inhabitants, and to avert that fan- 
cied calamity is ready to advocate race-suicide and assert the 
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necessity of war.! Moreover, arguing from the truism? that, 
amongst the lower creation, those physically best equipped 
for the struggle for existence actually do succeed in the strug- 
gle, it assumes that a similar state of things holds good 
amongst rational beings. So that, with the thorough Dar- 
winian, the ultimate test of fitness to live is nothing moral 
or spiritual, but mere physical strength joined with intelli- 
gence sufficient to use it to the best advantage. Apply this 
principle to international dealings and you have Militarism, 
the concentration of the nation’s mind upon armed efficiency, 
the disregard of moral considerations which oppose one’s pur- 
pose, the mutual distrust and hostility which involves a pro- 
gressive competition in armaments and results inevitably in 
bankruptcy or war. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how completely op- 
posed to this system are the Christian theory and practice. 
Christianity, in the first place, by its emphatic subordination 
of the temporal to the eternal, sets all such questions as ma- 
terial welfare and political freedom, which are the legitim- 
ate pursuit of the secular State, in their proper place. They 
are not the final aims of existence. By His two profound 
and far-reaching sayings—" Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and all these things shall be added unto you,” and 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul? ”—our Lord established once 
for all the method and the measure of all personal endeavour 
after earthly prosperity. Liberty, competence, repute—none 
of these things has any absolute value: they are desirable 
only as enabling man to serve God in a way consonant with 
his human dignity. The State, indeed, having no hereafter, 
must diligently seck these temporal goods—that is its very 
raison ad étre—but only within the limits set by God’s law. 
Hence Christian morality condemns wars or demonstrations 
of force which are made by a State, not to protect rights 
already acquired, but to promote the commercial interests 
of any of its subjects. It is not the business of the armed 
forces of the nation to stand behind the trader and give him 

™ A treatise called Patriotism, by H. G. F. Spurrell, M.A., and published a 
few years ago, takes this condition of affairs for granted and draws the con- 
clusion that the very humanity shown by members of the same nation to each 
other makes more inevitable the struggle for existence with rival nations. 

2 This is a truism, for their fitness to survive is deduced from their actual 
survival. It is only a certain result, worthy of being termed a “law,” if self- 


preservation is the strongest and most persistent of animal instincts, a pro- 
position which itself demands proof. 


- 
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an advantage over his rivals. Let him make his way by 
his superior business skill or the superior quality of his goods. 
The enhanced wealth of the citizen does not necessarily in- 
crease, may even be injurious to, the prosperity of the com- 
munity. It is righteousness that exalteth a nation rather 
than riches. The aim of every government is to secure for all 
its citizens those conditions of order and material plenty 
which will best enable them to fulfil their destiny here and 
hereafter, and for that reason, it should set itself against 
the inordinate accumulation of wealth in a few hands. Colos- 
sal estates, millionaire trusts, monopolies of necessary arti- 
cles of production—things which are the counterparts of mili- 
tarism in the political sphere—are injurious to the welfare 
of the State, and are properly checked and controlled by 
legislation. So far from acquiescing in unrestricted com- 
petition, the State intervenes lest the struggle for existence 
in the social order should be too severe for any of its mem- 
bers, being anxious that each should have the means not only 
of living but of living well. 

And, although the sovereign State has no direct or im- 
mediate concern with the welfare of other nations, yet, on 
Christian principles, it should be far from acting as though 
their adversity were necessary for its own welfare. Christian 
thought repudiates with horror the blasphemous insult to 
divine Providence involved in the idea that the only way by 
which the earth can be prevented from being over-populated is 
by sins against nature or a succession of wars of extermination. 
The Creator who originally laid on the race the command— 
“ Increase and multiply and fill the earth ’—will surely know 
in His own good time how to prevent the race from being in- 
jured by its obedience to that command. That time, as far 
as one can see, is many ages off; we are a long way from 
having exhausted the productive capacity or filled the habit- 
able spaces of the earth. The alarm raised by the Malthu- 
sian is purely fictitious, a polemical assumption to support 
his immoral theories. Accordingly, there is no need for a 
struggle for existence between the various nations of the 
earth; on the contrary, just as the community so the world 
at large benefits by the prosperity of all its inhabitants.1 Their 
interests are not exclusive. The arrangement by which they 


1 The history of the United States, a new nation built up out of the contri- 
butions of the Old World, shows that there is no necessity for the surplus 
population of any region to aim at living under its own flag abroad. Generally 
speaking, Trojan and Tyrian can enjoy equal rights in every civilized State. 
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are grouped into independent nations is designed to provide 
a useful, perhaps a necessary, stimulus to human exertion. 
Competition is good in its degree. It is part of the limita- 
tion of the materialist creed that it cannot conceive of moder- 
ate competition, a struggle, if you will, for supremacy but 
one conducted fairly and honestly with due regard to com- 
mon humanity and the laws of justice. The materialist can 
picture only war to the knife, a conflict which knows no ex- 
ternal check, a ruthless clashing of blind and selfish impulses. 

Between the Christian and what we have called the Dar- 
winian conception of human life and purpose, there can be 
no compromise; the former is radically true, the latter radi- 
cally false. The Christian interpretation of man’s duties and 
destiny is not merely the best, but the only right one. The 
danger for the future is lest a compromise should be at- 
tempted. The mentality of the age outside the Catholic 
Church is so infected with the errors of the materialistic 
evolutionary philosophy that it has ceased, almost uncon- 
sciously, to be really Christian. For the moment the spec- 
tacle of militarism in action has shocked the myriad forms 
of British misbelief into an ancestral Christian attitude, as 
a sudden crisis may awaken in an adult the long-forgotten 
habits of youth. But the stimulus will pass and our atheists 
and agnostics, our free-thinking magazines and our secular 
press, our anti-dogmatic moralists, our Christian Scientists 
and all our varieties of “‘after-Christians,”’ will slip into their 
accustomed grooves again, and hamper by their confused and. 
illogical ethics the establishment of a permanent peace. For 
Germany, whose arms we are resisting not without success, 
has long ago conquered the non-Catholic mind of this coun- 
try. Luther’s rejection of authority and tradition, Kant's. 
establishment of scepticism, the rationalism of the Higher 
Critics, the vague mysticism of Eucken, even Haeckel’s blank 
materialism, and the diabolism of Nietzsche, have all in turn 
invaded and subdued and corrupted Christianity outside the 
protection of the Fold, till it has lost its guiding function. 
and all its inspiration. The German Professors, whose bi- 
assed and unhistorical defence of their country’s conduct is 
now being held up to the scorn of the man in the street, were 
lately revered as masters in our universities and hailed as pro- 
phets by our (Protestant) theologians. Nowhere better than 
in Germany, we gratefully own, has orthodox Christianity 
been expounded and defended, whether in the fields of philo-. 
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sophy, theology, history or science, yet, as the Bishop of 
Northampton eloquently writes in his Advent pastoral: 


by some evil spirit of perversity European nations have chosen 
to relegate the work of German Catholics to unmerited obscurity, 
and to go to school to German Rationalists. “ German Culture,” 
to-day the jest of cheap journalism, until the outbreak of the 
present war was the fetish of all who pretended to scholar- 
ship: and “ German Culture ” invariably meant culture of the 
rationalistic type. From that source came the “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” which destroyed the authority of the Bible: the historical 
criticism which robbed Jesus Christ of His Divinity and His 
Church of its supernatural prerogatives: the bigoted preposses- 
sion which, in the name of Science, obliterated every trace of a 
Divine Hand from the record of Creation, and plumed itself on 
having established the bestial origin of man: the new Ethic, 
which built its morality on a purely naturalistic basis, with 
no outlook beyond material well-being and no higher sanc- 
tion than physical forces. The Masters have found willing 
and enthusiastic pupils. Elsewhere religious indifference has 
blossomed into violent anti-clericalism; “ neutral” education 
has become godless or irreligious education: “‘ civil” mar- 
riage has sought to oust Christian marriage: adultery has been 
legalised by decree of Divorce Courts: Race Suicide, palliated 
or even commended, has reached the dimensions of a plague and 
a national peril: Eugenics has invented grossly immoral methods 
of dealing with sexual problems: Capitalism, Socialism and 
Syndicalism have brought us to the verge of anarchy. Everyone 
of these poisons was manufactured in Germany and is labelled 
with prominent German names: but they have been eagerly im- 
ported and have commanded an inexhaustible market in our own 
and other countries, grown sick of the sweet manna of the Gospel. 


Accordingly, as these scathing words suggest, the public 
mind of this country must make war upon other German im- 
ports besides those which our traders are attacking, upon 
other German forces than those we are facing abroad, if we 
are to regain and preserve our spiritual health. Christianity 
has made modern civilization, sadly marred though it be by 
other influences!; Christianity alone can repair and maintain 


1 The marring has gone so far that one of Germany's prominent anti- 
Christians, Eduard von Hartmann, could venture to write as long ago as 1874: 
* Few have yet grasped the fact that this struggle [between traditional Christi- 
anity and the ' modern Spirit '] is the last desperate stand made by thc Christian 
idea before its final disappearance, and that modern civilization is prepared 
to employ every kind of means rather than give up what it has so laboriously 
acquired. For modern civilization and Christianity contradict one another, and 
therefore one or the other is bound to go.” 


Quoted in the Advent Pastoral of the Bishop of Clifton, from Die Religion 
die Zukunft. 
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it. The Christian spirit then must be allowed to condition 
the national spirit. The great basic fact of the common 
brotherhood of men must control the adjustment of inter- 
national interests that will follow the war. The recognition 
of a common Fatherland beyond this earth must keep our 
patriotism sound and reasonable and sweet, and banish that 
loathsome swaggering perversion of the virtue which is 
largely manifested in contempt and hatred of the foreigner 
and empty boasting. Above all, we must shake ourselves 
free of that pessimistic tradition that regards war as in- 
evitable and in some sense natural—a persuasion the con- 
tinued expression of which has done more than anything else 
to perpetuate the evil. It is not a Christian tradition, though 
frequently held by Christians. Indeed, it is distressing to 
see how often even Catholic writers uphold it, on the strength 
it would seem of our Lord's apocalytic utterances with regard 
to the end of the world. Ina matter so obscure surely opti- 
mism is a practical duty. War will cease if a sufficient num- 
ber of people combine in thinking that it should cease. Any 
other attitude is a confession of despair in the power of 
Christianity to reform human nature, a view in no ways war- 
ranted by its history. How many scemingly inveterate abuses 
has the Church gradually undermined and ultimately de- 
stroyed? The open vices of old Paganism, gladiatorial shows, 
slavery and serfdom, savagery in war,! judicial torture, the 
abuse of the death penalty, duelling,? neglect of the poor, 
cruelty to animals—all these malpractices owe their discon- 
tinuance, or their comparative rarity in our day, to the in- 
fluence of Christian principles. Why, then, should not 
the supreme folly of war itself, under Christian influence; also 
finally disappear? It is an anachronism, a barbaric survival, 
at best a blundering, ineffectual instrument in the hands of 
justice, at worst and commonly, a brute destructive influence, 
ruining alike the works of God and the works of man. He 
takes a heavy responsibility who endeavours to palliate war 
and decries the efforts made to abolish it. The fact that it 
should be necessary to organize men in the cause of peace, 
joined to the indiscriminate scorn often poured on Pacificists, 


* The atrocities wrought in Belgium, the sowing of mines in neutral waters, 
the bombardment of defenceless towns, and other characteristics of Prussian 
militarism is another indication that it is a relapse into barbarism. 

7 It is significant that duelling is still recognized and encouraged by military 
law in Germany and Austria. 
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is an indication of the distance the public mind! has to travel 
before it reaches the Christian conception of war. The whole 
aim and object of Christianity is to get rid of war by de- 
stroying the spirit that engenders it, and all true Christians 
are pacificists by their very profession. 

The necessity of raising and training an enormous num- 
ber of soldiers for the present war—a necessity which every 
Catholic will admit—must not blind us to the necessity of 
taking steps to prevent any such war in the future. ‘This 
must be a “ Never-Again War,” as the Tablet happily calls 
it. The immediate cause of the outbreak has been the pre- 
sence in Europe of a State which persuaded itself that it 
had the mission to achieve world-dominion,? and for long 
years made its preparations accordingly. Now God has given 
world-dominion to no one except to His Son Incarnate: there 
is only one institution that can justly aspire to a world-wide 
sway, and that is the Church which Christ established to em- 
brace the whole globe. The attempt to establish a univer- 
sal Empire by force is, as Mr. Balfour has well said,? “a 
crime against civilization.” The German notion of a Super- 
State is ‘absolutely inconsistent with the true notion of a 
great community of nations.” With the defeat of that con- 
ception and aim in the one State that professes it will go the 
necessity of providing against it hereafter. Christian civili- 
zation must make it possible to secure justice between nations 
without the threat of force. 

This is not a far-fetched Utopian ideal. There are obli- 
gations amongst us which, although not enforceable by law, 
no one that fears God and regards man, would think of repu- 
diating. These we know as debts of honour and conscience. By 
what conceivable right should honour and conscience be de- 
barred from controiling international dealings amongst civi- 
lized powers? If force must be in the background to coerce 
the unChristian or uncivilized, force can be provided from 
the combined resources of the civilized. These latter, at 
any rate, own and should pay allegiance to the law of God. 


t ** To be a soldier is the most natural occupation of man,” is a characteristic 
saying from a London morning paper, which no doubt thinks Bernhardi a 
ferocious fire-eater. It is this mentality we have to get rid of. The futility 
of tre Hague conferences is not due to any flaw in their conception, but to the general 
prejudice against its realization. 

2 With singular apzvositeness the Bishop of Clifton in his Advent Pastoral 
recalls the purpose ui the godless Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar) as de- 
tailed in the Book of Judith (ii) 2—6), who also desired * to bring all the earth 
under his empire” and who bade Holofernes to ‘‘go out against all the king- 
doms of the west, and against them especially that despised my commandment.” 

3 At Bristol, Dec. 12th. 
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The unhappy disunion of Christendom in the sixteenth 
century arrested the development of international law, the 
jus gentium, on which statesmen and canonists were labori- 
ously engaged. That Code should be revived and completed 
as a standard of reference for international conduct. There 
is no loss of honour or dignity involved in referring disputes, 
whether national or personal, to a tribunal of one’s peers, 
which is itself controlled by equity and statutory law. There 
are difficulties, doubtless, in accepting the idea of interna- 
tional Arbitration, difficulties due to the facts that States have 
grown accustomed to the appeal to force, that there may al- 
ways be reasons for doubting impartiality, and that the 
powerful nation is in a judicial tribunal reduced to an equality 
with the weak. But surely in questions of justice this last 
fact is as it should be. We cry out with horror when wealth 
or relationship or political influence is even suspected of tam- 
pering with our judiciary. Are we, then, to desire to corrupt 
justice in our dealings with other States? What should we 
think of a litigant who, instead of letting his case go into 
court, preferred to settle it with a revolver? The clinging 
to the system of armed assertion or defence of national claims 
argues a greater desire for victory than for justice. 

Even so, victory is at least as possible and is infinitely 
less costly if sought by means of arbitration. Nowadays, un- 
less a nation possesses a force superior to that of any probable 
combination of rivals, the successful issue of an appeal to 
arms must be in the highest degree doubtful, and even vic- 
tory, as the result of a terrible waste of human resources on 
every side, must injure the conqueror only just less than it 
does the conquered. Whereas arbitration does away with, 
not only the unutterable horror and ruin of war, but also 
with that nightmare of armed peace which is almost as waste- 
ful. The Jingo spirit which is always calling for larger and 
stronger armies and navies, seems incapable of realizing, in 
spite of the commentary supplied by the present conflict, this 
simple and obvious fact, viz., that unchecked competition in 
armaments by Sovereign States, besides directly fostering 
hostile feelings, is bound to issue in one of only two alterna- 
tives—national bankruptcy or the very event which it is sup- 
posed to avert—a pitiless struggle in the field. It will be 
something if this war succeeds in instilling common sense as 
well as elementary Christianity into the militarist mind. 

We may hope, then, in regenerate and confederate 
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Europe, if Christian principles are allowed to preside over 
its re-birth, for a code of international law which recognizes 
the final and absolute character of Christian morality, for a 
sense that the prosperity of each nation redounds to the ad- 
vantage of the rest, for a close federation of the Christian 
powers, for a deepened reverence for the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties, for a general acceptance of the principle 
of arbitration, and for a limitation of armaments to the size 
required for the policing of the globe. It will take time 
to effect these new adjustments, but one thing can be done 
at once and that is, the passing of a law in every State that 
henceforth no private profit shall be made from the produc- 
tion of munitions of war. It is a repulsive thought that many 
private persons, here and abroad, are financially interested 
in the prolongation of this ghastly struggle, that their incomes 
depend on the continued employment of death-dealing can- 
non and maxim, and the destruction of arms and accoutre- 
ment in battle. Weapons of course must be manufactured 
till war ceases, but henceforth let the State receive the pro- 
fits and use them to relieve public burdens: Every war that 
occurs brings painful evidence that love of gold is stronger 
in many breasts than love of justice or of country. In every 
war the fraudulent contractor comes to the fore, but worse 
than he, who but seeks to profit by his country’s need, is the 
man who, to enhance the demand for his deadly stock, helps 
to bring about the need thus exploited. There are Arma- 
ment Rings in every land. Krupp’s in Germany is paralleled 
by Creusot’s in France, and others equally well-known at 
home. The directors of these trusts are often in positions. 
of power in the various Governments, their shareholders and 
dependents are very numerous. In many cases these firms 
have foreign connections, so that British industry and capi- 
tal and skill may be employed in arming Britain’s enemies. 
The startling revelations made last year in the Krupp trial of 
the complicity of that firm in stirring up anti-German feeling 
in France, points to one ever-present danger to peace in the 
continued existence of these private War Trusts. A great 
step towards the Christian ideal will be taken when the De- 
mocracy abolishes this indecent traffic. It is part of its 
choice, the choice that has to be made, between Odin and 
Christ. 
J.K. 
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—_—— 
I. A PARENTHESIS OF WAR. 


THE men were whistling “ Mississippi’’ as they marched: and 
he, listening, tried, as he had tried a hundred times before, to 
catch the slight, elusive air, and whistle it too. Nothing 
easier than to whistle it with them; but he felt certain that, if 
they should stop, he could not go on—even if it were decorous 
to go on alone—by himself, and give the air correctly. A 
pestilent tune! easy and impossible, familiar now for weeks, 
stale even, and yet refusing to cling to memory except in the 
most obvious snatches. 

“ It’s because I don’t know the words,” he said to him- 
self. “ There’s no connection in the air, and I haven't got 
the words to connect up the bits.” 

Again his lips rounded themselves to whistle, and a young 
French soldier watched them with an odd expression. 

“ Halt!” 

Something, miles ahead perhaps, stopped the way: and 
‘for the twentieth time in an hour the whole column halted. 

The whistling ceased, and the men fell to chattering, 
and chaffing. 

“ Fiddler,” said a Sergeant, with a queer friendly face, 
to a babyish-looking bugler, “ youre asking for sore feet. 
I know you haven't soaped your socks.” 

“ There's only half a one to each foot to soap,” urged 
Fiddler. 

“ Itd take all the less soap, and leave all the more for 
your face,” retorted the sergeant, who seldom permitted 
himself to be defeated in argument. 

He (the Ancient who could not whistle aeS Ep by 
himself) went to the roadside, to sit down luxuriously upon 
a heap of stones: through the long, dusty grass a field-tele- 
graph-line ran, hidden, and his foot caught in it, and nearly 
brought him down. The young French soldier, still watching 
him unapprovingly, observed the beginning of the little acci- 
dent and almost smiled, but did not smile, since nothing came 
of it. 
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The French column was on the right of the road, the 
English on the left, and the young French soldier had to 
watch from the other side. He turned to a comrade, of his 
own nation, glanced at the Ancient, and made a certain 
gesture. The Ancient had often seen it before, and had al- 
ways hated it. It was brief and simple, and consisted in a 
sharp drawing of the flattened fingers of the right hand across 
the throat, as though one should draw a knife across some- 
one’s gullet—not really one’s own. To assist the imagination 
of dull observers the. words “Aux Allemands ” might ac- 
company the gesture: but in this case there was no such 
necessity. Both French soldiers perfectly comprehended, 
and the elder nodded a quite passionless acquiescence as he 
followed the eyes of his young comrade to the Ancient across 
the road. The Ancient is so called here as being (for his 
surroundings) an ancient personage. His white hair and 
wrinkled hands had nothing to do with all the militant youth 
about him: and he seemed tired, not so much with marching 
as with the longer walk of fifty-six years through life. One 
would say that he was more used to sit at writing by a table 
than on a stone-heap by the roadside. He saw the young 
French soldier’s gesture, and it hurt him a little, for, though 
he had never seen the lad before, he liked him. He smiled 
and stopped himself, not wanting to seem defiant of dis- 
approval. To cover the smile up he lighted a cigareite, 
which the young French soldier also disapproved—as savour- 
ing of nonchalance. 

It should be said that the Ancient wore no uniform, but a 
black suit, grey with dust, and shabby after many a march. 

“ Quick march!” 

And the column moved on again, and the men began to 
sing. 


It’s a long way to Tipperary, 

A long way to go: 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary 
And the sweetest girl I know. 
Good-bye, Piccadilly, 

Farewell, Leicester Square ! 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there. 


They sang; it was no bawling shout, but the clear, clean 
singing of hundreds of Irish throats and lips. 

To many of them Tipperary really stood for home, and 
father and mother, wife, and child. For them the song was 
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no mere echo of the Music Halls, but a hymn of home- 
sickness. 

Hundreds of times the Ancient had heard those words 
and that air: he remembered the first time, and always will 
remember it . . . the panting August night, the serene, huge 
harvest moon staring down on the limitless fields of peace 
across which the comet-trail of war was dragging, the 
choking dust, the night-silence violated by a clatter of war- 
noises, shouting, and scraping of wheels, shrill orders and 
counter-orders, and the moan of a horse that could do no 
more for England than die, as the bravest and wisest can do 
no more. Then a halt, and a half-lull in the babel; and 
that tune and those words. 

There are sweeter tunes, and finer words: but instantly 
he who heard them for the first time felt their grip and thrust 
about his heart, as one feels the chill there who comes down 
ina swing. Then first he resented, as he had resented scores 
and scores of times since, the inept unworthiness and vul- 
garism of the fifth and sixth lines. Piccadilly and Leicester 
Square! Could the rhymester fit nothing better to his wist- 
ful, home-sick melody than that? Could nothing racier of 
Tipperary rise to his fancy?—as though a Moujik soldier 
should begin to wail of Holy Russia and slobber down into a 
lament for Parisian boulevards. 

And yet, and yet the Ancient could never hear the soldier- 
voices lifted in that song and dare to let his face be seen. 
All the astounding cleanness and simplicity of dread war 
lifted and glorified that song into a Marseillaise of England’s 
fidelity to France, the war-march of British honesty come to 
lay down its life for its friend. It was the same now: the 
song never staled or grew hackneyed: each hearing of it 
added association to it, and tune and words brought with 
them a skein of pictures more poignant in simplicity than 
any war painter has ever left us. 

As the Ancient arose from his heap of stones and went 
back to his place in the column the young French soldier 
still watched him, and the bent, white head did not disarm 
his disapproval. Butit half puzzled him. He had been quick 
enough to see on the old face a sharp struggle against assault- 
ing emotion: and he divined that the bending of the head, 
erect enough before, was to hide the emotion. 

“That song,” said his comrade, as they also moved on, 
“is as if one of us should sing of Paris.” 
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But the younger soldier was meridional, from the valleys 
under the Pyrenees, and did not care specially for Paris, 
which he had never seen. He gave a slight nod and tramped 
on in silence, wondering why the old man whose throat he 
thought should be cut had been moved by that singing. He - 
was doubtless a prisoner, a German, and probably a spy. 

The Ancient walked on, and on either side of him roce 
an English officer. 

“ One of these days,” said one of them to him, “ you will 
walk into the German pickets, and they'll shoot you. And 
it will all be because you wear no uniform.”’ 

The Ancient laughed, but did not argue the point afresh. 
The other officer said: 

“ I think that chasseur would cut your throat now if you 
lagged behind and he could catch you alone. He thinks 
you’re a German prisoner, and wonders why on earth we 
don’t put you out of your misery.” 

The Ancient thought so too, and laughed again. But 
it still hurt him a little, for the French had seemed by now 
quite an old friend, and one dislikes the feeling that a friend 
desires one’s death. 

The song went on, and the march went on, and other 
songs followed. Then came another halt, and another order 
to move on again; and this time the ‘Ancient fell back a 
little till his own “lot” had passed; the next “unit” was a 
little way behind. So he walked alone in a nearly empty 
stretch of road. Not quite empty, for the young French 
soldier had lagged tpo and was just behind him. 

“Walk with me,” said the Ancient, stopping, till the 
chasseur was abreast;: “I want to talk to you. Do you 
mind?” 

“You talk French then?” 

“A little, and badly.” 

“I find you talk it well. You pronounce better than 
the English.” 

“I am English. Yes, I pronounce pretty well for an 
Englishman: but I lack vocabulary, and often I cannot say 
what I want in French, because I do not know the French 
for it, and so I have to say something else instead: some- 
thing much less interesting. That is tiresome.” 

The young Frenchman laughed. 

“ I should say,” he observed, “that you would be able 
to say just what you wanted.” 
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“No. But I can say this—do you still wish to cut my 
throat?” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“ Have you changed your mind?” 

“ Monsieur!” 

* I think you have.” 

“ Monsieur, I do not understand.” 

“Ah! My French is worse than I thought. Can I not 
make you understand that I knew you wished to cut my 
throat just now?” 

The young man from the south protested; but the An- 
cient only laughed at his protestations. 

“I wanted,” he said, “to have it out with you; that was 
why I fell behind, haping you would fall behind too. No 
doubt it was an accident that you did fall behind. . . .” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Some accidents are sure to happen: I counted on this 
one. I particularly wished to see if you would still wish to 
kill me when we were alone and had talked together. And 
I particularly wanted to talk to you.” 

“Why, then?” 

“Because I liked you.” 

“Though you supposed I desired to kill you!” 

“ I did not suppose. I knew.” 

“How can one like someone who wishes to kill one?” 

“I don't know. I was trying, just now, to understand.” 

He was trying still. It seemed to him possible, that, 
out of some hidden, perhaps morbid, current of the emo- 
tions, a man should have a peculiar attraction for another 
man who desired, justly as it would seem to that other man, 
to be his executioner, especially if, in the estimation of the 
victim, the execution was really mistaken and unjust. He 
could not recall any instance of such a victim having dis- 
played—on the scaffold, for instance—the least animosity to- 
wards the man from whose hands he was about to receive 
death. Rather it would seem as though the very strange rela- 
tion in which victim and executioner stood created between 
them a subtle tie, clearly felt by the victim. 

“ You are not now thinking of me,” remarked the young 
Chasseur. 

There was so delightfully human a touch of boyish pique 
and vanity in this, that the Ancient laughed aloud. 

“ Not of you personally. I was trying to understand the 
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difficulty you suggested. But why have you changed your 
mind?” 

“ Monsieur! ” 

“Oh ‘Monsieur’! But you do not now in the least de- 
sire to cut my throat. If we were alone, and out of sight 
of everybody, down there in the woods, you would not think 
of it.” 

“You are English—one of our good friends.” 

“Yes, I am your friend. But you only know that I say 
I am English. If I were really a spy should I stick at a 
lie?” 

“You do not tell lies.” 

“ I don’t claim to. It was you who denied that you had 
wished to ——” 

“ Monsieur, will you not forgive that bêtise?” 

“ I forgave it all along. You are not stupid; you must 
have seen that at once.” ! 

“I saw,” said the young man, looking across the fields 
where the ungarnered corn stood, “that you liked me the 
moment you turned and asked me to walk with you. And it 
shamed me. There was no Why. I had only wished to 
do you an injury.” 

“I don’t know. It would have been an injury to your- 
self: cruelty and injustice are the worst things one can do 
to oneself. But I don’t see that to me it would have made 
any difference.” 

“ No difference? To be dead or alive?” 

“I should still have been alive. You flatter yourself. 
You cannot make me dead or alive. You might have pushed 
me round a corner, that is all.” 

“ An ugly corner.” 

“That’s selon: it depends—and not on you, my comrade. 
Besides the best bit of the journey may :be just round the 
ugliest corner.” 

“ You are now reading,” said the youth. 

“Yes: out of the book one has been writing for fifty- 
six years.” 

“You are fifty-six years old? At first I thought you 
much more—very old: and now I have been thinking you 
young. Your words come jumping, light on the foot, and 
they jump into me, as old words do not.” 

“That is because we are friends. Friends are all of 
an age. And a friend’s words come home to a friend’s heart 
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as children come home and sit down by the hearth that wants 
them.” 

They did not look at each other as ;they talked, the French 
lad and his new, old, English friend: sometimes their eyes 
rested on the same place, the horizon, that lay higher than 
the road whereon they marched; otherwise their eyes did 
not meet. But they kept step; and the cadence of their 
footfalls was the pulse of a deep unison. 

Passing a cross-road they saw there another body of 
French troops, infantry, waiting: and among them was a 
young French priest, a volunteer-chaplain, in cassock and 
field-cap. 

“ Excuse me, one minute, I want to go and greet him; 
we also are comrades,” said the Ancient, and he made off 
quickly. . 

The young French soldier from the south watched their 
meeting: he saw them shake hands, like old friends, though 
neither had ever seen the other before, and saw that they 
spoke together with easy intimacy, affectionately. When the 
word to move away came, in less than five minutes, and the 
French troops marched, the Ancient and the young priest 
in the cassock parted like brothers going different roads to- 
wards the same duty. 

When the Ancient rejoined the young soldier, who had 
waited with a sort of boyish petulance, the latter said, half 
jealously: 

“ Another friend!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ You knew him?” 

“ Not before. But he is my brother: we are both priests.” 

“ Are all the English priests like you?” 

“ I don’t know them all. I hope not.” 

“ Why do you hope that?” 

“Because I am half a priest and half a poet: and it 
is better to be simply a priest altogether.” 

“* I should like to read your poems.” 

“ I don’t write them. I don’t know how. Perhaps I am 
too happy.” 

“I see you are happy—though you can scarcely help 
weeping sometimes. Tell me a thing, will you?” 

“ Anything I can.” 

“What makes you happy?” 

There was a inoment’s pause, and, for the first time al- 
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most, the lad turned and looked at his.friend. He was 
blushing and the young man, who was a soldier, and a peas- 
ant, and a gentleman, was ashamed of his question. 

“Ah! I beg your pardon,” he said, hurriedly, “I am 
impertinent.” 

“That is impossible. There is no impertinence between 
friends. Only I hesitated, because to answer your question 
1 might seem to preach.” 

“ A priest must, sometimes.” 

“Yes. But I do it badly. It seems always as if every- 
one must know all one has to tell;—I wish you would tell 
me your name. 7 

“Tt is Constantin.” 

“ Well, Constantin: I am too shy to answer your question. 
Have you ever been in love?” 

“Iam now.” 

“ And it makes you happy?” 

“ No, because I am far away—here in this ugly war. That 
is miserable—to be away.” 

“ I also have been in love all my life: and we are never 
away. Always together.” 

A whimsical memory of a word from a great, homely, 
simple, genre writer, glanced into his ever vagrant fancy, “‘Al- 
ways the best of friends, Pip, always the best of friends ’— 
and the Ancient smiled at his thought. 

‘It is a man you love?” said Constantin, in a voice like 
a clear whisper. : His eyes were again on the high horizon, 
and the Ancient’s were there too: it was more intimate than 
if they had turned and looked each into the other’s face. 
Against the yellow sky upon the ridge there stood out a long 
black way-post, with arms, like an empty cross. 

“Yes, it is a Man,” the Ancient answered. 

‘“And between you and Him there are no quarrels?” 

“None of His making. Mine have been the ladder of 
our intimacy, each one a step upward to something more 
like knowledge. To Him they could make no difference; 
He knew me all along.”’ 

“In my love,” said Constantin, “there come moments 
wher it seems wisest not to know too much—only to be blind: 
none of us are perfect.” 

“No, none of ws. I am luckier than you, having all 
the imperfections on my side.” 
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The lad pondered this saying, and presently said, abrupt- 
ly, something that had nothing to do with it. 

‘Should you talk like this to an English soldier?” 

“ There is no such thing as an English soldier in general. 
One talks to each man as he is. To you I can talk thus—per- 
haps because we never met before, and shall never meet 
again.” 

“I shall meet you again if I can,” said Constantin, with 
decision. 

The Ancient thanked him with a smile, and said: 
‘Whether we do meet again or no we are friends, and that 
matters more. To talk is not so good as to remember.” 

“And you,” cried the lad, jealously, ‘‘ will remember me 
as the fellow who desired to cut your throat.” 

“ I shall remember you,” the Ancient answered, “ as you 
are.” 

One of the English officers came riding back to look for 
him. He laughed as he drew near, and said: 

“ He hasn't stuck his bayonet into you?” 

“ He has only made a little hole in my heart. Do go 
away again.” 

The English major turned his horse again, laughing, and 
said over his shoulder: 

“ Its not my fault if he cuts your throat.” 

“ I did not understand his English,” said Constantin, 
“ but I do not like him. He came to look after you.” 

The sun-setting on the empty cornfields was becoming 
marvellous; a singular grey-pink light, half pearl, half opal, 
clear and yet hard, like porcelaine, had taken hold of every- 
thing. The Ancient watched it with a wistful tenderness, 
like worship. 

“ There is no one to carry the corn,” said Constantin, 
watching his friend’s eyes to see what held them. 

“ No one.” 

“Ts it not sad to see them empty.” 

“ They are not.” 

Constantin looked, as though he had been looking along 
some wand that pointed. 

“ You see someone?” he asked. 

The Ancient nodded, and the lad answered himself. 

“ The same One?” he said. “ The Man you love?” 

He did not turn to see if his friend nodded again, but 
held his eyes on the far horizon that seemed hardly nearer 
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than when they had first looked at it. Presently he spoke 
again. 

“That Man,” he said, “ I hardly know Him. I do not 
do many sins. But I hardly know Him; I, I am young ——” 

* So is He. Eternal and always young.” 

“ And I am aman ——” 

“ So is He.” 

“ But I live among men, and them I can love.” 

Another echo smote the memory of the Ancient, from a 
poet this time, one of those poets who had been able to say 
for him the things he could only feel: a sad echo too. 

I saw God sitting above me ; 
And I, I sat among men, 
And I have loved these. 

‘“* He also lives among men, and loves them —-—” 

“ Why?” asked the lad abruptly. 

“ I often wonder. To teach us perhaps. In that you, 
and He are alike. But, Constantin, if you can do that, that 
difficult divine thing, you can do the other: it is much 
easier.” 

“ Easier to love Him?” | 

“ Ever so much. What shabby turn does He ever serve 
us? When is He pre-occupied, or busy, or taken up with 
others? You like me?” 

“ Yes, because you like me 

“Yes; but you might come to me and find me speaking 
to someone else. I can only talk to one friend at a time.” 

“ That is true. I should not care to talk to you when you 
had to try and speak with someone else as well.” 

“ That’s the difference. One always has Him to oneself 
—in all this crowded, talking world.” 

“ I have never talked to Him.” 

“That is not His fault.” 

“ Nor He to me.” 

“ Neither is that His fault: it is your misfortune. He is 
no vulgar pusher of Himself. He only follows and waits 
and ——”’ 

“ What?” 

“ Loves. It is a horrible thing to love and deserve love, 
and never get it. That is His story. I know you can pity 
it. You saw in a moment that I loved you: and, though I 
have never done one single thing for you, you would feel 
pity for me if you had not loved me back.” 

VOL. CXXV. F 
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“ Ah, but you Aave done something for me. Ever so 
much. We met by the roadside, strangers out of all the 
world, and you saw in me a silly, brutal fellow that wanted 
to kill you. Yes, it is true, I confess it; and at the first sound 
of your voice I knew you loved me. Is that nothing? Who 
am I? You can see; a piou-piou of the south, a fellow from 
nowhere, of no account, and you n 

‘Do stop, Constantin. It is impossible you can see so 
much, and not see more. You wanted to kill me: justly as 
you thought—a cruel justice, though. We Aave killed Him, 
not as a spy, and all His revenge is to love us. You asked 
‘Why ’: and God knows I can’t say. There was a saint once, 
and she cried, ‘ Of a truth Thou hast made a fool of Thyself, 
Jesus Christ, for Thy love of us.’ ” 

That saying smote the heart of the lad, and his clean, 
tender, sensitive mouth showed a twist, like pain. His eyes 
and his lips could express pain more easily than mirth. Him 
also the Galilean was conquering. 

“* She was a Saint,” he said, “ but a woman; I could not 
confess to her. To you I could, because you are a man, and 
not a saint. Look there j 

By the wayside, at a desolate corner of the road, was a 
Calvary. “Consider,” they had written beneath the lonely 
figure, “ if there be a sorrow like to my sorrow.” 

And the lad understood at last that it was no plaint of 
pain, no outcry against cross, and nails, and thorns. Only 
the supreme lament of unloved Divine Love, lonely and un- 
cared for’ 

“ Let me confess here,” said the lad. 

And the old man in the shabby, worn-out garments, road- 
stained and dusty, sat down upon the steps of the cross, while 
the dying sun reddened again those agonized, hungry arms, 
flung wide and high above him, to draw all things to their 
embrace.”’ 

And another echo struck him . . . “ With the chords of 
aman: the strings of Adam.” 

But the lad’s eyes were no longer seeking the Dead Christ 
on the Cross, above him; they sought the living Friend whom 
his friend saw in the fields through which their road lay. 

“ Tell me,” he pleaded, “ a thing, to encourage me. Why 
do you love Him so much?” 

‘‘ Because He has forgiven so much,” said the old man, 
making his own confession first. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


HIDDEN. 


The Heavenly Fields are full of light, 
The Heavenly House is fair. 

The cloud but hides them from my sight, 
My two who wear their robes of white— 
(O Jesu dear, be Thou their Light! 
This, this is all my prayer.) 


The cloud but hides them from my sight, 
Yet oft my tears downfall; 

They were to me so great delight, 

My two whose robes are washed and white—- 
(O Jesu dear, be Thou their Light, 

Their Rest, their Life, their All!) 


They were to me so great delight, 
So great their loss to me. 

I cannot climb the heavenly height, 
Down in the vale I still must fight; 
(O Jesu dear, be Thou my Sight, 
Till them again I see!) 


I cannot climb the heavenly height, 

My heart’s high hymn sinks low: 

My morning joy is turned to night, 

For they are gone who blessed my sight: 
(O Jesu dear, be Thou my Light! 

Ah, Lord, I loved them so.) 


I know Thy Fields are full of light, 
I know Thy House is fair. 

I would not change their day to night, 
I would believe with all my might: 

(O Jesu dear, be all our Light, 

And bring me to them there!) 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The ‘‘Constructive Review.” 


WITH the December number for this year, which has just 
reached us, the Constructive Review completes a second year 
of existence. During this time the Editor has been able to 
bring together a number of interesting articles on the great 
religious problems as they present themselves to the minds 
of a variety of writers of reputation belonging to different 
countries and representing different standpoints. This has 
caused the young Review to attract an amount of attention 
which has gained for it a recognized place among the organs 
of religious thought. Has it also enabled it to advance the 
cause for which it was founded? For, it will be remembered, 
it took up in some sense the idea which inspired the Reunion 
Review (which, to the regret of many, expired in the spring 
of 1911), the idea, that is to say, of providing a common 
platform where those interested in promoting the cause of 
Christian Reunion might meet and exchange in friendly in- 
tercourse their thoughts and feelings on this all-important 
subject. Representative writers were to expound, each from 
the standpoint of the Communion to which he belonged, what 
he deemed requisite to place the ideas of that Communion be- 
fore the readers of the Review, in regard to its beliefs, its con-. 
stitutions, its aims, and the motives on which they are based, 
also its history and the problems of development and progress 
which are engaging the minds of its adherents, together with 
the methods by which they look to secure the eventual re- 
moval of the scandal of these religious separations. Lest. 
by adopting such a plan the Review should become a battle- 
field of religious controversy, it was laid down as a rule for 
it that in its pages there should be no “ attack with polemical 
animus ” made on other contributors, but that each should 
be content to expound his own view; and it was on this ac- 
count that the Review was named the Constructive Review,. 
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a name which was not to be taken as implying disapprobation 
of controversy in itself, provided it be courteously conducted, 
but only that its own pages were not the proper place for 
it. What was contemplated was that it should become a 
meeting-place where contributors could think aloud in 
the hopes that other contributors and readers might have 
their thoughts stimulated by what they read in its numbers, 
and might learn useful lessons as to the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of reunian, perhaps, too, form friendships out of which 
organized efforts for reunion might result. Such was the 
anticipation, and now after a two years’ interval one naturally 
wonders whether and how far it has been realized. Only 
the Editor could answer this query, and probably not even he. 
The process of mental formation is necessarily slow, and it is 
often long before any change of direction it has undergone 
becomes sufficiently appreciable to the mind of the thinker 
himself to enable him to estimate the extent to which he 
has learnt from or has assimilated the thoughts or beliefs 
of others. Still one cannot help noticing that the exclusion 
from the Review of any arrangement for discussions to and 
fro of the subjects mooted, especially of those bearing directly 
on reunion, stands somewhat in the way of its utility. 
For it is by opposing argument to argument in the discussion 
of a position definitely advanced that one gets to the root of 
the subject, and makes real progress in comprehending it; 
and this when the discussion is between persons who have 
a common object in view, such as is the determination to dis- 
cover a really practical way to end the divisions of Christen- 
dom, ought to be capable of being conducted not only with 
courtesy but even with Christian cordiality on both or rather 
on all sides. And does not the lack of such a provision for 
friendly discussion reveal itself in a tendency in the Review 
for the contributors to fly apart into independent essays and 
lose sight altogether of the exigencies of the reunion move- 
ment? 

This is just a friendly suggestion offered to the Editor, 
as to the practicability of which it is for him to judge. But 
while offering this criticism we must not fail to express ap- 
preciation of the collection of valuable articles he has given 
us in the Review, many of which have been most instructive. 
In the present number there are several of this nature. Those 
that please us especially are those of Dr. Loofs on Luther and 
Mysticism, of Dr. Adolf Deissmann on /nternational and 
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Interdenominational Research of the New Testament, and 
of M. Eugene Tavernier’s /xdependent Teaching in France. 
This last is an admirable one and furnishes a welcome 
comprehensive history of the splendid resistance of the 
French Catholic parents during recent years to the persecut- 
ing laws by which it was attempted to deprive their children 
of the blessings of the Catholic faith. With the other two 
articles mentioned naturally we cannot agree at all points, 
but Dr. Loofs, although he makes the mistake of tracing a 
genetic relation between Catholic mysticism and Neo- 
Platonism, and does not understand that for Catholics mysti-~ 
cism has its source in a special supernatural gift of God, 
strikes a sound and, in these days, a much needed note when 
he contends that “ it is the duty of all friends of constructive 
Christianity to emphasize the fact that the strength of Christi- 
anity does not lie in the knowledge acquired by the mystic of 
all times, even by the pre-Christian ones, but ¿z solo verbo, 
in the historical revelation alone”; and Dr. Deissmann, 
though—when he asks “ by what means then does the Bible 
Commission work,” and replies, “ by none other means they 
possess on whose works it passes judgment "—he shows that 
he misapprehends altogether the nature of its work, pays 
what, as coming from him, is a welcome tribute to “ the 
present Roman Catholic investigation of the New Testament 

of which he can speak only with high respect,” and 
after a laudatory reference to the French School £cole pra- 
tique d'Etudes bibligues,'and Herr Meinertz’s Meutesta- 
mentliche Abhandlungen, concludes that “if we view the 
whole international and interconfessional investigation of the 
New Testament as a great parallelogram of forces, the 
Catholic work co-operates in a frequently fruitful way by the 
care and caution of its method in the needful criticism of 
criticism.” 

S. F. S5. 


Justice to Mexico, 


Were it not that the troubles in Mexico are now of very 
long standing and were in full career many months before the 
clouds of war descended upon Europe, we should naturally 
ascribe the present silence of the English secular press re- 
garding what is going on in that revolutionary State to its 
own preoccupation with its more immediate interests. But 
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long before the European war began secular papers paid 
very little attention to Mexican outrages. The phenomenon, 
which we believe is and has been as noticeable in the 
American secular press, must then be ascribed to some other 
cause. Of itself it is surely worthy of remark and comment 
that a large country of some sixteen million inhabitants should 
have remained plunged in anarchy for nearly two years, the 
prey to a series of unscrupulous adventurers at the head of 
rival hordes of bandits, with no apparent prospect of settle- 
ment until one set manages to annihilate the rest. Humani- 
tarian feeling, if not commercial interests, should surely have 
prompted the press of every land to pillory the shocking 
crimes against humanity abundantly proved againt Carranza, 
Villa, Zapata, and their savage troops. An English subject, 
Mr. Benton, was murdered by Villa, but even this did not 
arouse our journals. Yet there is some excuse for the press of 
the Old World, It is far removed from the scene, and 
rumour and legend are so mingled with fact in the reports 
from news agencies that all alike are regarded with mistrust. 
It is the secular press of America, on which the people depend 
for information, that is grievously at fault. There, as over 
here, our Catholic contemporaries have done their duty, they 
have laboured with earnestness to expose the unspeakable 
villainies which stain the whole conduct of the various Mexi- 
can revolutionaries, but as their protests are not confirmed by 
the secular press they are presumed to be ex parte and excite 
little attention. We have no reason to doubt the occurrence 
of these abominations,—barbarous cruelties exercised against 
priests, religious of both sexes and all practical Catholics, 
a determined and organized attack upon Catholicism as an 
institutional religion, a relentless persecution of the Christian 
name which betters the black example set by Portugal, a com- 
plete overthrow even of civil justice and law and order. These 
are all proved up to the hilt by trustworthy evidence, both 
American and Mexican, they are established with much more 
certainty than the much less heinous crimes laid to the charge 
of the Prussian soldiery—what malign influence is it that 
causes the American public, so easily moved to pity, so ready 
to succour the persecuted, so generous towards the weak, 
to turn its eyes away from the horrors enacted on its borders? 

It does not become those of other nations to pronounce 
judgment on a foreign Government except on evidence that 
is irrefutable. We need only call attention to the fact that 
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the United States Government is being judged and con- 
demned by its own loyal subjects for its attitude in regard to 
Mexico. 

Madero, the successor of Porfirio Diaz, was elected Presl- 
dent in November, 1911. His rule was much resisted, es- 
pecially by Felix Diaz, the late President’s nephew. Civil 
war broke out in 1913. For the sake of peace Madcro was 
requested to resign by the Mexican Senate and all the foreign 
representatives. He refused, shot one of the envoys, was 
himself arrested, and shot on the way to prison by a personal 
enemy. Huerta, Madero’s chief general, was suspected of 
connivance in this murder, but was cleared of guilt by the 
U.S. Ambassador. He was elected provisional President in 
February, 1913. Great Britain and all other foreign Govern- 
ments, except the United States, recognized the new ruler. 
President Taft promised to do so when stable government was 
restored. Huerta was an able ruler and peace seemed 
probable, but some sinister opposition began to develop 
when it was found that he meant to live as a prac- 
tising Catholic. That influence was Masonry. The new 
President refused to become a Mason and adopt the anti-re- 
ligious programme advanced by that Society in Mexico and 
the States. Henceforth his doom was sealed. The troubles 
in the remote north, hitherto of slight consequence, began to 
be serious. The Masons conferred with Villa and Carranza, 
the rebel leaders there, and, it would seem, by some means or 
other secured for them abundant supplies of war material, 
and, what was more important still, the determined neutrality 
of the United States Government. President Wilson had suc- 
ceeded President Taft, and he, from the moment of his 
election to the present hour, has consistently refused to take 
any measures to restore order in Mexico. His non-recog- 
nition finally produced the resignation of the one man who 
could deal with the situation, President Huerta, and since 
then matters have gone from bad to worse. It seems in- 
credible that any civilized power should tolerate within the 
sphere of its influence such vile atrocities as have been and 
are being perpetrated by the revolutionary parties in Mexico. 
The lesser guilt of Portugal roused some not ineffectual pro- 
tests in this country, but that America, having had clear 
evidence brought before it of the terrible state of affairs ina 
land regarding which it claims exclusive rights of inter- 
vention, should be dumb and inactive really shocks us. 


Xy 
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The evidence, the neglect, its causes are brought together 
and exhaustively set forth in a striking pamphlet called 
Justice to Mexico, published by the America press. That 
the grievances herein voiced are not due to mere Catholic 
prepossessions may be seen from a statement made by ex- 
President Taft on November 28th to the following effect: — 


It is difficult to deny the fairness of the conclusion that in 
announcing to the world that we never would recognize Huerta 
either as Provisional President or as permanent President, in lift- 
ing the embargo on the importation of arms to enable the forces 
of Carranza and Villa to arm themselves, and in the seizure and 
occupation of his chief revenue-producing port of Vera Cruz, we 
deliberately drove Huerta out of Mexico and as deliberately 
brought in Carranza and Villa in the expectation that they would 
compose the troubles of unfortunate Mexico. Our policy there- 
fore has been that, while defining our status as merely that of 
watchful waiting, we have neither watched nor waited, but have 
in fact most hastily intervened, and thus find the present anarchy 
charged as the logical consequences of our policy.! 


Meanwhile, President Wilson, whose apathy has fur- 
nished the moral encouragement and the material means of 
innumerable and unspeakable brutalities, has no other answer 
to make to the cries of agony from outraged maidenhood and 
tortured manhood in Mexico than to say, when addressed by 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies: “ I am dis- 
tressed that our fellow-countrymen do not more fully realize 
how frequent and serious our attempts have been to act in 
the interest of their people in Mexico!” 

J. K. 


Catholic Tracts for the Times. 


Notwithstanding the flood, daily increasing, of war litera- 
ture of all kinds there still seems a gap to be filled which im- 
mediately and pressingly concerns us as Catholics. Much 
has been written on the ethical, philosophical, and historical 
issues raised by the war, which is in every way valuable, 
and much the value of which has been discounted by ill- 
founded or confused reasoning, not to say wrong principles. 
With no idea of standing aloof, but on the contrary, with the 
keen desire to bring our contribution to the common cause, 
we Catholics need to state clearly our reasoned argument 


3 Quoted in America, Dec, rath, a journal which has nobly exerted itself to make 
known the woes of Mexican Catholics and secure their redress. 


~ 
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on such questions as the ethics of War,.the nature of Patriot- 
ism, the moral issues now at stake, and the like. We need 
to do so for the instruction of our own people, for the help 
we can thus bring to our fellow-countrymen’s appreciation of 
the subject, for the satisfactory presentation of the British 
case to Catholic neutrals—in whose eyes the philosophical 
defects of many a non-Catholic statement of the case will 
be at once held to prejudice the case itself. We understand 
that a small volume likely to be of the greatest use in this 
respect will appear early in the year, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Social Guild; we trust its publication may be 
hurried forward with all speed. Dealing thoroughly, yet 
with no great burden of technicality, with such topics as the 
nature, scope and validity of International Law, the Catholic 
doctrine as to War in its history and in its present bearings, 
the ideal of Peace and the various efforts, mistaken or well- 
founded, to attain it, the little book, published at a popular 
price, will, we feel sure, worthily meet a real need. 

But beyond this, there is a need for popular matter, of 
the penny kind to which Catholics are so well accustomed— 
matter which the C.T.S. could perhaps hardly reckon with- 
in its special scope, since it would be essentially of a national 
rather than of a religious character. The admirable “ Ox- 
ford Pamphlets, 1914” point the way; indeed, little more 
than a Catholic supplement to them is needed in order to 
provide us with a complete armoury both for home defence 
and for the due presentation of our case among Catholic 
neutrals. It should surely not be difficult to produce such a 
series. Already on some of the most important subjects we 
have splendid material in some of the Advent Pastorals of 
our Bishops, in the contributions of our periodicals to the 
cause, in such articles as Mr. Wilfrid Ward's in the Fort- 
nightly. Nor should there be any difficulty in providing for 
suitable treatment of some subjects which literally cry aloud 
for popular exposition. Such are the Neutrality of the Holy 
See in the war, what it means and what it does not mean; 
Prayers for Peace, what they do and do not seek (a subject 
most judiciously treated the other day in New York by the 
Paulist Father Searle); the nature, scope and obligations of 
civic duty; the ethical and legal limitations upon methods 
in warfare. Following on the excellent studies of separate 
national policies in the Oxford Pamphlets, we should cer- 
tainly supply one on the European Policy of the Holy See 
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since 1870, and another on the issues for Catholicism in 
South-East Europe; the movement in France from the 
Catholic point of view also deserves attention, as well as the 
debt civilization owes to Belgium, more particularly on its 
religious side. We pass over the wider questions of Mili- 
tarism, Bernhardism, and the actual outrages against reli- 
gion and humanity, as already largely dealt with, though 
assuredly there is much to be said from our distinctive point 
of view, and in a manner spccially calculated to appeal to 
our own co-religionists in neutral countries. There remain 
other topics which might well afford subject-matter for the 
edification or the instruction of our own people, such as the 
stories of Louvain, Reims, Ypres, so full of Catholic 
memories, and many of the actualities of the battle-field 
which from week to week have aftorded in the pages of the 
Tablet such stirring stories of Christian heroism. We are 
convinced not only of the need for some such Catholic propa- 
ganda of the National cause, but also of the success that 
would attend it, if promptly and boidly initiated under com- 
petent editorship by one of our publishers. 

H.S.D. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Because we belong to the British Empire, be- 

British Cause we are exhorted at times to “ think 
Imperialism. imperially,” does it follow that we profess Im- 
perialism? Much depends upon our under- 

standing of the term. The British Empire is not altogether an 
Empire of the old sort, a collection of various nations and races 
under the dominance of a single superior State and ruled for its 
benefit. It has grown in the most haphazard way, by conquest, 
by treaty, by cession, by colonization. The central power once 
attempted to be imperial in regard to its own offspring and 
promptly lost the American colonies, whereas, by ceding respon- 
sible Government to the Canadas after the rebellion of 1837, it 
made those settlements the most loyal of subjects. Having in 
view the wide extent of autonomy amongst its constituents and 
the constant tendency to extend it further when possible, it must 
be admitted that the main principle at work in the Empire is 
liberty, not authority, and its bond of union is consent, not 
coercion. This is why the British Empire as it now exists (how- 
ever it was in the past), is no menace to'the peace of the world; 
it allows the principle of nationality within its borders due scope: 
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it threatens no free nation outside. Were its spirit to change 
and become autocratic the daughter nations would drop otf like 
ripe fruit and the dependencies would become rebellious. Only 
a power which was felt to be substantially honest and unselfish 
could command the spontaneous devotion of so many different 
races and interests; only a government recognized to have the 
welfare of the governed at heart could win such unasked support 
from all quarters of the globe. The United Kingdom does not 
aim at making the world British or at imposing its peculiar ideals 
on any race, except in so far as those ideals embody the eternal 
principles of justice and law and order, everywhere essential to 
human welfare. It has been the slow growth of time, modified 
and improved by long experience, and, although still imperfect 
because severed from the inspiration of God’s Church, it has 
harmonized, as the world has never seen harmonized elsewhere, 
the principles of order, unity, and freedom. 


In almost every point—history, development, 
The German character, extent, purpose—it is in complete 
Empire. contrast to that other mighty power with which 
it is now contending. The German Empire is a 
union of kindred peoples dwelling side by side and speaking 
the same language, yet it is a new-comer in human history and 
it was constructed in a short time of deliberate purpose by a 
mixture of force and artifice. It has no historic continuity with 
the old Germanic Empire, although that comprised some of its 
peoples and occupied part of the same territory. It aims at 
a world-dominion in order to impose upon the world that order, 
system, discipline, which have so marvellously contributed to its 
prosperity at home. It wants to Prussianize the earth because it* 
is convinced that Prussian “ Kultur ” is the highest achievement 
of human mind and will. Given the soundness of its assumptions, 
its purpose is a sufficiently lofty one. But if those assumptions 
are unsound, as experience shows them to be, then the German 
Empire can only be a tyranny destructive of the liberty and dig- 
nity of man. 


The hopes that were excited by the first Balkan 

The Empire of war—that at length the enemies of Christianity 
the Turk. were to be driven from the Europe they had 
oppressed and misgoverned so long—and which 

werc shattered by the internecine conflict of the victors, have now 
revived in much greater strength, owing to the Turkish Empire 
having joined the German alliance. We can hardly now believe, 
true though it be, that, although the character of this anti-Chris- 
tian government has always been perfectly well known, its con- 
tinued presence in Europe is mainly due to British support in the 
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past. We rightly condemn the Kaiser for having made friends 
with the infamous Abdul Hamid, when the hands of that despot 
were red with the blood of Armenian Christians, but we are apt 
to forget that the British Prime Minister, Disraeli, for similar 
political aims, winked at the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876, and 
prevented outraged Christendom from avenging those crimes. In 
this Asiatic Empire we have a third type, which as a Government 
possesses no admirable qualities whatever. It has ruled for its 
own benefit, has blighted the lands and oppressed the peoples 
subject to its sway, has never entered European civilization and 
knows nothing of Christian morality. Well might Newman, 
whose eloquent “ Lectures on the Turks,” delivered in 1852, re- 
main the most exhaustive and damaging indictment of Ottoman 
rule ever penned, call this moribund Empire “ the inveterate and 
hateful enemy of the Cross.” Please God, the disappearance of 
the Turk from Europe will include his banishment from Pales- 
tine, and the cradle of Christianity will come once more under 
Christian influence. Meanwhile, after his wont, he is plundering 
the missions there, and it is much to be feared that he will go 
down, as he arose, in a riot of massacre and destruction. Ina 
truer sense than was at first anticipated the campaign of the Allies 
is a new Crusade. 


We are justified in calling the Rev. Percy 
A typical Dearmer, D.D., a typical Anglican because, as. 
Anglican. evidenced in his recent book False Gods, he 
disregards Christian tradition, Church author- 
ity, and the inspiration of the Bible, and parades the deductions 
of his own reason and moral sense as the ultimate truth. He is 
indeed a notable specimen of the aipetixos, the “ selecter,” 
picking and choosing amongst the Christian dogmas at his own 
sweet will. The Church Times! reviews his book with a sort 
of indulgent severity: “ So far as Dr. Dearmer has a theory 
it is well that it should be stated’’; but the previous 
greson How comes this manifest heretic to be a Doctor of 
Divinity and the incumbent of an important Anglican Church ?— 
does not seem to occur to the reviewer. There are worse heretics, 
no doubt, in Anglican high places than Dr. Dearmer. He docs 
not, as far as we know, deny the divinity of Our Lord, but he 
rejects eternal punishment, the retributive nature of suffering, the 
value of asceticism, the divine origin of the Christian hierarchy— 
“Christ . . . . was indifferent as to how his Church should 
be officered '—and the competence of St. Paul to interpret the 
spirit of Christianity. Still, so do very many others, and why 
pillory Dr. Dearmer in particular? Well, we have no special 
concern to do so; it is the type we are interested in and the. 
1 Nov. 27, 1914. 
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character of the Church of which the type is the natural product. 
How characteristic, for instance, of a married clergy is Dr. 
Dearmer’s distrust of the ascetical principle. * Asceticism,” 
writes this divine from his comfortable vicarage, “ has stained the 
life of many Saints,” including, doubtless, St. Paul, who chastised 
his body assiduously and told the Corinthians that watchings and 
fastings and other austeritics were the outward insignia of the 
ministers of God. However, Dr. Dearmer can set St. Paul right 
and explain away the ascctic teaching of a Greater than St. Paul, 
and yet the Anglican Church has no words of reproof. This is 
the wonderful thing, the marvel of which, common though it is, is 
always fresh. The Bishop of Zanzibar, the Rev. R. Knox, and 
others of their school are united in communion with a man whose 
beliefs are utterly divergent from theirs. The reason is, ‘here 
is no one in their Church to decide which is right, The Rev. 
Dr. Cheyne, the Biblical scholar, can ally himself formally with 
Bahaism as a somewhat superior creed to Christianity, and not 
a Bishop of them all dare condemn him! 


The pastors indeed are dumb, silence being a 

The Living degree better than flouted authority. However, 
Voice. the flock has no such reason for reticence, as 

Lord Halifax has shown, who lately took the 

Bishop of Manchester roundly to task for inhibiting the use of 
“ Eucharistic vestments ” in his diocese, declaring that Bishops 
who “ disobey the plainest rubrics and disregard the requirements 
of the Book of Common Prayer ” have themselves “ forfeited all 
moral right to insist on the duty of obedience to what it may 
please them, in defiance of the fact, to call ‘ the law of the Church 
of England’.”! Here, as always in these Anglican disputes, 
there is question of interpretation of dead formularies; the 
Bishop thinks there is no Sacrifice involved in the Eucharist, and 
has written a learned book to prove his case; Lord Halifax and 
the E.C.U., who think there is, are heretics in his eyes; why, 
then, should he encourage their herctical beliefs and practices 
amongst his people? What authority, after all, has the E.C.U. 
to decide the content of the Anglican faith? Or, if it comes to 
that, wo in this topsy-turvy institution has authority to do so? 
On this rock the Anglican theory invariably and inevitably splits. 
There is no living voice in Anglicanism to interpret and decide 
the letter of tradition. There is no Authority to guide, instruct, 
and restrain the wayward active human mind, ever striving after 
novelty and notoriety, so prone to speculation and doubt, so open 
to various non-intellectual influences, so unwilling to submit ex- 
cept to the clearest evidence. That Living Infallible Voice is 


1 See proceedings of the English Church Union (Northern Province) at Manchester, 
December 8th. 
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the exclusive possession of the Catholic Church, and so in that 
body we never meet the spectacle, so ludicrous and so pathetic, 
of the flock sitting in judgment on the pastorate. 


f It is to Catholicism that we must turn to learn 
The orm the true functions of a teaching body, divinely 
the War accredited as the guardian and exponent of 
truth, and in the Advent pastorals of our Hier- 
archy we find an admirable object-lesson of its powers in exercise. 
All deal more or less directly with the war and its lessons, yet all, 
whatever the angle in which they approach the subject, lay down 
with absolute clearness and unanimity the same consistent Catho- 
lic doctrine. Amidst the vast literature to which this conflict has 
given birth, there are no writings that go so immediately to the 
heart of the matter or state its moral bearings so plainly as these 
comparatively short but weighty utterances. The Bishops are 
agreed on the question of historical fact—that, in the words of 
the Archbishop of Liverpool, “the British Empire entered upon 
this war with a clear conscience and clean hands.” And they are 
of course at one on the more important ethical questions involved. 
With great variety of illustrative detail their Lordships point out 
the true character of this terrible visitation, and the duties, per- 
sonal and national, it creates for the individual. The vicious ex- 
tremes of militarism and Quakerism are condemned and, no less 
clearly, the practice, common among the thoughtless, of dwelling 
too exclusively upon the good of which war can be made the 
occasion. The duty of prayer, of self-reformation, of charity 
towards the foe, of a purified public life—these are amongst the 
valuable moral lessons which these eloquent charges inculcate. 
We can conceive no more useful pamphlet for distribution at the 
present crisis than one which should include the pertinent pas- 
sages that occur in this body of Episcopal doctrine. 


Tne British Army Service Corps, entrusted with 

Soul and the victualling of the troops in the ficld, is an 
Body. organization of remarkable efficiency, one of 

the indispensable factors in the successful con- 

duct of our campaign. To perfect its discipline and ensure its 
Capacity the War Office has devoted the most skilled attention. 
And if we may believe current reports, whatever our soldiers 
suffer from in the firing line, it is not from lack of good and 
plentiful food. Yet, so dechristianized have our public depart- 
ments become, that a prolonged agitation on the part of Catholic 
authorities has been necessary to secure that some adequate pro- 
vision should be made for the spiritual needs of Catholic soldiers 
on active service. It showed rather a lack of common sense in 
our military chiefs that they should expect Catholics to put them- 
selves readily in a position where they would be sure to be de- 
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prived of spiritual assistance when they most needed it. No 
soldiers would enlist in an army unprovided with commissariate 
or medical departments. Yet neither is more desirable for a man 
constantly facing death than means of spiritual help. And this 
lack of military imagination is still more extraordinary when we 
consider the extreme care taken to consult the religious suscepti- 
bilities, mostly concerned with questions of food and cooking, of 
our Indian troops in the field. If it is right, as it assuredly is, 
thus to respect the religious convictions of pagans who are fight- 
ing in your cause, how much better right has the Christian, simi- 
larly placed, to expect consideration for his faith? Something, 
as we said, has been done to meet the need, and now “ every 
Irish regiment and battalion predominantly Catholic ”’ is to have 
its own chaplain, and more are to be sent to the gencral hospitals. 
It must be a nuisance for those in the direction of affairs to pro- 
vide for details so much out of their line, but even human pru- 
dence would suggest that a conscience at peace is as important a 
factor in military prowess as a body well fed. 


The French Government started this campaign 
Some doubts with its anti-clericalism little, if in any way, 
about Russia. abated. The heroism of her soldier-priests and 
the devotion of her nursing-sisters have brought 
about a more Catholic public opinion, and after sundry exhibi- 
tions of spite, in the interests of ‘ liberty of conscience,” the 
Government has reappointed chaplains to the Army. The Russian 
Government, on its side, began by promising emancipation and 
autonomy to the Catholics of Poland. Have these two Allies of 
ours reversed their rôles? No one, considering the haphazard 
and imperfect news-service of the time, can venture to speak with 
certainty of events outside his own range of experience, but there 
are ominous rumours that Russia is persecuting the Uniats in 
Galicia and destroying the last vestiges of autonomy in Finland. 
Now, our hopes largely rest upon Russia, not only on the success 
of her arms at the moment, but also on her definite adoption of 
those ideals of tolerance and freedom that inspire our Western 
civilization. The British people, in view of the present needs, 
have gladly laid aside that attitude of distrust towards the great 
Slav power which Disraeli did so much to foster. Professor 
Vinogradoff, in his Oxford Pamphlet, Russia: the Psychology 
of a Nation, has drawn a fascinating picture of a cultured and 
spiritual people: it would be sad if a reactionary bureaucracy 
should commit our Ally to a policy of intolerance towards national 
and religious aspirations, such as is being adumbrated by the 
censored press. No doubt influential friends of Russia will be 
able to convey to her Government what an alienation of present 
sympathy and what a crop of future troubles such a course would 
create. 
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The Daily Chronicle and other papers have 
Fraudulent done admirable service in calling public at- 
Contractors. tention to the frauds by which various contrac- 
tors have endeavoured to exploit the country’s 
needs. The constant recurrence of this phenomenon on like oc- 
casions shows to what a depth commercial morality, divorced 
from the sway of religion, has sunk. We complain about the want 
of public spirit shown by the slackness of recruiting, what is it 
to that hardened selfishness which exposes our soldiers to discom- 
fort in camp and danger in the field by supplying inferior cloth- 
ing, shelter, and equipment? The contractors fattened on the 
Army’s distress in the Crimean War, in the Boer War, in every 
war that we have ever waged—how is it that the War Office cannot 
yet ensure efficient service from the civilians it enploys? No doubt 
graft, secret commissions on orders, and other forms of corrup- 
tion are hard to get rid of; perhaps if the chief offenders, those 
who bribe comparatively poor men, were tried by martial law and 
punished with severity a check might be put to such practices., 
Meanwhile, it is all to the good that they have been dragged into 
light thus early in the campaign: we may trust that the papers 
which have done this public service will continue the good work 
till it is no longer necessary. This is an aspect of incivism 
which unfortunately is not confined to war-time. Commercial 
strife, due to greed of undue profits and resulting in sweating 
and other forms of oppression of the poor, is terribly prevalent in 
peace. We must look to it that our Christianity, as well as our 
charity, begins at home. Militarism, the desire of undue politi- 
cal supremacy, has its equivalent in every other sphere, when- 
ever human desire ceases to be limited by justice. 


In the present crisis one should especially 

In omnibus guard against the common practice of making 
Charitas. sweeping generalizations about other peoples, 
summing up, for instance, the German charac- 

ter in a single phrase, as if that nation did not, like every other, 
embrace a large variety of distinct types. And, despite the 
thoroughness and uniformity of German education, those types 
are very differently cultivated, according as they belong to the 
Catholic or other religions. We should be sorry if British ment- 
ality were considered abroad to be adequately represented by 
the verbal posturings of Mr. Bernard Shaw or by the (happily 
muffled) heroics of the Jingo press. So in like manner we should 
not readily take journalists like Harden, or writers like Fursten, 
or soldiers like von Disfurth, all of whom openly proclaim that 
might is right and that war dissolves all moral obligations, as 
the mouthpieces of true German feeling. However much they 
may have acquiesced in the development of military power in 
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Germany, the twenty-five millions of German Catholics do not, 
because they cannot consistently with their faith, approve of the 
militarist doctrine. They repudiate Bernhardi, they declare 
Treitschke of no account, they reject Kant whose scepticism finally 
overthrew the morality which Luther sapped and shook; they 
are, in a word, as good Catholics as exist in the world. But good 
Catholics can be led astray and misinformed, as these have been. 
Assuming the truth of what their histories and their press have 
told them about the designs of other nations and about the im- 
mediate causes of the war, they see no reason to doubt the justice 
of their cause, and, as for their soldiers’ methods of warfare, 
how do we know what kind of news reaches them? This at least we 
know, that they have been taught to regard all news from foreign 
sources as suspect or false. So let us beware, in the spirit of 
Burke, of trying to indict a nation. Belonging as we do to a 
Church that is constantly misunderstood and maligned even by 
honest people, we can estimate the tremendous influence of reli- 
gious prejudice: national prejudice is just as strong. 


” The question of organized football during war 
Professional time, which has been condemned and advocated. 
Football. with equal vigour, and which has been charac- 
teristically solved for the moment by a com- 
promise, really goes deeper than the needs of the occasion. [Ít 
suggests the further question, often indeed discussed before, 
whether professional football, which has become a commercial 
business, and provides the chief week-end spectacular amuse- 
ment of our working classes for half the year, is a practice to be 
encouraged. There is much to be said against it: it is notoriously 
the occasion of widespread gambling, and, like horse-racing, in- 
volves frequent fraud; it keeps the spectators from exercise on 
their own account and, as the present crisis shows, prevents them 
from realizing matters of more importance; there is nothing 
elevating about it and much that degrades. It is almost as easy 
to framc an indictment against it as against the gladiatorial shows 
of old Rome. Still, it is not so easy to suggest a remedy, an alter- 
native occupation. Not all the spectators could themselves play, 
if only for want of ficld-space, though assuredly many more might 
play than do. But in any case public amusements cannot be 
determined by force of law: they indicate the popular taste and 
demand, and that is best reached and controlled by education. 


, National military service has been suggested as 

Against a substitute for spectacular football. Perhaps 
Conscription. in a community the industrial conditions of 
which allowed the worker more abundant lei- 
sure, and in which a keener sense of patriotism might thus have 
had the chance of being cultivated, a proposal of the kind might. 
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win acceptance. As it is, we fear, it would be scouted by the 
people most concerned. Universal military service, like many 
other matters of national import, has, owing to the unhappy work- 
ings of our political system, now become a purely party question 
and has ceased to be debated on its merits. On its merits, for 
reasons which we suggested last month, we do not think it should 
be adopted. The idea of citizenship connotes service of some 
sort: there should be no drones in the ideal commonwealth, and 
some part at least of the work of each member should be directed 
to promote the interests of all. But defence of the just rights of 
the State is but a small part of one’s possible service, although 
on occasion it may become the hardest as well as the most neces- 
sary. At school, where the future citizen is being trained in other 
ways, time should also be found for a thorough grounding in ele- 
mentary drill and the use of the rifle, exercises which are most 
useful for physical development. Afterwards there are many 
fields of employment besides the military—civil, social, political, 
professional, even commercial—wide enough to demand the full 
energies of the citizen. We do not deny that a nation may be so cir- 
cumstanced,or an epoch may te so full of menace,that self-defence 
becomes the most imperative need of the State and, therefore, the 
most important duty of the citizen; in other words, if militarism 
should be the fixed policy of any first-class power, all powers 
brought into contact with it would have to develop their military 
forces until they reached a position of security: just as one goes 
armed when a mad dog has broken loose. But, abstracting from 
the presence of such a plague, a parade of force such as would 
result from conscription is neither necessary nor useful. 


The party virus which infects our political life 

Party again. shows signs of breaking out again, led as usual 
not by responsible politicians but by the party 

papers. At this hour of crisis, when union is 

all important, the journal which approaches most nearly to the 
“ yellow ” variety familiar across the Atlantic, has the bad taste 
and the doubtful wisdom to taunt its opponents with want of 
foresight in not preparing to meet the projects of German aggres- 
sion which that country made little attempt to conceal. There 
was no particular sagacity required to detect a menace which was 
so open. It was only a question whether it should be taken as 
genuine or not. To the Govemment it was frankly incredible 
that an apparently Christian power should plunge the world into 
war without the shadow of a just pretext: they assumed the pre- 
sence of elementary morality. Their opponents, the military party, 
read the militarist mind more correctly : that is to their credit as 
politicians. But it is not to their credit that some of them should 
make party capital out of their foresight, especially as it is by 
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no means clear that earlier and more complete preparation on our 
part would have averted the calamity. In any case, seeing that 
disaster has not happened, and that victory humanly speaking 
is sure to be ultimately secured, we ought not to be sorry to be 
able to point to our unpreparedness as an unequivocal proof of 
our pacific intentions. 


Whilst upholding, as we must, the morally 
The Sanctity of binding nature of solemn treaties against the 
Contracts. sophisms of Bernhardi and the practice of the 
Prussian, we should also recognize the element 
of truth in their contention. It is true, then, that a treaty, like 
any other contract, should be maintained only so long as the 
conditions under which it was made remain substantially un- 
changed. But, if circumstances radically change, it cannot 
as Bernhardi supposes be dissolved at the mere caprice of one 
of the contracting parties. A man who makes a contract 
must fulfil it, even at his own loss, unless it is rescinded 
by consent or process of law. So when a State finds that, 
owing to change of circumstances, a treaty no longer confers any 
benefit upon it, it must seek the consent of the other parties to the 
treaty before withdrawing from it, making such compensation 
as is provided in the terms of the agreement. If consent is with- 
held unreasonably, then the State may act without it, giving, how- 
ever, due notice of its intention. The history of Europe is strewn 
with torn scraps of paper, destroyed arbitrarily and without re- 
gard to justice; whence it follows, as has often been said, that 
we should be glad to be now fighting for the elevation of inter- 
national morality to a somewhat higher plane. 


It is not our practice, because not generally 
within our power, to call attention to the con- 
tents of contemporary Catholic periodicals, full 
though they may be of valuable information. 
But the December number of the Irish Quarterly, Studies, a maga- 
zine edited by members of the National University, is of such 
exceptional excellence that we are glad to make space for a notice 
of it. It seems to be admirably adapted to meet the needs of the 
country that produces it, a country old in history yet only now 
beginning to feel the pulsations of genuine national existence. 
It provides for a wide circle of interests—cthics political and 
social, history theoretical and practical, education, commercial 
development, etc. It is evident that Irish scholars, in a very 
new environment, are preparing to make their country once again 
a centre of enlightenment for the West. In some essential points 
the West is in as much need of such instruction as it was in the 
early centuries. 


“ Studies.” 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest]. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Catechism, Methods of [Dr. Luigi Vigna in Za Scuola Cattolica, Dec. 
1914, p. 403]. 

l International Law: Its scope and force [Professor Pearce Higgins in 

Oxford Pamphlets, 1914]. 


Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, Decisions of Biblical Commission on 
[Za Civilia Catlolica, Dec. 5, 1914, p. 558]. 


Penitential Discipline in Early Church: Tertullian’s evidence [Rev. 
B. V. Miller in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 1914, p. 582]. 


Virgin Birth, The, and the Critics [Rev. H. Moynihan in the Zcc/e- 
siaslical Review, Dec. 1914, p. 643]. 


War and Christianity: discussion and distinctions [Prior McNabb in 
Tablet, Nov. 28, 1914, p. 721. Mr. Wilfrid Ward in Fortnightly Review, 
Dec. 1914, p. 957. Rev. E. Masterson, S.J., in Studies, Dec. 1914, 
p. 353]. Old Testament views of War [J. Touzard in Revue Pratique 
@’Apologélique, Nov. 1914, p. 108]. The Ethics of fighting for a coun- 
try not one’s own [H. Woods, Sf in America, Dec. 5, 1914, p. 185]. 
War and Catholic Teaching. II. [Y. de la Brière in Etudes, Nov. 5 and 
20, 1914. p. 195]. Unjustifiable methods of warfare [Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay in Mineleenth Century, Dec. 1914, p. 1186]. Causes of War; means 
of Peace [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1914, p. 606; Jan. 1915, p. 45- 
William Diack in Scottish Review, Winter, 1914, p. 465]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Jesuits, their alleged defence of regicide discussed [Father H. Woods, 
S.J., in America, Dec. 12, 1914, P 214]. Their morality defended against 


Dean Henson [C.E. in Catholic Times, Dec. 25, 1914, p. 3]. 


Literature: Apologetic uses of belles lettres, need for development 
[Father Cuthbert, O.8.F.C., in Catholic World, Dec. 1914, p. 289]. 

Mahomedanism in North Africa [P. Hernandez in Razón y Fe, Dec. 
1914, p. 447]. 

Nietzsche: his philosophy discussed [A. J. Rahilly in S/udies, Dec. 
1914, p. 381; cj E Barker, ‘‘ Nietzsche, Treitschke and the Modern 
Worship of Force in Germany,” in Ox/ord Pamphiets, 1914]. 

Philippines, Persecution of Catholics in [J. Thompkins, S.J., in 
America, Nov. 28, 1914, p. 161]. 

Rationalism, The Bankruptcy of [Canon Barry in Zablet, Dec. 19, 


1914, p. 821]. Professor Bury’s * History of Freedom of Thought ” again 
refuted [Rev. A. W. Centner in Ecclesiastical Review, Dec. 1914, p. 676]. 


Socialism, Collapse of International [H. Somerville in Studies, Dec. 
1914, p. 419]. 

Vesalius, Vindication of his Memory [Dr. S. M. Cullen in Zdinburgh 
Medica: Journal, Nov. 1914]. 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Balkan War of 1912, Religious elements in and results of [Miss E. 
Christitch in Catholic World, Dec. 1914, p. 355]. 


Benedict XV.: his first Encyclical [S. F. Smith, S.J., in Jlomt/, Jan. 
1915, p. 1]. 


Catechism, The Penny, New theory of origin of [Mr. Joseph Gillow 
in 7ablet, Dec. 5, 1914, p. 76)]. 


Catherine of Siena, St., Her Mission [M. Lucien Roure in £iudes, 
Nov. 20, 1914, p. 174]. 


Diplomacy: the “new model” criticized [Scottish Review, Winter, 
1914, p. 515]. 


de Mun, Comte Albert, his life and work [Professor Antonio Bog- 
giand in Avista /nlernazionale, Nov. 30, 1914, p. 268]. 


France, Catholic revival in literature of [Paul Claudel, by M. G. 
Chatterton-Hill, in Fortnigh!/y Review, Dec. 1914, p. 971]. The Reli- 
pon Situation in [Revue Pratigue @Apologetique, Nov. 1914, p. 92]. 

‘he Government and Catholic practices [Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 
1914, p. 330]. Independent Teaching in [M. Eugène Tavernier in Con- 
structive Quarterly, Dec. 1914]. Relations with the Vatican advocated 
[M. Hanotaux and others; see /'ab/e/, Dec. 25, 1914, p. 853]. 


French Clergy as Soidicrs, Testimonies to [Revue Pratigue d'Apolo- 
géligue, Nov. 1914, p. 143]. Effects of in Army [Rev. J. F. Sollier, 
S.M. in Ecclesiastical Review, Dec. 1914, p. 668. J. R. in S/udies, 
Dec. 1914, p. 500]. General revival of religion due to [E¢udes, Nov. 20, 
1914, p. 233]. 


Germany, her “intellectual supremacy ” discussed [J. Bricout in Re- 
wie du Clérge Francais, Dec. 1914, p. 259]. 


Guiney, Louise Imogen, The Poetry of appreciated [Katherine Brégy 
in America, Dec. 5, 1914, p. 200]. 


Irish History, A Plea for a trustworthy [D. R. G. in /rish Alonthly, 
Dec. 1914, p. 669]. 


_ Louvain, Recollections of University of [W. P. H. Kitchin, Ph. D., 
in Catholic World, Dec. 1914, p. 378]. 


Malachy, “ Prophecies ” of St., Further criticisms on [Ze Examiner, 
Nov. 28, 1914, p. 472]. 


ie non Modern theories of [Za Civiltà Cattolica, Dec. 1914, 
p. 652]. 


oe Action at Reims [P. J. Connolly, S.J., in Studies, Dec. 1914, 
p. 404]. 


_ Social Legislation and Juvenile Delinquency. Problem of chiid-rescue 
discussed [P. L. Blakely, 5.J.,in America, Dec. 12, 1914, p. 230]. 


Thomas Aquinas, The Achicvement of St. [V. McNabb, O.P., in 
America, Dec. 12, 1914, p. 225]. 


= 


Reviews. 


I1—THE BOOK OF GENESIS.' 


IN the Preface to this full commentary on the Book of 
Genesis Padre Murillo pleads as his justification for pub- 
lishing it that, whilst for a long time past commentaries on 
this and other books of the Pentateuch, representing all the 
varieties and shades of rationalistic opinion, have poured forth 
from the non-Catholic press in a never-ceasing flow, the 
Catholic commentaries on this portion of Holy Scripture have 
been extremely rare. The names of Lamy, Fillion, von Hum- 
melauer, Hoberg, Hetzenauer almost exhaust the list. Yet 
Catholic commentaries are sorely needed which shall deal 
competently with the many questions and problems that arise, 
and be abreast of all that has been said up to date by the dif- 
ferent authorities, literary, historical, and archzological, who 
have devoted their industry to the subject. That Padre 
Murillo has this competence will be the verdict of those quali- 
fied to judge. The full bibliographical list which heads his 
volume may not by itself be a proof of this, for it is an easy 
matter thus to submit a list of books without having digested 
their contents or being much influenced by what they say.. 
But that this has not been the case with the author is clear 
from the use he has made of this extensive literature and the 
easy familiarity with which he moves among the ramifications 
of current theories. His readers may then feel that he is at 
all points putting the whole case before them and giving them 
an adequate opportunity of making acquaintance with all 
that is necessary to form a judgment. 

As a loyal Catholic, and still more as a professor at the 
Biblical Institute set up by Pius X., he takes the decrees on 
Genesis of the Biblical Commission as a rule to which he is 
to adhere, and he gives their text a prominent place in his 


1 El Génesis, precedido de una Introduccion al Pentateuco. Por el 
Padre L. Murillo, S.J., profesor del Instituto Biblico. Roma: Pontificio 
Instituto Biblico. Pp. xxiii, 872. Price. L. 9.60.. 1914. 
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Introduction, supplementing it by a brief account of the atti- 
tude towards the Commission taken up by Dr. Briggs and 
Baron F. von Hugel, expressed in a little volume published 
a few years back. These scholars bewailed the obscurantism 
which they found in the decrees of the Commission, and felt 
sure they emanated from consultors who knew little or nothing 
of the grounds on which the modern theories rest. That at 
least was a judgment which did not rest on any serious inquiry 
into the prudent methods by which the decrees of the Com- 
mission are prepared. But so far as a commentary like the 
present is concerned, we may remind our readers of the con- 
tention we have been lately urging in this periodical in con- 
nection with the question of miracles. We all start, and 
necessarily start, from presuppositions. But these, though 
they guide us in our own researches, do not constrain us to 
tamper with the literary evidence. On the contrary, they 
constrain the honest Catholic critic to reject all violent deal- 
ings with it, for what could be the use of a harmony obtained 
by such violence? Anyhow, no malpractice of this sort is 
to be found in Father Murillo’s pages. 

Strictly speaking, a discussion of the general question 
of the origin and character of the Pentateuch as a whole is 
not required as an introduction to the higher criticism of 
Genesis. Still it is easiest to include in one comprehensive 
treatment all the five books attributed to Moses, and that is 
whatis done in the present volume. First are given the argu- 
ments drawn from the Christian and Jewish tradition, and 
from the internal evidence of the legislation, history, and 
unity of contents, in support of the authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch, and then follows a summary history of the recent the- 
ories adverse to belief in its authenticity and Mosaic author- 
ship, together with a searching discussion of their value. 
Naturally, the author here lays stress on the singular fact 
that, whereas in the first stage of this rationalistic theorizing 
literary tests were relied on to discriminate the supposed 
component documents and JE was confidentially judged on 
linguistic ground to be the oldest portion of the Pentateuch, 
as soon as the Graf hypothesis came into favour and the tests 
invoked to discriminate were primarily historical the con- 
clusion reached was that this same JE was not the earliest 
but the latest of the component documents. 

The main portion of the book is engaged with the con- 
secutive comment on the text. On the primary importance of 
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this continuous commentary of the text, even for the solution 
of the problems of higher criticism, Padre Murillo; insists just- 
ly in the Preface: “ The chief reason for the insufficiency of 
many Scriptural treatises has been that they address them- 
selves systematically to the Introductory questions but pay 
little attention to the exegesis. Yet without a full and pro- - 
found knowledge of the latter it is impossible to treat com- 
petently even the arguments bearing on local and isolated 
matters, because of the intimate connection which binds to- 
gether all the parts of the Bible, even those which at first 
sight may seem to be disconnected and independent. The 
indispensable basis of all criticism must of necessity be always 
an adequate knowledge of the biblical text itself, and such 
knowledge can only be acquired by means of continuous and 
patient exegesis.” Estimates as to the homogeneity of a 
narrative, and the bearing of the writer’s point of view on 
the purport of the different connections cannot safely be made 
until the reader’s mind has become soaked with the writer's 
thought. 

Padre Murillo’s method is to intersperse in smaller type, 
after the German custom, the longer disquisitions which in a 
book of this sort are frequently necessary, and it is in these 
particularly, though not in these only, that he has enriched 
his commentary by availing himself of all that the latest and 
most trustworthy research has amassed. Of course for one 
who stands for the authenticity of the Book of Genesis old 
questions which modern rationalism brushes aside stand out 
and demand serious solutions, which on the other hand are 
hard to give, in view of the intrinsic difficulties of the subject 
and the lack of collateral data for events belonging to so 
remote a past. All under such conditions that a commentator 
can do is to offer tentative explanations not all of which can 
be equally successful. But Padre Murillo is always circum- 
spect and helpful even in his conjectures. 

In the get-up of the book one desiderates maps and an 
Index: it is rather tiresome too, where the pages required for 
the comments on single chapters are so many, not to have the 
number of the chapter repeated on each page. 
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2.—CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.’ 


We have received from the Cambridge University Press 
two further volumes of the Cambridge Greek Testament jor 
Schools and Colleges. To speak first of Mr. Blenkin’s edi- 
tion of the First Epistle of St. Peter, we are happy to be 
able to extend to it a hearty welcome. It is an admirable 
piece of work, thoroughly scholarly and thoroughly impar- 
tial. Sad experience shows that the latter quality is not to 
be made light of in the case of an epistle well calculated to 
generate a nervous apprehension of “ Roman claims.” “St. 
Peter’s work and martyrdom in Rome,” writes Mr. Blenkin, 
“are attested by evidence so early, so widespread and so 
unanimous that even the most determined opponent of Papal 
claims could not dispute it with any success” (p. xvi.). He 
gives the evidence in question shortly and clearly. On the 
interpretation of Babylon (I Pet. v. 13) he is equally cogent 
in his arguments, which demonstrate that the city meant is 
Rome. “This seems to have been the generally accepted 
view until the Reformation, when opposition to Papal claims 
caused some Protestant writers to set aside as far as possible 
all connection between St. Peter and Rome” (p. xxxi.). The 
editor thus shows himself laudably free from controversial 
prejudices, and we may say in general that we have not 
noticed anything in the book to which Catholics could take 
serious exception. But we have no desire ourselves to treat 
it aS a mere controversial “score”; it is a work that will be 
of great service to every serious student of Holy Writ. Every- 
where there is proof of great care and judgment. The date 
assigned to the epistle is between 62 and 64 a.D.; Mr. 
Blenkin is inclined to suppose that St. Peter came to Rome 
about 61 A.D. at St. Paul’s invitation, and was martyred with 
the latter in 67 A.D. (p. xix.). Several other points are 
ably treated in the Introduction, and the notes are excellent. 
Onc statement we hesitate to accept, but it is too remote 
from the subject in hand either for the editor or for ourselves 
to discuss it at length: “even in Galilee,” it is said, “it is 
probable that the Septuagint was ‘the people's Bible.” The 

1 The First Epistle of Peter. By the Rev. G. W. Blenkin, M.A., late 
T Trinity College, Cambridge. Pp. Ixxxviii, 132. Price, 3s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. J. D. F. Murray, D.D.. 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. Pp. civ, 152. Price, 3s. 6d. net, 
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question is a difficult one, but we are more inclined to think 
that the Aramaic paraphrase used in the synagogues brought 
the Hebrew Bible home to the people without superseding 
it; in any case, such paraphrasing is scarcely compatible with 
“the people’s Bible” being in Greek! 

We fear we cannot bestow the same unstinted phrase on 
Dr. Murray’s edition of Ephesians. Indeed, if we may speak 
our mind quite frankly, we can hardly conceive of any but 
a Catholic penetrating the true thought of Ephesians. If 
Luther had been willing to take Scripture a little more seri- 
ously, he would certainly have found that this epistle had a 
tenfold greater claim than that of James to be proscribed 
by him as “an epistle of straw ”; Harnack and others have 
since made up for his obtuseness in this respect. There are 
two doctrines which must be swallowed whole before the 
epistle itself can be properly digested, or perhaps we might 
say only one doctrine in two aspects—the Christian as a mem- 
ber of Christ, involving at once santtifying grace in his own 
soul, and an external organization to which he belongs. Now, 
neither internal grace nor external unity are notions within 
the grasp of the modern non-Catholic; the former he can- 
not, and the latter he will not take seriously. It is almost 
pathetic to see how Dr. Murray contrives to evade these two 
doctrines, where one would have thought that his text and 
the parallels he himself alleges would scarcely have left him 
an escape. His few words on the unity of the Church at the 
end are extraordinarily unsatisfactory. We must, in justice, 
add that there is much excellent work in the book. The 
genuineness of the epistle is well defended against Dr. Mof- 
fatt, and there is a valuable dissertation on its textual criti- 
cism, tending to show that von Soden’s new text is not an im- 
provement on Westcott and Hort. We are glad to see Père 
Prats Théologie de S. Paul in the bibliography. 


3—‘' THE DAY”? 


“ Go, set all on fire and flame,” was an Order of the Day 
which the first Fathers of the Society of Jesus were not un- 
used to hearing from the lips of their Founder; and in this 
year of 1915, with all the world on fire for all sorts of 

1“ What of To-Day?” By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. London: 
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ends, national and racial, it is not surprising to find a Jesuit 
on whom the martial spirit of St. Ignatius has descended in 
full measure, adding fuel to the flame in the interests of those 
higher ends to which his life has been committed. That 
Father Bernard Vaughan is both able and ready to do this 
in full measure needs no saying. In this volume he has 
trained his heavy guns on the enemy, and, mindful of Lord 
Fisher's dictum that “the essence of war is violence,” has 
been unsparing in his use of them. And the enemy—what 
is it? Not the Germans, but the same old enemy whom so 
many have fought under his guidance in the exercise of the 
“Two Standards.” To read his volume is to see in a new. 
perspective the issues of the present war, its causes, its mani- 
festations, as simply part of a much larger evil—the Spirit 
of the day, alike exhibited in the gross worship of selfish force 
and aggrandisement which one associates with that term, 
“der Tag,” and in the selfishness of mere indulgence which 
has done as much in a quieter way to rot the historic civiliza- 
tion of Christendom. Many of the manifestations of this 
last spirit in our midst, which have poisoned so many move- 
ments that had, as Father Vaughan gladly admits, germs 
of good in them, are relentlessly analyzed—the paganization 
of literature, the relaxation of home life, the abuses of our 
economic system, the excesses of feminism. 

Taking the South African War as the ferminus a quo 
Father Vaughan considers that in these respects we as a na- 
tion failed to profit by its warning, and have in consequence 
suffered a deterioration in the moral status of our country. 
But the present far heavier test gives him ground for far 
brighter hopes for the future, not more in the nature of the 
struggle in itself than in the way it has so far been faced. 
For force and vividness it 1s indeed difficult to choose be- 
tween Father Vaughan’s treatment of the system against 
which we are immediately fighting, and his sketches, drawn 
from his own varied experiences among our troops, of the 
renewed nation that is, we trust, springing up on our soil. 
Certainly he does not mince words in his handling of Bern- 
hardism and its results, and with his remarkable fair for 
living analogies, draws two strikingly contrasted pictures in 
his chapters on ‘‘ The Real Superman ’’—between the typical 
Nietzschean figure and the ‘Superman of the Gospel.” “ On 
the blood-stained fields of Belgium we have seen the Nietzs- 
chean Superman in being; on the throne of St. Peter, in- 
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carnated in Pius X., we have had a supreme example of 
the Christian ideal.” At the same time, Father Vaughan 
has a warm word of sympathetic defence for the masses in 
the Rhineland and Bavaria, who believe what they are told 
“officially,” and would be the first to repudiate the philo- 
sophy that caused and guides the course of this war. 

Of our own part in the conflict, of the sorrows and also 
the hopes it brings, Father Vaughan’s chapter, “ Sown in 
Tears,” is perhaps the most burning and living thing that 
has yet appeared in all the mass of our war-literature. Here, 
indeed, cor ad cor loqguitur. Near it in intensity comes the 
chapter entitled “ Another War to wage.” Throughout them 
all is the one note that alone can justify warfare, redeem ii 
—the confident hope “that when this ghastly life-and-death 
struggle is fought to the finish, we shall find England more 
fully recognizing the claims of God and the need of kcep- 
ing right with Him.” 


4—THE CHRISTIAN EUCHARIST AND PAGAN 
CULTS.: 


The Bohlen Lectures are founded on the analogy of the 
Bampton Lectures, the Trustees being the Rector, Church- 
wardens and Vestrymen of the [Episcopal] Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. “ Any subject distinctively con- 
nected with the Christian religion ” may be assigned to the 
Lecturer, the Trustees being referred for their choice of sub- 
jects to the will of the Rev. John Bampton. This power of 
assignment is rather vague, especially if the terms of Mr. 
Bampton’s will are to be interpreted as some of the more 
recent Bampton Lecturers have interpreted them, and Dr. 
Groton himself has chosen a subject which is indeed con- 
nected with the Christian religion but can hardly be con- 
sidered to be in defence of it. The question raised in this 
volume is whether “ much, if not all, of Christian sacramen- 
talism had its origin in the cultic ideas and practices of 
paganism,” and this question is discussed specifically in re- 
gard to the Holy Eucharist. Did the doctrine of the Real 
Presence come into Christian sacramentalism from the 
Mystery-religions, Dr. Groton asks. He gives the opinions 
of many writers who hold that it did, but inclines himself to 
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think that it came from our Lord Himself. He does not, 
however, venture to affirm this very decidedly; nor does he 
appear to know how to deal with such references to the Real 
Presence as are to be found in John vi. or in I Cor. xv. 
That belief in the Real Presence, as the Catholic Church 
holds it, is equivalent to the pagan belief in magic, he takes 
for granted, nor does he appear to have consulted any Catholic 
books to ascertain how they assign the difference between the 
two conceptions. Doubtless, these pages give the reflections 
of a serious mind on an important subject, but it is impossible 
to regard them as casting any real light on it. 


5:—-ONTOLOGY, OR THE THEORY OF BEING. 


Dr. Coffey has already won a reputation as an exponent 
of Scholastic philosophy by his treatise on Logic, and he 
has now done further good work for the same cause by the 
present volume on Ontology. There was an undoubted need 
for such a book. The great questions treated in the science 
of Metaphysics are of the most vital interest, not merely to 
professed students, but to every thinking man. All are aware 
that the solution which the Scholastic doctors give to these 
problems is that which the Catholic Church approves, while 
she emphatically rejects those of Kant and Hegel. Yet 
though the systems of these two thinkers have been so widely 
popularized that in their general outlines they are familiar 
to all educated men, very little has been done to render Scho- 
lastic metaphysics accessible to the modern world. Dr. Cof- 
fey's work will go far to remedy this. But it has much 
else to recommend it. The expositions are, in most cases, 
singularly lucid; and though the author confines himself as 
a rule to a treatment of the Scholastic doctrine, there is suffi- 
cient reference to rival systems to afford a constant reminder 
that the discussions, however abstract, have a present-day 
interest. 

The General Introduction to Metaphysics with which the 
book opens is an excellent piece of work. In it the author 
is at pains to make his readers realize that this science does 
not, as so many imagine, deal with remote speculations, but 


with the facts of experience: that it is our Metaphysics which 
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determine our outlook on life. Here, too, he takes occasion 
to point out the unfortunate results of the severance between 
philosophy and the physical science which has resulted from 
the novel arrangement of the branches of philosophy intro- 
duced by the German philosopher, Christian Wolff (1679— 
1755). Aristotle and the Schoolmen treated the science 
which they termed Physics, and which we generally call Cos- 
mology, in the closest connection with the special physical 
sciences. In their view the special physical sciences were 
a preparation for the synthetic explanation of the material 
world as viewed under certain aspects common to material 
substances such, e.g. as extension, change, existence in space 
and time. Though the special sciences might be distin- 
guished from the study, they formed with it part of a con- 
tinuous body of knowledge. Moreover, of this organized 
whole, Metaphysics, the science dealing with those funda- 
mental principles which dominate all reality, formed a part. 
From the eighteenth century this has been changed. Philo- 
sophy and physical science have been divorced; and philo- 
sophers and scientists have regarded each other more or less 
as hostile forces. No greater disservice could have been 
done to both causes. 

Among Scholastic metaphysicians there is at the present 
day a somewhat sharp division. Dr. Coffey is no partizan; 
but it may be well to note that he views things from a Suar- 
= ezian and not from a Thomist standpoint. This is natural, 

as the author whom he cites most frequently is the late Father 
Urraburu, a Suarezian pur sang. It is true that on con- 
troverted questions he is careful to give both points of view. 
But the exposition of Thomist doctrine scarcely does it full 
justice. This, for example, is conspicuously the case in re- 
gard to the vexed question of the principle of individuation. 
Dr. Coffey fails to point out that St. Thomas’ teaching is an 
immediate consequence of his doctrine of actus and potentia 
—one of the foundations of his whole metaphysical system. 
In fact, he tells us that its origin is to be sought in “ the Aris- 
totelian theory of knowledge and reality’’—a statement we 
believe to be altogether mistaken. 

In regard to the well-known principle, Omne ens est 
unum, Dr. Coffey remarks: “The truth embodied in this 
formula is so self-evident that the expression of it may seem 
superfluous.” The same thought has, without doubt, passed 
through the mind of many a student. Yet all depends on 
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what is meant by evs: and we venture to think that most 
recent Scholastic writers have failed to grasp the precise sense 
in which St. Thomas understood the term. To him the exs, 
properly so-called, was the complete substance. A tree is 
an ens; a log of wood is no more an exs in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the term than it is a substance. us is that 
which receives esse: and that which receives esse is, pro- 
perly speaking, an essentia—a complete substance. One of 
the synonyms which St. Thomas gives for evs Is res naturae. 
This term most certainly is applicable to the complete sub- 
stance and to it alone: only the complete substance can be 
said to possess a zatura. Viewed in the light of this mean- 
ing of the word ens, the principle is by no means super- 
fluous. It tells us that the whole tree, notwithstanding its 
variety of parts—trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit—is a 
unity; that man, notwithstanding he is partly material, partly 
spiritual, is a single reality. However complex an object 
may be, if there be one esse substantiale, it is one thing. Of 
course, if a billiard-ball has as good a claim to the title exs 
as an elephant, tusks and all, the principle is the merest tauto- 
logy. The only marvel is that the Scholastics wasted paper 
and ink on so unprofitable a matter. But the object of Meta- 
physics is the same as that of the inferior sciences, though 
it views that object under a higher degree of abstraction. 
And just as they treat of the complete substance and not of 
fragmentary morsels, so too is this the case with the science 
of Metaphysics. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Coffey on having given 
us a book of real value on a subject of the highest interest. 
We trust that we may not have long to wait for the pleasure of 
seeing the volume on Epistemology, which he promises us 
in the near future. 


6—THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE MYSTERY" 


Dr. Neville Figgis gave in the Lent of 1913 what are 
called, after the Episcopalian Bishop who founded them, the 
Paddock Lectures, at the General Theological Seminary of 
New York. It is these Lectures, six in number, which form 
the volume before us, that is these and two Appendices, one 
on John Henry Newman, originally published in the Zzglish 
Church Review as an article on Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life oj 
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Newman, and the other on “ Modernism versus Modernity,” 
which seemed a desirable supplement to the text of the Lec- 
tures, in view of the Kikuyu literature. The general sub- 
ject of the Lectures Dr. Figgis describes as “the present- 
ment of Churchmanship to the twentieth century by those who 
are unfeignedly loyal thereto,” this being the task set before 
the gathering of clergy and theological students he was ad- 
dressing. In detail the first lecture seeks to show that this 
Churchmanship is a gift of God; the second, that it isa“ gift 
made ours in the centre of the spiritual experience of the 
race’’; the third, that this centre, which, in other words, is 
the great Christian Society called the Church, contains with- 
in itself a noble tradition which is the hope of the future; 
the fourth, that the cry for self-development and person- 
ality, which is in these days so loud, receives its fulfilment 
in the Gospel; the fifth, that Christianity thus presented is 
democratic in the sense that it does not reserve its gifts to 
any particular class, any spiritual aristocracy, but offers them 
freely to all. In the last lecture the author discusses the 
question of Church authority, its nature and limits. 

There are many points on which we cannot find ourselves 
in agreement with Dr. Figgis, particularly in what he has 
to say about authority, his conception of which falls very 
far short of what is meant by it in the New Testament, and 
the writings of the Fathers. Still the plan of the Lectures 
is well adapted to the object in view, based as it is on ideas 
and principles, or postulates, which lie at the root of modern 
thinking; and Catholic apologists, having the same objects 
before them, can find much that will be of value to them 
in these pages, which bear throughout the impress of the 
author’s acquaintance with modern literature and experience 
of modern life. 

We may single out for special commendation the con- 
trast drawn in the second lecture between the social character 
of Catholic life and the individualism which Lutheran Pro- 
testantism substituted for it, and which finds its extreme and 
horrible development in the Nietzscheanism of which Mr. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain has made himself the ruthless 
apologist; the penetrative description, in the third lecture, 
of the Newness of Life which Christianity first brought into 
the world and which has been its unfailing attribute all 
through; and the fourth lecture on Self-development, with 
its admirable vindication of Christian Asceticism. 
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7—SOME MORE OXFORD TRACTS.’ 


We have already reviewed some of the Tracts belonging 
to this new Series. Now four more are sent to us, i.e. God, 
by Dr. G. C. Joyce; Lhe Authority of the Church, by Dr. 
Darwell Stone; Te Holy Trinity, by Dr. G. H. Walpole, 
Bishop of Edinburgh; and Christian Morals, wy Canon 
Ottley. We should wish to speak favourably of them, for 
they are all inspired by the good desire to defend the Chris- 
tian religion against modern attacks. Of Canon Ottley’s we 
can, without hesitation, speak well. It has a good defence 
of Christian morality against the brutal substitutes offered by 
the philosophy of Nietzsche, of Herbert Spencer, of the 
Social Democrats, of self-seeking Individualism, against those 
theorists who tell us that the teaching of Christ is inapplicable 
to modern conditions, especially those which affect economics 
and sex-morality. Canon Ottley is not so happy towards 
the end of his tract, where he distinguishes beiween the 
Church and the Christian spirit, and contends that, whilst 
it is the latter which has originated so many beneficial move- 
ments for the improvement of social conditions, the former 
has often been indifferent or even unfriendly to needed social 
changes. But this is due to a confusion of ideas. It is the 
Church, by her teaching and spiritual influence, which arouses 
and sustains the Christian spirit. She also encourages those 
animated to work for all needed reforms. But in these move- 
ments there are apt to be exaggerations and misconceptions, 
so that she can seldom say authoritatively, “‘ I sanction such 
and such a movement and make mysclf responsible for it 
in all respects.” She confines herself, in her official utter- 
ances, to occasional approvals and occasional condemnations 
which are generally accompanied by expressions of sympathy 
for what is good in the character of the movements con- 
cerned, and that, while she inspires the Christian spirit with 
its zeal, is enough, or rather is the best course to pursue. 

The Authority of the Church is a very disappointing 
tract. The reader is told that “it is of the essence of Chris- 
tian life that a Christian is under authority, that he gives 
himself to Christ intellectually, and morally, and spiritually 
with absolute surrender,” yet “that there is a freedom in 
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Christian life which St. Paul exercises hardly less than the 
self-surrender of faith.” But in what are you to submit to 
the Church, in what are you to recognize her voice, when 
may you assert your freedom, and what sort of freedom? 
These are questions essential to his subject to which Dr. Dar- 
well Stone furnishes no clear answer. In one place he stum- 
bles upon the Catholic Church’s conception of authority. That 
is clear and distinct enough, but the author brushes it aside, 
magisterially remarking that, contrary to what multitudes of 
people think—“ history does not support” it. 

The disappearance, under stress of scientific thought and 
Biblical criticism, of the feeling of confidence in a positive 
divine revelation, has become widely prevalent, and this, says 
Dr. Joyce, creates a situation of extreme difficulty for the 
Church, who must reckon with a vast amount of hesitation 
and half-articulate doubt. We cannot but agree, but can it 
be said that he has furnished anything by his tract which 
is likely to remove this hesitation and doubt? How can we 
be certain that there is a God and know anything about His 
nature? That is the question to which these unwilling vic- 
tims of hesitation and doubt are asking for a clear and satis- 
fying answer. But has this tract-writer any such answer to 
give? “The Church (by which term Dr. Joyce seems to 
mean a reflection of his own ideas like the reflection of a 
man’s countenance on the waters) takes up a strong position 
when she meets the negations of agnosticism with an appeal 
to the facts of her own religious consciousness, duly formu- 
lated and systematized.” ‘‘The consentient witness of il- 
luminated hearts is not to be easily explained away as mere 
illusion.” “The testimony ‘to a direct awareness of Him 
who is behind all the passing flow of sensation cannot be dis- 
posed of by any a priori declarations of its incredibility.”’ 
These and similar phrases seem to imply .that he holds the 
Christian’s knowledge of God to be immediate, and that it is 
this doctrine he ascribes to the “ Church.” What Church he 
means he never tells us. The Church in communion with 
the Holy See, so far from teaching this doctrine, lays down 
in her Vatican decrees, as the means by which, apart from 
revelation, we can attain to the knowledge of God, the pro- 
cess of inference from the existence of created things (per 
ea qua@ facta sunt); she assigns this method, and she assigns 
no other. 

In The Holy Trinity, which is a devoutly-written tract, 
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and contains a good deal which is to the point, the writer 
goes astray just in this, that he makes the Apostles and the 
infant Church arrive at the doctrine of the Trinity, that is of 
the three Persons in the Godhead, not by revelation, but 
by inference. “It was not,” he says, “a truth dimly gues-ed 
at by the intellect and then hammered into a system, but a 
fact learned in life to be afterwards harmonized with other 
facts.” “Learned in life,” but by what process can a truth 
of this kind be learnt in life save by the exercise of the mind, 
either through direct intuition or by inference, or—which 
Bishop Walpole seems to exclude—by direct revelation? 


8.—THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
| LITERATURE.’ 


We do not think that the general title prefixed to this 
volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature is 
quite so felicitous as some of those attached to its predeces- 
sors. ‘* The Period of the French Revolution ” may be use- 
ful as indicating chronologically a certain term of years, say 
from 1785 to 1815, and it is also true that this great politi- 
cal cataclysm was not without its influence upon the thought 
and literary work of many of the most conspicuous English 
writers of that age. None the less many of the names which 
claim attention in this instalment of the History are not wont 
to be connected in our minds even remotely with the up- 
heaval across the Channel. Cowper and Burns and Crabbe 
and Sheridan and even such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Southey, who were no doubt profoundly stirred and per- 
haps inspired by the political turmoil on the Continent, 
can only be said to have given a very small portion of their 
interest to any events, however stupendous, which took place 
outside the country in which their heart was centred. Perhaps 
Burke, more than anyone else, is commonly looked upon as 
representative of the attitude of the highest type of British 
intelligence towards the excesses of the Jacobins, and yet 
even in the case of Burke the French Revolution formed 
but a very slender part of the interests of a fairly long and 
busy life. And it is curious to find Professor Grierson saying 
in this very chapter on Burke, which stands first in the 
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volume: “ This is not the place for a full discussion of 
Burke’s treatment of the French Revolution. He died be- 
fore any final issue was even in sight.” None the less, the 
appreciation of Burke, which is presented to us in these 
thirty-two pages, seems eminently sympathetic and judicious. 
We are glad to find at least a passing hint of the influence 
exerted upon the great orator by the memory of his Catholic 
mother, when we find him described as “ an Irishman of 
the usual blended native and English strain, born in a family 
which united the two creeds that divide Ireland more pro- 
foundly and fatefully than any distinction of race.” With 
the writer’s conclusions as to the place of Burke in the do- 
main of English letters we are thoroughly in agreement. 


When all is said, his is one of the greatest minds which have 
concerned themselves with political topics, and alike the sub- 
stance and the form of his works have made him the only orator 
whose speeches have secured for themselves a permanent place in 
English literature beside which is greatest in our drama, our 
poetry and our prose. 


Not less excellent is Mr. Henderson’s chapter on Burns, 
and although we are inclined rather to protest against the 
importance which it is now the fashion to attach to Blake we 
gladly bear witness to the judgment and restraint which ap- 
pear in Mr. J. P. Wallis’s treatment of that somewhat bizarre 
genius. Naturally, Professor Saintsbury’s contributions on 
Southey, on “ The Prosody of the Eighteenth Century,” and 
on ** The Growth of the Later Novel ” are all of a very high 
order. Further, we have the usual interesting treatment of 
the by-paths so generally neglected in works of a similar 
character. In the present instalment Professor Sorley dis- 
sertates judiciously on “ Bentham and the early Utilitarians,” 
Mrs. H. G. Aldis contrives to be thoroughly interesting in 
dealing with “ The Blue Stockings,” her husband is not less 
at home in a wide review of the subject of ** Book Production 
and Distribution 1695—1800,” while Mr. F. J. Harvey 
Darton supplies much quaint information about ‘ Children’s 
Books.” Altogether it is plain that the Editors of this great 
undertaking are fully determined that it shall maintain to the 
end its well-deserved reputation of being the finest example 
of a great literary history which exists in any language. 


Short Notices. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

OF the pile of books suitable for presents at this seison, that lie be- 
fore us, first place must be given, by reason of its subject-matter, 
to Father Martindale’s New Testament Stories (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d. 
net). Of the book itself we need hardly say more than that it is a worthy 
sequel to his Old Testament Stories. For obvious reasons Father Mar- 
tindale has been able to keep much more closely to the actual Scrip- 
ture text than in the earlier volume, and in his interesting Preface he 
urges that at the earliest possible age children should be encouraged 
to “lay aside books like this one” in favour of the inspired pages. 
This will be easier when we have a really handy “readable ” version 
of Holy Scripture; but even so, such close and careful re-writing of the 
Sacred Story as this, in a jorma! so attractive to the young, and with 
illustrations which the child’s eye will find equally taking (though to 
the adult they may seem altogether too “ pretty’), must always prove 
more valuable than Father Martindale’s modesty will allow. We frust 
that very many children will spend a happier holiday—as assuredly also 
a better one—by reason of the beautiful present Father Martindale has 
here prepared for them. 

It would be difficult to find a writer who should deal more magis- 
terially, yet persuasively, with such a subject as The Ideal of the Mon- 
astic Life than the famous scholar of Maredsous, Dom Germain Morin, 
O.S.B. As Dom Bede Camm tells us, one of the most brilliant of French 
scholars, with also the thoroughness of the Teutonic student, a man 
in the very first rank of European erudition, he is before all this, and first 
of all, the “ humble and devout monk,” with a special devotion, as this 
work shows, to the eminently Benedictine traits of peacefulness and 
simplicity. He has given us here a compendious, general sketch of 
the things that to him have been really fundamental, a sketch in which 
the hand of the savant is nowhere seen, though none but a savant could 
have produced it—so saturated is it with the spirit of Benedictine anti- 
quity. Alike to the aspirant towards Monastic spirituality in the cloister, 
or in some small measure outside, and to the ordinary educated Catholic 
who would wish to know something of a great historic spiritual system, 
this little book will be an ideal guide. Slighter than the famous Solesmes 
book, Z'he Spiritual Life and Prayer, the modern classic of the subject, 
it is for that reason the more likely to be of wide usefulness; it is 
as systematic, its ground-plan is as complete, and it deals more di- 
rectly with the actual Benedictine Rule. To commend its substance would 
really be almost an impertinence on our part; we listen to Dom Morin 
on Monastic spirituality as we are sure Dom Morin would listen, say, 
to Pére Ravignan on the spirituality of St. Ignatius. But one point we 
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cannot pass over—the beautiful and truly Benedictine wideness with 
which he touches on the question of the more modern devotions and 
methods of spirituality. The addresses which compose this volume were 
delivered long before the unfortunate controversies of last year; had 
they been well-remembered, on whichever side, we are sure those con- 
troversies would never have arisen. 

“ Defuncta adhuc loquitur.” How true this is of the late Superior 
General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, whose sad and, to our 
human vision, so premature death occurred on October 21st, and was 
largely due to the troubles caused by the war, may be seen in the little 
volume—The Society of the Sacred Heart, by Janet Erskine Stuart— 
which her bereaved children have lately given to the world. It is a 
“ character-sketch ” of the great Society written by one so absorbed in 
her subject that she could describe it during the solitude of a long sea- 
voyage, far away from documents and archives, and yet make it live 
as a perfect and convincing whole. It is the work of one who knew and 
loved, who in fact had but to look within to find in its living vigour the 
spirit which she has here expressed in her clear and facile English. The 
outer history of the Society is first sketched, but the bulk of the volume is 
devoted to the inner, to the great devotion which is the inspiration of the 
whole and to the methods by which that devotion is embodied in personal 
sanctification and zeal for souls. No more valued will and testament could 
a mother have left her devoted daughters than this, wherein is enshrined 
her own great God-devoted soul, unconsciously forma facta gregis, to 
be their guide and stimulus for all time. 


APOLOGETIC. 

It is good to have in English, in its complete form, the Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine, issued in 1912 under the direct authority of our 
late Holy Father, and prescribed by him for exclusive use in the eccle- 
siastical Province of Rome. This quite lengthy Catcchism, with its 
appended short Prayer-book and Instructions, closely translated by Dr. 
Hagan, Vice-Rector of the Irish College in Rome, is published by Messrs. 
Gill, of Dublin, at the low price of one shilling. The work itself it would 
be an impertinence to commend, coming from the source it does. We 
notice, however, that the permission of competent authority has been 
obtained for “ a few verbal alterations ” making for better understand- 
ing in a non-Latin country. We regret that this principle could not have 
been extended—as undoubtedly the same authority would have permitted 
—so as to make explicit allowance for the fact of invincible ignorance 

nd, therefore, of good faith in regard to actual heresy and schism. 
The circumstances of Rome differ widely from those of Westminster or 
Dublin, and while the doctrine remains the same all the world over, that 
“ heretics are those persons who stubbornly refuse to believe” a re- 
vealed truth, the statement -of fact which follows—‘' Protestants for in- 
stance ''—is simply not true of the latter provinces, if by “ stubbornly” 
one means “ contumaciously ” in the face of known truth. 

Admirably direct and to the point—if also very American in their style 
as in their spelling—are the “ pungent paragraphs " which Father Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J., gives us under the title of Mustard Seeds (Kenedy and 
Sons, New York: price 60 cents). If we are to be hu:ticd, it is as well to 
be hustled Heavenwards, and if we are to “get on or get out,” it isas 
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well that it shouid be in the right directioa. But after all, the impression 
Father Donnelly leaves when one has got one’s second breath and can 
seithe down to his book, is less that of hustling than of virility. We 
should like to see the papers on ‘‘Childishness of Soul” and ‘ Mites 
and the Mighty ” spread broadcast on this side of the Atlantic. “The 
Fact of the Matter Is” hits hard at one of the most soul-destroying fal- 
lacies of the day, and “ Publicity as a Panacea ” deals equally faithfully 
with another. A small book, but stimulating beyond many others many 
times its size. 

We should like to see rendered available for wider circulation Dr. G. 
Matheson Cullen's The Passing of Vesalius, which reaches us from 
the author jn the form of a reprint from the November number of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, Edinburgh, like Glasgow, is happy in its 
Catholic representatives of science and culture, and Dr. Cullen’s mono- 
graph is a model of thorough and judicious scholarship. His purpose 
is to investigate thoroughly, from the original sources, the mystery sur- 
rounding the last years of the great anatomist, and were not the vitality 
of anti-Catholic legend so strong, we might congratulate our- 
selves that the horrible stories of human vivisection and of the Inquisi- 
tion that have been attached to his name are here as effectively annihi- 
lated as the story of “ Pope Joan.” Unfortunately they persist even in 
works like the Exacyclopedia Britannica, and will still doubtless afford 
material for Protestant controversy of the baser sort. Still, what scholar- 
ship can do, Dr. Cullen has done; and it only remains for those respon- 
sible for the provision of good Catholic apologetic, to see that such 
work is properly filed for reference, and if possible, rendered available 
for a wider audience. The value of the monograph is greatly enhanced 
by a bibliography of its subject. . 

Father Graham, of Motherwell, has already proved his prowess as a 
writer of excellent popular apologetic by his little books on the Bible and 
on Conversions. We welcome very heartily a rather larger work from his 
pen, What Faith Really Means (Washbourne: 6d. net). “A simple ex- 
planation of what an act of Faith really is, and what it means, for a Catho- 
lic” is Father Graham's modest description of a work dealing com- 
petently, yet simply, with a profound and difficult subject. The distinc- 
tion between Human and Divine Faith, the basic errors of the Protestant 
conception of Faith, the relations of Church, Bible and Faith are dis- 
cussed with clearness yet in a most persuasive spirit, and the refuta- 
tion in a final chapter of “some objections” is not less excellent. 
Particularly good is the treatment of “sins against faith,” and 
of material heresy in the case of Protestants. It is not going too 
far to say with Father Graham that ‘a Protestant could hardly commit 
such a sin” as a sin against Faith, for the very course that would lead 
a Catholic to lose his soul—i.e., turning his religious ideas inside out 
and upside down with a view to finding something better—is the very 
course that * to save his soul a Protestant in strict consistency should 
follow.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

To Mrs. Louise Stacpoole-Kenny’s simple and attractive studies of the 
lives of Saints, must now be added her Story of St. Martin of Tours 
(Duffy and Co.: 2s. net). It is a life-like sketch, the historical setting 
well indicated, the strong personality standing boldly out, its message 
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to our own day clearly brought home—a model of what popular hagio- 
graphy should be. We wish every success to this effort to spread devo- 
tion to the great days and the great saints that are too little known 
amongst us. 

POETRY. 


For ourselves, we are convinced that, in spite of opinions of some 
authority lately expressed, the work of Mgr. Benson, considered on its 
literary side, is that not merely of a brilliant and versatile littérateur, 
but of a really creative artist. The second and third of his posthumous 
works, which lie before us now, seem conclusive of this. The Upper 
Room (Longmans: 6d. net) is a ‘ Passion-play"’ of extraordinary emo- 
tional power, the more remarkable because a “ Passion-play ” without 
the principal Figure. Relieving the actual performance of its greatest 
diffculty (in fact, in ordinary circumstances an impossibility), Mgr. Ben- 
son faced and overcame a much heavier one. He did so by adopting the 
method of Greek drama, and used his limitations with consummate 
skill so as to heighten the symbolic and emotional power of the action 
while avoiding its realism. Throughout, the Divine Figure is felt, though 
never seen, and the force of the impressions is cumulative to the end. 
The Upper Room is a drama to be played, not a poem to be read. 
The minute acting directions are of its essence. None the less, even 
read in the study, it gives all the impression of an authentic work of 
art. 

To pass to the other volume, the Poems, which Messrs. Burns and 
Oates publish, printed beautifully on parchment-paper, at 2s. 6d. net, is 
to put Mgr. Benson’s powers as artist to a harder test, particularly in the 
case of one to whose nature the patient pruning down of literary fecundity 
was alien. But after all that is not what fundamentally matters, rather 
the flame of inspiration, which Mr. Meynell in his intimate introductory 
sketch notes—as we ourselves had done—as the real “secret of Ben- 
son.” It is least of all lacking in these verses, by-products though they 
be of a busy life—perhaps because, as Mr. Meynell points out, they 
are so largely autobiographical. Poignant in their prevailing note, they 
may not represent the whole man as men knew him, but assuredly 
they are the voice of what was deepest in him—*“inquietum est cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” We must not pass from this beauti- 
ful last gift of Mgr. Benson's without noticing that Mr. Meynell’s preface 
places on record a deep and illuminating impression of his remarkable 
personality, whether or no one agrees with the extremely severe and 
deep-reaching criticism passed inferentially on certain of the novels. 
And we may add that the profits of the volume are Mgr. Benson’s last 
gift, enhanced too by the generous kindness of the publishers, to the 
charitable works of one œf his closest and oldest friends, Mr. Norman 
Potter. 


FICTION. 

Readers of the American Missionary, the organ of the Apostolic 
Mission House at Washington, have long known “ The Rev. Richard W. 
Alexander ” as the pseudonyin of a very zealous missionary, who is also 
a singularly perfect teller of short stories. They will welcome, therefore, 
the more heartily, the reprinted stories which Messrs. Kenedy and Sons 
of New York have published under the title of The Hand of Mercy 
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(price $1). In addition to being admirable stories, these sketches are 
in each case a true record of some process of thought or external crisis 
which, within the author’s personal experience, has brought souls into 
the Church. Some are ordinary, and the more useful because ordinary; 
some are very extraordinary; all are of living, practical interest. This is 
one of the most useful as well as attractive conversion-books we have met 
for a very long time. 

Among gift-books of the more solid sort may also be reckoned the 
first volume of A Picture Book of English History, which we have re- 
ceived from the Cambridge University Press. For the small price of 
3s. 6d. we have here a large and handsome volume, complete in itself, 
giving an illustrated record of our History to 1485, illustrated, that is 
to say, in the only reasonable way, by pictures strictly contemporary— 
photographs of places, reproductioas of coins, seals, brasses, and the 
like. The letter-press is confined to bricf notes sufficient to make the 
illustrations intelligible. It is impossible to glince through a book like 
this—professedly secular and general—without being more than ever im- 
pressed with the extent to which English History to the Reformation is 
also Catholic history. The record that cannot he—-the contemporary 
relic—-te:ls its own tale. 

To turn to Fiction proper, we notice first a slight but charming book 
by the author of By the Grey Sea—Les Cioches des Morts (Sands 
and Co.: Is. 6d.), rather a souvenir volume than a substantial book, and 
specially suitable for such use at a period when much sorrow dims 
the joy in so many hearts. The Bells of the Dead bring a message of 
comfort and of strengthening which should be welcome to many just 
now. We regret to notice that two revered members of the Society of 
Jesus are misrepresented as ‘ Father Galway ” and “ Père Ravignon.” 
= Of books for the younger folk which are frankly story-books the 
supply seems less generous this year than usual. In this gewre, as in so 
many others, Mrs. Tynan Hinkson proves her mastery with Men, not 
Angels; and other Tales told to Girls (Burns and Oates: price 3s. 6d. 
net). The tales are of most varied interest; tales of town and of coun- 
try, tales of * high life” and of * low life,” tales of the homeland and of 
abroad. Where all are good it 1s invidious to select, but for ourselves 
we enjoyed most the delightful story of “The Abbé’s Indiscretions,” 
and the romance in little entitled “ Voices in the Night.” 

Of complete long stories two reach us from Messrs. Sands, pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d. caci—a strongly contrasted pair. Mr. Michael OhAnn- 
rachain’s A Swordsman of the Brigade is a story of military adventure 
which will better please its readers the more strongly Irish are their 
sympathies. The hero fights the Germans—so much to the good—but 
at the time of the Grand Alliance; and in these days of peace-making 
at home, the mere “Sassenach” may perhaps be permitted to wonder 
whether it was worth while calling up these ghosts of old unhappy 
things. England played a sufficiently villainous part in those days to- 
wards Ireland; but even so, the hero as enemy-spy in Dublin, glory- 
mg in the necessary duplicity of his part, is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Quite as Irish, but all charm instead of all sting, is the other story 
of the pair—Norah of Waterford, by “ Rosa Mulholland.” To our outside 

ercepiion it affords by far the more pleasing picture. One would trust 
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—as indeed one believes—that Lady Gilbert's is the real Ireland; the 
Ireland so full of Christian kindliness that it will welcome more than 
half-way the enemy that seeks reconciliation, the Ireland that will not 
bear a grudge however deep the injury. Of such an Ireland are Lady 
Gilbert's delightful dramatis persone. 

From Messrs. Washbourne, too, comes a pair of archon. also 
published at 3s. 6d. each—Eva’s Heritage, by S. M. A. O'Mara, and 
Nellie Doran, by Miriam Agatha. The latter, an excellent story of 
home and school life for girls, is distinguished by a Preface by an 
Archbishop—the Coadjutor of Brisbane—from which we learn that 
“ Miriam Agatha ” has already won an Australian reputation as a writer 
of children’s stories. With testimony of archiepiscopal unimpeachable- 
ness to the accuracy of her pictures of life in the Bush and in the Con- 
vent schools of Australia, “ Miriam Agatha” should assuredly go on to 
victory in wider than antipodean fields. There is nothing so exciting 
to chronicle about £va’s Herilage, but merely considered as a story- 
book it is quite as good. It is also Australian—‘a tale of Oid Sydney "’ 
—and throws a vivid light upon the early struggles of Catholicism in 
that country. Its human interest none the less is strong and welli-sus- 
tained throughout a long book to the well-conceived happy ending. 

Readers of that delightful story, Billy Boy, will welcome very heartiiy 
a new tale by Miss Mary T. Waggaman, The Secret of Pocomoke, 
published by the Ave Maria Press, of Notre Dame, Indiana, at 75 cents. 
That ic will be as popular with girls as Billy Boy with their brothers we 
are quite sure; as well as that the elders who enjoyed the one will still 
more keenly enjoy the other. The contrast of life in the Old South, and 
the iite tinge of old France that so pleasantly mingles with it, with 
newest New York is delightful. Incident and adventure there are in 
plenty, as well as a persuasive picture of the one thing that matters—all 
centred around the fascinating little figure of “ Pat,” the heroine. 

From the Ave Maria Press also comes a larger book—costing a dollar 
~-by Father P. J. Carroll, C.S.C., who in his Western home calls up many 
Irish scenes and memories, Round about Home—‘ To-day’s memories,” 
writes their author, “of a yesterday back in Ireland... with dear, 
kindly people all around, the wide, white Shannon a few flat fields 
away, and the sea’s sweet breath coming from Kerry Head.” Stories and 
sketches full of the soil and full of the Faith, make up a volume full to 
overflowing with the fascination of the most fascinating of countries. 


War BOOKS. 


We hope that very many of our readers will spend the small sum of 
a shilling in purchasing Miss E. M. Tenison'’s little book, Chivalry and 
the Wounded, published by Messrs. Upcott Gill and Son. By doing 
so they will accomplish several useful ends at once. They will be 
assisting a most worthy charity—the St. John’s Ambulance, which is do- 
ing admirable work and is badly in need of money, which the profits of 
the book will help to provide. They will also obtain a vivid and sym- 
pathetic sketch of the history of a great Religious Order—that of the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem; a history full of great deeds and 
noble characters, told by a writer who has already deserved well of Catho- 
lics for her good work in the cause of persecuted Catholicism in Portugal. 
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They wiil also obtain controversial powder and shot for current contro- 
versies, fron: a book which, directly or by inference, likens a notorious 
Personage of our day in turn to Timour the Tartar, who disliked the 
White Cross command of the Sea, and who made a Louvain of Smyrna; 
to the Sultan Solyman, who always “ went through the preliminary 
formula ” of expressing his devotion to the cause of peace; to Mustapha 
Pasha, who carried kultur into Malta; and to other savages of almost 
equal renown. We must not delay over the splendid figures of Villiers 
de L'Isle Adam, Jean de la Valette, de Trémincourt, and the others on 
wnom Miss Tenison dwells so lovingly, nor stop to estimate the ele- 
ments of weakness in the Order considered as a Religious society, which 
the authoress duly notes, though without considering them at length. We 
must pass to the last of the ends which we conceive a perusal of the 
book will serve—a negative one, unfortunately, from Miss Tenison’s point 
of view. The suggestion of a certain real continuity between the Order 
and its philanthropic namesake of to-day, might be thought inconceivable 
were it not actualiy made; continuity, #.e., between an Order vowed to the 
Religious lite, sovereign in temporals, in spirituals devoted to the Pope, 
and the existing most worthy philanthropic organization. We wonder 
what Sir Adrian Fortescue, one of the last English Knights of the Order, 
who was martyred by Henry VIII., would have thought of it. Had we 
the pen of his present-day namesake, we might hope to do justice to the 
theme. At any rate the point is useful as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Continuity Theory in general. 

In our last issue we unfortunately had space for only a few words 
about the admirable war pamphlets published by the Oxford University 
Press at prices varying from a penny to threepence. They now number 
over thirty, and are still appearing, and form a collection which for wide- 
ness of scope, fulness of detail, authoritative treatment, and (with a 
couple of insignificant exceptions) scholarly tone, is beyond praise. To note 
one or two of the later numbers, Professor Pearce Higgins’ The Law of 
Nations and the War gives us not only an admirable statement of general 
principles, but a conclusive answer to the misuse of the maxims necessitas 
won habei legem and rebus sic stantibus. The comparison made between 
Belgium in 1914 and Denmark in 1807 is also thoroughly refuted. Mr. 
W. G. S. Adams’ The Responsibility for the War is the best summary 
of the elaborate diplomatic papers that has yet appeared, and Professor 
Egerton gives a summary of facts, very useful just now, in answer to the 
question, Is the British Empire the Resuli of Wholesale Robbery? But 
best of all, we think, is Mr. H. W. C. Davis’ What Europe owes to 
Be'gium, a debt the magnitude of which we acknowledge, but in no 
adequate sense realize. We see something more of itin Mr. Davis’ pam- 
phlet, which should be circulated by thousands among our educated 
classes, and used (as many of the series might well be) in the upper 
forms of our schools. Indeed, history and geography, as well as patriot- 
ism, should benefit largely in our schools by the war, with the help of 
the abundant penny and twopenny literature of a high class now 
availabie. 

Later issues of the tracts still further illustrate the completeness 
of their scope. Professor W. J. Ashley deals with The War in its Econo- 
mic Aspects, and Mr. C. Grant Robertson, of All Souls’ College, with 
Germany and the Economic Problem. To the issues dealing with the 
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War and “ welt-politik " is added The Germans in Africa, by Mr. Evans 
Lewin, librarian of the Colonial Institute, German Sea Power, by Pro- 
fessor C. S. Turry, of Aberdeen, and a very remarkable tract by Mr. 
F. S. Marvin, entitled, The Leadership of the World, a contribution to- 
wards the reconstruction of those “immemorial links of European cul- 
ture” which transcend the action of the changing groups of nations 
which from time to time hold political leadership. None of the Oxford 
tracts have been more useful than those on the modern political action of 
the separate states, containing as they do so much important matter as 
yet only to be found scattered in blue-books and the like. Of these none 
adds more to knowledge than Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s Greek Policy since 
1882. Finally, two able and useful tracts are sufficiently recommended 
by their titles and authors—-Poland, Prussia and Culture, by Dr. Ludwik 
Erlich, of the universities of Lemberg and Oxford, and Non-combatants 
and the War, by Professor Pearce Higgins. 


GENERAL. 

Just in time for notice comes that indispensable reference-book, Who’s 
Who, for 1915 (Black: 15s. net), which, in spite of the excision of some 
600 names (the harvest of death up to the end of August, 1914, destined 
alas! to be so much greater this coming year), has added 66 pages to its 
length, and, to the same extent, to its interest. Many suggestive revela- 
tions of character, besides the more prosaic details of work and achieve- 
‘ment, are given in these “ potted biographies,” which so help one to pur- 
sue the ‘‘ proper study of mankind.” 

The C.S.G. has published its annual reference-book, The Catholic 
Social Year Book for 1915 (C.S.G. Office, or P. S. King: 6d.), betimes 
this year, the sixth of issue, and, as was to be expected in such a practical 
publication, its contents have a close connection with the events of the 
day. Nearly half the book is devoted to moral and social questions 
raised by the state of warfare, including a stimulating article—** How 
all may serve,” and a valuable discussion by Mr. Urquhart, of Balliol, 
on “The Breakdown of International Morality,” which points out the 
imperative need of a restatement of the old International Code. To 
the second half of the book, the Bishop of Salford, the Bishop of Camby- 
sopolis, Father Cuthbert, O.S.F., Father Vaughan, S.J., and other dis- 
tinguished writers contribute a series of illuminating * Notes and Com- 
ments.” A very useful section is devoted to the Apostolate of the 
Press, and contains a summary of the work of the C.T.S. and the C.R.G. 
Finally, after an encouraging description of the progress of social effort 
in Ireland, the C.S.G. itself gives an account of its stewardship, a modest 
record of a full year’s work for God, which alone is enough to confute 
the ignorant or malicious charges sometimes brought against it. 

The usefulness of the penny pamphlet issued by the Catholic Social 
Guild from their offices at 1, Victoria Street, S.W., How to help the Bel- 
gian Refugees needs no demonstration. We have here a quite com- 
plete directory of the various organizations for help, both general and 
Catholic, as well as some most useful practical counsels. Perhaps it is 
unavoidable, but the general impression left on one’s mind is of a great 
deal of effort not very thoroughly co-ordinated; however, one hopes 
tha: the inevitable confusion of the first rush being over, the ground 
may now be systematically covered. In particular, while we gladly ac- 
knowledge the admirable consideration generally shown by the public for 
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the rcligious claims of the refugees, isolated facts within our knowledge 
point to the need of further and more systematic Catholic action. 

From the C.S.G. also comes, through their ordinary publishers, 
Messrs. P. S. King and Co., a second edition, at 6d. net, of the useful 
manual on The Housing Problem, edited by Mr. Leslie Toke, which in- 
cludes a reprint of Mgr. Benson's fascinating little piece of Utopian 
literature, “ A Catholic Colony.” 

A well-known periodical, the Ecclesiastical Review, was the first 
home of a series of bright littie essays on clerical topics, called Priestly 
Practice {Notre Dame Press: $1.00‘, by the associate editor of the Ave 
Maria, Father A. B. O'Neill, C.S.C. They were well worth reprinting, 
for they contain very sound advice attractively conveyed on various points 
concerned with the priest's behaviour, both professional and individual. 
The stores of a ripe experience and a deep spirituality are drawn upon 
to furnish the counsels herein set forth, and we commend the little 
book very heartily to all clerical readers. Father O'Neill does not 
flatter nor minimize, but his directness is always considerate and per- 
suasive. One feels that he has practised what he preaches. 

Another book of pastoralia, but this one very recommendable to the 
laity, reaches us from the Dolphin Press, of Philadelphia. It consists 
of a really charming set of sketches, Within my Parish, edited by Dr. 
James Loomis, M.D., “from the day-book of a deceased Parish Priest” 
(price 6o cents). Whether the “editing ” be but a literary device in the 
manner of the Curé de campagne or not, matters little. The sketches 
are none the less true to life, and they cannot fail to deepen our affec- 
tion and reverence for the lonely priest on his lonely round, who, fitted 
for “great” things, has found so much greater in obscurity. Perhaps 
the most appealing sketches to ourselves are “* My non-Catholic neigh- 
bour” and “ My convert Parishioners.” Here are not merely charm and 
depth of fecling, but important practical observations. We promise clergy 
and laity alike a delightful hour in the perusal of this little book. 

We have received from the Cambridge University Press A School 
Flectricity, by Mr. C. J. L. Wagstaff, the Headmaster of tne Haber- 
cashers’ School, Hampstead (price 5s. net), which should be of great 
use for higher school work and passmen at the Universities. It 1s based 
on practica! experience of teaching, and there are plenty of examples, 
mostly original, but many taken from Scholarship examination papers; 
some are of a rather advanced character, involving the calculus, but 
as a whole the book is well within ordinary school limits. From the 
same publishers comes A Short History of Rome, by Mr. E. E. Bryant, 
an Assistant Master at the Charterhouse, which is distinguished among 
such works by the quantity and excellence of its illustrations, maps and 
plans, as well as by its very moderate price of 3s. 6d. net. Mr. Bryant 
rightly claims in his Preface to have toid the story of Rome as a living 
organism, and not as a mere congeries of facts and dates. This, of 
course, implies a point of view, and we may content ourselves with 
noticing—neither approving nor condemning—that Mr. Bryant's point 
of view is plainly Cæsarian and imperialist. 

Of great interest to students of liturgiology, to lovers of pilgrimages. 
and to lovers of Brittany, is the Duke of Argyll’s first-hand description 
of The Grand Troménie of Locronan in Armorican Cornwall (Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul, George Street, Hanover Square: price 2s. 6d. net). 
This Breton pilgrimage is one of the largest and most interesting of 
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them all, both historically and in its actual devotional aspects, and this 
illustrated record is the more welcome as the pilgrimage itself is only to 
be seen every sixth year; the next will take place in 1917. The charac- 
teristics of the “* Armorican Cornwall,” the history of the pilgrimage, 
and its actual ritual and ceremonial, are carefully described by the Duke, 
who takes occasion, in his concluding pages, to vindicate in the plain- 
spoken way one associates with the Society of SS. Peter and Paul, the 
importance of pilgrimages in the scheme of Christian devotion. The book 
is produced with all the distinction of the Society’s publications, except 
as regards the reproduction of the many useful illustrations, which, to 
be frank, is quite bad. 
MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

It is a pleasure to record the continued success of the excellent 
series of apologetic papers entitled The Catholic Mind, and published 
by the America Press of New York at 5 cents. apiece. Our own columns, 
as well as those of our French contemporary, Z/udes, have been hon- 
oured by the reproduction of several articles in this handy form, but the 
last two issues are distinctively American. None the less, they are of 
interest and importance for us on this side of the water. Justice to 
Mexico, by “ An American Citizen,” shows not only the gravity of an 
American problem, but the results of anti-Catholic anarchism when once 
it is given its head—amongst those results being systematic outrages 
even worse than the Prussian. This is becoming a question for the 
Catholic world at large, although the great Church of the U.S. has 
more immediate concern. Freemasonry and Catholicism in America, by 
Father Michael Kenny, S.J., is an important contribution to our know- 
ledge ot the many ramifications, yet the essential unity, of a great Anti- 
Christian organization. English and American masonry are not, after 
all, so completely free from the influences of the Grand Orient as many 
would have us believe. 

Church Teaching (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: td.) may be des- 
cribed as Popery without the Pope. It is simply the Penny Catechism 
eviscerated of all papal doctrine, somewhat shortened by other omissions 
and retaining a certain Anglican tinge by beginning with ‘ Who gave 
you your name?” A Preface signed “pH Frank Zanzibar” sufficiently 
explains the phenomenon. 

We have noticed as they appeared the excellent new series of penny 
booklets published by the Catholic Truth Society, under the editorship 
of Father Lattey, S.J., dealing with The Church at Home and Abroad. 
The first series is now issued in bound form for a shilling, and constitutes 
an excellent short guide to actual Catholic conditions in the five countrics 
dealt with, and in the mission-fields of India and China. We look for- 
ward eagerly to the continuation and completion of the series. 

We should like to sce widely circulated in England the little catecheti- 
cal manual of Practical Questions on the Sodality, compiled by Father 
James A. Dowling, S.J., and published for 5 cents by the Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, Chicago. It covers concisely, yet lucidly and comprehensively, 
every conceivable practical question affecting the Sodality and its propa- 
gation, and should do much to spread both that great spiritual organiza- 
tion and the all-important interests for which it stands. The booklet is 
supplied at very cheap rates in quantity—1oo copies for $2 and 599 
for $8. We trust several such batches will find their way to England. 
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Coutemporary Miracles. 


IT. 


IN the December number, in a first article on Contemporary 
Miracles, we gave in summary form an account of the spiri- 
tual movement of which the Grotto of Lourdes has been the 
fountain-head. This account showed the character of the 
connection between the story of the Eighteen Apparitions 
resting on the testimony of Bernadette Soubirous and the 
long series of surprising cures, apparently miraculous, which, 
since 1858, the date of the Apparitions, have taken place 
either at Lourdes itself, or, if elsewhere, under circumstances 
which pointed to the Grotto at Lourdes as the source of the 
power by which they were wrought. It was impossible, with- 
in the limits of an article, to do more than direct attention 
to the nature and number of these cures, but we gave some 
typical] instances, and we referred those who might wish for 
fuller information to the published works of trustworthy in- 
vestigators and witnesses. Also we directed attention to the 
guarantee of accurate diagnosis afforded by the methods of 
the Bureau des Constatations, which has been working at 
Lourdes since 1884. In conclusion, we cited the acknow- 
ledgment of Dr. Bernheim, the celebrated chief of the Nancy 
School of Psychotherapy, who has admitted cordially the 
reality of these cures, though disputing the inference that 
they are duc to any supernatural causality. 

We claim then that the facts thus furnished by the long 
list of acknowledged cures at Lourdes have been loyally dealt 
with by the Catholic investigators all through. In the in- 
quiry into their nature, to which they have submitted these 
cures, there has been no endeavour to twist or torture the 
evidence into an apparent conformity with the conditions re- 
quisite if they are to be regarded as truly miraculous. If 
there is conformity, as there undoubtedly is, between these 
two things, it is a conformity that has not been forced but 
has resulted. The medical experts have begun the investi- 
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gation, and have put to themselves the question whether the 
facts duly verified are such as can be referred to any natural 
causality, and, as regards a great mass of the cures investi- 
gated, they have certified, after long and anxious as well 
as cautious examination, that they are altogether unparal- 
leled by any cases of which medical science has experience. 
This certified, the task assigned to the medical experts is 
done, and, as Dr. Boissarie tells us, they are always very care- 
ful not to pronounce that there has been divine intervention 
in any of the cases laid before them. That is a subject on 
which they may or may not have their private opinions, but 
they account it to be outside their sphere to pronounce upon 
it officially. In the next place comes the ecclesiastical in- 
vestigation. That is to say, it may come, for in many cases, 
after the medical folk have given their verdict, the religious 
authorities leave the faithful to form their own conclusions. 
But occasionally the ecclesiastical authorities have had to 
decide whether to give their sanction to some aspect of the 
movement with which these cures are associated. Thus 
Bishop Laurence of Tarbes, when he was asked to approve 
of the devotions at the Grotto, appointed a commission of 
theologians, who, basing their inquiry on the previous verdict 
of a medical investigation, considered whether the religious 
accompaniments of the history were such as to point to the 
likelihood of a divine intervention. 

This is how the Catholic authorities have acted, as have 
likewise the doctors on whose verdict they have relied, par- 
ticularly those medical experts who have been responsible for 
the Bureau des Constatations. Now let us turn to see if the 
opponents of the miraculous have acted with the same loyalty 
in their treatment of the same facts. And here it will serve 
to define more clearly the issue, if we note that, directly, the 
conclusion we form as to the cures must rest on their own evi- 
dence, the twofold character of which we have just indicated. 
If in this way they are proved to bear the marks of divine 
intervention, indirectly they bear testimony to the verity of 
the Apparitions, as it is unlikely that Almighty God would 
have permitted such a magnificent series of miracles to origin- 
ate in apparitions due to fraud or delusion. Similarly, if 
by appropriate evidence of a direct kind the apparitions are 
proved to be supernatural, they found at least a presumption 
in favour of the miraculous character of the cures—though, 
as the cures lend themselves more readily to investigation 
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than the apparitions, it is naturally on these that one insists 
in the first place. It follows that we do not need to add any- 
thing to what was recorded in the former article as to the in- 
quiries instituted, in the first instance, by the civil authorities 
of Lourdes, with the object of establishing that Bernadette was 
the victim either of fraud or of hallucination, inquiries which 
resultecl in her complete vindication. An incident, however, 
bearing on this point, which occurred fourteen years later, 
was so remarkable that it ought not to be passed over. As 
appears from an article in the Union médicale, of June 27, 
1872, Dr. Voisin, of the Salpétriére Hospital at Paris, 
had, in a recent lecture, of which it printed the text, developed 
the theory that hallucinations always end in madness, and 
had instanced “the Lourdes miracle which was affirmed on 
the faith of an hallucinated child who is now shut up in the 
Ursuline Convent at Nevers.” In an appendix to his work, 
M. Bertrin records for us the distressing nemesis that awaited 
this bold statement. By that time Bernadette was indeed at 
Nevers, not however in the Ursuline Convent, which appar- 
ently was an asylum for persons mentally alienated, but in 
another convent of the town belonging to the S@urs de Charité 
de Nevers, where she was a cherished member of the com- 
munity. These Sisters, whose full description is S@urs de 
Charité et de Ulnstruction chrétienne, were a religious Con- 
gregation, whose primary work was to teach children, and 
it was at their school at Lourdes that Bernadette and her 
sister were brought up. As she grew older she felt the 
drawings of a religious vocation, and was accepted by these 
Sisters for their noviciate. She entered, at Nevers, the 
Mother-house of the Congregation, and had been there four 
years when Dr. Voisin made this indiscreet reference to her. 
It was taken up by the Bishop of Nevers, who wrote at once to 
the Univers, testifying that Sister Mary Bernard had never 
set foot in the Ursuline Convent at Nevers, that in her own 
convent she had entered and remained of her own free will, 
like the other Sisters, and that, “ far from being mad, she is 
an uncommonly sensible person and of unequalled calmness 
of mind.” The Bishop ends by inviting Dr. Voisin to come 
himself to verify this triple statement, and offering him every 
facility for investigation. This letter of the Bishop’s was 
dated October 3, 1872. It had been preceded by an inter- 
change of letters between Dr. Damoiseau, President of the 
Orne Medical Society, and Dr. Robert Saint-Cyr, President 
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of the Nièvre Medical Society. The former, apparently 
moved by Dr. Voisin’s lecture, had written to the latter for 
authentic information as to Bernadette’s mental condition. 
The latter wrote back on September 3, 1872, to Dr. Da- 
molseau, saying that he could not have applied to a better 
source for information, as he was himself doctor to the com- 
munity where Bernadette resided, and had for long had this 
nun under his care. 


Her delicate health [he refers to her asthma] had at one time 
given him uneasiness, but she was now much better and from 
patient had become infirmarian, and discharged her duties per- 
fectly. Naturally calm and gentle she tends the invalids very 
intelligently and without omitting any of the directions that have 
been given her. She has complete control over her patients and 
I have complete confidence in her. . . . This Sister is far 
from being insane, nor is her calm simple and sweet nature in 
the least way compatible with such a tendency. 


Thus, according to this high authority, had Bernaceite 
been the victim of hallucinations at the time of her visions, 
she must soon have found her way to the asylum as a hope- 
less lunatic. Yet, according to Dr. Saint-Cyr, not only had 
she been all along in the full enjoyment of her sanity, but 
at the present time, when the charge of lunacy was being 
brought against her, any tendency of the sort was quite in- 
compatible with her singularly simple and natural tempera- 
ment. Still Dr. Voisin never vouchsafed any reply either to 
Dr. Saint-Cyr or the Bishop. 

This then is sufficient about Bernadette. The more ur- 
gent question for us in this article is as to the course taken 
with regard to the cures at Lourdes by that anti-miraculist 
party whose methods of vindicating its presuppositions we 
are contrasting with our own. Speaking generally, we may 
say that their attitude towards Lourdes has been all along, 
and still is, that of an organized stand-off. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they have been careful never to go there to see for 
themselves, whilst in their press, and in their action on those 
subject to their influence, they have discouraged and ridi- 
culed any who, whether for purposes of study or for the heal- 
ing of their ailments, have sought to make personal acquaint- 
ance with the sanctuary. They assured such people magis- 
terially that the whole movement was one of fraud and fana- 
ticism; that usually the people who were given out as cured 
had never had the diseases from which they claimed to have 
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been cured, that so far as any had really experienced relief 
it was from ailments due to imagination or to hysteria, and 
the relief experienced was usually only temporary; in short, 
that the whole thing was a miserable exploitation of human 
credulity in the interest of the priesthood, and ought to be 
put down with a firm hand by the Government. 

M. Zola’s visit to Lourdes in 1892, and the novel entitled 
Lourdes, which was the outcome of that visit, were intended 
to support this policy. M. Zola announced, on reaching 
Lourdes, that he intended to “ make truth,” but his method of 
procedure and the character of his book are sadly inconsistent 
with these professions. An instructive account of the two 
things may be read in M. Boissarie’s Z Œuvre de Lourdes. 
Zola came accompanied by a tribe of journalists and political 
supporters, and with his mind made up. His medical know- 
ledge was practically nil, but he had come prepared to “ re- 
fuse to look at any internal maladies,” on the ground that 
“physicians are often deceived about them,” and in this man- 
ner he disembarrassed himself at one step of all cures of lung- 
disease, cancer, paralysis, etc. As for wounds cured instan- 
taneously, his plan was to ask the doctors at Lourdes if they 
had themselves seen these before their cure. Generally it 
might be assumed that they had not. How could they see 
and carefully examine all the patients, perhaps approaching 
a thousand in number, who came into the town with a pil- 
grimage, quite understanding that not more than a very few 
of them were likely to be cured? The Lourdes doctors had 
a surer way, namely to encourage all to bring certificates 
from their medical attendants at home who knew them well. 
If any of them should be cured and come to the Bureau, 
then these certificates would be examined by the Bureau doc- 
tors, and compared with the present state of the cured; and 
on this initial basis a satisfactory investigation might be un- 
dertaken, which however would probably not be concluded 
till after many further inquiries, involving a lapse of time. 
However, Zola’s plan was to dismiss as many of the cases 
brought before him as possible, and so he rejected straight 
off all cases which the doctors present had not seen pre- 
viously to their cure, and even rejected those whom doctors 
present had seen before cure—on the pretext that he himself 
had not seen them in that previous stage. He had also a 
further string to his bow. In writing the book which came 
out four years later, he formed his characters on the pattern 
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of some few persons whose very striking cures had been 
brought under his notice while he was at Lourdes. By so do- 
ing he created the impression that his portrayals could safely 
be taken as truthful representations of those personalities and 
of the state in which they were before and after their cures. 
But at the same time he claimed a novelist’s privilege to 
make his characters say and do and suffer as he chose. One 
can understand how, by employing this method, he could 
appear to unwary readers to be strictly historical, and vet 
in fact be most unhistorical in his account. 

And this was what he did in his book. In the preceding 
article we referred to Clementine Trouvé, a child of 
fourteen, who for three years previously to her arrival at 
Lourdes, had suffered from caries of the cuboid bone of 
the foot, that had proved altogether refractory to medical 
treatment, though this had involved an incision and a severe 
scraping of the bone, which had resulted in a wound that 
was incessantly suppurating; Marie Lemarchand, a girl of 
eighteen, whose face, when she arrived at Lourdes, was eaten 
away by tuberculous lupus, and covered all over with run- 
ning sores to such an extent that she was more like a mon- 
ster than a human being, and her face had to be hidden always 
under a veil; and Marie Lebranchu, a woman of thirty, in 
the last stage of consumption, incessantly coughing and spit- 
ting from her ulcerated lungs. Of these three, Clementine 
Trouvé had been cured instantaneously the summer previ- 
ously, and had now returned to pay her thanksgiving visit, 
and give evidence of the endurance of her cure; but Marie 
Lemarchand and Marie Lebranchu had been cured, likewise 
instantaneously, that same summer, whilst Zola was present at 
Lourdes, and had been brought at once for him to see and 
interrogate. These three all appear under the thinnest dis- 
guises in his novel, Clementine Trouvé being the original 
of his Sophie Couteau, Marie Lemarchand of his Elise Rou- 
quet, and Marie Lebranchu of his La Grivotte. One may 
perhaps recognize also in Marie Guersant, the neurotic heroine 
of the book, a Madame Gordet, who was also cured during 
the time he was at Lourdes of a serious complication of di- 
seases which M. Bertrin describes in his Critical History of 
Lourdes. For twelve years she had been doctored in various 
ways by many experienced hands, but in vain, until by a mo- 


mentary dipping in the piscina at Lourdes she was cured 
instantaneously and entirely. 
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The important thing to notice is that for each of these 
four cases there was the fullest authentication of the previous 
state, and Zola knew it—to which we can now add as 
evidence of the solidity of these cures, that in preparing 
for his Guérisons de Lourdes, published in 1908, Dr. Bois- 
sarie found that then, fourteen years after their healing at 
the piscina, these cures were in all four cases fully main- 
tained. Yet in his book Zola represents Sophie Couteau’s 
account of the previous state of her foot as entirely unauthen- 
ticated and extremely doubtful, Elise Rouquet’s cure as only 
gradual and imperfect, Marie Guersant’s previous condition 
as of a purely neurotic character, which her medical at- 
tendant, shortly before she left Paris, had declared might be 
expected to yield fully to a sudden shock if she should be 
fortunate enough to have one. La Grivotte he describes as, 
although she appeared whilst at Lourdes to be cured, having 
a complete relapse on the return journey, and dying shortly 
after in a Paris Hospital. As this last was so palpably untrue, 
Dr. Boissarie took an opportunity of calling on Zola to ask 
how he justified this alteration of an essential fact. It was 
then that Zola gave the impudent reply that he had a right 
to make his book characters live or die as he pleased. That 
he felt, however, his conduct to be indefensible appeared from 
his paying a private visit to Marie Lebranchu (now Madame 
Authier), and suggesting to her that she, with her husband and 
family, should retire to a remote Belgian village which he 
would assign, so as to keep them altogether out of sight, 
promising that in that case he would be responsible for their 
support while they lived—a proposal which she with her hus- 
band indignantly spurned. Zola wrote in the interests of 
Professor Charcot’s theory of the “faith that heals,” which 
was at that time much in vogue; the theory, that is to say, 
that most diseases have their hysterical analogues or coun- 
terfeits, which, as suggestion can originate, so suggestion can 
cure. Accordingly his whole narrative is constructed with 
the object of making out that the diseases cured at Lourdes 
are of this hysterical nature, the cures, so far as they were 
real, being wrought through the instrumentality of sugges- 
tion. But Charcot’s theory is no longer much accepted in 
medical circles, and Zola’s book has lost its value. On the 
other hand, it is still taken as a trustworthy representation 
of the miracles of Lourdes by that large class who are most 
anxious to believe what it says of them, but are either too 
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inert to make inquiries for themselves, or too suspicious of 
the admissions which such inquiries might constrain them 
to make. In illustration of this we may quote the following 
passage from Zhe Search after Truth, by Philalethes, an 
English book, which attracted a little attention when it was 
published about ten years ago: 


Zola in his book on Lourdes, which is founded on observa- 
tion and facts taken on the spot, gives evidence of actual cures 
signed by a doctor, who was not apparently a confederate, as 
he was not a member of the Church where they were performed, 
and it is acknowledged that in some cases the doctors who sign 
them are sceptics. Thus of the thousands who go there some 
few are apparently cured in what is called a miraculous manner. 
One case was of a supposed cancer, an incurable disease up to 
the present, and the only way it could be accounted for was that 
there is a nervous disease which assumes all the outward appear- 
ance of cancer, but is not an organic disease, and can be cured 
by some great nervous shock or excitement. 


Probably this is about the notion of Lourdes current 
among the ordinary run of English or Americans, to the in- 
clusion even of those who would be very indignant were it 
suggested that they had no desire to conform their beliefs 
with the facts. 


We may set down this long course of manceuvring on 
the part of those anxious to dissuade the world from paying 
attention to the Lourdes miracles as an endeavour, not to 
weigh the evidence to which these miracles make their ap- 
peal, but to suppress it. The story of Lourdes, however, 
is too overflowing with persistent life and reality to be thus 
thrust aside by any combination of anti-miraculist theorists, 
and it is becoming more and more clear that it will have to be 
honestly faced by the scientific people who at present are 
so significantly reticent in their books and meetings about 
what in any case is the finest store of clinical material in the 
world. Once more let us cite the words of Dr. Bernheim, 
of Nancy: “ The observations at Lourdes have been gathered 
by honourable and well-qualified men; the facts exist, the 
only question between them and us is as to their interpreta- 
tion.” This is a convenient sentence to cite as coming from 
so high a medical authority, but it does not by any means 
stand alone. Dr. Boissarie, for instance, in an article in the 
Revue pratique d’ Apologétigue (for July, 1906), tells how 
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Dr. Berillon, the president of the Societé d’Hypnologie and 
editor of the important Revue d Hypnotisme, another medi- 
cal expert of high reputation, came to Lourdes in 1904, and 
expressed great astonishment at what he witnessed there. In 
a conversation with Dr. Boissarie at the Bureau, the latter 
asked him: “ Do you recognize that facts occur here which 
are very extraordinary and yet very authentic?” ‘ Certainly 
I do,” was Dr. Berillon’s reply. “Is there absolutely good 
faith in those who determine the facts?” ‘ Unquestionably 
their good faith is beyond dispute, and the correctness of the 
facts is complete.” So much for Dr. Berillon, who is at pre- 
sent, we believe, about the foremost psychotherapist in Paris; 
and Dr. Boissarie can add in the same article that he had 
scen doctors of every sort of opinion pass through Lourdes, 
but had not met one who questioned the reality of the cures 
entered in the register of the Bureau. He mentions, too, that 
in a discussion on the cures at Lourdes, which went on in the 
Revue des Hôpitaux, between September, 1905, and May, 
1906, none of the writers contested the existence of the cures 
officially published. 

Still the most substantial testimony of all to the 
reality of the cures that have crowned the work of Lourdes 
during the last half-century and more is to be found in the 
impression they have made on so many of the medical profes- 
sion. ‘There was in the early days of the cures a disposition 
on the part of the anti-miraculous doctors to refuse certifi- 
cates of their pathological condition to any of their patients 
about to have recourse to Lourdes. Thus, when Céleste 
Mériel asked for such a certificate, alP that she could get was 
that “this patient does not speak or hear, and there is no dan- 
ger in moving her from place to place.” Yet she had been 
for the last five or six years in the Salle des grandes infirmes 
at the Salpêtrière, unable to leave her bed, or to move, or 
to speak, unable also to hear, as the outcome of a long-con- 
tinued suppuration of both ears and the perforation of both 
tympana. Of course misleading certificates of this sort put 
obstacles in the way of the investigators at the Bureau, but, 
when a patient of this sort returned home completely and 
suddenly cured, as did Céleste Mériel, the fact could not 
but make its due impression on those who refused her a certifi- 
cate. They, and the body of medical experts that were with 
them, knew how to estimate the significance of the cure, even 
though they were unwilling to own up to it. And by the side 
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of these comparatively few who sought thus to suppress evi- 
dence, there were many others in various parts of the coun- 
try, indeed, of various countries, who, when they examined 
their returning patients, and saw with their own eyes how 
diseases that had been palpably incurable, from the point 
of view of science, and certified by themselves as such only 
a few days previously, had been cured entirely and instan- 
taneously by a simple and prayerful use of the Lourdes water, 
were too capable not to be filled with astonishment, and too 
honest not to give expression to their astonishment in letters 
to their patients or to the doctors at Lourdes, or in some 
cases by undertaking journeys to the spot where these un- 
paralleled things could happen. 


There are [says M. Bertrin] doctors who do not hesitate, 
whatever their beliefs, to proclaim a cure when one is effected. 
We could give four or five hundred of such loyal attestations, 
with congratulations to those who signed them. . . . Many 

had the courage to declare that the cure was beyond 
scientific explanation. . . . In more than a quarter of these 
certificates this is clearly stated. Among the doctors who have 
publicly declared in favour of miracles, on the strength of actual 
facts, scientifically verified by themselves, we find three surgeons 
from the Paris Hospitals, one a member, another an associate 
of the Academy of Medicine; two professors, associates of a 
Medical Faculty; three head hospital doctors; one an Italian 
hospital doctor, a professor of a Medical School; six directors 
or ex-directors of clinical research; and many former house 
surgcons of the Paris Hospitals. 


To give one out of. several instances of such acknowledg- 
ments mentioned by M. Bertrin. On July 9, 1883, Mlle. 
Lucie Faure was instantaneously cured of congenital disease of 
both hip-joints. Her doctor, Dr. Lagasse, in his certificate, 
after examining her on recovery, said, “ Neither the ordinary 
man nor the scholar of good faith can explain so extraordin- 
ary a thing by natural means. A mysterious and supernatural 
interference was necessary for its accomplishment. The fact 
existed, it still exists, it is daily visible to the whole world. 
I do not wish to deny the evidence. I see, I believe.” 

There is then agreement on both sides that the distinctive 
phenomena of healing at Lourdes are real enough in them- 
selves, so that the only dispute can be about their interpre- 
tation. The anti-miraculists are very confident that they are 
all explicable as due to some purely natural process. What 
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is it then? If we set aside the theory of curative properties 
in the water, which the famous chemist Filliol declared to 
be non-existent, and the general theory of cold water-cures, 
which, if so successful at Lourdes, should be equally suc- 
cessful in any place where cold water is obtainable, the one 
outstanding theory which has been seriously advanced is that 
of “suggestion.” Charcot may not have been the first to think 
of this explanation, but at all events, it is due to him and his 
reputation as a hypnotiser that it first began to attract atten- 
tion, in the second half of the last century, and then to cap- 
tivate a number of medical practitioners who put it forward 
with the utmost confidence. We may borrow here from an 
article on Guérisons miraculeuses, in the Dictionnaire apolo- 
gétigue de la foi Catholique, by Dr. van der Elst, a distin- 
guished Catholic physician, who has contributed important 
studies to the vindication of the truly miraculous character 
of the Lourdes cures. The following brief summary gives 
the essence of Dr. Charcot’s theory: 


There exist functional ailments, called neuroses [é.e., nervous 
affections} which consist simply in modifications of the nervous 
energy in bodies which materially are intact. As the nervous 
system governs all the organs, a functional trouble can have its 
seat in any part of the body whatever, and can simulate all the 
species of diseases in the measure in which the motor, or sense, 
or trophic, or secretive functions are disturbed. But as, on the 
other hand, there is no material lesion, the trouble can be sup- 
pressed radically and instantaneously, as soon as the nervous cur- 
rent passes again along its proper channels now again set free— 
just as one sees a line of trams that have been held up moving 
again freely as soon as the contact is restored between its motors 
and the source of energy. Thus all the diseases assumed to have 
been miraculously cured, may well have been only unperceived 
nervous ailments, and the spuriousness of the miracle can then 
be detected at once on being subjected to the scrutiny of a 
Charcot or a Bernheim. 


This argument, adds Professor van der Elst, “ had a fine 
time in the days when the illustrious Charcot was eliciting 
from his hysterical patients, by means of hypnosis, disorders 
instantaneous and apparently grave; and then suppressing: 
them, as it were, by enchantment, by the means of an inverse 
suggestion.” _ 

Even Charcot did not go so far in his estimates of the 
power of suggestion, as his enthusiastic followers of those 
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days. But since then we have had from Bernheim and others 
a much more modest appraisement of the limits beyond which 
this agency cannot go: 


Suggestion [he says] is a remedy which is almost exclusively 
functional. It may succeed in re-establishing disturbed func- 
tions, but cannot cure diseased organs. . . . It cannot reset 
a dislocated joint, bring down a rheumatic swelling, or restore 
destroyed cerebral matter. . . . The direct influence of mind- 
healing on organic lesions should not be exaggerated; it is 
limited. It cannot bring about the reduction of inflammation, 
stop the growth of a tumour, or arrest the process of sclerosis. 
Suggestion does not kill microbes, nor does it heal a gastric 
ulcer. Neither can one suggest to tubercles to disappear. 


And again: 


Suggestion may restore a function so long as some lesion 
has not definitely abolished it, or so long as the trouble is purely 
dynamic and outside the field of lesion. Suggestion does not 
moderate the organic evolution of disease, very often it only 
effects a transitory improvement. Diseases of their nature spread- 
ing and progressive, such as locomotor-ataxy, disseminating 
sclerosis, continue their inexorable march, and a time comes when 
suggestion can do nothing. 


These citations from Bernheim we borrow from M. 
Bertrin, but they can be read, with much else to the same 
effect, in Dr. Bernheim’s Hypnotisme, Suggestion, Psycho- 
‘hérapie; and they express the opinion which in the present 
day is general, and is not likely to be reversed. Nor is sug- 
gestion, though it may well be a useful method of thera- 
peutics in its own sphere, which is the sphere of purely func- 
tional and nervous diseases, able to achieve unlimited suc- 
cess even there. “ General opinion,” says Dr. Hoffmann of 
Düsseldorf, “ has great faith in the therapeutic effects of sug- 
gestion in nervous illnesses (hysteria, etc.). It is astonish- 
ing, however, to find that only in very rare cases does a purely 
suggestive treatment obtain lasting results. Each time I have 
tried to influence such diseases (and for many years I have 
worked hard at this) I have only been able to obtain tem- 
porary results.” 

Medical opinion may differ as to some of these points, 
but, when we proceed to compare these hypotheses for ex- 
plaining the cures at Lourdes with the nature of the cures 


1 Ueber die Anwendung der physicalischen Hetlmetoden (1898). 
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themselves, as illustrated in the few examples we have men- 
tioned, and the vast mass of others which belong to the same 
order, the inadequacy of the hypothesis becomes altogether 
too patent. Suggestion has no power to restore organic 
lesions, but these cures at Lourdes, for which the character of 
miraculous is claimed, are all cures of organic lesions, indced, 
in almost every case, of organic lesions of the most serious 
and confirmed kind. Suggestion, if by it is meant a supposed 
influence which acts physically on the cells of the brain, and, 
through these, effects compulsory (7.e., not free) compliance 
with its behests in the action of the patient, as Dr. Bernheim 
lays down,! and, if the most approved and usual mode of ad- 
ministering this suggestion is through repeated and confi- 
dent affirmations, addressed to the patient when in the hyp- 
notic state, then certainly nothing of all this is attempted 
at Lourdes. Or if—as Charcot laid down when he identified 
suggestion with the “faith which heals ’’—the state of mind 
in which the sufferer goes to Lourdes is a firm faith that he 
will be cured there, of this again nothing is to be found at 
Lourdes. Faith in the Catholic sense is belief in what God 
has revealed. But no Catholic sufferer goes to Lourdes pro- 
fessing a belief of this kind that he will be cured, for the 
simple reason that God has nowhere revealed that this or 
that sufferer will be cured. The leper in the Gospel set 
the type for all time when he said to our Lord, “ Lord if 
thou wilt thou canst make me clean.” The faith of those 
who hope for miraculous cures is belief that God caz cure 
them, and that belief is usually, but not always, of a most 
lively character. But as to the chances of their being cured 
their feelings are of the most various kind. Some, being 
infants, can have no feelings at all on the subject. Others, be- 
ing sceptical, have come with positive disbelief, merely wish- 
ing to please their friends. Others have come overflowing 
with emotion and worship; others in a state of calm, hardly 
hoping for a cure, but leaving themselves resignedly in the 
hands of God. And then there is the point of difference, 
which is the greatest of all. Occasionally, where the lesion 
of an organ has not gone too far, and suggestion succecds 
in restoring the functional disorder which has caused it, the 
lesion itself is repaired by the natural regrowth of the tis- 
sues; but this process, precisely because it is a natural process, 


1 See M. Bertrin’s article on Religion et Suggestion in the Revue Pratique d'Apolo- 
gétigue for July, 1906. 
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takes its time, which is always a matter of days, and, in pro- 
portion to the severity of the lesion, a matter of considerable 
time, for the reason given in the last article. The cures at 
Lourdes on the other hand—let us emphasize it once more, 
for it is essential—are wrought instantaneously, thereby show- 
ing themselves to be quite independent of the natural 
process. 

When these points of difference are borne in mind we 
can quite understand what the late Mgr. Benson tells us, in 
the preface to his little book on Lourdes, about the “ distin- 
guished French scientist,” whom, as he stated in a lecture, 
was Dr. Carrel of the Rockfeller Institute at New York. 
This gentleman being asked, replied that “ no scientific hypo- 
thesis up to the present accounts satisfactorily for the pheno- 
mena of Lourdes,” and that suggestion “is the most ludicrous 
hypothesis of all.” 

But if suggestion, and one or two things of the same 
order, such as the effect of joy on the invigorating power of 
the blood, are dismissed, what is there left for the anti-mira- 
culist to fall back upon? Nothing surely save the timeworn 
appeal to which he has all along been driven in the last re- 
sort when faced with the fact of miracle. A good deal might 
be said on this subject. But more space would be required, 
and is it necessary? Does anyone expect that the course of 
scientific research will at any time discover a means whereby 
the growth of the tree from seed to maturity, the growth 
of a human being from infancy to manhood, will be so has- 
tened as to become a matter of days instead of years to bring 
it to completion? Yet a force commensurate with this would 
be required to effect by natural process the instantaneous 
healings which have taken place with such profusion at 
Lourdes. 

S.F.S. 


Benedict versus Buddha. 


—— 0 --—. 


THE Abbot at Yang-chia-ping told me the story. Perhaps 
he told it a little differently, but the facts are all here, with 
the addition only of a few indispensable aids to the imagina- 
tion. For example, you must imagine, in the first place, a 
Chinese mountain-road. A good Chinese road consists of a 
rough cart trail such as leads from an English field to a farm- 
yard: two ruts with the track of beasts of burden in the mid- 
dle; but thereto must be added at least two feet of pale, white 
dust, or four feet of liquid mud over all, according to the 
weather; and often also two ten-feet high walls of yellow 
earth on either side, result of the passage of many ages of 
wayfarers, and of the ravages of spring rains unchecked. 
Ata distance of three days by mule the road to the monastery 
was like this, and was called by the mule-drivers a good road. 
But on the third day it mounted the lower spurs of the Kin 
Gan range, a narrow path among huge boulders, becoming 
more discernible to mules and donkeys than to the rest of 
creation. Even they can discover the right place for a hoof 
only by sometimes craning their necks till their noses are 
close down among the rocks. Up through wild stony passes 
lies the path, sometimes along partly-frozen torrents, where 
the water roars musically beneath six feet of ice. Perhaps 
a single pair of shaggy men with string of mules, loaded 
with fuel, is the sole encounter in a whole day’s journey. 
They are men whose conversation 1s chiefly with their mules. 

‘““Na’rh,” says one, as if he were clearing his throat: 
which in the patois of these hills is a half-polite half-curious 
Inquiry as to the destination of the traveller. A stifled grunt 
is the usual reply. 

To-ma and Je-han, Thomas and John, were both mule- 
drivers. Simple men of the hills, who at their regular visits 
to the French padre at the Willow Tree Pass (there are no 
willow-trees there, but only stony fields and mud houses), 
wept louclly over their sins, went off cheerfully down the pass, 
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and came back again a month later with much the same siory 
and the same child-like tears. 

On a warm September in the year 1900 these two were 
travelling downhill. The mules, loaded with firewood, 
swayed along, monotonously clanging the deep bells at their 
necks, while the leader occasionally wandered out of the path 
after the unpromising dry thorns which grow among the 
crevices. 

“Dead mule,” said To-ma, in reproof. 

“How are you so rotten?” added Je-han; and the mule 
obediently returned to the path. 

Presently they fell to wrangling as to which was to wear 
the scapular which Je-han had obtained from the Père 
Econome. To-ma claimed that, being the eldest, it was his 
right to wear it. Then he made a grab at it, and it fell in 
the mud. But he picked it up, and put it on over the outside 
of his clothes according to the habit of the Chinese. It is 
better to wear it visibly, because thus the devil will be able 
to see it all the more clearly. This was a rash act, as he soon 
perceived, for as they turned a sharp corner in the road they 
suddenly came upon a band of five “ Boxers,” all brightly 
sashed and armed with swords and old-patterned rifles. As 
everyone knows, there were, according to the Boxer theory, 
three classes of ‘‘ fur-heads,” the first was a foreigner of 
any nationality, the second was any attendant upon a 
foreigner, and the third was anyone who possessed any 
foreign utensils or articles of clothing. One of the troop 
spied the scapular; ‘ Number two fur-heads,”’ he shouted, 
and the band surrounded them. It was worse to be a Number 
Two than a Number Three, but either class ran the risk of 
sudden murder. 

“ Ai,” said To-ma, “the thing is not mine”; then he 
added, truthfully, “I picked it up in the road.” 

“ Ha’rh,” they replied, “ you are accordingly a Number 
Three.” But after they had taken the few loose coppers 
to be found in the girdles which the two wore as belts, and 
had deprived Je-han of a rather new-looking cap, they fin- 
ally let them pass, forgetting all about the scapular, and 
never even noticing a little packet which To-ma carried in 
his hand. But then that only consisted, to all appearance, 
of two black tiles bound together by a strip of dried grass. 
And, of course, the mules changed masters. The two hill- 
men walked on for a considerable distance before they re- 
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covered sufficiently to refer to this catastrophe. Anyway, the 
Abbot’s packet was still safe. But they were poor people, 
and the loss of the mules was bitter. All their “ blood capi- 
tal” was gone. By dusk they reached the Pagoda of the 
White Horse, an old edifice on an eminence, forty li down- 
hill, where there lived a portly Buddhist bonze of great re- 
putation and influence in the country-side. Going in, as if 
to burn an incense stick, they stood about for a while, watched 
some others making the usual perfunctory reverences before 
the Goddess of Mercy, and walked out again aimlessly,— 
but not before To-ma had dropped the packet of tiles un- 
observed in a corner. 

Oh, of course nobody is asked to believe that it was a 
miracle; it may have been all a mere coincidence; it may 
have been anything; judge for yourself. The Trappist mon- 
astery at Yang-chia-ping had been cut off from all news 
of the outer world for nearly three months. After the entry 
of the relief forces into Peking, it is true that communications 
seemed to be re-established for a little while, but now the 
situation had changed again. The bonze in the Pagoda was 
holding nightly meetings of Boxers, and the Christians who 
went oyt to reconnoitre at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, 
came back with disquieting stories, saying that he had de- 
clared in the name of Amita, and with many incantations 
that the Trappists should be burnt out of their monastery by 
fire, and that he himself with his own hands would plant 
the site with the seeds of the Pu-ti; which, being a Cheki- 
ang man, he confused with the linden tree. The country- 
people in the neighbourhood had brought in all the food 
they could collect, and were camping out in a dense mass of 
many hundreds in the monks’ little garden. That garden 
had been literally wrenched from the reluctant rocks by 
fifteen years of unremitting toil. Now it no longer bore the 
appearance of a garden, but of a squalid beggar village. 
They had a few old sporting guns, and some ammunition, 
and they spent most of their time in making powder and 
moulding bullets. Three troops of Boxers had passed them, 
and after firing a few shots, and seeing that they were weil 
prepared, had swaggered off down the pass to plunder the 
countryside, an easier prey. Then there was a lull, and late 
arrivals among the refugees reported vague whisperings of 
the doings of foreign soldiers at the capital. But still there 
was no sign of aid. 
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After listening to a long and circumstantial account from 
a Chinese mule-driver, who bawled out his story in this vein 
as if it were learnt by heart, the Abbot sat one broiling after- 
noon wondering what to do. As he wondered, he began 
pensively turning the pages of a little book about St. Bene- 
dict’s medal, till his eye lit upon a story of a Pagoda in 
another country, India, which caught fire when the medal 
was placed therein. So he put a medal between two tiles, 
bound them together, and handed the packet to Je-han and 
To-ma. This was the packet which they dropped in the 
Pagoda of the White Horse. 

Even in regions where all the telegraph-wires are cut, 
news travels very quickly in China. For this reason it is 
not strange that just at the time when these incidents were 
taking place some Chinese Christians visited Monseigneur 
Favicr amid the battle-scarred walls of the Pei Tang at 
Peking, and told him that the Trappist monastery, distant 
a fortnight’s journey, was once more in great danger. There 
followed then a conference between the Bishop, the French 
Minister Plenipotentiary, M. Pichon, and the General in 
command of the French section of the relief force. But 
little could be done. All the troops were scattered in par- 
ties throughout Chihli engaged in slaying those of the Boxers 
and their sympathizers who failed to evade them, or who 
had insufficient sycee to buy over the Chinese interpreters. 
Life in Peking, no longer a terrific pandemonium of artil- 
lery ancl small arms, was oppressively quiet, with a quietness 
of sound, sickening by reason of its contrast with the pro- 
longed and appalling cannonade which had gone before. 
Nevertheless, it was busy with diplomatic wranglings. When 
it was realized that the Trappists were practically inacces- 
sible and could only be assisted by some sort of chance 
method, a despatch was sent to the officer commanding the 
nearest body of Chinese Government troops; and after that, 
the missionaries of course prayed; that was their part; and 
the laity bothered their heads about other matters. 

At Yang-chia-ping Matins are sung at 2.30 a.m., but 
the old Chinese lay-Brother at the gate, being a light sleeper, 
was awake at 1 o'clock when the watchmen came to tell him 
that there were people on the hillside. So he waked the 
Abbot and said: 

“My heart has no ease, there are armed men going down 
the pass.” 
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But the Abbot told him to go to bed again, and pray 
that the armed men might continue to go down the pass 
and not turn and come up. Next night, there was a distant 
glow on the opposite hills, and in the morning, after Hours 
were sung, the Abbot, sending for To-ma, asked him if the 
fire had not seemed to be rather near the Pagoda of the White 
Horse. 

“* Not in the least,” said To-ma, “ why should they burn 
a Pagoda? It is not the custom. Of course,” he added, 
“rare sights are strange—but whither go armed robbers one 
night, there will be fire the next: and now the poor people 
in Double Tree Market will only dwell in burnt houses.” 

In the quiet of the same afternoon the banging of a gong 
waked the echoes of the hills, and there came to the gate 
of the monastery a grecn official chair swinging on the shoul- 
ders of eight bearers. There were soldiers in front and be- 
hind, and one of them carried a basket, and walked through 
the gate with the card of the official. Ushered into the 
Abbot’s presence the official drew away the covering from the 
basket, and disclosed, . . . the head of the White Horse 
bonze. 

If anyone disbelieves the Abbot’s story, To-ma will con- 
firm it. Until he had passed by that way again and in- 
spected the Pagoda’s charred remains, he was not convinced 
that his sense of direction was at fault. But now he prefers 
the medal to the scapular, and so they all do within a radius 
of sixty li from Yang-chia-ping. 

JOHN BERNARD. 


At Wilhelmshaven. 


SOME time ago the writer was offered a temporary post as 
teacher of English to the German naval officers at Wilhelms- 
haven. The offer was not a very advantageous one and the 
drawbacks were freely pointed out by German friends in Eng- 
land, who told me that Wilhelmshaven in the winter was 
one of the most dreary and depressing places in Germany. 
But the time happened to be when the German naval pre-. 
parations first began to attract attention at home, and when 
English people first began to realize that this great hostile 
war harbour existed. So, like many others, I was inter- 
ested, and decided to go and form my own conclusions for 
myself. 

Anything more depressing than the country round about 
as, on a late October afternoon, I journeyed from Olden- 
burg to Wilhelmshaven, cannot be imagined. The country 
is flat and, as Wilhelmshaven is approached, almost treeless. 
Leaden skies scowled over a desolate land, and, when, a few 
miles from Oldenburg, the high dykes of the Jade-busen 
came into sight, an expanse of leaden mud flats and mud- 
coloured water increased the gloom. Wind-swept pastures. 
intersected by ditches in leu of hedges, alone broke the hori- 
zon, with here and there a farmhouse. And each farmhouse 
has its stables, pig-styes, dairies and all else, gathered under 
one roof-tree; whose gables are usually prolonged into a St. 
Andrew's Cross, of which the projecting ends are carved into. 
a rude imitation of horses’ heads. In spring and summer 
storks are to be seen in the fields hunting for frogs, but in 
winter, the peculiarity of the neighbourhood is a large crow, 
whose white wings and black body give him an odd resemb- 
lance to a caricature of an Anglican bishop. 

Ost-Friesland is nothing but sand overgrown with peat, 
to a depth of from three to five feet. In some places morasses 
and bogs abound; in others, the peat is fairly dry and, in 
summer time, it is not at all unusual to see corn growing 
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on the surface of one part of a field while another part is 
actually being cut into bricks and stacked in cairns to dry 
for the winter’s fuel. The corn grown, I need hardly state, 
is rye. Ost-Friesland is famous for its black bread. No 
wonder that the natives compare their country to a pancake, 
with various underdone portions in the shape of bogs in- 
Jand, and dried-up edges in the form of the dykes which 
protect it from the sea. Thus, while the pastures, with their 
bed of peat underlying the turf, make excellent breeding- 
grounds for the horses, for which the district is famous, they 
would form a very serious obstacle to the passage of vehi- 
cles or heavy guns. Apart from this, all the fields are inter- 
sected with ditches and dykes, in licu of hedges, and it would 
be an easy matter to destroy roads so soft that, in the towns, 
and in the absence of stone, they are actually paved with 
bricks. 

Shortly after Varel, Mariensiel, six miles from Wilhelms- 
haven, is reached. Here there is the first of the forts of the 
town, officially known as “ Fort III.” To the east of Varel, 
lies the remnant of the ancient village of Dangast, submerged 
by the sea some centuries ago, and at this point the water in 
the “ Jade-busen’’ is deep, and the currents are swift and 
dangerous. Here the great fangdaum, or dyke, running 
from Dangast to Mariensiel, is no less than eleven metres 
high, or about twenty-six feet, though at Wilhelmshaven it is 
not half the height. It is the one danger-spot, where the 
sea may yet make further encroachments. To the west of 
Varel lies what is somewhat absurdly termed the “ Urwald ” 
(or primzval forest) of Bockhorn, in reality a swampy, 
wooded district, the home of myriads of midges and other 
insects in summer. North and west of this, extending to 
Aurich, in the centre of Ost-Friesland, and towards Emden, 
are the fen “colonies,” intersected by little canals communi- 
cating with the Emden-Wilhelmshaven canal. 

Under ordinary circumstances this district would be a 
very difficult one in which to conduct the movements of 
troops or guns, but if, as it has been stated, it is the intention 
to destroy the great dyke between Dangast and Varel in case 
of an invasion, the task might well-nigh become an impossi- 
ble one. The soil is not permanently below the level of the 
waters of the “ Jade-busen,” but the high tides would convert 
the district into a morass. 
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There is a great deal of difference between Wilhelms- 
haven in the winter and Wilhelmshaven in the summer. In 
summer the ships are practising manceuvres or cruising at sea, 
and the men are busy acquiring their sea legs and a know- 
ledge of gunnery. But in the winter the ships are all laid 
up at anchor, most of the men are on shore in barracks, or 
on leave; and the officers, including the warrant-ofhcers, are 
hard at work drilling and training the recruits who come in 
for their term of service at the end of each autumn. As 
far as Wilhelmshaven is concerned, therefore, hard work 
saves the town from dullness, and the place presents a picture 
of ceaseless activity from morning to night throughout the 
winter. From the dockyard can be heard resounding over 
the surrounding streets the clang of countless tools at work 
on the new ships, the heavy thud of the steam-hammers and 
the rush of steam from the engines driving machinery at 
work. The most abiding impression the writer carried away 
with him from the place was that of work carried on with 
feverish energy in all directions. It never seemed to stop. 
Every morning the workmen in thousands came down in 
trains through the town and across the roads into the harbour 
from Bant—the outlying suburb in which most of them live. 
Truck-loads of huge steel armour-plates from Krupps fol- 
low them, and the streets are full of officers in uniform hur- 
rying to and fro. Many are to be seen riding on bicycles, 
sword and all. Every morning at eight the band of the IT. 
Marine division plays for an hour outside the house of some 
superior officer, commencing its programme with a German 
chorale, or hymn, and then going on to light opera, waltzes, 
etc. The band is an excellent one, and I used to look forward 
to the morning on which it was its duty to play next door to 
my own house. There was one thing about this daily per- 
formance thoroughly characteristic of German discipline, and 
that was that the bancl was compelled to play through its 
programme no matter what the weather was. The weather 
can be terrible in these wind-swept streets in the winter, but 
whether a blizzard was raging or no, there the men were com- 
pelled to stay in the open street and play through their pro- 
gramme to the bitter end. Never have I seen them excused 
from duty, though at times the howling winds and pelting 
sleet have almost drowned the sound of their instruments. 

The workmen at the dockyard are paid from forty to 
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seventy pfennige per hour and do not have a bad time, though 
their hours are long, and those with the lower rates of pay 
have been known to strike. They have an excellent and hand- 
some Speisehaus, or restaurant, with a beer garden attached, 
opposite the chief entrance to the harbour, and when work is 
over, or on Sundays, they can be seen here listening to an 
excellent band of their own. Simple pleasures are cheap in 
Germany. Most of the beer gardens attached to the cafés 
are illuminated with Chinese lanterns at night in summer, 
several have also dancing-halls, and one has a very large 
rose-garden, which is quite a sight in the season. 

Many are the varieties of beer served in the ca/és, for 
the inhabitants of Wilhelmshaven come from all parts of 
Germany, and the different kinds of beer are numerous. Per- 
haps the favourite beer among the ladies is the weiss-dier 
of Berlin. This is drunk out of an enormous glass bowl, so 
large that both hands are required to lift it to the lips. The 
liquid is quite white, being brewed from wheat, and tastes 
like a somewhat sour variety of ginger-beer. Ladies usu- 
ally qualify it with a liqueur-glass of raspberry syrup. Drun- 
kenness .is rare, and the sailor who offends in this way is 
quickly snapped up by the patrol. Roysterers who wander 
along the street, lifting up their voices in song, do not go far. 
But for the straight streets lined with closely-cropped trees 
of this typically Prussian town, one might very well imagine 
oneself to be in England, so exactly do the officers’ uniforms 
resemble those of the English at first sight. And, of course, 
fhe occasional strains of “God save the King,” to which “Heil 
Dir im Sieger Kranz” has been wedded, heighten the illu- 
sion. But, on closer inspection, there is a good deal of differ- 
ence; officers in Germany always wear what are termed ofi- 
zier-stiefel, which in England we call “ jemima” or spring- 
sided boots. Dickeys, made-up tics, and, if the weather is 
wet, goloshes too, are not calculated to find favour out of 
Germany. A German officer, wrapped in the tremendous 
long, sleeveless cloak some of them affect, striding silently 
along the streets in his goloshes on a dark night, has rather 
a bogey-like effect upon the unaccustomed stranger. 

There are a good many holidays during the winter. First 
of all comes Busstag, in November, a day of National peni- 
tence, kept according to the calendar of the Prussian National 
Church. This is kept as a sort of Sunday, with sacred con- 
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certs, etc., for the North German Protestant rarely goes to 
church. Then comes Christmas Day, which is perhaps an 
even greater festivity in Germany than in England. Christ- 
mas-trees are so universal that not only has every ship one for 
its officers and men, but even the Kasinos as well possess their 
own particular trees. Then comes Sylvestertag, or New 
Year’s Eve. On New Year’s Eve every one sits up until mid- 
night, and, as the clock strikes twelve, windows are thrown 
open in all directions, beer mugs are held up and their con- 
tents quaffed, and cries of “ Prosit Neujahr’’ resound from 
every house down the darkened streets. Last, but not least, 
comes the Kaiser’s birthday, kept up for a whole week at Wil- 
helmshaven. The Kaiser has been in a sense the creator of 
the fleet, and officers and men make of this week a sort of 
naval festival. Discipline 1s relaxed, the men are allowed 
to do very much as they please, and their officers combine to 
feast them in every direction. The great event of this week 
when I was there was a festival play, a sort of comic opera, 
performed almost entirely by the men and written and com- 
posed by their officers. It was entitled, “ A Sailor’s life on 
board,” and depicted the troubles and trials of a new recruit. 
Having been favoured with a ticket for the performance, I 
attended, and was immensely amused. The singing was 
good, and so was the acting; and, after the performance, 
the great hall behind the Burg Hohenzollern, the principal 
hotel in the town, in which the play was given, was cleared 
of the seats by willing hands, and dancing began and con- 
tinued till the small hours. Ladies were so few that most of 
the men had male partners. 

About the middle of January Ost-Friesland is always 
harcl bound by frost and white with snow, with a certainty and 
severity unknown in England. Skating sets in on the canal 
ancl sleighs are to be seen on the roads in all directions, and 
for those who are fond of an outdoor life this is the best sea- 
son to visit Wilhelmshaven. It is also coincident with the 
society season at Berlin. 

Warrant-officers have their own Kasinos at Wilhelms- 
haven as well as their superiors and, for the men, there is a 
very fine Seemann’s haus, opened by the Kaiser in person, 
in the presence of Admiral von Tirpitz and Prince Henry, 
while I was there. Books, periodicals (among which the 
English illustrated papers are nearly all to be seen), an ex- 
cellent piano, and many English works have been presented 
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by the Kaiser and others to this last institution. Captain 
Mahan’s Sez Power is, of course, to be seen everywhere in 
Wilhelmshaven, but technical English works such as Zhe 
Modern Officer of the Watch, and novels like Zhe Cruise 
of the Mary Jane are also carefully studied by the men. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island is a prime favourite. Nothing 
is neglected that may interest them in their own calling. 

But the principal building in Wilhelmshaven is the offi- 

cers’ Kasino, situated behind the residence of the Admiral 
commanding the garrison and in a central position in the 
town. 
_ The Kasino is a fine, lofty building of red brick, and is 
provided with many large rooms, splendidly furnished in Ger- 
man style, an excellent library, biiliard and music rooms and 
a well-appointed skittle-alley. Behind it there is a small 
park witha lake. Round the walls of the rooms in the Kasino 
are many fine paintings of naval subjects, presented to the 
building from time to time by German princes, the Kaiser 
being a particularly generous donor. Portraits of ships and 
officers, past and present, also adorn them in profusion, as 
well as trophies from all parts of the world. These trophies, 
it must be admitted, illustrate the conquests which the Ger- 
man Navy proposes to make rather than its achievements in 
the past. Assegais and shields from South Africa are to be 
seen, together with carved ebony and ivory work from India 
and Ceylon. But above all, there is a large amount of Chin- 
ese loot. The Germans have set great store by their acquisi- 
tion of Kiau-Tchau, and have fondly planned a great Chin- 
ese Empire of their own as a result of it. And now they must 
acquiesce in its being taken from them, without even being 
able to strike a blow to recover it. It is the end of one of the 
German Navy’s proudest dreams. 

A small picture which faced me in the room where I 
gave my lessons was the German Emperor's celebrated “ Yel- 
low Peril” cartoon, signed by himself and presented by him 
to the Kasino. 

The Kaiser knows practically every officer in his service, 
and when he comes to Wilhelmshaven, invariably joins them 
at meal-times at the Kasino. He docs not stay in the Ad- 
miral’s schloss in the town—a large house built by his great- 
uncle, Prince Adalbert, in the English Tudor style—but pre- 
fers to sleep on board a battleship in the harbour and to take 
most of his meals at the Kasino in between his rounds of in- 
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spection. When at the Kasino he always delivers a speech 
after the meal, and it is said, to “let himself go” much more 
than he does in those speeches which are reported for the 
benefit of the public. He is particularly careful that no ex- 
pense should be caused to his officers by these visits of his, 
and hardly ever drinks anything but beer at the Kasino or 
smokes anything else but a thin ten pfennige cigar. Many 
writers have credited him with a fine taste in Havana cigars, 
and have asserted that, like King Edward, he has a special 
brand made for him; but, as a matter of fact, this is quite 
untrue, and he hardly ever smokes anything but the ordinary 
cheap German ten pfennige cigar or Turkish cigarettes. He 
is also particularly partial to Frankfort sausages and beer. 
He always drinks German wines only, from patriotic motives, 
and once reproached Bismarck for drinking champagne, ask- 
ing him why he did not drink the German variety (sparkling 
hock is called “ champagne” or se#/—for sec—in Germany). 
Bismarck bluntly told him that his own patriotism stopped 
at his stomach. 

If a “beer evening ” happens to take place at the Kasino 
when the Kaiser is in Wilhelmshaven, he generally attends 
and makes himself very agreeable to the junior officers. When 
I was in Wilhelmshaven his visit happened to coincide with 
the Carnival, a festival which, oddly enough, is still kept 
up in Protestant Germany, chiefly among the upper classes. 
Fancy-dress dances, at which grotesque masks, false noses, 
etc., are worn, are the rule, and the ofhcers’ Kasino at Wil- 
helmshaven is no exception to the custom. The Carnival is 
chiefly kept up there by the junior officers, and the time is one 
of open licence, during which they avenge old scores, dress 
up and openly caricature their superior officers. The Em- 
peror had never been present before at this festivity; but, 
on the occasion in question, when the fun was at its height, 
and Admiral von Koester in particular was being “ taken off,” 
the Kaiser appeared with that disconcerting unexpectedness 
so characteristic of him, and instead of being annoyed, was 
intensely amused, and roared with laughter at Admiral von 
Koester’s discomfiture. 

Except on occasions like these, however, discipline is very 
severe in the German Navy. And relations between officers 
and men are not always cordial. The slightest infraction of 
orders is severely punished (the “cat” is still in use in the 
German Navy), and an exaggerated respect is exacted from 
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all subordinates. If a company of sailors or soldiers—a regi- 
ment even—meets any officer in uniform of higher rank than 
a warrant-officer, a hoarse command rings out, “ Eyes right ” 
or “left,” as the case may be, and all the men instantly break 
out into their absurd parades triit, or “ goose step,” until 
they have passed him. A common sailor, meeting an officer 
in the street, must instantly halt and stand at attention until 
the officer has passed. Warrant-officers, even if at supper 
in a café with their wives and friends, must rise and stand 
at attention when a lieutenant enters, until he graciously waves 
them to sit down and resume their knives and forks. 

There are two garrison-churches in Wilhelmshaven, both 
of them fine, large buildings. One is Catholic and the other 
Protestant, and it is a thrilling experience to attend one of 
the men’s services, for they have nearly all been more or less 
trained in singing as children, and the accumulated volume 
of a body of men’s voices joining in harmony or in unison 
in a chorale or popular hymn is very fine. Except on these 
occasions, however, or at funerals, the chaplains are very lit- 
tle in evidence, and religion is kept in the background until 
the Kaiser thinks fit to bring it forth, (a somewhat rusty and 
discredited weapon I am sorry to say), in order to fortify: 
some of the more extraordinary claims that he is pronc to 
make upon the men’s allegiance. 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 


The Bond between England aud Belgium. 


It 18 my firm belief that the British Government did its utmost to avoid 
a European War and was absolutely sincere in its desire to maintain 
peace with Germany. 

I am further satisfied that we were bound in honour to take up arms in 
defence of a small State to which our word was repeatedly pledged, 
and that the war in which we are engaged is consequently a just one, 
which we could not have avoided without grave dereliction of duty. 


MR. WILFRID WARD has been happily inspired in his pat- 
riotic effort to make the British position clear to our fellow- 
Catholics in neutral countries and on the Continent.’ His clear 
and temperate statement of the English case is powerfully 
reinforced by the declaration printed above, which has been 
signed by a thoroughly representative body of over four 
hundred Catholic ecclesiastics and laymen. Of the two pro- 
positions of which it consists the first must command the 
assent of everyone who has any acquaintance with recent 
history and with the conditions of political life in Great 
Britain. “ The British Government did its utmost to avoid 
a European War and was absolutely sincere in its desire to 
maintain peace with Germany.” It may possibly be, as the 
Catholic Bishops of Germany seem to have stated, that the 
Government of Germany also did not want war. This we 
neither affirm nor deny. Though the indications seem to us 
to point very strongly in an opposite direction, it is impos- 
sible in the case of Germany to assert anything as of certain 
knowledge. But we do venture to say that neither the Luth- 
eran theologians of the Fatherland nor its representative pub- 
licists nor the Catholic episcopate are in this matter any better 
informed than we are. They may conscientiously declare that 
they individually wanted peace, and that their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance also wanted peace, but the policy of the 
Government of Germany is locked up in the breasts of a 


| England and the Present War, by Wilfrid Ward. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 
London, 1914. 
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handful of statesmen and commanders-in-chief who enjoy 
continuity of tenure and are practically responsible to no 
authority save that of their imperial master. Let anyone who 
doubts it read the life of Bismarck, or as much of it as has 
been allowed to become known through the publications of 
Busch, Kohl and von Poschinger, and then, by way of con- 
trast, let him acquaint himself with the political atmosphere 
of Morley’s Life of Gladstone. The secrets of German dip- 
lomacy are no more accessible to such men as Professor 
Harnack and Herr Ballin and the Archbishop of Cologne 
than they are to any literary hack in Fleet Street. But with 
our system of party government, and, above all, under a 
Liberal administration, the idea of a deep-laid plot against 
the peace of Europe, secretly woven and consistently pursued 
throughout the most stormy crisis of domestic politics that 
we have seen for two hundred years, is a ludicrous absurdity. 
Every intelligent Englishman who knows anything of the 
public life of his country is in a position to affirm, not only 
with subjective conviction but with assurance that he is not 
overstepping the limits of prudent assertion, that the British 
Government earnestly desired peace and left absolutely no 
stone unturned to prevent an outbreak of hostilities. 

= The truth of the second proposition, that which deals 
with our obligations to Belgium, is not perhaps so immedi- 
ately self evident, and it may be worth while to discuss the 
matter briefly here. Let us begin by pointing out that in 
1870, at the commencement of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
tenderness of English susceptibilities with regard to the in- 
violability of Belgium were not only clearly recognized but 
deliberately exploited by no less a person than Bismarck 
himself. Just before the outbreak of hostilities he brought 
to light and conveyed to Zhe Times for publication a projet 
de traité which, he alleged, had been submitted to Prussia 
by the French Ambassador, Count Benedetti, in 1867, and 
the purport of which was to allow France to annex Belgium in 
compensation for the increase of territory and influence which 
had accrued to Prussia as the result of her victory over 
Austria. By the fourth clause of this draft treaty it was stipu- 
lated that 


His Majesty the King of Prussia on his side, in case His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French should be led by circum- 
stances to cause his troops to enter Belgium or to conquer it, 
shall grant armed aid to France, and shall support her with all 
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his forces military and naval in the face of and against every 
Power which should in this eventuality declare war. 


The document, of which photographs were circulated, 
was admittedly in the handwriting of Benedetti, but the latter 
always maintained that the provisions of the proposed treaty 
had been suggested and roughly outlined by Bismarck him- 
self, at whose dictation Benedetti had taken them down, while 
Bismarck had cunningly managed to get possession of the 
paper and kept it in reserve for some such dramatic coup as 
that of July 25, 1870. Let us say in passing that the sub- 
stantial truth of Benedetti’s allegation that the scheme origi- 
nated with Bismarck himself seems to us to be established by 
the documents to which the French diplomatist subsequently 
appealed. It is apparently certain that an earlier dispatch of 
Benedetti’s still remains in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office, in which he reports that Bismarck, in reply to a request 
of a concession of territory in the Rhineland, had replied 
that the idea of compensation might be entertained, but that 
les compensations qu'il pourrait y avoir lieu d'ofrir à la 
France, devraient êlre prises partout ou lon parle jrarçais 
sur so frontière. Clearly the regions where French was spoken 
on the frontiers of France could only be Belgium, especially. 
the Walloon district, and part of Switzerland.! 

However the Benedetti document originated, its pro- 
duction, as was to be expected, caused an enormous sensation, 
the general effect of which was to alienate British sympathy 
from the Emperor Napolcon at the very crisis of his fortunes. 
The possibility that England might eventually become the 
ally of France in the approaching struggle may be said to 
have been extinguished from this moment. The following 
quotation from a leader in the Daily Telegraph of July 28, 
1870,? seems to us to reflect accurately the impression then 
produced upon English public opinion. The fact that its 
literary style is highly characteristic of the journal in which 
it appeared does not make it the less faithfully representative 
of mid-Victorian feeling. 


™ See Benedetti, Essais diplomatiques, Vol. 1. pp. 47 seq. Paris, 1895, The date of 
this despatch was 4 June, 1866. 

2 The text of this draft treaty published with a certain mystery in the Zmes alone on 
July 25th, became during the following days the subject of excited discussion in all the 
other newspapers. On July 28th Lord Granville was expected to make a statementin the 
House of Lords, but oficia? action was as a whole deferred until there had been time to 
refer the matter to the Governments of Russia and France and to receive their formal 
explanations. 
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It will be seasonable that France and Europe should 

hear from responsible lips a declaration which shall express the 
universal sentiments of the British nation in view of past, pre- 
sent and future eventualities. It is probable that we are much 
misconstrued by foreign politicians. We are known to love 
peace. Our island life keeps us from meddling in business that 
is not our own. . . . Thus we are liable to fatal misappre- 
hension as a people, and it may be that we have in sober fact 
narrowly escaped intolerable outrage at the hands of audacious 
men by reason of our pacific language and policy. It is mani- 
festly necessary then that the words heard this evening should 
correct such a misapprehension if it prevails anywhere. 
Most true we value peace as the best of all blessings, but those 
will perilously mistake our present spirit and those have strangely 
misread our past history who dream that England could basely 
pawn her honour and her friendship for sclfish prosperity on a 
day when a cause for warfare should arise through the violation, 
by whatever Power, of territory guaranteed under her signature 
or through pushing too far the exigencies of belligerency on 
either side. 

Europe is not more enriched by Belgium’s ceaseless and 
skilful labours in all the arts of life than dignified by the 
spectacle of a people whose strength is found in their inoffensive 
attitude and in their consistent patriotism. We have more than 
a technical alliance with the Belgians; we are their “ friends ” 
in the hearty English meaning of the term, because of our 
pledged word and also because of their national qualities, nor 
must there be left remaining the slightest shadow of dubtety 
either as to the designs of the Powers who are now at war or as 
to our own action if the integrity of Belgium were threatened. 


The spirit, if not the language, of this rather flamboyant 
utterance was reflected in the speeches which were made dur- 
ing the next ten days by the political leaders on both sides of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, Mr. Disraeli and 
Earl Russell all said substantially the same thing, and they 
unquestionably meant it. Lord Russell’s speech is even now 
remembered as one of the finest oratorical efforts of his later 
years. He declared that there was “ no question of three 
courses or of different paths. There is but one course and 
one path—namely, the course of honour and the path of 
duty,” and he ended by assuring the Lords that if England 
acted faithlessly in this matter “ her extinction as a great 
power must very soon follow.”! Mr. Disraeli’s speech is worth 
quoting at greater length because it invokes a principle which 


l Speech in the House of Lords on Aug. 2nd, 1870. 
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is obviously of even more serious import to-day than it was 
in 1870. Speaking of the Whig administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne, who were responsible for the treaty guaranteeing the 
inviolability of Belgium in 1839, the Tory leader said: 


They negotiated that treaty as the representatives of the great 
Liberal party but with a clear appreciation of the importance of 
its provisions to England. It has always been held by the 
Government of this country that it was for the interest of Eng- 
land that the countries on the European coast extending from 
Dunkirk and Ostend to the islands of the North Sea should be 
possessed by free and flourishing communities practising the arts 
of peace, enjoying the rights of liberty and following those pur- 
suits of commerce which tend to the civilization of man, and 
should not be in the possession of a great military power, one of 
the principles of whose existence necessarily must be to aim at a 
preponderant infiuence in Europe.! 


Not less emphatic were the words of Mr. Gladstone a few 
clays later, and it is interesting to learn through Lord Morley's 
quotations from his correspondence with John Bright that 
he wrote in private exactly as he spoke in public. In public 
Mr. Gladstone, addressing the House of Commons, eculogized 
Belgium in the warmest terms for the use she had made of her 
independence. 


By the regulation [he said] of its internal concerns, amid 
the shricks of revolution, Belgium, through all the crises of the 
age, has set to Europe an example of a good and stable govern- 
ment peacefully associated with the widest possible extension of 
the liberty of the people. 


And then he added in words which we shall do well to 
take to heart even now. 


Looking at a country such as that, is there any man who hears 
me who does not feel that if in order to satisfy a grecdy appetite 
for aggrandizement, coming whence it may, Belgium were ab- 
sorbed, the day that witnessed that absorption would hear the 
knell of public right and public law in Europe? But we have an 
interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider than 
that—which is wider than that which we may have in the literal 
operation of the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the 
question whether, under the circumstances of the case, this 
country, endowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly 
stand by and witness the perpetration of the direst crime that 
ever staincd the pages of history and thus become participators 
in the sin.? 


1 Disraeli in the House of Commons. 7%mes, Aug. 2nd, 1870. 
* Gladstone in House of Commons, Aug. roth, 1870, 
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These utterances it seems to us are all the more note- 
worthy because they were not evoked by any direct menace to 
Great Britain herself. No state of tension existed between 
England and either France or Germany. They represented 
the normal British feeling, and what Bismarck very well 
knew to be the normal British feeling when he launched this 
bolt to destroy any budding sympathy which England might 
be tempted to feel for her nearest continental neighbour. 
All this lends point to the observations which Mr. Gladstone 
made more than once in writing to such a devoted advocate 
of peace-at-any-price as his parliamentary associate, Mr. 
John Bright.’ Thus on August Ist, a week after the first publi- 
cation of the draft treaty, Mr. Gladstone informed him: 


Although some members of the cabinet were inclined on the 
outbreak of this most miserable war to make military preparations, 
others, Lord Granville and I among them, by no means shared 
that disposition, nor I think was the feeling of parliament that 
way inclined. But the publication of the treaty has altered all 
this. . . . The publication has wholly altered the feeling of 
the House of Commons and no government could at this moment 
give utterance to such an intention about Belgium [#.e., of non- 
intervention]. But neither do we think it would be right, even 
if it were safe, to announce that we would in any case stand 
by with folded arms and see actions done which would amount 
to a total extinction of public right in Europe.! 


Again, three days later, Gladstone wrote: 


If the Belgian people desire, on their own account, to join 
France or any other country, I for one will be no party to taking 
up arms to prevent it. But that the Belgians, whether they would 
or not, should go plump down the maw of another country to 
satisfy dynastic greed is another matter. The accomplishment 
of such a crime as this implies, would come near to an extinction 
of public right in Europe, and I do not think that we could look on 
while the sacrifice of freedom and independence was in course of 
consummation.? 


Five years afterwards another war scare arose, this time 
largely due to the language used by Bismarck in protesting 
against the sympathy shown in Belgium to certain ecclesiasti- 
cal victims of the Kulturkampf. The menace now came from 
Germany, and from a Germany enormously developed and 
strengthened by its victories. Once more all eyes turned to 

1 Gladstone to John Bright, August r, 1870; Morley, Life, ii. p. 241. 
3 Gladstone to John Bright, August 4, 1870; Morley, Life, ii. p. 342. 
VOL. CXXV. K 
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England. Dr. Geffcken, a South-German politician, antago- 
nistic to Bismarck, thereupon, as has been recently pointed out, 
informed his English friend, Sir Robert Morier, that the 
Chancellor spoke contemptuously of England because it 
would not be able to give effective military assistance to 
Belgium. But Geffcken himself, nevertheless, believed that 
England had both the inclination and the will to intervene. 
“ Might not your Queen,” he asked Morier, “ write to the 
Emperor (William I.) and tell him plainly that England can 
never abandon Belgium?"’! Morier himself, acute observer 
as he was, clearly believed that English sentiment in these 
maiters was still a living force. Five years before he had 
written rather grimly to Dr. Faucher that if German fire- 
eaters wanted war with England they could not play a better 
card than by tampering with Belgian independence. ‘ There 
is,” he added, “a very odd feeling in England about Belgium, 
and people have somehow got it into their heads that it is 
a point of honour with us not to allow this annexation.” Evi- 
dently Morier thought that there was sound foundation for 
such an impression, and he reflects thankfully that * there 
are persons in England, and even influential persons, who still 
have old-fashioned ideas about England’s honour and such 
like fancies.”? Such was also the impression of M. Gavard, 
the ambassador who then represented France at the Court of 
St. James. 

“For my part,” he wrote, “ I have never doubted that 
England, whatever party was in power, would never allow: 
Belgium to be touched.” The scare in any case died down 
without serious consequences, but Mr. Disraeli had previously 
found an opportunity of letting England's attitude be clearly 
seen. While deprecating on April 12th the discussion of 
hypothetical cases in reference to the Belgian incident he had 
nevertheless added: 


But I will so far deviate from the strict course taken on 
such occasions as to say that if the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium were really threatened we should do our duty to our 
Sovereign and not be afraid to meet Parliament.3 


The meaning of this hint could hardly have been mis- 
taken. 
I Memoirs of Sir R. Morter, ii. D. 334. 


2 Memoirs, ii. p. 181 
3 See a discussion of the whole episode in the Fortnightly Review, December, 1889, 


p. 875. 
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In 1887 came another war scare,! due to the resentment 
felt in German military circles at the continued growth of the 
French army and the strength of their frontier defences. 
The exceptional weakness and unpreparedness of England’s 
land forces at the same period were known to all the world, 
and Sir Charles Dilke, in a series of articles in the Fortnightly 
Review, afterwards collected in a volume under the title of 
the Present Position of European Politics, took occasion to 
touch upon the intention already at that time commonly at- 
tributed to Germany of invading France through Belgian 
territory in the event of the outbreak of a European war. 
Sir Charles Dilke himself vehemently urged a substantial 
increase of both our military and naval establishment, and 
he condemned in no measured terms the pusillanimity which 
had crept into British foreign policy, but he contended that 
if Belgium neutrality were violated by Germany Great Britain 
could and would do nothing but interpose an idle protest. 
Some months later, when sufficient time had elapsed to allow 
opportunity for the discussion of the view thus expressed, Sir 
Charles claimed that his worst forebodings had been more 
than justified. ‘“ The response to my first article,” he an- 
nounced, “ has been virtually unanimous, and it is clear that 
my question, whether we intend to fight for Belgium accord- 
ing to our treaty obligations, or to throw treaty obligations 
to the winds under some convenient pretext, is already an- 
swered.” This claim seems to us somewhat to misrepresent 
the real facts, for the attention paid to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
strictures In any quarter was regrettably small. But after 
verifying the references we are bound to say that he is not 
substantially exaggerating when he proceeds to tell his 
readers 


The principal party organ of the Conservatives of England 
has declared that our intervention in support of Belgium, which 
up to last year was assumed as a matter of course by both parties 
in the State, “ would be not only insane but impossible.” It has 
been suggested by ‘ Diplomaticus ” and the Standard that we 
are to allow Belgium to be temporarily utilized “as a right of 


t Both in the war scare of 1870 and in that of 1875 the Government went 
somewhat beyond mere words. [n 1870 a vote of credit of £2,000,000 and 
an increase of the army by 20,000 men were passed by Parliament. In 1875 
British officers were sent to Belgium to prepare a scheme of joint defence in 
case her neutrality should be violated (See Fortnightly Review, July, 1907, 
P- 45, Nineteenth Century, Sept., 1906, p. 855). Even during the passing war 
cloud of 1887, as Sir Charles Dilke himself admits (The British Army, p. 55), 
the Government contemplated the sending to Belgium of a corps of observation, 
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way,” and the National Review has endorsed the suggestion of 
“ Diplomaticus "’ and told us that it might be “ possible to obtain 
a guarantee that the territory of Belgium, if traversed for mili- 
tary purposes, should not be permanently violated, and that at 
the end of the struggle the neutrality and independence of 
that country should be religiously respected.’’! 


To this Sir Charles Dilke retorted, with a force which 
must carry conviction to every thoughtful reader. 


It is hardly necessary to argue seriously upon the religious 
respect which the neutrality of Belgium would receive after this 
non-permanent violation. My belief remains as strong as before 
that when once the neutrality of Belgium is violated the inde- 
pendence of Belgium is gone. It is the Belgians, who when 
Germany and France fall out, if the struggle is a long or doubt- 
ful one, will have to pay the piper.? 


So far as we have had an opportunity of inquiring into 
the matter, this article of Sir Charles Dilke, with the passages 
upon which it is based, comes nearer than anything else to 
affording justification for the belief that England would look 
passively on while Belgian neutrality was violated. And yet, 
as we have already said, he certainly gives a misleading im- 
pression of the acquiescence with which this pusillanimous 
policy was received. The letter of “ Diplomaticus ” in the 
Standard, and the leading article which emphasized it, did 
not pass without immediate protest from a correspondent who 
signed himself “A Conservative.” This protest threatened 
any political leader who seriously adopted such an attitude 
with the loss of “hundreds of thousands” of Conservative 
votes, while in other respects the writer certainly leaves 
nothing to be desired as regards the vehemence of his 
repudiation. 


The chief safeguard for peace is constituted by the neutrality 
of Belgium. To give up this neutrality would be to instantly 
precipitate war. The English statesman who took such a course 
would have on his head the responsibility of the most awful 
war of modern times, a war which would half shatter western 
civilization and inflict incidentally the most terrible hurt upon 
England. The moral aspect of the proposed policy does not 
luckily call for detailed condemnation. It must be obvious to 
any man with the most elementary rudiments of a conscience 

1 Present Position, p. 322. 


4 /bid. p. 322. 
3 In the issue of Feb. 4, 1887. 
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that, compared with it, the moral creed of Mr. Fagin or Mr. 
Uriah Heep is lofty and unselfish.! 


No discussion followed and the incident somehow leaves 
the impression that the Editor felt he had made a mistake 
and that the sooner the subject was dropped the better for 
the party which the Standard represented. Much more im- 
portant was the long article devoted to this matter in the 
October number of the Edinburgh Review, by which time 
Sir Charles Dilke’s articles had appeared in book form. The 
Whig Quarterly at all periods of its history would justly have 
repudiated the imputation of Jingoism, and its testimony 
thereby acquires a greater weight. 


We now arrive at the most fantastical and mischievous of 
the speculations of the author of this volume. . . . We are 
asked to believe that while an attack on Germany by France 
through Belgium is, in a military sense, improbable, an attack 
on France by Germany is highly probable if the Belgians con- 
tinue to keep so small an army as they do. . . . To every one 
of these propositions we oppose a flat denial. In the first place 
for the reasons already given we do not believe that Germany 
contemplates any attack upon France at all; but in the event 
of the occurrence of war the evils and disgrace attending a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium would far outweigh the mili- 
tary advantages attending such an operation. It would be an 
act of monstrous bad faith and barbarity to transport the theatre 
of war into the territories of an industrious, free, flourishing and 
pacific people, which Germany is pledged by treaty to defend, 
merely to reach an enemy whose frontier lics beyond them. Bel- 
gium would once more become the cockpit of Europe; not only 
its neutrality and prosperity but its existence would be destroyed 
and Germany would again have to encounter the armies of France 
on the fields of Valmy and Waterloo.? 


We do not commend the wisdom of the Edinburgh for 
regarding a German advance through Belgium as highly im- 
probable, but the following passage, in the same article, is 
based alike upon sound history and sound policy, whilst it 
does not run counter to the convictions expressed by Sir 
Charles Dilke himself. 


No tradition of our foreign policy is more inveterate or more 
firmly established on principle than the interest we have in the 
independence of the Low Countries. Under the House of Bur- 
gundy, under the oppression of Spain, under the House of 


1 A Conservative, Standard, 7, ii. 87. 
3 Edin, Review, Oct. 1887, p. 562. 
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Austria, under the temporary occupation by France, it has been 
an invariable maxim of British statesmanship that secure and 
amicable relations with the Low Countries, whether in Catholic 
Flanders, or Protestant Holland, are matters of supreme im- 
portance to England. . . . 

But in fact, if the policy and determination of England to 
adhere to her engagements and not to suffer the territory of 
Belgium to be violated, be plainly and peremptorily declared, 
no such contingency as that which is contemplated by this writer 
could by possibility arise. It is preposterous to compare the 
strategical advantages of an invasion of Southern Belgium with 
the dangers attending a policy which would bring Great Britain 
into the field, not indeed by a ludicrous attempt to land a hand- 
ful of troops on the flank of an invading army, but because the 
maritime power of England throughout the world would at once 
place the vast transmarine commercial interests of a hostile power 
at her mercy. . . . The inference, therefore, we draw from 
these palpable and practical considerations is that neither Ger- 
many nor France would run the risk of a rupture with England 
in order to transport the theatre of war into the Low Countries, 
and that without firing a shot or landing a man, the neutrality of 
Belgium can be preserved by the inflexible adherence of Great 
Britain to its ancient policy and to its more recent engagements. 


A very important consideration bearing upon the same 
matter is that put forward by an eminent military critic of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s articles, to wit, the question of Belgium’s 
readiness to defend her own neutrality. In the early part of 
1887 hardly any steps had been taken in Belgium to create 
either an adequate army or adequate fortifications. It was 
therefore very intelligible that Colonel Maurice at that date 
should protest that “if Belgium refuses to play her part in 
maintaining her neutrality, the case falls of course. We are 
under no obligation to assist her if she will spend nothing on 
the armaments and the men that are needed to fulfil her in- 
ternational contract.’ Similarly, the well-informed writer 
who has contributed many articles on the Belgian question to 
the Fortnightly Review over the signature of Y says, with 
much show of justice: 


The hesitation that may occasionally have been shown by 
English public men in endorsing the view that we should make 
a violation of Belgian independence a casus belli has been due 


1 Review of Ditke's Present Position of European Politics in Edinburgh Review, 
Oct. 1887, pp. 563, 564. 
2 J. F. Maurice, The Balance of Military Power in Europe, p, 110. 
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to doubt, not of the importance of the principle, but of the ability 
and willingness of Belgium to take a fair share in her own 
defence. 


No doubt the friction introduced into Anglo-Belgian re- 
lations by the Boer War and by the attitude of many of our 
public men towards the supposed Congo atrocities had the 
effect of fomenting misunderstanding. It is certain, indeed, 
that of late years Belgium has made enormous efforts to keep 
abreast of her responsibilities, both in the matter of fortifi- 
cation and armament, and also by a drastic scheme for en- 
larging her standing army. Still down to the very last, men 
who had every claim to write with authority on the subject, 
doubted what Belgium's action would be when, as they all 
foresaw would inevitably be the case, her neutrality was vio- 
lated by Germany.? All the more reason, then, why King 
Albert’s heroic decision and supreme appeal to England for 
assistance on August 3rd could not possibly be allowed to 
pass unheeded. Much the same may be said of the reports 
which were in circulation some little time back that King 
Leopold had come to an understanding with Germany to 
allow the German armies to march against France through 
Belgian territory.’ Whether these rumours were true or false, 
the fact of Belgium's final repudiation of Germany was made 
patent to all the world before England threw down the 
gauntlet. 

The heroism of the effort and the consequent cogency 
of the Belgian appeal become only the more apparent when 
we consider them in the light of a very remarkable article 
by Col. Alsager Pollock, which was printed in the Vizeleenth 
Century and after for October, 1911. Col. Pollock there 
practically says that for Belgium to offer resistance to the 
passage of the German armies would be nothing less than 
Quixotic. 


The position of Belgium in reference to a Franco-German 
war is one of extreme difficulty. The British guarantee of Bel- 
gian neutrality is of no value whatever, because England has 
hot an army large enough to give it useful effect. Moreover, 


Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1908, p. 764. 

? See e.g., D. C. Boulger in the United Service Magazine, Oct. 1911, p. 7, 
and H. M. Johnstone in the same journal, Aug. 1913. 

3 See Pollock in Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1911, p. 800, and Y in Fortnightly 
Review, July 1908, p. 125. 

4 See Col. A. W. A. Pollock in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1911, p. 800; and 
C. Battine in the same Review, April, 1910, p. 667. 
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even if circumstances were different, the Belgians must naturally 
be aversc from seeing their country once more furnishing the 
* cock-pit of Europe.” 


The writer, therefore, inclined to the belief that Belgium, 
if her neutrality were violated, would simply notify the 
Powers of the fact and declare that she was not in a position 
to offer effectual opposition. Three courses, as he pointed 
out, would be open to Belgium—(1) to sit on the fence, (2) 
to declare in favour of Germany, (3) to throw in her lot with 
France and England. With regard to the last named alter- 
native Col. Pollock says: 


The position of Belgium as an ally of France and England 
would resemble that of a detached force not strong enough to 
offer effectual resistance and prevented by circumstances from 
evading disastrously decisive battle. Belgium would certainly 
suffer so terribly in her fruitless efforts to stem the German tor- 
rent that no imaginable recompense conferred afterwards by her 
victorious allies could possibly balance the original sacrifice. 
Therefore it seems best for Belgium that she should offer no 
opposition to the passage of belligerent troops through her terri- 
tory, and German success would be her best safeguard. Ina 
word, the more selfish Belgian policy. the less likely is Belgium 
to suffer; for if she should make an unlucky choice, throwing in 
her lot with the losing side, she would in the one case certainly, 
and in the other probably, cease afterwards to exist as an in- 
dependent State, whereas declining to commit herself, she would 
probably avoid serious disaster and might perhaps escape wholly 
uninjured. That the late King Leopold had agreed with the 
Kaiser to allow free passage through Belgium to the German 
army is an established fact, and there is little reason to doubt 
that Belgium will act accordingly whenever occasion arises. A 
notification to the Powers to the effect that she is yielding to force 
majeure would sufficiently absolve Belgium from having, as re- 
gards Germany, displayed benevolent neutrality.! 


Grim and terrible as is the truth of this forecast, it only 


1 A. W. A. Pollock on ''Some Strategical Questions” in the Nineteenth Century, 
Oct. 1911, p. 800. It is noteworthy that in the United Service Magazine, which, 
curiously enough, is edited by the same Col. Pollock, Capt. H. M. Johnstone 
in Aug. 1913, writing expressly on the Belgian problem, sums up the case as 
follows: t The unhappy plight of Belgium is clear. Any pusillanimity on her 
part will end not only in annexation but in loss of honour and of the sympathy 
of the world. If she is wise she will fight and will allow no outsider except 
ourselves to enter her territory armed. Of the three outside nations concerned, 
we are the only one who, under no circumstances, would wish to annex any of 
her territory or tamper with her independence; but she must be strong enough 
to raise our field force to the neighbourhood of half a million men.” 
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deepens the imperative need of straining every nerve to ful- 
fil our treaty guarantees. There was no shadow of conspiracy 
between England and Belgium. Belgium had every right to 
concert measures with England, the one Power whose disin- 
terestedness as to the acquisition of territory she could trust, 
in case her neutrality should be threatened. The pretended 
proofs of this conspiracy discovered since the German occu- 
pation of Brussels, have been repeatedly torn to shreds, as for 
example, by Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary Review 
for January, 1915.! But in any case it is not even alleged 
that these “ proofs ” were in the hands of the invaders before 
Belgian neutrality was violated, and before a bitter lesson 
of German Schrecklichkeit had been inflicted on the de- 
fenders of Liége and Louvain. And a striking illustration 
of the determination of the assailants to find at any cost some 
pretext for their aggression which is supplied by the Belgian 
Grey Book,? may claim a word of notice here. 

The German ultimatum demanding free passage was de- 
livered in Brussels at 7 p.m. on August 2nd. It was motived 
by the allegation that the German Government had received 
reliable information that the French troops intended to march 
upon the Meuse by Givet and Namur, thus themselves vio--. 
lating Belgian neutrality. Some six hours afterwards, 7.e., 
at half-past one, in the middle of the night, the German 
Minister came again to the Foreign Office with a communica- 
tion which is thus officially described in the Grey Book: 


The German Minister told the Baron Van der Elst that he 
was commissioned by his Government to inform us that some 
French airships had thrown bombs and that a patrol of French 
cavalry had crossed the frontier, thus violating the law of nations, 
seeing that war was not yet declared. 

The Secretary General asked M. de Below (the German 
Minister) where these incidents had occurred. The answer was: 
“ In Germany.” Baron Van der Elst thereupon remarked that 
in that case he failed to see the precise object of his communica- 
tion. M. de Below explained that these acts contrary to the law 
of nations were such as to establish a presumption that France 
would be ready to commit other acts equally contrary to inter- 
national law. 


Why was importance attached to so slender and indi- 
rect a piece of evidence against the French commanders? 
3 See especially pp. 39, 40, and c/. Sir Edward Grey's reply to the German Chancellor 


in The Times, January 27, 1915. 
2 No. 22, P. ro. 
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Can any intelligent man doubt that this was brought forward 
simply because better evidence was lacking? There was ab- 
solutely no proof which could be adduced to establish the 
fact that the French intended to violate Belgian neutrality. 
Only two days before, France, as the German Chancellor well 
knew, had given Sir Edward Grey the most formal assurance 
that if Germany respected Belgian neutrality, France would 
respect it likewise. Consequently the German diplomats had 
to fall back on presumption.! 

Logically one thing, at any rate, is certain. If Germany 
was justified in violating neutrality and declaring war on Bel- 
gium because France had the intention of infringing a pre- 
cept of international law, England was still more amply justi- 
fied in declaring war upon a Power, which by its manifest and 
open act, had commenced hostilities against a weaker State 
whose neutrality it was pledged by treaty to respect. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 A most lucid and convincing account of the events of these last days before 
the war is given by the American jurist, Mr. James M. Beck, in his book en- 
titled The Evidence in the Case, London, Putnam, 1914. The service which 
in this work Mr. Beck has rendered to the cause of truth and international probity 
can hardly be exaggerated. Particularly valuable is the emphasis he lays upon 
Germany's repeated assurances that * the neutrality of Belgium is determined 
by international conventions and Germany is resolved to respect those con- 
ventions." This completely overthrows the plea of writers who, like G. B. 
Shaw, declare that treaties are only valid rebus sic stantibus and may be broken 
when circumstances change; for, as Mr. Beck points out (p. 161), both in igrt, 
1913, and even as late as July 31, 1914, Germany admitted the obligations 
imposed by the treaty of 1839. 


The T1idy-hving Person. 


MRS. KAVANAGH, when she praised her young neighbour, 
Mrs. Healy, would always make a point of the important fact 
that Mrs. Healy was a tidy-living person. 

The phrase referred entirely to Mrs. Healy’s moral mode 
of living, not to any tidy habits which were far to seek. For 
Mrs. Healy was perpetually in that state which we describe 
as “ knocked about.” 

She had, at the age of nineteen, determined to marry, 
despite every dark warning as to the ways of the world and 
the customs of man. For, like others of her class, sħe com- 
bined wild imprudence with the patience of a martyr. In 
short she married Jimmy Healy and the process of being 
“knocked about” began. It was not a physical process, for 
Jimmy, though he drank, was not cruel. It was merely the 
result of overpowering circumstances. Jimmy earned four- 
teen shillings a week and drank and his wife Mary had a 
baby every year. 

“God Almighty knows best,” said her neighbours, and 
Mary acquiesced, but her round, foolish face grew haggard, 
and her eyes had a wistful look in them. She pawned every- 
thing. It was her one resource, for she was in no way inven- 
tive and her circumstances were baffling. 

Then Jimmy lost his job and, after a period of sup- 
porting walls, disappeared, leaving a dirty note saying that 
he was “ bet altogether ” and had gone to look for work. 

Mary Healy accepted his disappearance as a visitation 
of Heaven and pawned her wedding-ring that she and her 
children might move to Kingstown where she had, she be- 
lieved, cousins in the grocery business. 

The cousins turned out to be as mythical as the Dodo 
or the Phoenix, but Mary remained at Kingstown with the 
children. She had no expectation of seeing her husband 
again, so that beyond leaving a general idea of her address 
with a neighbour, she made no effort to trace him or to give 
him a clue to her whereabouts. 
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In Kingstown she settled down to that precarious life 
which is the lot of many. She got two days a week regular 
work and occasional jobs. Sometimes she had a good week, 
more often a bad. From poor relief she had something in 
kind and a good deal of well-meant advice to the effect that 
the Union was certainly the place for her and her children. 

Mary, being agreeable, agreed always that she had a right 
to be in it certainly, but she got no further to that place, in- 
deed she clutched her baby the closer and squeezed the hand 
of young Christy tighter as she hurried to the room she called 
“home.” 

Home was a single room in a house in a certain street— 
York Road or Patrick Street, I forget which, it was probably 
in one of the houses lately demolished. 

An unspeakable smell, peculiar to certain Irish hovels, 
greeted one at the door. It followed the visitor upstairs 
to Mary's room and hung about there. It was not Mary's 
fault; it was due to many causes and it held its own, defiant 
of sanitary commissioners. 

Mary’s room contained a large bed with a lumpy flock 
mattress and an old rug; it had a table and two chairs, some 
vivid religious pictures, a crucifix, a kettle and a saucepan, 
two cups, and a plate. A teapot without a spout completed 
the household furniture. Yet this was home, and the chil- 
dren wept at the mere notion of losing it. 

Their life was, after all, not wholly unpleasant. There 
was school in the morning, and school was quite enjoyable, 
and after school-hours there were endless games in the gutter 
with all the little Kavanaghs, Byrnes, O'Briens, who lived 
round about. They were as happy and as dirty as town- 
Sparrows; on their mother alone did the responsibility lie 
heavy. 

Mary found her neighbour Mrs. Kavanagh a kindly gos- 
sip, always ready to listen to her troubles, for, beyond sys- 
tematic begging, Mrs. Kavanagh did nothing but stand, hands 
on hips, at her doorway. She was ready to talk and ready, 
too, to borrow. 

“ Would you lend me a loan of your black skirt the way 
I'll go to my duty,” she would say, and Mary would yield up 
the treasured emblem of respectability, and cover her rags 
with an apron, for Mary, unlike Mrs. Kavanagh, still clung 
to the belief that she was a self-supporting and decent mem- 
ber of society. | 
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“If himself would have minded himself and not have 
gone on me that-a-way I’d have got along someways,’’ she 
would observe, “but I'm knocked about altogether these 
times.” 

To this Mrs. Kavanagh would answer, “ Men is a great 
contention. God Almighty made them so, may His Holy 
Will be done. My first comrade was a fine fellow, six foot 
high he was, but terrible when he’d drink taken—he’d let a 
roar you'd hear at the Old Bailey lighthouse, but a real 
quite man an’ he sober. T’was ammonia on the chest carried 
him off. My second was a little gawm of a man—God help 
him, but a Christianable sort of a man, the creature. Blood 
poisoning it was that killed him. It was at Loughlinstown he 
was an’ I wore the boots off me two feet walkin’ in and out 
to see him. Ah! poor man, an’ he just cuttin’ his hand on an 
old tin, but he never overed it at all. God help us! it's 
great scaldation of heart I’ve known.” 

The knocking-about process became acute with Mary 
Healy during the early autumn. One of her employers left 
the neighbourhood and Mary’s times of work became more 
precarious. Then the baby, Bedelia Mary by name, got 
whooping cough. Bad nights, poor food, hard work and 
anxiety have not a tonic effect even on the hardy, and Mrs. 
Healy was at these times often taken with “a wakeness..’ 
Also she got a whitlow on her thumb which made charring 
impossible. 

At this time she could not, of course, have lived without 
the aid of the charitable, and she had help from many sources, 
the clergy, philanthropic societies, and the Relieving Officer. 

But even these aids are of a temporary nature. They 
cannot be expected to support a young woman and her three 
children for life. 

So circumstances became too many for Mary. Foremost 
terror of the poor, her rent was overdue by several weeks. 
The collector was a kind man in his way and he gave her 
time, but the money overdue receded only to rise again like 
an engulfing wave. 

Mary could only shudder and wait for the downfall. 
Then there were little accounts due to long-suffering small 
tradesmen—the baker and the grocer. Their manners had 
become very stiff to Mary, and she was pitiably sensitive 
to the change. She shrank with childish dread from harsh- 
ness, or even coldness. 


> 
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Mary knew well that the current of misfortune was drift- 
ing her to one inevitable harbour—the workhouse; that grim 
goal from which return is so exceedingly difficult. To Mary 
it meant a horror of great loneliness, orderliness and cold. 
She had never been there before and she had all the preju- 
dice which is inborn in her class against it. Somehow she 
would be separated from her children—though she knew of 
mothers who saw their children once or twice a day there. 
She could not explain her fears, but the place became to 
her a monster with iceberg eyes and iron jaws that waited 
to crush her. The terrible cleanliness and method of the 
workhouse filled her disorderly mind with a cold dread. She 
had visited people there, had seen the yards, the wards, the 
systematic life and she felt in anticipation that unspeakable 
nostalgia which children experience during the first night of 
boarding-school. 

But she could not see her children starve, and the only 
alternative was that which she dreaded to face. Even be- 
fore her will acquiesced some innermost being had accepted 
the dread decision. She looked at all familiar things in a 
retrospective light. The women gossiping at their doors in 
the evening seemed irradiated in the romance of home. Her 
own little ragamuffins, Christy and Tessy, playing in the gut- 
ter with a tatterdemalion horde were tenderly picturesque. 
The grey Kingstown roads, the shops, the harbour, the glis- 
tening vision of the bay and the far-off buttress of Howth 
Head, filled her with ruth. 

In the chapel her tears fell freely. She would kneel 
there, rocking herself in a wordless agony of grief and ap- 
prehension—“ so ignorant was I and foolish, even as a beast 
before Thee,” she might have said, but Mary did not know 
the Psalms. 

She was like a nervous swimmer who will not make the 
plunge till tripped by some other into the water. Resisting 
till the last moment she found herself at last forced to the 
decision. 

It was the morning of Hallows’ E’en, that great day for 
the Celt, when she applied for an order to the “ House.” 
The Relieving Officer had, indeed, to offer it to her. Be- 
ing a kindly man he gave her sympathy and good advice. 
If she would stay there, he said, through the winter, she 
might likely find some work in the spring. Or if she could 
get her children into schools, she herself might go to service. 
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Mary’s heart felt an iceberg draw near. She clutched Delia 
to her and drew the shawl closer round the child. 

“Td think bad if they took the childer on me,” she said, 
lifting her big, frightened eyes to the man’s. 

“ Aye, poor girl, you would so. It's a pity now we can't 
get on the tracks of that rascally husband of yours. Do you 
never hear word or token of him?” 

“ Never a word—I do not.” 

Mary went away, with the order for the House in her 
pocket. She would not break the news to the children, she 
decided, till All Souls’ Day. They would spend Hallows’ 
E’en and All Saints’ Day at home. It was true that she had 
received notice to quit her solitary room during the previous 
week and that to-day her term expired; but she knew well the 
elastic kindliness of the poor and had no doubt that she and 
her children would be allowed shelter and sleeping-place 
for the next two nights. 

She had no heart to go home with that sad order in her 
pocket, so she patrolled the streets with the forlorn leisure- 
liness which belong to the destitute. 

The streets were busy to-day, for people were buying 
their stores for the evening’s festivities. The confectioners 
had a vast array of barm-bracks for sale, all warranted to 
contain the coveted ring. The leading grocer displayed an 
alluring notice to the effect that a real gold ring was hidden 
in one of his barm-bracks. The greengrocers had the rosiest 
apples in their windows and a grand assortment of nuts, for 
nuts and apples are indispensable to Hallows’ E’en. Chil- 
dren, looking forward to parties, stared at the shops with 
happy eyes while Mary looked on dully, and the child in her 
arms gazed about with interest at this world which was still 
new enough to be fascinating. 

When at last Mary did go home, it was to move her few 
“bits of things” to Mrs. Kavanagh's room, where the bed, 
bulky as it was, made a welcome addition. 

Mrs. Kavanagh was in festive attire, that is to say, she 
had washed her face and brushed her hair. She had also 
been conducting a cleaning with the aid of her little girls. 
The fire had been made up and the kettle was boiling. 

“* Are you expecting company?” Mary asked, as she stood 
in the doorway. 

“ An’ why not?” asked Mrs. Kavanagh, “the lads has 
some friends coming in. I sent Johnny out for nuts and two 
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bottles of porter. You've a right now to join us, Mrs. Healy. 
You're bet itself trapesin’ the streets. Sit down now an’ I'll 
wet the tay an’ give you a sup. Isn’t the Lord's will best, 
why would you go to meet it before it comes?” 

Mary sat down uneasily. 

“If you'll let the childer stay, ma'am, I'll be obliged. 
They've no call to fret, but I’m in no state for company or 
rampaging. Ill go down to the chapel a bit with Delia 
here.” 

She drank some tea out of a cracked cup, giving some 
to the child. Her piece of bread she nibbled, leaving the 
crust for Delia to gnaw in the shelter of her shawl. 

Then disconsolately she wandered away, sadly aware that 
her broken boots were letting in the wet, for rain had begun 
to fall. 

Mary had not long left the house when a stranger came 
to the door. He was a man of middle height dressed in 
plain, decent clothes. It was evident that he was a working 
man, but one in fair circumstances. He knocked loudly at 
the outer door. Ior a time no one of the lodgers took upon 
themselves the office of doorkeeper, but curiosity at last drew 
Mrs. Kavanagh to a nearer inspection of the visitor. 

“ Good evening,” she said, “ would you be wanting any- 
thing?” 

The man smiled. He wore a beard and his smile was a 
pleasant one. | 

“ Good evening,” he returned, “ God be with you and all 
here. I'm looking for a person of the name of Mary Healy. 
Is it here she is?” 

“She is and she’s not, in a manner of speaking,” Mrs. 
Kavanagh made answer, “ she lives here but she’s out this 
minyit. Will you step inside, sir, and wait for her?”’ 

The stranger came in, taking off his hat, which he dried 
on his sleeve. 

“ Sit down there by the fire, an’ you're kindly welcome,” 
said the hostess; ‘‘ the lads will be in directly, they’re keep- 
ing the Hallows’ E’en. But it’s little the likes of us can do, 
situated as I am and a poor widder woman, with two hus- 
bands dying on me, God have mercy on them this day.” 

“Well indeed, now, is that so? God rest them,” the 
stranger murmured politely. 

" Not but that I won't say a dead comrade is better than 
a living one that reneagues on you like poor Mary Healy’s 
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man. May I ask, did you know him?” inquired Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

“ I did so, aye, I did so, and a rale bad man he was in 
his time, but maybe he’s repented now. Knowing him as 
I might say rather well, has brought me here looking for 
his wife. Will you tell me what way she is here, at all?” 

Mrs. Kavanagh left off her cleaning manceuvres, adjured 
her small daughters “ not to be bold, but to go play in the 
passage and not stare that-a-way as though they’d never seen 
a Christianable stranger in the house before,” then herself 
drew near to the stranger and addressed him. 

“ You'd pity her, the creature,” she said, “ for she’s soft. 
She’s not fit at all to be making her way, for she’s not deep at 
all. A babby would get round her. Mind me, now, she’s a 
decent poor girl, there’s never a word aginst her ch’racter that 
is of the best and aiqual to the babe unborn. A tidy-living 
person, that’s what I say for Mary Healy, and she with a 
good-for-nothing companion too that’s off rampaging God 
Almighty knows where. And, begging your pardon, that’s 
a man yourself, God help you, I do say men is the quarest 
crotchetiest ould contention that ever was made. Whatever 
took him I don’t know, but off he went as aisy as a bird and 
never sent word or token as much as a shilling order or a few 
stamps.” 

“ A rale bad man,” said the stranger, shaking his head, 
“ how does she live at all, the creature, then, ma'am?” 

“ Indeed you may ask it, sir, for there’s not much work 
in it these times for a charrer. And the long and the short 
is that she’s altogether bet. Whisper now! It’s to the Union 
she’s going in two days’ time, what else would she do?” 

The stranger looked sympathetically doubtful. 

But they were interrupted by the appearance of Johnnie, 
a big, heavily-built boy in clothes too large for him and 
broken boots. He came in and put some parcels and bottles 
on the bed. 

“ Speak to the gentleman, Johnny,” commanded Mrs. 
Kavanagh; “ this is my son, Johnny, an’ you must please 
excuse his countrified manners for he was rared in the coun- 
try, an’ we do die laughing to hear the accent he’s got.” 

“ No harm to him I’m sure,” the stranger answered, “it's 
aisy picking up a foreign manner of talk.” 

Johnny beat a hasty retreat. Mrs. Kavanagh did not ex- 
plain that her eldest son had been sent to an industrial school 
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by a paternal government, and that he had there acquired a 
southern brogue. 

‘ Terrible countrified he is,” the mother remarked, “ quite 
piggish compared to the childer I rared at home that talks 
refined like I do meself.” 

The stranger was staring with some interest towards the 
door. 

“ Is them your childer, ma’am?” he asked. 

Mrs. Kavanagh turned to see the two little Healys peer- 
ing in at them from the passage. They were ragged and bare- 
footed, but their faces showed lively interest in all that was 
going on, both in the culinary and intellectual spheres. 

* Oh! them’s the young Healys. Come in now, Tessy 
and Christy. There’s a friend of your mother’s here. He 
knew your father too. Glory be to God—such faces! Tessy, 
you've a right to have washed at the pump. Shake hands 
now like decent childer. You'd pity them, sir, the way they 
are now, but still the mother has them rared well.” 

The stranger held Tessy by the hand and looked at her 
closely. 

“ She’s like her mother,” he said, “ and the lad,” he had 
Christy against his knee now. “ This lad’s like his Da.” 

“ Indeed he’d best be like another,” murmured Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

The stranger beamed benignly on the children; he was 
groping in his pockets. Presently he produced a handful 
of coppers and silver. Tessy and Christy watched entranced. 
Mrs. Kavanagh too threw a discreet glance at these riches. 

“Maybe you'll take a sup of something, sir,” she 
hazarded, “ you see the way I am, but all I have you're kindly 
welcome to, and Mary will be back in a short whiles.” 

“Thank you kindly, ma'am,” he answered, “but I'm one 
as pays my way. Will I send out Tessy here for a pound 
of sausages an’ a rasher or so of bacon?” 

Tessy’s face was transfigured. Christy gazed with ardent 
eyes, his mouth half an inch open, as the opulent visitor 
counted out money into the girl's hand. 

‘* And sugar stick,” commanded the capitalist, “ an’ some 
o’ them gypsy nuts wid mottoes in them and two loaves of 
bread. Go with her now, Christy, the way you'll help her 
carry them.” 

When the children had disappeared Mrs. Kavanagh's 
lively curiosity found expression. 
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“You're not from these parts, maybe?” she ventured. 

“Iam not. The other side of the town I was born and 
rared.”’ 

“ I was thinking now you'd the look of a sea-faring man 
on you.” 

“Is that so? Well, I have been on the sea in a pleasure 
boat and within the black of my nail of being drownded I 
was too.” 

“ Ah! I knew it. I'd see the look of the sea on you. But 
it’s on land you do have your occupation these times?” 

“ It is—on a railway ¿į you're wishful to know, ma’am.” 

“ Glory be to God! that’s well-paid and reg’lar, an’ you 
a single man too—or a widdower is it?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” answered the stranger, 
vaguely. 

“ You have a wife then, an’ a good companion you are 
Tl be bound,” declared Mrs. Kavanagh, warmly, “ not one of 
them spree-boys that ar’nt fit to care a home an’ family. 
May I ask how many childer is in it?” 

“ Three, ma'am, two girls an’ a boy. We buried two.” 

“ Ah! praise be to God, well! that’s a nice young family 
—and more to come home yet I’m thinking. I’ve buried 
five myself and there's five living, so there's nothing in the 
raring of a family that’s news to me. I’m real knowledgable 
about childer.”’ 

“ Indeed you have a right to be, ma'am.” 

There was a pause while Mrs. Kavanagh regarded her 
visitor somewhat searchingly. But before she could continue 
her catechism Tessy appeared with her parcels. 

“ There you are,” said Mrs. Kavanagh, “isn’t that a great 
sight? Where’s the others, Tessy? Coming in by dribs and 
drabs they are all day, they do have me heart-broken wid 
their ways.” 

The stranger stood up and moved to a chair, which having 
lost a leg, gave way beneath him. 

“TIl aisy mend it,” he said, “before they come in. 
Where your’s mother, Tessy Healy?” 

Tessy shook her head and pushed the red curls out of her 
eyes. Her whole attention was absorbed by the frying of 
the sausages. 

“ No heart, poor woman, she has for rejoicements this 
night,” explained Mrs. Kavanagh, “there's that place in her 
mind I told you of. She'll likely be down in the chapel.” 
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A minute or so passed, then the stranger was on his feet 
again. 

“T'll step out a bit, ma’am,” he said; “I'll be back in 
a short whiles. It’s a lovely night now, though soft. I'll 
smoke my pipe an’ be back with you again.” 

He put on his hat and went out quickly. Mrs. Kavanagh 
looked after him with curiosity. 

“That's a quare one,” she said, “ never mind, Tessy, he's 
left the sausages an’ the fewer to use them the more there'll 
be. Sugar sticks and nuts, too! Happy as little kings we 
are this night. Where’s Christy at all?” 

“ Below with Johnny, he’s as cross as a bag of cats be- 
cause I wouldn't give him sugar sticks an’ we coming home,” 
explained Tessy. 

“ Well now! Take a look is the stranger out in the 
street, Tessy?” 

Tessy looked but she saw nothing of the man. Indeed 
he was long out of sight, for he was walking quickly with a 
set purpose. 

He went straight to the chapel, pulled off his cap, signed 
himself with holy water, genuflected before the high altar, 
then stood peering up and down the long nave as if he sought 
someone. 

Near one of the side altars he discerned a shabby figure, 
a woman who knelt in the candlelight, rocking herself a little 
as if in grief. She had a child in her shawl. 

The stranger walked quickly down the aisle, his heavy 
boots making a loud noise in the still church. But the girl 
did not turn her head. Her pale face was blotched with 
tears, her worn, ugly hands were clasped. The few candles 
that still burned before the altar threw their light on her face 
and gleamed on the tears that hung to her lashes. The child 
slept placidly, unheedful of the sorrow that threatened. 

“ Mary—Mary Healy,” he whispered, sharply. 

She turned and stared at him with frightened eyes. 

“ Who are you at all?” she asked. 

“ Do you not know me, Mary? It’s Jimmy, your hus- 
band, come back to you, sorrowful and repentant.” 

He knelt down beside her with the heavy movement of 
a labouring man. 

Mary began to weep in loud sobs and gasps. She was 
always a silly girl with no idea but tears. 

Together they wept and prayed in the candle-light and: 
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together they left the church, their fingers meeting in the 
Holy Water stoup for the first time. 

“ Is it yourself, Jimmy?” she asked, vaguely, when they 
reached the street, “ and what brings you back at all?” 

“Rale repentance brings me back first,” explained 
Jimmy, ‘ for I’m after going to a mission an’ hearing a Pas- 
sionist father preaching grand on hell-fire. I had an awful 
weight of sin on me the way I’d reneagued my own wedded 
wife. So I went to my duty an’ indeed the holy man gave 
me the length of his tongue. Oh! he faulted me well an’ 
why not? So in the heel of the hunt off I came and here I 
am. But I'd have come the minyit I had regular work, I would 
so, Mary. I was bet altogether, seeing you an’ the childer 
so knocked about. It had me heartbroke for I'm not one of 
those that’s no nature in them. And I’m off the drink alto- 
gether. I’ve not cocked my little finger these four wecks 
and more. Are you coming home with me, Mary?” 

“ Do you mean you can keep me an’ the childer without 
us going to the Workhouse?” 

“ I can do so.” 

Foolish Mary sobbed aloud. 

“ Praise be to God,” she said at last, “it was the weary 
workhouse to me. Oh! Jimmy, I’ve suffered seas of sor- 
row... .” 

“That's over and done,” said Jimmy, “give me Delia 
and let you go in first an’ tell Mrs. Kavanagh who I am, for 
she’s a bit unaisy in her mind about me.” 

Very proudly Mary stepped across the Kavanagh thres- 
hold into the warm circle of lamplight. Her children and 
a multitude, it seemed, of boys and girls were devouring 
bread and sausages and taking turns with the three tea-cups 
of the establishment. 

Mrs. Kavanagh, the happy hostess, rose to welcome her. 

“ Come in, Mrs. Healy, my darling woman, come in now 
and sit down and take something. And, ah!” as she spied 
the stranger, “ there’s your friend. Indeed beggin’ his par- 
don we never asked his name.” 

Mary threw out her hand with a proud gesture. 

“°Tis himself,” she sajid. 

W. M. LETTS. 
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THERE may be a temporary check to the progress of the war- 
riors on this or that battle-front: there is no stopping the 
general flow of literature concerning the war. It deals with 
past, present and future, with the causes of the conflict, its 
actual conduct, its probable outcome. The past and the pre- 
sent are occupied with facts and the evidence of facts: it is 
quite possible for the student, from a survey of the historical 
documents already available, to arrive at a fairly certain 
estimate of the degree of responsibility for this crime against 
civilization attaching to each of the combatants. And the 
details of the actual fighting come to light, sooner or later, 
and more or less perfectly, from the various official sources. 
But it ts the third class of war-literature that gives the judi- 
cious observer most concern. Speculations about the future 
reveal the philosophy of the speculator, his first principles, 
his standards of morality, his politics, his ultimate views 
about human destiny, his religious presuppositions. All these 
peculiarities colour his notions about war and peace, and de- 
termine his ideals. What wonder if the result observed were 
chaos, considering the claim of the modern intellect to abound 
in its own sense? Yet the wonder rather is that greater con- 
fusion does not manifest itself than actually occurs. The 
fallacies about war, and about peace for that matter, are 
neither numerous nor hard to meet. They arise from mis- 
taken views of human nature and human history, from the 
lazy acceptance of half-truths and traditional shibboleths, 
from an imperfect understanding of man’s destiny. But these 
fallacies are widely prevalent, and, when we consider that the 
future of European civilization depends upon their being pre- 
sently exposed and destroyed, it will not be a waste of time 
and energy to discuss them in greater detail. If the old 
errors are to dominate the minds of those who have the task 
of reconstruction after this catastrophe, then the great sacri- 
fices already made, and the greater still to come, will have 
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been endured in vain. If this war is not to result in discre- 
diting the principles which caused it and in substituting for 
them a sound basis for a permanent peace; if, after fighting 
for the reign of Justice, we are not to enthrone her at the end, 
then our sacrifice is folly and our hopes mere illusion. We 
are constantly told that we are fighting, not sundry million 
Germans and Austrians, but an evil and false ideal. If we 
conquer our foes, yet are overcome by their principles, our 
victory will avail us nothing. Let us join issue, then, in the 
intellectual field with that false ideal, with some of those pro- 
lific errors which have borne to-day as in the past so fright- 
ful a progeny. This phase of the battle has to be fought 
at home—the worst enemies of a man are those of his own 
household. 

We must first root out the widespread notion that war 
is in any way desirable because of the good it effects in the 
combatants. There is only one moral good of which war is 
the direct cause, and that is, the assertion or vindication of 
justice. This it accomplishes, either by the repression of 
those who violate justice, or, if right does not prevail, at 
least by the protest made, even to the death, against injustice. 
That is the one good effected by war,—the clear and em- 
phatic witness that it is better to endure physical evil than 
tolerate moral evil, better to choose the Kingdom of God and 
His justice than temporal ease and prosperity gained by ac- 
quiescence in wrong-doing. But whatever else can be as- 
cribed to war as a cause is evil, evil of the physical order it is 
true, but the worst of its kind. All war necessarily brings 
about the infliction by man on his brother-man of terrible 
physical injury,—ghastly mutilation or agonizing death—in 
circumstances which tend to let loose evil passions, pervert 
conscience, and stifle humane feelings. When we consider 
the sacredness of human life and how the Almighty has fixed 
His canon against slaughter of any kind, except that done by 
His delegation, when we think of the love and compassion, 
exacted by the Christian profession, towards our neighbour 
even though he be our enemy, we realize what a desperate 
necessity it must be that forces us Christians to do damage so 
great and irreparable to those who are children of the same 
Father as ourselves. It is plain that we can venture to effect 
such a complete reversal of our ordinary duty only on the 
strength of a very definite intimation of God's will. Hence 
the necessity of a clear sense of the justice of their causc, 
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if those who make war, either as statesmen or as soldiers, 
are to escape violation of the Fifth Commandment. Only 
as in some way or other authorized by God can men rightly 
slay their fellow-men ; ! wanting this authority, they usurp His 
supreme rights and become, actually or virtually, murderers. 

To speak, then, of war, apart from the good moral pur- 
pose which alone makes it permissible, as an operation bene- 
ficent in at least some of its effects, is to betray shallowness 
and inaccuracy of thought. The Futurists—that pestilent 
clique of Nictzschean foseurs, whom the stern reality has hap- 
pily silenced—pretended to exalt this inhuman thing as the 
crown of human achievement. Unconscious heathens like the 
soldiers and professors—one is tired of writing their inglori- 
ous names—who have created the Prussian mentality, made 
warfare the highest expression of State activity. Would that 
the error—the familiar error of confounding cause and occa- 
sion—were confined to these blind leaders. But, alas! the 
British press and English literature generally is full of Treit- 
schkes and Bernhardis, at the back of whose heads, in tha 
midst of all their denunciation of the Prussian ideal, is the 
persuasion that war after all is not a bad thing, and that 
the world would be the worse without it! Because the call 
to face the danger of death and mutilation gives scope for 
the exhibition of virtuous qualities hitherto perhaps dormant, 
war is said to produce them. And so pursuing this fal- 
lacy we find Mr. Roosevelt declaring there are “ certain manly 
and adventurous qualities ’’ which “ war alone ” can properly 
develop, and Professor William James, in an essay entitled 
* The Moral Equivalent of War,” speaks of the heroic deeds 
of the battlefield as a legacy “ worth more than all the blood 
poured out.” In the Nineteenth Century for September, 
1914, a Mr. Wyatt writes at length on “God's Test by War,” 
the whole gist of his article being that the more cultivated, 
civilized, and noble a nation is, the more it expresses itself 
in preparations for armed conflict. 

Again, Lord Sydenham, in the current Edinburgh Review, 
declares: “ I am not sure that the total abolition of war would 
benefit mankind,” which is equivalent to saying that mankind 
would not be the better for the perfect practice of Justice, 
by which means alone war could be totally abolished. Worse 


1 We need not pause to discuss the familiar distinction between objective right and 
subjective sense of right, nor the simple process by which the soldier, inevitably ignorant 
of much that would be needed for a final and absolute judgment, may take the call of his 
country as a sufficient indication of present duty. 
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still, as showing that even Catholics are victims of this fal- 
lacy, a reviewer in the January Dublin asserts that ‘ complete 
success [in banishing war] is perhaps not desirable in the 
interests of civilization, as war can best cure the very vices 
which beget war.” It is Christian virtue that cures vice— 
are we to say that war is the best means of inculcating Chris- 
tian virtue? l 

What is wrong in all this reasoning is not the maintain- 
ing that the conditions of war give occasion for the exercise 
of courage, fortitude, self-sacrifice and other ennobling vir- 
tues. Of course they do, just as does the imminent danger 
of death or disablement from any other source. What the 
moralist objects to is the implication that ox/y war gives due 
scope for these desirable qualities, and that, therefore, war- 
fare is not to be wholly excluded from the Christian ideal. In 
other words, a monstrous assumption is made that noble and 
manly qualities do not flourish in countries where warfare is 
practically unknown, as in Canada or Switzerland or the United 
States or Australia, and are unattainable save by those who 
have had actual experience of war. These militarists ignore 
the fact that the strongest and noblest characters are found in 
those who practise most closely the virtues recommended in 
the Sermon on the Mount, that the best way to develop per- 
sonality is to keep God’s commandments in spite of world, 
flesh and devil, that even 


The trivial round, the common task 
[Can] furnish all we ought to ask :— 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.} 


They forget that the common chances of life, the incidence 
of sickness, the work of the breadwinner, the cares of ma- 
ternity, the duties of priest and doctor and nurse, of fire- 
man, policeman, miner, explorer, even the exactions of the 
more strenuous sports, give abundant occasion for the streng- 
thening of character. And what is worse, the advocates of: 
war as a school of virtue gloze over the fact that it isa school 
of vice as well, that, if it shows the strength of the unselfish 
character, it shows also the weakness of the selfish, that, 
whilst it develops the seeds of goodness, it likewise causes 
vice to grow portentously. Trial, says A Kempis, does not 
make a man virtuous, but proves whether he is virtuous or 


1 The Christian Year: Morning. 
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not. The present crisis, for instance, has aroused a splendid 
spirit of devotion to country amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men who have flocked to the colours at what 
they felt to be the call of duty, but it has also made evident the 
pusillanimity of many thousands of others who have no excuse 
they dare put into words for not following their comrades’ 
example. 

It is absurd, therefore, to palliate war, an essentially bar- 
baric thing as being an appeal to force instead of to law and 
reason and an attempt to settle moral questions by physical 
means, on the ground of the good that God can bring out 
of it. In earlier ages many countries were periodically rav- 
aged by various forms of plague which gave occasion for 
widespread display of courage and unselfishness. Are we 
less virtuous because science has banished such death-dealing 
epidemics? Are we to encourage fire and famine and ship- 
wreck because their occurrence, frequently and on a large 
scale, would splendidly illustrate the heroism of human nature 
and perhaps turn many careless souls unto God? If science 
were to find a means of preventing earthquakes, should we, 
deprecate its use on the plea that in southern cities a serious 
shock has more spiritual effect than a Lenten Mission? When 
we furthermore consider that war, unlike these purely phy- 
sical disasters, is generally the product of human malice and 
has injustice for its source, if not for its issue, the folly and 
fallacy of condoning it, still more of advocating it, because 
of its accidental benefits, become more and more apparent. 
It can only be yeasonably approved as the last desperate 
remedy for a state of affairs worse than itself; it can only be 
morally justified as an instrument for re-establishing violated 
peace. 

The Christian view, then, is that the endeavour to secure 
peace by bringing human wills into harmony with one another 
in obedience to God's law, produces the highest develop- 
ment of human character, whether in the individual or the 
community. Whatever good attaches to war comes from its 
utility as a means to procure and maintain peace. Peace is 
the end, the ideal, the perfect state from which mankind 
has fallen, towards which it is painfully struggling again.. 
Peace results from the prevalence of justice—the habitual ren- 
dering to everyone what belongs to him. It is the very aim 
of the Incarnation itself—the reconciling of man with God, 
the union of all men as members of Christ. To decry peace 
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because men abuse its privileges! is a militarist fallacy on a 
par with that which represents war as the school of virtue. 
Peace is not the cause of the softness and sensuality of non- 
military nations, even supposing they are more soft and sen- 
sual than those devoted to the cult of war.? Greater scope 
is Coubtless given during times of peace for pleasure-seeking’ 
in every form, just as war gives greater opportunity for the 
indulgence of pride and hatred and greed. But the cause of 
all these vices is the unregencrate human heart, which refuses 
to become practically Christian. And their cure lies in Chris- 
tian discipline, in that honest endeavour to think right and 
act straight, which involves such overcoming of obstacles 
within and without that our Lord calls it “carrying His 
Cross.” It is as wrong and foolish, therefore, to discredit 
peace because it is capable of teing abused, as it is to palliate 
war because some good may result from its horrors. Justice, 
charity, concord, brotherhood, remain the Christian ideal: 
ambition, disunion, enmity, strife are the marks of anti- 
Christ. 

Closely allied with the false notion that war is somehow 
good as making for human development, is the other com- 
mon view that strife between men is inevitable, a biological 
necessity beyond the control of human determination. The 
extent of this fallacy varies precisely with belief in the Dar- 
winian philosophy, of which Godless creed it is a deduction. 
Enough perhaps was said in our January issue to demonstrate 
the radical opposition between this and the Christian faith: 
it amounts to a denial of God's providence and is used to ex- 
cuse not only the butcheries of war, but even the abominable 
malpractice known as race-suicide. It is well for Christians 
to realize how widesprcad this false philosophy is, for it is 
one of the chief obstacles to the growth of the Christian ideal. 


t A writer in the St. Louis Fortnightly Review (Dec. 15, 1914) thinks to 
palliate the horrors of war by enumerating the destructive effect of what he 
styles ‘* peace-horrors ''—divorce, prostitution, alcoholism, homicides—as if such 
evils were necessary effects peculiar to peace and ceased during war-time |! 

2 The Advent Pastoral of the German hierarchy is a terrible indictment of 
the vices of mind and will, which in their view has brought actual war upon 
their nation, the most war-loving that ever existed, as a punishment. 

3 The lesson is wanted amongst our Allies also. A certain section of French 
Catholics is as strongly militarist as Bernhardi. Thus we find M. Paul Bourget 
declaring light-heartedly in the Echo de Paris that this war must be only the 
first of many because it is impossible to exterminate 65 million people in a single 
campaign! We can only hope that this atrocious sentiment finds but a limited 
echo amongst M. Bourget’s co-religionists. 
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Last November an article appeared in a London paper,! blam- 
ing Germany for not checking her over-population by race- 
suicide, and for thus necessitating the corrective of war—a 
vicious practice invoked to meet a purely fictitious danger. 
We cannot lay the blame of this foul philosophy at Germany’s 
door; our Allies the French have made it their own and are 
reaping the bitter fruits of its application; our Eugenists are 
not Germans, nor was Herbert Spencer, nor are the shallow 
brood of Rationalists that flout Christianity in our midst. 
Darwinism, long discredited amongst the educated, still pro- 
vides the axioms of our “ popular science,” and the man in 
the street is taught to regard war as a phase of that “ struggle 
for existence,” which results in the “survival of the fittest.” 
It seems useless to point out that modern machine-made war- 
fare acts in quite the opposite way, for it is generally the ñt- 
test, morally and physically, who are slain. Under a volun- 
teer system it is the pick of our nation that goes forth to 
fight, and there is no certainty that the best of those will re- 
turn. Superior courage involves greater risk, and, where 
there is little fighting hand to hand, superior skill cannot 
use its advantage. The bullet of a raw recruit may kill the 
experienced veteran. 

But apart from the false assumption that war is part of 
the cosmic process by which “ Nature” weeds out the weak 
and cowardly, the doctrine implies without any warrant that 
men in fighting are the victims of circumstances, the pup- 
pets of a blind necessity, and thus it ignores man’s highest 
prerogative, his free will. We may readily grant that, given 
liberty without the vision of the perfect good, there will be 
abuse of it: in that sense sin, and war that is caused by sin, 
is inevitable. “It must needs be that scandal cometh." 
Still, the actual causes of any particular war are not inevita- 
ble, but arise from free and, it may be, perverse human 
choice. Very different, however, is the teaching of our mili- 
tary materialists: 


tt 


You cannot [cries “ A Rineman "') abolish war from a com- 
petitive system of civilization: competition is the root-basis of 
such a system of civilization, and competition is war. When a 
business firm crushes a trade rival from the markets by cut prices, 


* The Daily Mirror, Nov. 26. The Westminster Catholic Federation (Jan. 4) 
very rightly called attention to this outrage on Christian sentiment and vigorously 
protested against such encouragement to immorality. But our ‘ advanced "’ 
periodicals are full of the like pestilent stuff. 
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there is exactly the same process at work as when a business 
nation crushes a trade rival by physical force . . . . the 
ethical principles in question are identical. In both cases the 
weaker goes to the wall; in both cases it is “ woe to the van- 
quished.""! | 


An American author, General Homer Lea, a twin-brother 
of Bernhardi in sentiment and morality, speaks in the same 
strain: 


The brutality of all national development is apparent. . . . 
There is little in life that is not brutal, except our ideals. As 
we increase the aggregate of individuals and their collective ac- 
tivities, we increase proportionately their brutality.? 


Still worse examples of this cult of brute force, thought 
to be so distinctively Prussian, occur throughout the lectures 
of Professor Cramb, which are simply a decanting of the 
Bernhardi spirit into an English mould.’ This Darwinian 
speaks of the “inevitability ” of strife between England and 
Germany—“ these two empires, both the descendants of the 
war-God Odin, [how the pagan breaks out in these worship- 
pers of war!] and yet because of that, doomed to this great 
conflict." And the essence of his teaching, having shown 
how all the national activities of Germany are subordinated 
to the cult of war, is an exhortation to England to go and do 
likewise! We gather that the reason for this inevitable fray 
between Germany and her neighbours is the purely imagin- 
ary ‘‘ want of room ” which is supposed to oppress the former 
nation. “Germany must expand,” says a writer in the National 
Review (September, 1913). ‘‘ Every year an extra million of 
babies are crying out for more room, and, as the expansion 
of Germany by peaceful means seems impossible, Germany 
can only provide for those babies at the cost of potential foes, 
and France is one of them.” Hence German desire for 
French colonies is not “ mere envious grecd but stern neces- 

1 The Struggle for Bread, p. 209, quoted in * Prussianism and its Destruction " 
by Norman Angeil. It is one thing to say that war will continue in human 
affairs, and another to say that war must continue, and another still that war 
ought to continue. Substitute confederation for rivalry, and the main cause of 
war will disappear. There is nothing in Christian revelation to make the gradual 
elimination of warfare amongst men an impossible ideal. 

2 The Way of the Saxon, p. 10, quoted as above. 

3 See “An English Bernhardi "’ in THe Montu for November, 1914. 

4 Germany and England, p. 69. What is common to all these militarists is 
a complete ignoring of the force and function of Christianity in human society. 
Even apart from spiritual motives, man can learn to co-operate rather than 


compete, but with the motives of the Gospel to help him, he can change the 
Selfish struggle for existence into the purest altruism. 
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sity,” and much to the same foolish effect. As if the whole 
world did not lie open to German emigrants and as if her 
own territory, if duly cultivated, could not support many more 
times her present population. 

Another phase of this fallacy that war is a neces- 
sary element in human progress is embodied in the as- 
sertion that moral and intellectual efficiency is best mea- 
sured in terms of physical force. This again is no pecu- 
harity of Prussian teaching. Bernhardi wrote that “ those 
intellectual and moral forces which insure superiority in war 
are also those which render possible a general progressive 
development. They confer victory because the elements of 
progress is latent in them ’’'—in other words, might is right 
and the best nation morally is necessarily that which wins. 
This teaching, too, finds a faithful disciple in an English- 
man, Mr. Harold Wyatt, who, in a paper referred to above,? 
speaks of the “ universal law that the higher morality tends to 
produce the greater military strength.” Colonel Frederic 
Maude, a military authority, writes, though somewhat cryp- 
tically, in the same sense—‘ War is the divinely appointed 
means by which the environment may be readjusted until 
ethically ‘ fittest’ and * best’ become synonymous.” In the 
eyes of these men, it would seem, the arts of peace count for 
little in comparison with the arts of war. Poetry, music, 
architecture, painting, sculpture—what are they when 
weighed against the genius that can pervert all the discoveries 
of science into the fashioning of yet more and morc fiendish 
engines of destruction, with the miracles of discipline that 
can turn free human beings into machines for the slaughter 
of their fellows! And the civilizing effect of the Gospel ideal 
is wholly ignored. The militarist has put the State in the 
place of God, and no Moloch could exact a more brutal and 
bloody cultus from its worshippers. 

If, then, it is false to state that the various groups of the 
human family are naturally and necessarily hostile to each 
other in order to secure their due share of a fixed and limited 
amount of sustenance, still less is it true that it is the duty 
or the right of any one group to seck to dominate the rest. 
The essential and fundamental equality of man forbids it. 
The first and most absolute right of a Sovereign State, be it 

1 Germany and the next War, p. 20. In our detestation of Bernhardi-ism it 
is salutary to remember that Lord Roberts thought that we ought not to regard 
his teaching “with any feelings save those of respect”! Message to the 


Nation (Murray). 
2 P, 168. 3 War and the World’s Life, p. 18. 
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great or small, is independence of foreign control.! Hence 
mutual regard for each other’s just claims, especially this 
the most essential, should govern the dealings of such States 
with one another. To seek to rise by a process which in- 
volves the degradation of others is thoroughly immoral, on 
whatever scale it is practised. It is the crime of the slave- 
holder. Just as the growth of our personal fortunes is con- 
ditioned by the existing rights of our fellow-competitors, so 
is it in the world at large. Every nation may rightly aim 
at growing greater and richer and more powerful and cul- 
tured, but always in accordance with the prescriptions of jus- 
tice and the moral law. If advance in any particular di- 
rection is checked by the obligations of that law, the nation, 
like the individual, must acquiesce in the restriction. Thus 
all a priori claims to the leadership of the human race, un- 
derstanding by that leadership, not merely moral pre-emin- 
ence, which is a worthy object of ambition, but actual ma- 
terial domination, are wholly unjust and unwarranted. It 
is the devil’s doctrine of Might makes Right. And, once 
more, it is not exclusively Prussian. 

We have already quoted? Lord Rosebery’s remark “ that 
is part of our [the British] responsibility and heritage to take 
care that the world, so far as it can be moulded by us, should 
receive the Anglo-Saxon and not another character.” Now, 
assuming that the words we have italicized are an implicit 
recognition of the right of the world to resist that process 
of moulding if it thinks fit, and a sense of the limitations 
thus placed upon “ our responsibility and heritage,” it is plain 
the claim cannot be justified unless the * Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter” certainly represents the highest level of civilization. 
It is perhaps not unnatural that “ Anglo-Saxons” should 
think so, but it both unnatural and unjust that they should 
insist on other types of civilization thinking so too. Yet 
Lord Grey, the distinguished Colonial Administrator, does 
not hesitate to say that all independent nations should have 
this view and purpose in respect to their neighbours. Hence, 
he proceeds, 

1 The autonomous State can come into being only when there is a certain 
degree of civilization, The conditions for its existence are not found in savagery. 
Hence other questions, which we cannot discuss here, arise when a civilized 
State comes into contact with barbarians. In any case, ‘* The White Man's 
Burden "’ [say, rather the civilized man’s burden] is a real entity, entailing a 
definite obligation towards races less developed. 


2 The Month, Dec., 1914, p. 609. 
3 Herbert Harvey: a Memoir by Earl Grey. 
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it is essential that each claimant for the first place should put 
forward his whole energy to prove his right. This is the moral 
justification for international strife and for war. 


Can we really blame Bernhardi when responsible Eng- 
lish writers so completely endorse his most extravagant con- 
tentions? It is the duty, says Lord Grey, of every civilized 
State to impose, even by force of arms, its own particular 
branci of civilization on the rest of the world. Its own sense 
of superiority furnishes sufficient moral justification. Tourge 
an unproved and unprovable claim of superior culture, ac- 
cording to this British “ Pro-consul,”’ it may employ the es- 
sentially barbaric expedient of war! It is hard to say whether 
folly or arrogance is most evident in this contention. 

Moreover, Bernhardi has been censured for putting be- 
fore Germany the stern alternative,—World-Power or Down- 
fall. Yet he is merely echoing another English author, Mr. 
H. Spenser Wilkinson, Professor of Military History at Ox- 
ford, who several years previously had put exactly the same 
alternative before the United Kingdom. 


The great alternative [he writes'] is such a choice given to 
England—a choice between the first place amongst the nations 
of the world and the last: between the leadership of the human 
race and the loss of Empire and of all but the shadow of inde- 
pendence. The idea set forth in this book is that England has 
the choice between these two extremes with no middle course open 
to her. 


We are told, as before remarked, that the present war is 
a conflict of ideals. Professor Wilkinson and his like would 
have it a conflict of ambitions. What hope is there for the 
peace of the world whilst such immoral pretensions are ad- 
vocated by our professors and publicists—and, we may add, 
by our poets, for Mr. Kipling’s “ Imperialistic ” verse reeks 
with the same implications? How can we expect the other 
civilized nations to accept patiently such an unwarranted as- 
sumption or to work cordially with a power suspected of 
entertaining it? 

From history and politics to religion. A prominent Ang- 
lican, Mr. Athelstan Riley, has lately been making himself 
the mouthpiece of Jingoism in the Church Times.* He says 

t The Great Alternative: a Plea for a National Policy (1894). 
? It is fair to say that several of his clerica! brethren have taken Mr. Riley 


severely to task in the same paper and that no one has ventured to support his strange 
views of national greatness. 
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that the British Empire has been won by the sword—a state- 
ment which needs no little qualification—and that “ our sole 
justification is that we believe in our mission from God to 
rule alien peoples for their good.” In this egregious state- 
ment, so apt to excite derision in those who know their his- 
tory, both fact and motive are at fault. However acquired 
and however now administered, the British Empire is hardly 
the result of the working of evangelical altruism. However, 
the point is that Mr. Riley’s argument fully justifies the Prus- 
sian ideal. It is on behalf of some sort of super-Christianity 
that Bernhardi would impose German Kultur “ on alien peo- 
ples for their good ” ! 

An able book before us at the moment discusses “ What 
is wrong with Germany?” In view of the merely typical 
specimens of false morality amongst our “ thinkers ” here ex- 
hibited, an equally large and more useful volume might be 
composed to answer the qucestion—“ What is wrong with 
England?” 

Lastly, these poisonous principles, adopted to countenance 
the advocacy of war, have their natural outcome in the de- 
fence of inhumanity and injustice in its conduct. Professor 
J. H. Morgan has lately issued with comments the “ German 
War Book,” a translation of the official manual issued for 
military uses by the German Gencral Staff, in which much 
of the brutality and “ frightfulness ” which has characterized 
the conquest of Belgium finds warrant and approval. But 
before expressing our natural indignation at such savagery, 
let us cast our eyes over the files of some of our papers to- 
wards the end of the Boer War, when, to meet the cry of 
“ methods of barbarism ” raised by the Opposition, certain 
military writers laid down the true theory of legitimate war- 
fare. Thus Dr. Thomas Miller Maguire writes to The Times.! 


The proper strategy consists in the first place in inflicting 
as terrible blows as possible upon the enemy’s army, and then in 
causing the inhabitants so much suffering that they must long for 
peace and force their Government to demand tt. T'he people 
must be left with nothing but their eyes to weep with over the 
war. It will require the daily and hourly exertions of those who 
have been ġurnt out to procure a scanty subsistence to sustain life. 
When the soldier learns that his family—his wife and little chil- 
dren—are sure to suffer, he will become uneasy in his place, and 

t July 2, 1900, Italics ours. 


2 This atrocious sentiment is, of course, borrowed bodily from the 
blood and iron,” Bismarck. 
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will weigh the duty he owes his family: and what the prompt- 
ings of nature will be it is not difficult to determine. 


This ferocious advice of an arm-chair strategist recalls 
the German Empcror’s speech to his soldiers of the Chinese 
Expedition. Happily, there is no evidence of any disposition 
amongst our troops to put it into practice. At whatever risk 
of prolonging the war, they will not, we trust, behave as 
Huns towards innocent non-combatants. But it remains a 
sad fact that, if they did, they could quote Dr. Maguire and 
other English writers in self-defence. 

We need not dwell on other militarist fallacies, which 
have been already sufficiently discussed in previous MONTH 
papers—the folly of the “ Armed Peace” which cannot 
avert war but only adds its burdens to times of quiet; the 
kindred folly of the ‘ Balance of Power,” with the pyramid 
poised on its apex instead of planted on its base; the over- 
blown Patriotism that would sacrifice the individual, even 
ethically, to the State,! and so forth. The essential instability 
of international treaties as preached by the militarist would 
require a paper to itself. We may note that a certain school 
of English military writers justifies the seizure by England 
of the Danish fileet in 1807 by arguments which would easily 
cover the German violation of Belgian neutrality. 


Are we ashamed of it? [asks Major Stewart Murray.?] No, 
certainly not; we are proud of it. In like manner, if any nation 
can surprise Britain, far from being ashamed of it, they will 
be equally proud of it. And what sickening hypocrisy it must 
seem to other nations to hear us, of all people, prate of the 
sanctity of international law. . . . 


Seeing that all our hope of future peace will be based 
upon recognition of the sanctity of treaties and the binding 
force of international law, it may be judged how pernicious 
is this airy repudiation of any bond save self-interest, and 
how necessary is the rehabilitation of Britain’s reputation be- 
fore the world if she is to have any real moral influence in the 
final settlement. 


t We had thought this, at any rate, rare in this democratic country, when lo! 
in the Saturday Review for Jan. 16, a reviewer writes, in defence of his politi- 
cal creed: * Therefore to the Tory, national greatness is at all times the primary 
aim-—' My country, may she be ever right, but my country, right or wrong,’ "— 
without apparently any glimpse of the profound immorality of his statement. 

2 The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 30. 

3 It is to be desired that some competent historian should survey the history 
of the world since, say, the Reformation, and set forth how often, by whom and 
in what circumstances international treaties were violated. Such a record, which 
might be called * Scraps of Paper,” would be a grcat help to clear thinking 
at present. 
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Our object in thus showing that Bernhardi is merely hold- 
ing the mirror up to British nature of the militarist type, is 
not to weaken in any way our opposition to his noxious creed, 
but merely to indicate the proper attitude and disposition in 
which we should endeavour its overthrow. Sackcloth must 
be our armour and ashes our casque, if we are to escape the 
fatal effects of a skilfully fired Tu guogue. We must reject 
much that we have tolerated, and abandon much that we 
have practised before we can fittingly assume the high réle 
of champions of humanity. There is a higher good than 
even the interests of the British Empire, and that is the wel- 
fare of the world. May the United Kingdom join whole- 
heartedly in recognizing that. 

J. KEATING. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


Thou darling of the Master’s heart, what gift for thee were best, 
Who liest at the Paschal board upon that Master's breast? 


A wondrous gift shall come to thee, thou highly favoured one, 
A gift of worth untold, beneath to-morrow’s darkened sun. 


Oh, in thy depth of love and woe, to-morrow thou shalt be 
With her, the Mother of thy Lord, by His Redemption Tree. 


Thy mother, John, had craved for thee by Him a royal seat: 
This mother sees thee standing now below His bleeding feet. 


And He, whose plenitude of love knows neither stint nor thrift, 
Shall give to thee, His well-beloved, His Mother for a gift. 


Behold thy Mother! Thus, in thee, to all His ransomed ones, 
Mother, behold thy son! Behold thine own unnumbered sons! 


EMILY HICKEY. 


French aud English. 


[That name, of an old children's game—played long ago 
by English boys and girls, when the French were rot our 
Jriends—the writer gives to these pictures of French fields 
and Flemish, as he saw them, and of the folk he met in them, 
in August, September, October and November of the great 
and sad year, 1914: the year that saw Europe's long pretence 
of peace unmasked by him who had had most to do wilh the 
making of tt a peace armed cap à pie and irritable for war: 
the year that saw a great Pope fall first and noblest victim 
to the war. 

Oj the pictures thus attempted one has already been given 
in the last MONTH: to which the writer himself gave only 
the name of “A Parenthesis of War.” The Editor, know- 
ing a series to be intended, put the generic heading of 
“ Sketches from the Battlefields”: but that heading the writer 
must beg leave to drop: tt suggests more than he could sup- 
ply, and does not describe much that he wishes to give. It 
would, in him, be a presumption to call these haphazard 
pictures War Sketches; for he is no warrior, but an old man 
of peace, tgnxorant of war-matters, called by duty to follow 
Jor a time where war led, and save for some, where he could, 
the peace of which no war can rob a man of who chooses to 
keep il in his heart. The reader who desires descriptions of 
battles will not find them here: to those who know, and have 
the right to tell, the writer leaves such descriptions. Neither 
ARE these truly War Pictures: for behind each of them—nay 
through each of them, as it seems to hin—Peace, with eternal 
eyes, peers wistfully, unhidden by the transient, temporary 
barriers of war. 

Wherever the writer could he has striven to escape from 
the egoism of the first person to the free shelter of the third 
—so metimes he could not. 

lt will be seen that this present paper is an introduction, 
and should, of course, have come before the one published 
in the January MONTH.] 


French and English. IŜI 


I. 


EVERYTHING seen became, at once to him who writes, a 
picture, and took the permanence of a picture that mere 
action lacks. Events are transient, and only assume fixity 
after they have passed and taken their impregnable seat in 
memory. All these things seen seemed a part of memory 
while still before his eyes: and from first to last he never 
felt like a real man, looking at them, but as a man in a pic- 
ture—hundreds of successive pictures, each of which was it- 
self a palimpsest: for the first intention of each, in the 
Master Painter’s mind, had obviously been “ Peace,” only an 
Imperial maniac had supervened and crudely over-painted 
“War” on every one of them. It was only now and then 
that this utter aloofness of sense would yield to the vehement 
activity of sensation that there is in dreams, the shallowest 
of dreams when the sleeper knows he is dreaming, and ex- 
pects to wake, but meanwhile must be driven through the 
vagaries against which he protests. At those rarer times he, 
this reluctant dreamer of war, groped impatiently for the 
hand that should shake him awake and give him back the sane 
reality of Peace. 

The first pictures were all of interminable rich corn-lands, 
brown-gold in a splendid harvest, endless wealth of corn 
that never should be worth anything. The men who had 
sown the wheat and cut it, who had bound it in sheaves and 
piled the sheaves into stooks—like rows of tents along the 
horizons—were all gone, and to no farmsteads would the in- 
calculable, opulent harvest ever be carried home: for the 
farm-lads had gone, changed to chasseurs and dragoons 
(“ dragons” our English fellows call them), and the horses 
had gone too. So there the sheaves should stand till the 
rains rotted them, if they should survive the passing and 
re-passing of hundreds of thousands of war-men, houseless 
and dog-weary, who would seize them and make beds of 
them, or little shelter-houses against the pitiless wet, and 
scatter and trample them: few would survive it, for every 
field would be a camp in its turn, many taking their turn 
over and over again, till each frugal, rich field changed itself 
to a patch of mire, a parable of squalid waste. 

During all those early pictures it was hard to tell whether 
the toothed sky-line, in the breathless hot dusk, were a row 
of corn-stooks like an endless war-train arrested by some 
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block far ahead and incomprehensible to miles of wagons 
and men, or really a war-train like corn-stooks. Often, in 
the early light, when dawn was re-arranging pictures out of 
the solid ink of night, even the near fields would seem covered 
with monstrous parades of hideous titanic snails, each corn- 
stook standing for a shell, the long, level shadows for the 
ugly creeping body. 

The first pictures of all had WELCOME for title: even 
the Havre streets had that name at every corner of them, the 
Havre people had it in their eyes, and every smiling lip ex- 
pressed it to the English soldier who could understand, then, 
no other word of French: “* Welcome, good Englishman come 
to help our France at her need.” We had done nothing 
yet: but we had come, against all the expectation of the 
Imperial calculator who had said, ‘‘ England will never go. 
Secure in her selfish island she will sit at home and bask 
in her safety like a purring cat that cares for no outward 
storm while her own place is warm by the hearth. England 
has nought to gain, and her friend’s loss will never cut her.” 

But England had come, and more than kept her word. 
Greater love no man can show than that he should lay down 
his life for his friend: and England had come with that su- 
preme proof in her hand; so welcome and thanks was on 
every French face that looked upon the honest English faces 
and read there the promise stiff English tongues could not 
translate from fact to mere vernacular word. And very 
proudly French men and women carried, like valued jewels, 
the cap or shoulder-badges begged of the English soldier- 
lad as he went laughing or whistling by. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of French will keep those little trumpery, priceless 
gifts, heirlooms of England's fidelity, forever in their 
families. 


Changed now from a toy to a relic, 
And gazed at through crystals of tears, 


Need our War Office grudge them? 

“Eh, my God!” cried many a French lady to him who 
writes, “ what soldiers, what men your English lads! Smiling; 
singing, whistling, laughing always, new-shaved and ‘co- 
quettes ’ they go to meet death as to a tryst—and all for us.” 

Then the long train-journey towards the frontier—it also 
was broken, everywhere there was a stop, by the same assur- 
ance of thanks and welcome. All night long the French 
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ladies had kept willing vigil to bring little comforts of food 
or coffee to the English soldier passing in the dark, and 
thank him for his going on their quarrel—no quarrel of their 
making, but forced on them by the enemy tired of his long 
pretence of peace—to help, so far as his one life could, to 
hold the glowering eagle back. 

War’s enmities every fool can understand, but what 
friendships war begets, and how immortal those tragically- 
born children! Already our English folk have learned wider 
meanings for the once selfish word of Patriotism, and in scores 
of thousands of English eyes you shall read now, “ For this 
France also will I do all that my life can.” 

At the big, busy, frontier-town war became first fully 
visible: iron-shuttered houses; silence of manufactures that 
for forty-four years had known no holiday; a frugal, toil- 
some people all turned idle, in a clutch of suspense, into 
the streets; the endless lines of troops and transport, muni- 
tions of war; and no trace of peace any longer visible any- 
where—it all spelled the word that no one spoke, “ The 
enemy near the gate.” Very, very soon he would enter by it, 
and be wasteful master: the long legitimist rule of peace and 
frugal comfort be changed to an iron interregnum of alien 
tyranny. All that evening the pictures were of moving 
columns, throttling every road, roads along which a hundred 
years ago Napoleon’s armies were hurrying to the last fatal 
tryst of Waterloo: and every road leading at brief interval 
to the waiting, disdainful enemy. ‘What would to-morrow’s 
battle bring? That day’s own battle was as yet only a 
rumour, like the sting of a spiteful wind in the ear—Mons. 
The short, crude word was only a name yet, with no clearer 
meaning than a cold conjecture. 

The town seemed very long, and the watching crowds 
endless; their faces different not only in contour but expression 
from those of the Havre folk; here too there was welcome, 
but more tense, hungrier, half-bred betwixt gratitude and 
suspense. Now too was seen for the first time the ugly cut- 
throat gesture, to be seen continually henceforth, of a hand 
sharply drawn across a gullet, silently, or with the one word 
“ Demain! significant invitation to the English soldier of 
what he should, in the gesticulator’s mind, do to-morrow to 
some German. That the gesture was a woman’s or a child’s 
did not make it less grim. : 

The suburbs stretched such long arms out into the un- 
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pastoral country that one hardly knew when they had changed 
to villages huddling up to the town. But the villages gave 
more material welcome, and from their houses, poor, mean 
houses often, there were continual sorties of women, children, 
old men, carrying offerings to the marching soldiers from 
England—coffee, wine, apples, sweets, cigarettes, slices of 
jammed bread—and this went on afterwards in every village 
till the time came when the villagers themselves had nothing, 
for the German had been there and taken everything; then 
the one possible gift of water gave its plain, sad message of 
ruined generosity. 

But that was not yet: you could not realize how near 
at hand it was on that sultry Sunday evening. At Jenlain the 
noise of guns, from Mons, became first audible, distant and 
vague, like the rumble of the thunder that goes with “ sum- 
mer” lightning, and with no more menace to the imagina- 
tion. At Jenlain the first picture of a camp in the fields made 
itself, a groping picture blurred by the darkness, in which 
men and horses and wagons hardly stood out, but mixed 
with the hot night, and seemed only its shadows: till a fire 
here and there splashed the mufiled blackness with red, and 
showed coppery faces and hands with no bodies to them. 
For our officers there was a dinner-party that night—in the 
village inn, that was half a farm, where the stalwart, whole- 
some “ patron” and his decent, shrewd wife, comely, friendly 
and active, bustled to show what they could do for the Eng- 
lish. Everyone about the place fussed and ran, cooked and 
talked, and set places round the big, clean kitchen table. 
A regular meal, with soup, and stew, fruit and cheese and 
. wine: and it was eaten under the smiling eyes of the hosts, 
who thought one of the officers too young for war, and one of 
them (who writes this) by far too old. A pretty-faced lad, 
with girlish blue eyes and peach-cheeks, and expression of 
soft innocence, crept to that old officer’s elbow, nudged, and 
drew a confidential hand murderously across his own boyish 
throat, whispering, “ Demain! Aux allemands.” 

The inn-keeper’s nine-year old daughter, merry-eyed, 
nodded a cheerful approbation—it was pleasanter to hear her 
father bid us drink our King’s health, as was done by all, 
standing. Poor little Gabrielle, poor father and mother, 
grandparents,—that was the last supper to be eaten in that 
prosperous, friendly home for many a long day: next noon 
it was a tlaming ruin, next afternoon they fled by us on the 
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road, Gabrielle and all of them, with pitiful bundles in their 
hands—a lump of bread, a blanket, a holy picture, a super- 
annuated dumb canary in a cage. 

After supper came the walk up the orderly village street 
—all to be disordered havoc bcfore another night—and our 
first bedroom in the fields. Long and wet the grass seemed, 
though but with dew and mist, and very, very long the way 
home to England: there were no home stars to make the sky 
friendlier; there was no sky; only a huddled blackness, 
crouching over us, smothering down on us: and already the 
war seemed one’s only life, within which all former life was 
swallowed up. l 

Sleep came reluctantly, unhandy yet at picking her way 
through that maze of blackness to tired eyes that looked, 
and longed and waited for her coming. She must be sole 
guest and cannot brook others: and another was there, firm- 
seated, before her: the one weary, ceaseless preoccupation; 
the tiresome iterant sense, that did not amount to thought, 
but was like the thud of a pulse—“ It is war.” The weary 
waker, staring up into the dark, felt it between him and 
England: no calculable leagues separating home and him, 
but the incalculable, incomprehensible fact of war that flung 
England and all home-life away into an immeasurable dis- 
tance, that left him outcast from all that had seemed to mean 
himself. 

It was impossible to get any answer to the question, 
“What are they in England doing?” They also, as last scen, 
had assumed the fixity of pictures, and would not move, at 
any bidding of imagination, into newcr groupings, prescnt 
occupations. Faces at a window must look out at it for- 
ever, in the same smiling anguish of farewell: waving hands 
could never turn to any other occupation. Like Josue’s moon 
in Ajalon, the last sun seen in England stood still forever 
at the same point in the heavens. War had come, and chang- 
ing everything, had frozen everything into permanence; as 
if Memory had given sanctuary to all familiar, lost things, 
and would no longer suffer them to go out, and move, and 
live, and be changeable. 

Between the present night and all yesterdays there lay 
a gulf so impossible to bridge by any mere effort of will 
that one could not imagine it wider, deeper, or more com- 
plete and impassible, if Death itself had already intervened. 
Were he, in fact, to come, what could he do more? 
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“ Free among the dead . . .” How simple and compre- 
hensible that ancient dark saying of the supreme poet had 
suddenly become. All the tiny, innumerable shackles of life 
seemed snapped, and their significance fallen into insignifi- 
cance. It did not even appear easy, or fully sane, to wish 
for their resuscitation. So immense an emancipation—should 
one really desire to cancel it? 

Surely Agag had meant this: and must have been be- 
sotted had he been willing to turn back, and have, for some 
brief respital, all the bitterness of death to drink again out 
of some unknown, later cup. 

So sleep stood aloof, and waited till the tired body should 
thrust forth from the tired spirit the vagrant musings that 
teased her in guise of thoughts. And, ten miles away, under 
the black mourning heaven, lay an already martyred country, 
her silence crying aloud: ‘‘O God, how long?” 

And the sleepless night dragged on to the reluctant dawn 
that hated to discard her decent black for the staring red 
that day must bring to her. And, O God, in Whose Hands 
the hearts of kings are, what spectres, red and black, must 
Thou be crowding around the bed of that War Lord who 
claims Thee so simply for coadjutor and accomplice? If to 
the innocent, reluctant sharer in it sleep comes so slow-foot 
and unwilling, how and in what nightmare fashion, shall she 
creep to his bed, who whistled war out of its snarling kennel 
to follow him afield . . .? Always his pet, pampered and 
overfed, it had so long grown used to its master’s begging 
tricks of peace that it hardly could believe the moment come 
to play at them no longer, and show naked fangs to a world 
that had watched and dreaded when the reality should be 
confessed. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
A Half-Hour with the ‘‘Hibbert.”’ 


IN the Hibbert Journal, which is a “ Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology and Philosophy,” the educated Catho- 
lic may generally find, besides a useful mental stimulus, a 
certain measure of consolation of the swave mari magno type. 
For the pages of this journal reflect, better perhaps than 
those of any other, the confusion that results from the practi- 
cal denial of the means of reaching objective certainty in 
religious and philosophical speculation. The Journal indeed 
stands for the existence of the Absolute — “ the goal of 
thought is One ”—but acknowledges no definite revelation of 
that goal. Rather “ thought must for ever move ” and that 
movement is furthered by “ the conflict of opinion.” Soa 
conflict of opinion rages in every issue of the Journal, and no 
doubt a certain movement follows, although we have no 
warrant that it is rectilineal rather than circular, towards the 
goal rather than away from it. For the conflict often centres 
upon first principles, even upon the validity of the mental pro- 
cesses and man’s capacity for reaching objective certitude. 
These are necessary postulates in all reasoning, yet they are 
not always granted; still less is there common acceptance of 
divine revelation either as a basis or a test of speculation. 
Consequently, few more interesting intellectual exercises can 
be afforded to a Catholic with a competent training and know- 
ledge of his faith, than to apply the sound and consistent 
principles of his philosophy, the clear and detailed dictates 
of his theology, whether moral or dogmatic, to the welter 
of theories which he meets in a paper like the Hibbert, saying 
in regard to each patient whose case he diagnoses-—‘‘ thou 
ailest here and here.” This kind of “ walking the hospitals ” 
would, of course, be insufferable arrogance in one who had 
not the teaching of a living and infallible Church to rely 
upon and who was simply pitting his own rcasonings and 
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intuitions against the very able minds he criticized. But a 
Catholic draws upon the experience of all ages and inherits 
the sifted wisdom of the past; in God's revelation he has a 
touch-stone by which to test all novelties; he is, in fact, much 
less dictatorial than those who select their own beliefs, and 
try with more or less assurance to impose them upon others; 
relying on the voice of competent authority, he can criticize 
without impertinence and judge without conceit. 

In this spirit, as we have implied, a “ half-hour with the 
Hibbert” will always yield an entertaining mental exercise. 
To glance at the current (January) issue we find there an 
eminent Russian, Professor Vinogradoff, interpreting, as he 
is surely competent to do, the Slav religious mentality, but at 
the same time, after the fashion of professors, putting the 
rest of the world into cut-and-dried categories by the simple 
process of ignoring all that cannot be so compressed. Thus 
“ the west ” is given over to a barren rationalism due to the 
example of the Roman Church, which dares, not only to define 
what it believes, but also to hold that if one accepts certain 
premises, one must accept as well their logical conclusions. 
In common with many who study Catholicism from non- 
Catholic books, the Professor thinks that because certain scho- 
lastics were subtle and disputatious the whole of Catholicism 
consists of syllogizing: he ignores the vast wealth of varied 
“ devotions ” enshrined in the Catholic Church and contrast- 
ing so markedly with the image-worship through which the 
Orthodox faith finds its main expression, he knows nothing 
of the world of emotional service which is centred upon the 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament: he imagines that the inde- 
pendence of the Church, which “ Orthodoxy ” has so lamen- 
tably failed to achieve, means “ the predominance of the 
Church over the State,’-—1in fact, he is speaking without ade- 
quate knowledge of his subject, which is sadly unprofessorial. 
No doubt he may justify himself by pointing to Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Spinoza, and the like whose “ rationalizings ” are open 
enough to the charge of futility, but he should remember that 
Aristotle, whom St. Thomas “ baptized,” still lives in the 
Church's philosophy, the one system that has stood the test of 
time, and that recognizes at once the powers and the limits 
of reason. 

The Headmaster of Eton, in “ What Next?” shows a fine 
appreciation of those flaws in past British history which ex- 
plain, and to some extent justify, the suspicion with which 
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our present correct moral attitude is regarded abroad. He 
wisely urges the nation to prove its sincerity by being no less 
eager for self-reformation than it is to correct foreign law- 
breakers. The appalling misery and injustice of our social 
conditions suggest a conscience that needs enlightenment— 
how can we insist on the observance of the Christian law in 
international dealings when it is flouted so widely in our own 
industrial life? This is all admirable. But the headmaster 
betrays some British insularity by the suggestion that in the 
settlement to come “ Britain’s voice ought to be paramount,” 
because, forsooth, she is more disinterested than the other 
Allies who seek acquisition of territory! As if territorial in- 
crease were the only gain from successful war, and as if we 
meant, as a matter of course, to restore all her colonies to Ger- 
many. It is possible, we hope, to vindcate right and also to 
seek compensation for the costly sacrifices required in the 
task. In another passage the Continuity fable peeps out. State 
has acquired predominance over Church in Germany because, 
since Luther, there has been no organization to combat 
Czsarism. Whereas in England the Church is at least three 
hundred years older than the State. Here our historian 
ignores the flourishing Catholic Church in Germany, one- 
third of the population, which beat back the aggression of 
the State and forced Bismarck to “ Canossa,” and, stranger 
still, forgets the Erastian origin and history of his own sect, 
which is still the child and servant of Parliament. 

In “ Why we are Fighting ” Mr. Edward Willmore sets 
out to correct the topsy-turvy ethics of Sir Henry Jones, which 
we ourselves took occasion to animadvert upon in November 
last, and has little difficulty in showing how immoral is the 
teaching of this Professor of Moral. He then, with much 
learning and eloquence, vindicates the absoluteness of the 
moral Jaw, and goes on to ascribe this modern cataclysm to 
—the death-throes of Protestantism. He suggests that Pro- 
testantism has issued, not only in Germany but everywhere, 
in practical Atheism, an estimate which errs only in date: we 
should say Protestantism Jegan by practical Atheism, the 
rebellion of human reason against divine authority. Our 
writer does not know what will be the outcome,—only, cer- 
tainly zot the “ rejuvenescence of Catholicism,” but he can 
give no reason for his belief except this very singular one 


! v, “ Moralists at Sea,” Tue Monru, November, p. 534. 
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that, as Luther in dying did not destroy the Pope, so Luther- 
anism in its death-throes will! Sir Henry Jones, it would 
seem, has not the monopoly of illogicality. 

Mr. F. S. Marvin, in “ The Unity of Civilization,” traces 
the growth of “ the idea of the underlying unity of interest, 
of culture and of ultimate aim between the nations of Europe” 
which has not yet sunk deeply enough, he thinks, into the 
Western mind, to the philosopher Kant, whereas ordinary 
folks, not enslaved to everything German, would naturally con- 
nect the unity of civilization with the original Christian reve- 
lation. Christendom surely did not need to wait till 1784 
to realize that both liberty and law reach their due develop- 
ment in ordered human society. It is from Genesis that we 
learn the common origin of mankind, not from the laborious 
deductions of anthropology; it is the New Testament, not 
any German philosopher, that tells us of their common pur- 
pose and destiny. That people should persist in screening 
off the sun of revelation in order to work, with tenfold the 
labour and a tithe of the success, by the murky tapers of 
human science, seems a particularly futile assertion of human 
independence. 

In strange contrast to this plea for unity comes Mr. G. H. 
Powell's “ Thoughts on Pacificism.’’ This theorist speaks 
of Celt and Teuton being “ radically opposed.” “ In the 
mass, on every plane, personal, social, moral, intellectual, 
each is hostile to the other. Their union, except in the most 
elementary of human compacts, is inconceivable.” In this 
abominable doctrine of the ‘“ natural enmity ” of sections 
of the human race, a doctrine which national egotism has 
done so much to foster in the past but which is in effect a 
denial of Providence, will be found the greatest danger for 
the future. That it should be confidently stated here, in what 
is a plea for a permanent peace, without seemingly any sense 
of its monstrous character, is another instance of how thought 
is apt to stray from truth for lack of authoritative moral gui- 
dance. 

These are a few specimens of modern vagaries, culled 
from a rapid survey of this particular journal, which on the 
other hand contains much that is true and excellent, notably 
a paper on “ The Soul of Belgium,” by the Abbé Noël, and 
a vigorous exposure of the fads of Eugenics by Professor L. 
T. More. 

J. K. 
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Eddyism without Mrs. Eddy. 


We have been honoured—entirely, we fear, without desert 
on our part—with a presentation number of a new magazine, 
T'he Rally, described on the title-page as “ The Official Organ 
of the New Thought Extension Work.” If we say that Zhe 
Rally comes to us as a revelation we trust we shall not be 
understood to mean that we have been overwhelmed by a 
sense of the latent possibilities of this new philosophy of 
life. We are staggered indeed, but staggered only by its 
disclosure of the astonishing folly and gullibility of the 
ordinary half-educated religious eclectic, the type of in- 
quirer after truth who, in St. Paul’s phrase, “ thinketh him- 
self to be something whereas he is nothing.” Having some 
slight acquaintance with the literature of Christian Science, 
we had foolishly supposed that Mrs. Eddy's outpourings re- 
presented the ze plus ultra of sententious incoherence. But 
Mrs. Eddy pales beside the accepted exponents of New 
Thought. The foundress of Christian Science, after all, was 
tied down to a semblance of consistency by the fact that she 
had produced a text-book, Science and Health, of which 
some 500,000 copies had gone out into the world and of 
which the text, from its use as a liturgical reading-book, must 
have been as familiar as lesson by heart to numbers of her 
followers. But the devotees of New Thought, or Higher 
Thought, seem to be bound by no enunciable tenet either in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in the waters 
under the earth. To begin with, the curious inquirer is per- 
plexed by discovering that though the cover of the magazine 
calls it a “ New Thought ” organ, a considerable share of its 
twenty pages is given up to the advertisement of ‘ Higher 
Thought ” and its doings. New Thought Centres and Higher 
Thought Centres are carefully distinguished, but both Zhe 
Rally, which is “the New Thought Message,” and Zhe 
Quarterly Record of Higher Thought Work (post free 7d.) 
are alike published at the same address, which is in fact the 
Higher Thought Centre for London. Then there is another 
organization called “ The Restoration of Song Society.” This 
apparently has nothing to do with the Bach Choir or the 
Solesmes Chant or anything musical—it is the song of the 
heart, in themselves or others, not any exercise of the vocal 
chords, which the members are encouraged to restore. But, 
strange to say, the principal item in the contents of 7he Rally 
is an appeal to co-operate in the work of the Restoration of 
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Song Society. All this is very perplexing but it is at the 
same time rather interesting as an illustration of the dis- 
integrating factors at work in the New Thought movement, 
which, beyond all question, itself had its origin in the hetero- 
doxies of various seceders from the teaching of Mrs. Eddy. 
For the present, however, the rival denominations of the New 
Thought evangel offer a charming picture of harmony. Wit- 
ness the following: 


The Amalgamated Social Rally by the Higher Thought 
Centre, the New Thought Centre, and the Restoration of Song 
Society at Battersea Town Hall on Friday, Dec. 4th, was a 
demonstration of the way in which New Thought can transmute 
obstacles and turn them into blessings. 

Only the night before we heard that two of our friends could 
not come. They were to have given us, in conjunction with 
others, almost the whole of our programme. 

The day was a terrible one, but we know that all is good, so 
we hoped that it would only prevent critics from coming in the 
evening. 

There were just some songs and a recitation to depend on for 
the programme, but we knew that everything must come right and 
it did. | ee 

Miss Muriel Brown brought some music and we always enjoy 
her at the piano. Miss Mabel Marks sang several delightful 
songs, among them being “ Songs of Old England ” in costume. 
Miss Violet Gullan recited “ An Inventor’s Wife” and’ Miss 
Gladys Gullan whistled some lively tunes. Miss Mawson played 
two lovely piano solos and did all the accompanying. Mr. 
Troward sang us a real Indian love-song to the accompaniment of 
the Pom-Poms in the form of a tin tray. Thus members from 
both centres helped us to spend a pleasant evening. 


This is certainly interesting as an illustration of New 
Thought activities, but we should hardly have supposed that 
it necded a special periodical to chronicle them. In any case, 
the optimistic note is much in evidence, and both here and 
in other more didactic pronouncements this is almost the 
only feature that anyone can lay hold of as distinctive of the 
system. Indeed, the central idea of New Thought, so far 
as one can talk of the central idea of anything so nebulous, 
seems to be a pretentious sort of Mark Tapleyism; but it isa 
Mark Tapleyism divested of all its natural charm because it 
takes itself so seriously and is made ridiculous by conscious 
affectation. Unfortunately the periodical before us tells us 
very little directly of the principles it aims at propagating, 
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but the following announcement, printed in the middle of an 
advertisement page, may perhaps be regarded as a sort of 
manifesto. It gives an idea of comprehensiveness which even 
official Anglicanism must despair of being able to rival. 


The New Thought Church came because men built it with 
their desires, and it will remain because they can use it as a means 
to pass Life into Higher untoldment. 

It believes in all Churches, all organizations, all people, with- 
out regard to class, creed or colour; it teaches that you can learn 
its fundamentals and then go back to your own Church, your own 
country, and better fulfil your Life’s destiny. 

Jesus said: ‘ God is spirit and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit and in Truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship Him.” 

We teach simply the consciousness of God in the human soul, 
and this consciousness worked out in sane, sensible, spiritual 
living. 

In the soberest exoteric account of the New Thought 
movement which we have been able to meet with, videlicet, 
that contained (s.v.) in the eighth volume of the Vew 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, the following appreciation oc- 
curs, and seeing that it is in entire accord with our own in- 
dependent impressions, we venture to reproduce it here: 


As a mood towards life the term New Thought describes 
a sort of unitary thought-movement. As a philosophy justifying 
and directing the mood, New Thought presents little unity, but 
a great variety of diverse and often contradictory principles. 
One exponent offers one consideration, another exponent builds 
upon a totally different consideration. Confusion and eclecticism 
characterise most of the expositions offered of the doctrine as a 
whole. Examples of this diversity of emphasis are seen in the 
shibboleths and captions cited or employed by the movement. 
“ In tune with the Infinite,” “ I can and I will,” “ harmony and 
health,” “ psychic control,” “ science of being,” “‘ thought force,” 
“ suggestion and will,” “ submission to higher laws,” * joy philo- 
sophy,’’ “ the optimism of faith,” “ the newer science,” are phrases 
taken almost at random from the current literature of New 
Thought, illustrating the variety of emphasis employed. The 
modern emphasis upon the divine immanence is also a fruit- 
ful principle for some of the theorists. 


It will at once be seen that “the restoration of song,” 
already spoken of, belongs to the same class of catch-words, 
and many other illustrations might be furnished. But a word 
must be said on the activities of New Thought, as they stand 
revealed in the announcements and advertisements of Zhe 
Rally. These are multiplied out of all proportion to the size 
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of the tiny magazine, and as the same names continually 
recur, one gets the impression that the promoters of the move- 
ment largely belong to the class of persons who earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by taking in each other’s washing. In 
the present case they seem to grow rich in listening to each 
other's addresses, for on such occasions “a silver collection ” 
is Invariably taken up “to defray expenses.” 

When the chronicler previously quoted remarked of Miss 
Muriel Brown that “ we always enjoy her at the piano,” it is 
just conceivable that the appreciative phrase was not so en- 
tirely complimentary as it sounded. They may not enjoy her 
so much when she is not at the piano. It depends upon where 
you put the emphasis. For Miss Muriel Brown is a person 
of multitudinous engagements. On Sundays, it appears, she 
lectures (?), or preaches (?), in any case speaks, at the 
Steinway Hall, and on this occasion she is not to be enjoyed 
at the piano, because the pianist is another person altogether, 
to wit, Miss Irene Constance-Lee. On Mondays at 3 p.m., 
Miss Muriel Brown holds a “ Breathing and Concentration 
Class,” and on Tuesdays, at 8.15 p.m., the same lady holds 
a * Concentration and Breathing Class.” On the Tuesdays 
in the afternoons she presides at a “ Healing Meeting,” on 
Wednesdays she delivers “* Studies in Mysticism,” and on 
Thursdays “ Lessons in Living.” N.B. “ Silver Collection at 
each Class and Lecture to defray expenses.” Further we 
learn that 

Miss Muriel Brown is at the Centre every day from 11 a.m. 
to I p.m. (except Wednesdays and Saturdays) for interviews 
and treatments, at other times by appointment. Fee 3 sh. or 
special arrangement. 

Wc are not entirely sure that we know what a “ Breathing 
and Concentration Class ” may be, or in what it differs from 
a “ Concentration and Breathing Class,” but we have a sus- 
picion that both have something to do with the solar plexus. 
You hold your breath while you, or somebody else, count 
So; and we can very well understand that the exercise, if pro- 
perly carried out, is likely to have a beneficial effect in pre- 
venting mind-wandering. Probably a practice of standing 
on one leg or holding out your arms ex croix would be even 
more efficacious if sufficiently prolonged. But what really 
puzzles us is the “ Silence Class,” which takes place on Mon- 
day evenings and which enjoys the unique distinction of not 
being conducted by Miss Muriel Brown but by another lady 
professor. This seems to belong to the class of activities 
which one may profanely call a “ soft job,” and we cannot help 
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speculating whether on this occasion also a silver collection 
is made to defray expenses. But there is also a considerable 
variety of other lectures and classes to which Zhe Rally in- 
troduces us. Mr. Troward, the gentleman who sings Indian 
Love Songs with a tin-tray accompaniment, is, it appears, the 
author of a work called Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning, 
while on Sundays he conducts meditations or lectures on 
“War and Peace.” So, too, the lady who “ whistled some 
lively tunes ” is one of the regular speakers at the Sunday 
evening services in the Edgware Road; we are not told 
whether on these occasions also whistling forms part of the 
programme. Another lady advertizes for Wednesday after- 
noons, “ Classes on the Basis of Divine Hygiene,” and 
on Fridays, “ Discourses on the Science of the Mystic Life 
with its practical application.” Again, Brother Ramananda is 
prepared to supply, by appointment, ‘‘ Present and distant 
Healing ” and “ Self-realization.”” But the New Thought ex- 
pert, who perhaps interests us most of all, is the gentleman 
who inserts an advertisement of himself as “ Consulting Meta- 
physician.” Barring his name and address, that is all we are 
told about him and it is perhaps appropriate that the nature 
of the consultations which take place behind the portals of 
those Holborn Chambers should be wrapped in awful mystery. 
One was almost disappointed to discover from a casual reter- 
ence on another page that this student of abstract thought 
was sufficiently interested in sublunary matters to have pro- 
duced A book of Treatments, Meditations and Prayer for 
Scientists, price 7d. net. But such in fact is the unromantic 
truth. | 
Altogether it must be said that New Thought is in no 
serious respect an improvement on Christian Science. It has 
cut itself away from Mrs. Eddy and her silly jargon about 
“ mortal mind,” “ spirit is infinite,” and the rest, but it has 
not changed its nature, and its pretentious incoherencies, 
words and sound without sense, may be illustrated from every 
page of such official utterances as those contained in the 
magazine before us. The whole appeal of New Thought, 
like that of its progenitor, lies to the muddle-headed, half- 
educated religious dabbler, who revolts from any definite 
rule in doctrine or practice, and who holds himself too 
superior to accept any one of the ordinary presentments of 
Christianity. Verily of such it may be said that “ knowing 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their reasonings and their foolish heart 
was darkened.” i. T. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It has always been a grievance with the less 
predominant partners of the United Kingdom 
—the Irish, Scotch and, to a minor degree, the 
Welsh, those whom certain * Anglo-Saxons ” 
call contemptuously “ the Celtic fringe ’’—that the common policy 
and achievements of the combined peoples are generally ascribed 
to the English. It is probably too late to change this habit, 
which, as far as foreign nations are concerned, has its consoling 
side inasmuch as England also bears the brunt of the abuse that 
the State meets with. One does not hear the Scotch called ** per- 
fidious,’” nor the Irish “a nation of shop-keepers.” Still, the 
want of a common adjective to attach to the common exploits of 
the inhabitants of these islands is to be deplored, and it is likely 
to be more felt when the separate nationalities find fuller expres- 
sion. The islands themselves, and the Empire as a whole, are 
called “ British,” and the epithet is frequently used when “ Eng- 
lish ” would be considered particularly invidious. The captain 
of the Zitanic, we may remember, exhorted his mixed company 
to “be British.” George III. attempted the like compromise 
when he said—‘ Born an Englishman I glory in the name of 
Briton.” But only the Welsh, with perhaps some of the Cornish- 
men, can really claim the name “ British,” which is thus in effect 
of less extent than “ English.” So we fear the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland must continue to be called England 
for short, until some genius can invent, and some despot im- 
pose, the use of a single word to express its varied constituents. 
Meanwhile, on the geographical analogy, ‘ British ” seems pre- 
ferable to “ English ” as not in such marked contrast to “ Irish ” 
and “ Scotch,” and it may be that the process of inter-marrying 
has by this time rendered it more widely applicable than we 
imagine. 


‘‘ British ” 
and 
its connotation. 


The most pathetic incident of this war so rich 


i in pathos has undoubtedly been the informal 
Truce. Christmas-day truce on the western front. 


What His Holiness the Pope could not obtain 
from the belligerent authorities was spontaneously brought 
about by the Christian feeling of the combatants themselves. The 
authorities are said to be indignant, for they are there to make 
war, and it is not war to exchange presents, to play football 
together, to join in concerts, to form groups for photographs, or 
even to walk up and down arm in arm and converse. These and 
other similar incidents recorded, not only of our men but of the 
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French as well, may reflect on military discipline, but they are 
a credit to human nature, and indicate that war is essentially a 
national not a personal matter. One is irresistibly reminded of 
the famous passage in Sartor Resartus where Carlyle describes 
its character. Thirty picked men from the English village of 
Dumdrudge slay and are slain by a similar number of French- 
men from a similar Trench village: 


Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, not the 
smallest! They lived far enough apart; were the entirest 
stlangers; nay, in so wide a Universe, there was even, un- 
consciously, by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them? How then? Simpleton! their Governors had fallen 
out: and, instead of shooting one another, had the cunning 
to make these poor blockheads shoot. 


If the makers of war, the ambitious rulers, the unprincipled 
statesmen, the vain-glorious soldiers, and all the brood of fishers 
in troubled waters had themselves to undergo war’s trials, suffer- 
ings, and dangers, had to line the water-logged trenches and 
dodge the pervasive shrapnel, and freeze in the deadly cold, and 
encounter the savage bayonet, peace would be permanently as- 
sured. This war is certainly a fight between a good cause and 
a bad one; one side is in the wrong, but the combatants on either 
side believe they are in the right. They can respect each other 
on that account, and respect is the foundation of friendship. 
And so these poor fighting men, whom a cruel destiny had com- 
missioned to destroy one another, eagerly seized on an occasion 
which enabled them to throw off their artificial military character 
and appear as their simple, natural selves. All honour to them, 
though doubtless they deserve to be court-martialed. 


In the old days very long ago, when fighting 
was mainly hand to hand, and when skill and 
Darwinism: courage could find scope for exercise, it may be 
that the battle-ficld was a selective agency, 
and they who survived the fight were, at least physically, the 
fittest. But modern warfare does not lend itself to Darwinian 
theories: those who survive are not the courageous but the cau- 
tious, and the bullet of a Whitechapel gutter-snipe may snuff out 
the life of a genius. And as for the effect of war in developing 
the physical and moral qualities of the nation at large, since only 
a small fraction can be actually engaged, one may as well speak 
of health being promoted by paying to watch a football match. 
All the glory too, as well as the eugenic value, seems to have 
gone from naval warfare. To say nothing of unsuspected mines 
and invisible submarines, modern gunnery is so good and de- 
fensive armour so inadequate that victory almost inevitably goes 
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to the vessel with heavier metal and longer range. Naval 
manceuvres are therefore quite openly directed towards secur- 
ing the advantage in these respects. Squadrons of inferior 
strength, if they can get away, quite wisely and properly decline 
the combat. There is none of the skilful seamanship and the 
gallant boarding exploits of the old pre-steamship days. We 
cannot imagine an ironclad Revenge (T.B.D.) bravely running 
the gauntlet of 53 Super-Dreadnoughts. On the other hand, since 
a badly-damaged ironclad rarely keeps afloat, her defeat means 
almost necessarily the death of all her crew, so that the naval 
seaman has as much need as ever of bravery and fortitude, though 
it now must be shown in endurance rather than in action. But 
there is still some scope for the old dash and daring in the hand- 
ling of the smaller craft. 


” It is of course true that the Church approves 
heh ae f all forms of government provided only th 
best administered °°?” oe í P y 
is best.” are just and efficient. If the people pre- 
ferred the rule of a benevolent despot, untram- 
melled save by his benevolence, to the most perfect democracy, 
the Church would have no quarrel with their choice. But it 
cannot be denied that a benevolent despotism, which deprives 
its subjects of responsibility and initiative, does not adequately 
consult man’s essential dignity—his power of reasoning and free- 
dom of will—and that the more a system of government permits 
man to rule himself according to law and conscience the nearer 
it approaches to the ideal. In the highest development of char- 
acter, man does right because it is right, not because he is forced 
so to act. Children properly brought up are taught progres- 
sively to act for themselves till they reach the stage when the 
determinants of conduct are internal rather than external, belong 
more to character than to circumstance. On this analogy it 
would seem that this highest type of government, were it attain- 
able, would be a pure democracy whose members, having rightly 
determined what are their best interests, themselves frame such 
laws as will best secure them. Thus the citizens would exer- 
cise to the full that talent which God placed them in the world 
to exercise, their prerogative of self-determination, freely giving 
their assent to the ordinances of reason illumined by revelation. 
However, a perfect democracy will always remain a dream, and 
the principle in practice works so imperfectly that other types 
of government may easily prove more regardful of essential 
human rights. Thus, the spirit of the government is far more 
important than its form. Which has dealt more justly with that 
fundamental right, liberty of conscience—the military bureau- 
cracy of Germany or the democracy of France? 
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In this world-conflict it would be wrong and - 
“The Month” 

aaa absurd for any member of the States at war to 
the War. affect an attitude of detachment and neutrality. 
At the same time it behoves all the citizens of 
the combatant Powers to apply to their national bias whatever 
correctives may be necessary, as well as to make allowance for 
a similar bias in the views of their opponents. It should be 
possible for all lovers of truth to attain moral certainty on most 
of the main questions at issue by dint of a careful sifting of evi- 
dence. Such a document, for instance, as Cardinal Mercier’s 
Pastoral, which combines soundness of theological statement with 
the solemn witness of personal observation, must be taken by all 
fair-minded people as establishing the character of the invasion 
of Belgium. On the other hand, it is our duty to be patient with 
those who do not know the facts, but have to form their judg- 
ments largely by the aid of their prepossessions. What THE 
MONTH has written hitherto about the war has occasioned many 
communications, some Christian and courteous, others the reverse, 
from those in America who do not accept its views: it will be our 
obvious duty, in reply, to put into yet clearer light the reasons that 
support those views. After all, a journal in a belligerent State 
must expect such animadversions. And we have already owned ! 
that the hostility, the distrust, the hatred even, with which Eng- 
land [the restrictive title is appropriate here] is regarded in the 
States, especially by Catholic journals, is a not-unnatural harvest 
from her sowing in the past. The expatriated Celt, driven by 
misgovernment from his dear and impoverished country, is slow 
to believe that the leopard has changed its spots, and that a 
Government, which has all but annihilated a small nationality 
within its jurisdiction, is quite disinterested in its zeal for small 
nationalities abroad. This is the fatal legacy from the past 
which, quite apart from the German element in the population, 
is doing so much to set public opinion in the States against the 
British cause. We can only hope that the whole-hearted devo- 
tion of Ireland’s leaders to that cause may be ultimately taken as 
evidence that that policy has now been reversed and is indeed 

past. o f 


Geeta One of our correspondents has pointed out and 
peas we think conclusively proved that the German 
all.” war-song Deutschland über alles is not, pri- 

marily at any rate, meant as an assertion of the 
German claim to the hegemony of the world. The words are 
simply a patriotic expression of the German's love for his father- 
land above all other countries, an enumeration of its characteristic 
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good qualities, and an exhortation to unite in preserving them. 
There is not in the song a syllable of depreciation of other nation- 
alities, such as mars the patriotism of ‘* Rule Britannia ” and the 
jingo ballads of our time. In fact since the author, Hoffman V. 
Fallersleben, wrote the lyric in 1841, long before the Prussian 
domination and World-Empire was dreamt of, it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. Thus both its contents and its 
occasion combine to acquit this song from the charge of mili- 
tarism. Would that all our war-songs were as innocent and as 
praiseworthy ! 


The doubts which we expressed last month 
ate about the course Russia was taking in regard 
Catholic Church, t the Catholic Church upon its occupation of 
Galicia receive sad confirmation from extracts, 
quoted by Amerrca for Jan. 16th from Russian papers, retailing 
the measures taken by the authorities to establish “ Orthodoxy ” 
amongst the Catholic Poles. The Catholic Archbishop of Lemberg 
has received far worse treatment at Russian hands than did Car- 
dinal Mercier from the Germans. A systematic camnaign against 
the Uniats, including of course the banishment of the Jesuits, has 
been inaugurated. The Military Governor at Lemberg has pro- 
claimed—* I will introduce here the Russian language, Russian 
law, and Russian order.” Other instances of galling tyranny 
are quoted,—all on the testimony of the Russian press. It seems 
incredible after the promises of the Grand Duke that this old 
blind policy of persecution, so calculated to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the Catholics of the world from the cause of the Allies, 
should be adopted by Russia. The spirit of Pobiedonostzev 
doubtless still survives in the Holy Synod, an evil tradition not 
easily to be exorcised, but the friends of liberty in Russia, who 
have been assuring us of the new ideals now inspiring that great 
Empire, should lose no time in making clear that the success 
of the Russian arms does not mean a return to the practice of 
religious intolerance. The liberty we are fighting for means 
nothing if it does not include liberty of conscience. 


THE MONTH has taken considerable trouble 

“ Religio from time to time to show that the so-called 
Depopulata.”  “ Prophecies of St. Malachy ” are a manifest 
forgery, dating from some four centuries after 

the death of the Saint, and partly founded on an extant book 
dealing with the Papal arms, the mistakes of which it repro- 
duces. Yet the same spirit which sets people incessantly reading 
into the Apocalypse the signs of the times is loth to let pseudo- 
Malachy go, and one still finds attempts to show how, for in- 
stance, “ religio depopulata,” the motto assigned to the reign 
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of the present Holy Father, receives its fulfilment in the events 
of the day. But surely our own experience and the facts recorded 
from other lands whose peoples are at war tell quite the other 
way. Christians are being killed, no doubt, but Christianity is 
receiving new life. The German hierarchy bear witness to the 
immense revival of religious fervour amongst the Catholics of 
the Empire; similar reports come from Austria-Hungary ; whilst 
it is notorious that in France the practice of religion has been 
taken up with a vigour which has extended its effects far beyond 
the fields of battle. As far as the evidence goes at present, 
“religio vivificata” should be the characteristic note of Pope 
Benedict’s rule. 


Amongst the restrictions under which the Stock 
peng Exchange was re-opened at the beginning of 
Stock Exchange. the year was one forbidding purely speculative 
operations. Considering that speculation is a 
form of gambling which is almost inevitably connected with some 
kind of fraud, and that, at its best, it is an attempt to gain what 
one has not earned, it were to be desired that this prohibition 
should be made permanent. Betting is permissible in itself and 
apart from its abuse; one risks the loss of what one has free 
disposal of in hopes of a greater gain. But betting as a means 
of livelihood is economically wrong, and many operators on 
‘Change seek to gain their living by pure speculation. Bargains 
turning on the price of stock at a certain fixed datc, much more, 
dealing in ‘‘ produce ” futures where no dona fide buying or sell- 
ing ever takes place, are nothing but evil parasitic growths at- 
taching to genuine commerce, which should be brought, as other 
forms of gambling are, under the strict control of legislation. 
This may be one of the many social reforms which the State 
will undertake after the war. In the forcible language of Mr. 
Lilly— 


To get possession of wealth without earning it, without 
producing the values represented by it—wealth, be it remem- 
bered, which really belongs to some one else—is morally 
wrong, and should be branded as legally wrong.! 


How far the public conscience has to travel in this matter may 
be judged from the fact that according to a sober estimate cited 
by Mr. Devas,? ‘‘ the bulk of the transactions that take place on 
the [London] Stock Exchange are of a speculative nature, the 
bona fide business having been estimated by competent judges 
at a bare five per cent. of the whole.” 


1 Zdola Fori: the Social Question, p. gr. 2 Political Economy, p. 306. 
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The usual despairing answer to the question, 
The Holy See Why cannot Sovereign States adjust their 
ae rnay & aa) 
Arbiter. differences by an appeal to law just as indi- 
vidual citizens do’ is that there is no law to 
which to appeal, and no competent tribunal to administer it, if 
there were. The first part of that answer is demonstrably false, 
for there exists the moral law which binds Sovereign States as 
it does each of their subjects, and there exists a code of inter- 
national law, the creation of Christian civilization, embodying 
and applying to some extent the laws of morality, which has 
grown through the ages from precedent to precedent, and which 
is capable of much greater expansion and clearer definition. And 
as to the second part, it would seem that the thoughts of men 
are gradually turning to the one tribunal upon earth which is 
essentially supra-national and which, having no temporal interests 
to subserve, has a claim to impartiality which no temporal au- 
thority can advance. The noble protest of Cardinal Mercier 
has demonstrated the effect of a purely moral appeal against 
the swords and guns of triumphant militarism. It is felt that 
there is a stronger safeguard against unjust aggression than con- 
stantly growing armaments, and that is an uplifting of the pub- 
lic conscience, so that honour and the plighted word shall be 
reckoned as effectual in regulating international dealings as they 
are in all private intercourse of civilized beings. Undoubtedly 
the Papacy is the greatest moral force in the world: the belli- 
gerent nations all recognize that its approval would give a tre- 
mendous accession of strength to their respective causes. The 
promoters of the original Hague Conference, in deference to 
the prejudices of Italy, did not ask this great moral Power to 
join in their deliberations. We venture to say that no future 
Peace council will be considered complete without the Pope. In 
fact, a prominent Nonconformist preacher has already suggested 
that the Pope should summon such a council on his own account, 
a council not indeed of diplomatists but of spiritual leaders, to 
discuss the question of war. The suggestion is not likely to 
be adopted, but that it has been made is a sign of the times. 


Since we commented in our last issue on the 

Mexico and = strange apathy of the United States Govern- 
the United States. ment towards the political pandemonium in 
Mexico,President Wilson has openly disclaimed 

any intention of interfering in the interests of law and order. 
He has formally abrogated any claims, with which the common 
interests of humanity may have invested his Government, to put an 
end to scenes of rapine and riot unparalleled since the French 
Revolution. It is a delicate matter for a British journal in pre- 
sent circumstances to criticize any detail of American administra- 
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tion, but we are sure that our co-religionists in the States feel as 
we do that the following extract from a recent speech of the 
President’s at Indianapolis exhibits such a travesty of the proper 
Christian attitude that it can hardly be meant to be taken serious- 
ly. Mr. Wilson is reported to have said: 


Have not the European nations taken as long as they 
wanted and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she 
is weak? No, Isay. Iam proud to belong to a great nation 
that says “ This country which we could crush shall have 
just as much freedom in her own affairs as we have.” 


When there was a prospect of restoring order in Mexico under 
the strong rule of General Huerta, Mr. Wilson’s Government 
brought pressure to have him dismissed, and succeeded. Yet 
now the President makes this cynical declaration, which is a re- 
pudiation of the responsibility resting on the strong and capable 
to put down riot and bloodshed when possible. The European 
Powers have always recognized that principle, however their 
jealousies prevented its application, when dealing with the mur- 
derous Turk. To deny its force is to deny common humanity and 
the brotherhood of men. There is no pretence at lawful govern- 
ment in Mexico now overrun with warring banditti, and President 
Wilson stands by and asks—‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper? ” Just 
as the individual is bound in charity to give help to his neigh- 
bour unjustly attacked, so the State must succour a neighbour 
State plunged in disorder which it cannot itself remedy. The 
Christian doctrine on the subject was plainly declared by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1860, when in the Encyclical Novos et Ante he 
condemned the principle of “ Non-Intervention.”’ 


Should we pray definitely for the success of 

Prayers for our cause in this great war, or should our 
Victory. prayers be simply cast in the form—** Thy will 

be done ”? This query, simple as is the answer, 

has apparently perplexed many minds. To some it seems un- 
patriotic to doubt of the righteousness of their country’s con- 
tention; unless they were certainly in the right they would not 
be fighting at all. To others it seems impious to dictate to the 
All-Seeing Judge in a matter which human prejudice has such 
power to obscure. Moreover, even if justice fs on our side, it may 
be God's will,for some wider purpose of His own,to allow injustice 
to prevail. However, we find our guidance, here as in all other 
ethical difficulties, in the practice of our Lord. He prayed with 
intense earnestness for deliverance from His passion, which de- 
liverance He recognized as something wholly good in itself; but 
His petition became absolute only when He asked that His Father’s 
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will should be done. So we must be, or make ourselves, morally 
certain that our cause is Just, which is no difficult matter when 
we weigh the evidence provided, and then pray for victory, not 
doubting that the triumph asked for is really good but only un- 
certain as to whether it will fit in with the whole Providence of 
God. Even a world-war does not exhaust the range of the Divine 
interests. 


One does not look to the Paris Matin, any more 

More than to the London Daily News, for an intelli- 
Canards. gent grasp of Catholic doctrine or practice. Yet 

the former paper should have had knowledge 

enough not to have printed as authentic a passage from a sermon, 
vaguely alleged to have been preached by “an aged priest in a 
Flemish city ’’ on Sunday, January 3rd [the only definite point 
about the tale and itself discredited by the assertion that the 
Gospel of the day dealt with the Massacre of the Innocents], 
but manifestly concocted by some filthy-minded enemy of the 
Church. In brief, the extract contained an exhortation to all 
outraged women to procure abortion, for which atrocious crime 
the preacher was supposed to give there and then “ absolution 
before God and man.” It would be waste of space to hunt down 
such an obvious caxard. Another, though not so gross, travesty 
of Catholic doctrine appeared recently in the Daily Telegraph, 
which narrated how again “an aged Belgian curé,” in order to 
save his villagers from indiscriminate massacre at the hands of 
the Germans, swore, falsely, that it was he who had fired upon 
the invading troops. This is the old splendide mendax fallacy 
which the world always applauds, whilst in the same breath con- 
demniny the Jesuits tor teaching that the end justifies the means! 
Unfortunately in this case some Catholic, weak in elementary 
ethics, sent the story to a Canadian contemporary, where it was 
printed under the heading * Heroic Belgian Priest.’ Catholics, 
whilst ready to make allowance for ignorance or mistaken views, 
cannot admire heroism that involves violation of one’s duty to 


God. 


a6 


There are already many signs that the present 

Se a Holy Father intends to emulate, and even sur- 

the Bible. pass, the interest of his immediate predeccs- 
sors in the general perusal and study of the 

Word of God. The signs indeed are so manifest that they have 
caught the attention of the English Bible Society, which in its 
December report pays what, allowing for its “ atmosphere,” we 
may call a generous tribute to the Pope’s zeal. This tribute will 
probably do more to kill the old Protestant legend that ‘ Rome 
keeps the Bible from the people" than the constant protests 
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and explanations and denials that have poured from the Catholic 
press. It may be said that the efforts of the Holy See to en- 
courage the Bible as spiritual reading have so far been confined 
to the New Testament. Leo XIII’s exhortations are not so re- 
stricted, but even were it so, the reason is sufficiently obvious. 
The Old Testament represents many different stages in the ethi- 
cal evolution of mankind: the New Testament shows that evolu- 
tion arrived at its term in the life and teaching of our Lord. If 
we wish to imbibe the spirit of Christianity from the written 
record it is to the New Testament we must turn. The Old gets 
all its value as food for the spirit from being a foretaste and 
adumbration of the perfect Dispensation recorded in the New. 


Corresponding with the increased interest in 


ees things Biblical noticeable abroad is a certain 
tome. movement in the same direction here at home. 


Several of our publishers have vied with one 
another in producing editions of the Douay, the chief recom- 
mendation of which has not been, as hitherto, their cheapness; 
though they are cheap enough. And there was an announcement 
at the beginning of the year that an edition of the original “Rheims 
Version ” was in preparation. This should prove of great value, 
as rescuing a classic from oblivion and as helping to illustrate 
again the proper function of a translation. A recent critic of 
First Corinthians in the “ Westminster Version ”?” complained that 
its English was sometimes lacking “ in ease and dignity of move- 
ment.” The same, it may reverently be said, is true of the style 
of the original. St. Paul is not always eloquent and graphic in his 
language: not unfrequently he is involved and obscure, and there 
is no temptation which more often assails the translator than that 
to improve upon his author. But none should be more stren- 
uously resisted. It would be easy to be consistently lofty and 
dignified and harmonious if only fidelity were cast to the winds. 
The demand for “ noble English" presupposes, sometimes un- 
warrantably, “ noble Greek.” 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
usetul articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest. ] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ and Christianity: True and false views [Mgr. O'Riordan in 
[rish Theological Quarterly, Jan. 1915, p. 1]. 


Church and State, Ideal relationships of [Father Husslein, S.J., in 
America, Jan. 2, 1915, p. 287]. 

Inoculation, Experimental, morality of discussed [Rev. H. Woods, S.J., 
in America, Jan. 9, 1915, p. 310]. 

Miracles, Contemporary, and the modern Rationalist [S. F. Smith. 
S.J.,in Month, Feb. 1915, p. 113]. 

Neutrality, The Holy See and [A. F. in Tablet, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 72]. 

Patriotism and Nationalism according to Catholic teaching [Civili 
Callolica, Jan. 16, A 129]. Education and Patriotism in the States 
[P. J. Blakely, S.J., in America, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 344]. 

Sin, Original; the Thomistic doctrine analyzed [M. Martin, O.P., in 
La Ciencia Tomista, Jan. 1915, p. 389]. 

Value: How dealing is affected by special knowledge [Rev. W. Barry 
in /rish Theological Quarterly, Jan. 1915, p. 38]. 

War: Its moral causes and results [‘‘ Self and Self-Sacrifice ” by John 
Avscough in the Universe, Jan. 22, 1915]. Fallacies about War in Eng- 
lish writers [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Feb. 1915, p. 166]. War and 
the Law of Nations in the Twentieth Century [Louis Renault in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Jan. 1915, p. rit. 

War Prayers in Medieval England [Mgr. Moyes in Zabel, Jan. 2, 
1915, p. 8]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, A French view of present issues of [G. Planque in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 1914; Jan. 1, 1915, p. 33]. * Church Unity 
Octave,” History of [H. E. Watts in America, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 337]. 

Divorce, Protest by Salford Federation. against attempts of the Co- 
operative Women's Guild to promote it [Z'ablet, Jan. 23, 1915, p. 112]. 
Disease as a plea for, in U.S.A. [E. F. Murphy in America, Jan. 16, 1915, 
P- 350). 

Draper’s “ Conflict between Science and Religion ” exposed [Professor 
J. J. Walsh in Catholic World, Jan. 1915, p. 473]. 


Eugenics, Scientific Claims of exposed [Professor L. T. More in 
Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1915, p. 355]. 


Modernism: M. Paul Bourget’s * Démon du Midi” [Père de Grand- 
maison in L/udes, Jan. 5, 1915, p. 90]. 

Morality, Mr. Gould’s non-religious, exposed [J. P. McNichols, S.J., in 
America, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 253). 

Socialism, Catholic Women and [Helen Haines in Catholic World, 
Jan. 1915, p. 519]. 

Theosophy, The new [L. de Grandmaison in E/udes, Dec. 5 and 20, 
1914, p. sT 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Albert of Belgium, Suggestion to make him King of Jerusalem [Denys 
Cochin in Revue du Clérge Francais, Jan. 1915, p. 108]. 


Belgium, The Soul of [Abbé Noël in “Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1915, 
p. 233]. Outrages on priests, documentary evidence [7'vé/e/, Jan. 16, 
1915, p. 84]. Its bond with England [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zhe wMonth, 
Feb. 1915, p. 140]. 

a and the School, The [Civiltà Ca/tolica, Jan. 16, 1915, 
p. 164]. 

Eucken, The Philosophy of, estimated [B. Ugarte de Ercilla in Razón y 
Fe, Jan. 1915, p. 40}. 

Faith, City-life a necessary solvent of [‘‘Sacerdos” in Zhe Eccle- 
siastical Review, Jan. 1915, p. 1}. 


Germany: Her “intellectual supremacy ” discussed [J. Bricout in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, Jan. 15, 1915, p. 158]. 


Jesuits in Paraguay [G. M. E. Robinson in Zhe Catholic Review, 
Jan. 1915, p. 1]. Election of a General—the procedure [B. Guldner, S.J., 
in America, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 333]. 


rie “ Ritual Murder ” among [P. Villada in Razón y Fe, Jan. 1915, 
p. 108]. 

a Cardinal; the facts as to his arrest [Z'aġblet, Jan. 23, 1915, 
p. 116]. 

Minimum Wage Legislation, Progress of [J. A. Ryan, D.D., in Catho- 
lic World, Jan. 1915, p. 433]. 

Neutrality when blameworthy [Sir J. Macdonnell in Contemporary 
Review, Jan. 1915, p. 67]. 

Portugal, Present position of Church in [P. van Sully in Rosary 
Jlaugazine, Jan. 1915, p. 3]. . 

Poland, History and Destiny of [E. Vacandard in Revue du Clergé 
Frarcais, Jan. 1, 1915, p. 5]. 

Press, Plea for a purified and truthful [X. in A¢hena@um, Jan. 23, 1915, 
p. 61}. 

Ruthenians in Amcrica, position of discussed [‘‘ Foraneus ” in £cc/e- 
siasticul Review, Jan. 1915, p. 42]. 

Ruysbreck [Father J. P. O'Reilly, C.R.L., in Catholic Review, Jan. 
1915, p. 20]. 

Vincent of Paul, St., and modern Social theories [P. J. Blakely, S.J., in 
America, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 254]. 

Wagner, a degenerate [Th. Mainage in Revue Praligue d'Apolo- 
gctique, Dec. 1914, p. 188]. 


War, The Pastoral of the German Episcopate on the [7 ad/e/, Jan. 23, 
1915, p. 124]. Fruits of, amongst French Soldiery [E. Terrasse in Revue 
Clergé Francais, Jan. 15, 1915, p. 210]. 


Reviews. 


1.—SOME BOOKS ON MYSTICISM. 


MYSTICISM is a favourite topic just now with thoughtful 
men and women, but their ideas on the subject differ widely. 
For Catholics the essential thing about the mystical life is 
that it does not belong to the order of nature so as to be within 
the reach of man’s natural powers; but is a very special gift of 
God, not to be identified with sanctifying grace which, though 
beyond man's power of attainment, is offered freely to all 
who will seek it by the path laid down by the Catholic Church, 
not necessary to salvation or even to the attainment of a high 
spiritual perfection in the following of Christ, accorded only 
to comparatively few chosen souls, who have mostly, but by 
no means invariably, prepared themselves for its reception by 
the whole-heartedness with which they have embraced a life 
of prayer and mortification. Mgr. Lejeune’s book may be 
recommended as a simple but clear and satisfying elucidation 
of this mystic life, of its nature and the path which leads to it. 

Addressing himself in the first piace to the question of 
definition, he defines the Mystical Life as “ the sensation 
which the soul has of God's presence within it, an experience 
of God present in the soul, a sort of feeling of God in the 
soul’s centre.” This definition may seem wanting in precise- 
ness, but that is from the nature of the case. The mystical 
life, being experienced only by a few chosen souls, cannot be 
described to the rest of us save in such terms as they supply, 
and these terms cannot be fully understood save by those wha 
have had a similar experience. Still, under the tuition of 
mystics like St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de 
Sales, Pére Surin, M. Courbon and many others, one can ar- 

(1) An Introduction to the Mystical Life. By the Abbé Lejeune, 
Domestic Prelate to His Holiness Translated by Basil Levett. R.and T. 
Washbourne. Pp. viii, 314. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1915. 

(2) Practical Mysticism, for Normal People. By Evelyn Underhill. 
J. M. Dent and Sons. Pp. xv, 163, 224. 1914. 


(3) A Study of Illumination. By Geraldine Hodgson. Londen: 
Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. Pp. 224. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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rive at a conception of this life sufficiently definite to enable 
us to distinguish it from the Beatific Vision on the one side 
and the life of faith on the other; and likewise to appreciate 
in some measure the inestimable sense of spiritual delight 
it can afford souls that are raised to it. Is it right to direct 
one’s effort towards its attainment is another question which 
the author raises? As to this there seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion among spiritual writers, but when the dis- 
tinction has been made between the sense of the divine 
presence itself and the visions and raptures which at times 
accompany it but are not essential to it, there seems every 
reason to think with Mgr. Lejeune, and the many writers of 
authority whom he cites, that it is lawful and commendabla 
to strive after the dispositions that prepare the soul for this- 
high gift should God ever deign to bestow it. After all the 
method by which one seeks thus to prepare oneself is the 
method set to those who aspire after spiritual perfection, 
quite independently of any special rewards or encouragements 
God may bestow on them. And this may be seen in the book 
before us, the substance of which is occupied with the four 
dispositions by which the soul strives for its purification, 
perseverance in the practice of mental prayer, and the habits 
of recollection, humility and mortification. Ina last chapter 
the nature of the Prayer of Simple Advertence, and the Dark 
Night of the Senses, which the mystics tell us form the ante- 
chamber to the mystical life itself, are as far as is possible de- 
scribed in terms intelligible to all. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill has written several books on the 
Mystical Life from a standpoint of her own. The speciality 
of the small volume which is now before us is that, as its 
name indicates, it offers itself as a practical guide to those 
who desire to become mystics in her sense. Needless to say, 
this mysticism differs essentially from the mysticism found in 
Catholic saints. Her definition shows this at once to anyone 
who knows what Catholic mysticism is, although, strangely, 
she believes in a parallelism between the two irreconcilable 
conceptions. “ Mysticism,” says Miss Underhill, “ is the art 
of union with Reality. The mystic is a person who has at- 
tained that union in a greater or less degree, or who aims at 
and believes in its attainment.” What then is this Reality 
she has in mind? She anticipates that there will be difficulty 
in getting her readers to understand it, but she tells them in 
Bergsonian language that “ it is notorious that the operations 
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of the ordinary human consciousness unite the self not with 
things as they really are, but with images, notions, aspects 
of things . . . for [such an average man] the hare of Reality 
is always ready-jugged; he conceives not the living, lovely, 
wild, swift-moving creature which has been sacrificed that 
he may be fcd on the deplorable dish which he calls “ things 
as they really are.” If we were engaged in criticizing this 
philosophy we should ask how, if it is true, men ever do come 
to appreciate the difference between the hare in its living 
and in its jugged state, and whether to speak as Miss Under- 
hill speaks is not to confuse the media by which man’s mind 
attains to the knowledge of its object with the object itself. 
But we are concerned now with the nature of the Reality 
union with which constitutes, according to this view, the true 
mysticism. What is this Reality which lies behind the images 
and notions at which the ordinary human consciousness 1s 
wont to stop? Is it a pantheistic God? There are passages 
in the book before us that point in that direction. Thus we 
read that “ there are three levels of existence which we may 
call the Natural, the Spiritual and the Divine,” and that “ the 
mystical education,” which the aspirant has to undertake, 
“ successively unites him with these three worlds, stretching 
his consciousness to the point at which he finds them first as 
three and at last as one.” And it is very noticeable how the 
writer, who seems to think that she is on the same lines as the 
great Catholic Saints and can rationally appropriate their 
account of the stages on the road to mysticism, the Interior 
Castle, the Simple Vision, the Dark Night of the Senses, &c., 
quotes from them many sentences in which they speak of 
God as the great reality with which the mystic seeks union, 
thereby implying that the God of the Catholic is the same 
with the Reality of her own school of mysticism. 


Miss Geraldine Hodgson writes with an excellent inten- 
tion, and brings together a store of striking thoughts, mostly 
from the English poets, to illustrate what she means by their 
illumination. But she is not familiar enough with the Catho- 
lic writers on Mysticism to grasp what is meant by Mysticism 
in the Catholic Church which is found in so many of her more 
spiritual children. She starts with the contention that the old 
scholastic principle that “ there is nothing in the intellect 
which has not first come in through the senses,” is inadmis- 
sible if affirmed as without exception, inasmuch as it then 
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leaves no place for the “ Mystic’s path to reality.” That is, 
she claims a gift of illumination independent of the law of en- 
trance through the senses, “ a direct apprehension of reality 
or intuition,” not only for the saint but for the philosopher 
and poet. She does not see that the illumination of the saint is 
acknowledged in the Catholic Church to le outside the law 
of ordinary human intelligence, being a gift of God belong- 
ing to the supernatural order, nor does she, for want of sound 
philosophical training, realize that the illumination of the 
poet (or the philosopher) is indeed natural, but is readily ex- 
plicable as having entered through the senses in its original 
germs. A poet, for instance, such as Wordsworth, sought 
his original inspiration in what he saw in the fields or moun- 
tains or other appearances or operations of nature. Other 
poets found the seeds for their thoughts and inspirations 
in the operations of the human spirit, as attested by their 
own inner experiences. However, though inaccurate in the 
diagnosis of these philosophical preliminaries, she has given 
her readers a study full of insight into the thought and in- 
tuitions of four notable poets, Henry Vaughan, William 
Wordsworth, Robert Browning, and Francis Thompson. 


2—HERMITS AND ANCHORITES.! 


Miss Rotha Mary Clay has rendered a notable service 
to British Archzology by this monograph which she has con- 
tributed to the series of Antiquary’s Books on a rather out-of- 
the-way topic. So far as we can judge, the volume embodies 
the fruit of a most laborious and painstaking inquiry, and 
it abounds with references to the proceedings of various 
learned societies and to other antiquarian works and docu- 
ments of the same class, which have certainly never been col- 
lected together on the same scale in any previous discussion 
of the subject. In comparison with this industrious glean- 
ing of local data, which are packed away in the text and 
footnotes of Appendix C, Miss Clay’s treatment of the his- 
torical side of her subject may be thoughi a little disappoint- 
ing, but before we criticize her rather scrappy presentment 
of the topics dealt with, it is only fair to take account of the 


1 The Hermits and Anchorites of England. By Rotha Mary Clay. 
London: Methuen and Co. Pp. xx, 272. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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unsatisfactory nature of the materials available. The ciassi- 
fication, as indicated by the titles of the chapters, may seem 
rather superficial and unscientific, but it is very doubtful 
whether a more strictly historical method would have been 
workable, seeing that we possess so very little information 
beyond mere extrinsic odds-and-ends about the heremitical 
way of life. The very fact that such anchorites existed for 
the most part as isolated units excludes the idea of system 
and orderly development, and consequently, if we are to at- 
tempt any classification at all, we must depend mainly on 
externals. Hence Miss Clay is fully justified in giving us 
not only such chapters as “ Island and Fen Recluses,” “ Light 
Keepers on the Sea Coast,” “ Highway and Bridge Hermits,” 
“* Anchorites in Church and Cloister,” but also those entitled, 
“Concerning the Body,” “Trial and Temptation” and “ Hu- 
man Intercourse.” Full use seems to have been made of 
the literary sources, such as the treatise of St. Ælred of 
Rievaux, the Ancren Riwle, the book of Richard Rolle and. 
the Revelations of Juliana of Norwich (with regard to which 
last the new text edited by Mr. Harford has met with due 
attention), but we are rather sorry that our author has nothing 
new to tell us regarding the origin or date of the Axcren 
fiwle, which is a document of great importance, not only 
for the history of anchoresses, but for our knowledge of the 
devotional life of England in the later Middle Ages. The 
note on p. 100 concerning the Pepys MS. seems a little super- 
fluous in view of the variations of several of the other texts, 
and notably that of Corpus Cambridge. One point that seems 
to us specially worthy of commendation in Miss Clay's volume. 
is the extremely reverent tone with which the religious aspects. 
of the subject are treated. It would have been easy 
to be flippant or superior, in dealing with materials often more. 
than half legendary, and Miss Clay has been neither. The 
book is fully and suitably illustrated, there is a good index, 
and we may add that, so far as we have observed, no topic 
fairly belonging to the subject has failed to receive proper- 
recognition, either in the text or the appendixes. 
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3.—_BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.: 


Dr. Holland Rose is an historian who has specialized on 
Napoleon and his era, and has therefore one invaluable quali- 
fication for the study and description of the modern attempt 
to repeat Napoleon’s achievement. This he has done in his 
scholarly discussion of Zhe Origins of the War, which em- 
braces both the remote and proximate causes. However, 
in his examination of the former he does not go farther back 
than 1871, rightly considering that with the unification of 
Germany a new order of things, with a new policy and wider 
ambitions, came about. And once again, with perfect justice, 
he detects a further change and intensification of Anglo- 
German rivalry after the accession of the present Kaiser in 
1888 and the dismissal of Bismarck. With all his faults that 
statesman did not contemplate a German World-Policy in the 
sense given it by King Wilhelm. That fatal dream was bound 
to result in war, for it was incompatible with the elementary 
rights of the other Sovereign States. The various details of 
German diplomacy in Morocco, Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
and the question of Alsace-Lorraine are sketched with great 
command of the evidence and careful marshalling of facts. 
The familiar story of the final crisis and the rupture lays bare 
the one all-important fact that England, politically, com- 
mercially and strategically, was wholly unprepared for war, 
a fact which must exonerate her, in the eyes of any unbiassed. 
observer, from the crime of having planned and provoked it. 

In What is Wrong with Germany? we have the work of a 
philosopher who is not so much concerned with the narrative 
of events but seeks to analyze the mentality which has found 
such strange and portentous expression. Mr. Dawson is re- 
markably well qualified, from long familiarity with German 
life and thought, evidenced by the authorship of nearly a 
dozen volumes on various aspects of German history, for the 
task he has set himself. And he is qualified, moreover, for 
this task by his intense sympathy for all that is good in Ger- 
man ideals which leads him to write of what is bad with great 
reluctance and a sincere desire to amend it. He relies 


1 The Origins of the War. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. London. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 201. Price (paper), 2s. net. 1915. 

What is Wrong with Germany? By W. H. Dawson. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xii, 227. Price, 23. net. 1915. 

Aunt Sarah and the War. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 83. 
Price, 1s. net. 1915. - 
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throughout on accredited representatives of the German mind, 
not on those frenzied utterances which have been elicited by 
the stress of war, but on the reasoned convictions expressed 
in normal times by Germans writing for their own country- 
men. It is this which gives an especial value to the book. 
Mr. Dawson shows great skill in separating the real “ Kultur” 
of Germany from that imposed upon her by the Prussian 
domination, and he sees no prospect of a return on her part 
to a right mind save in such a reversal of political conditions 
as will make the Empire a real democracy. His argument is 
couched in so moderate and conciliatory a tone that we can 
conceive a German (not a Prussian) reading it with interest 
and profit: although such a one might not unnaturally ex- 
claim at certain points—Wedice, cura te ipsum. A lively. 
sense of his own defects is the first requisite in every reformer. 
The third volume under notice, Aunt Sarah and the War, 
is not history or philosophy, but a shrewd and lively account 
of the effect of war-conditions, at home and in the field, on 
various types of character. Aunt Sarah, who at the beginning 
wears the triple brass of well-to-do selfishness, is decked 
at the end with a red-cross apron and spiritually clothed with 
unwonted emotions of charity. The letters—-the whole little 
tale is told in a series of letters—from the front have every 
mark of verisimilitude, including the genial persiflage with 
which many correspondents disguise their deeper feelings, 
and delicately and with considerable pathos indicate the re- 
actions which the stark realities of life and death (such 
death!) excite in the mind of a normally-cultivated man. 
There is tragedy as well as pathos, and a sense, not obtruded 
but pervasive, that only things eternal are of any final value. 
The book is exceedingly readable, both from its style and its 
matter, and if the author takes occasion to boom his favourite 
poets and authors rather pointedly, who shall say him nay? 


4.—THE LAND AND THE BOOK.! 


Many are the books on the Holy Land, many too on Holy 
Writ, as illustrated by the geography and present conditions 
of the Near and Middle East. But Father Durward might 
well have dispensed with the “* Apology ” with which he pre- 
faces this splendid volume, for it stands alone of its kind, 
and worthily meets a need that has long been grievous and 


1 Holy Land and Holy Writ. By the Rev. J. T. Durward. The Pilgrim 
Publishing Company. Baraboo, Wis., U.S.A. Pp. xiv, 786. Price, 4 dollars. 
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urgent. It is, in fact, a Catholic Zand and the Book, as 
full in detail as that able work, but more up-to-date, and, 
above all, Catholic instead of Protestant. One need not say 
what that implies in a work dealing with the very Land of 
miracles, the cradle of Christian history, the site of the Holy 
Places, the background of all Cathclic dogma, tradition and 
devotion. Acknowledging to the full his debt to Protestant 
works of erudition, Father Durward yet protests, and pro- 
tests rightly, that none show adequately the inter-relation of 
Palestine and the Bible, explain the right attitude towards 
the Holy Places and their traditions, or show “ how lumi- 
nously the Holy Land exhibits the Catholic Faith to-day 
as essentially one with that which our Saviour taught.” 

Without elaboration we may be content to record our 
view that Father Durward has adequately accomplished these 
ends, demanding such wide and accurate scholarship, con- 
structive imagination, and skill in exposition. A power of 
vivid and picturesque writing completes his equipment for 
such a work, and the result is a volume which, while not 
addressed to the needs of the specialist, provides the ordinary 
Catholic reader, the ordinary student of the Bible, with all 
that he can need in the way of topographical and archzo- 
logical help. The production of the book (though the paper 
used makes it very heavy to handle) is excellent, and on 
nearly half the eight hundred pages are to be found admir- 
ably produced illustrations of the only kind that are of serious 
value—actual photographs of present scencs or of archzologi- 
cal remains. The maps, too, are closely detailed and clearly 
engraved. We have to congratulate Father Durward on the 
conclusion of his long and laborious task, and the Catholic 
public on the acquisition at last of a much-needed œuvre 
de vulgarisation worthy of its high and sacred theme. 


5.—SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE.! 


Books like these afford an insight into the high ideal of 
erudition which Pius X. set before his Biblical Institute. Père 
H. Lammens is one of the Professors of this Institute, chosen 


! Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici. (r) Le Berceau de lIslam. Arabie 
Occidentale a la veille de l'Hégire. 1&* Volume: Le Climat, Les 
Beduins. Par Henri Lammens, S.J. Romae, 1914. Pp. xxiv, 372. 
Price, 6.30 li. 

(2) 11 Libro dei Proverbi di Salomone. Studio critico sulle aggiuntl 
Greco-Alessandrine. Del Sac. Giacomo Mezzacasa. Romae, 1913. 
Pp. xii, 204. Price, 5.20 li. 
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for the post because of his intimate familiarity with Oriental 
life and literature, and in the volume before us he gives the 
text of his public lectures, delivered at the Institute during 
the spring of last year. The cradle of Islam was the region 
of Western Arabia, called the Higaz, of which Mecca was the 
capital; and he treats of it under three headings, its climate 
as affecting the temperament of its inhabitants, the question 
whether its climate has changed as its inhabitants assume 
since the preislamitic days, and the life and characteristics of 
the Beduin tribes who form its population. As the subject is 
too complex and technical to be of interest to ordinary 
readers, we must be content with recognizing the intimacy 
with the subject which the author evinces, and the fulness 
of the detail into which he is abie to enter. Yet this present 
contribution touches but a small portion of the ground he 
proposes to cover, for he projects a series of volumes which 
are to follow, epoch by epoch, the life of the Prophet down 
to the coup d'état perpetrated by the Triumvirate just after 
his death. 

Under the title of /1 Libro dei Proverbi di Salomone 
Padre Giacomo Mezzacasa, of the Salesian Society, publishes 
a revision and expansion of the text of a thesis he submitted six 
years ago to the Examiners of the Biblical Institute in view 
of his application for a Doctor's degree in Biblical Science. 
It is well known that, when the Masoretic text of the Book of 
Proverbs is compared with the text of the same book in the 
MSS. of the Septuagint version, the latter is found to contain 
a considerable number of verses or clauses that are wanting 
in the former, as likewise a different placing of several clauses 
which in other respects are identical in both texts. The task 
which Padre Mezzacasa set himself was to investigate the 
relation of these additions and displacements to the Hebrew 
text as we have it in the Masoretic edition. This he has done 
by a very careful textual study of the different MSS., Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Syriac and Coptic, as also of the citations from 
Proverbs found in the writings of the Fathers. It seems to 
be a solid, as it is certainly a useful, piece of work. The 
gencral conclusions at which he arrives are that these ad- 
ditions and displacements in the Septuagint text do not pre- 
serve for us readings of an older family of MSS. which had 
dropped out from the Masoretic edition, but are attributable 
entirely to the usual mishaps to which translations from other 
languages and transcriptions of MSS. are liable. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


From Messrs. Washbourne come two new prayer-books, which pleas- 
ingly illustrate the advance which the last few years have witnessed 
in the artistic and typographical standard of such books. The larger 
of the two is an edition of the Little Office of Our Lady in Latin and Eng- 
lish, printed in large, clear type, in a volume of convenient size. It is 
produced in various bindings at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 6s. net. 
The Office itself is preceded by a very useful introduction of six chap- 
ters, dealing with its history and the rubrics of its performance, with 
Liturgical Prayer in general (an admirable chapter) and with the mat- 
ter of Attention and Intentions. A short Commentary on the Office. 
very well done in its narrow scope, follows the Office, as well as some 
“ Notes on Liturgical Writers ” and the Office of the Dead. The other 
volume, The Catholic’s Pocket Prayer-book, in various bindings, from 
6d. to 2s. 6d., is quite the best miniature prayer-book we have seen. 
Literally small enough for the waistcoat pocket it omits nothing essen- 
tial, yet is printed throughout in excellently clear type. 

The Orphans’ Press, Rochdale, has done well to produce, in penny 
form, Cardinal Mercier’s short book of Christian instruction, Korte 
Inhoud der Voorschriften van het Christelijk heven. It should be spread 
widely amongst our poorer Belgian guests—a message from home and 
an aid to perseverance in circumstances often prejudicial, and sometimes 
even dangerous to their spiritual interests. 

Occasionally, we confess to a feeling that if only the work of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church could be rendered more easily available 
for general reading, both doctrine and devotion would be in the Jong run 
better served than by any but the most exceptional modern books. A 
quite perfect example of the devotional book is to be found in St. 
Augustine’s De Cura Gerenda pro Mortuis, an} Miss Mary H. Allies 
has placed us under a deep obligation with her admirable translation, 
How to help the Dead, equally admirably produced by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates at the low price of a shilling net. A photogravure of San 
Pietro in Cicl d'Oro at Pavia, where is the shrine of St. Augustine. 
faces the title-page. We should like to see this beautiful little treatise 
followed by other patristic excerpts, such as the even more beautiful 
funeral sermons of St. Ambrose on Valentinian and Theodosius, and 
other pieces in which historical and devotiona! interest so remarkably 
combine. We have to record the appearance of a fourth and cheaper 
edition of Father Vassall-Phillips’ well-known Life of Saint Gerard 
Majella (Washbourne and Co.: Is.), and congratulate the Catholic pub- 
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lic as much as the veteran author upon the continued demand for this 
eminently saintly life of an eminent Saint. 

There is no more widely used book of devotions than the Roman 
Breviary, which, together with the Missal, comprises the official litur- 
gical worship of the Catholic Church. By the new legislation of the late 
Holy Father, attention has been concentrated on this compendium of 
Christian tradition, and Father Juan B. Ferreres, S.J., in El Breviario 
y las Nuevas Rubricos (Razón y Fe: 3 ptas), provides an excellent 
means of studying the old in connection with the new. His work, which 
is very detailed and thorough, is contained in two volumes, the several 
contents of which are indicated by the title. The first consists in a 
history of the Breviary, tracing its development through various forms 
and the changes it underwent previous to the last; the second treats in 
detail ot the alterations introduced by the Pian Constitution, altera- 
tions which, though less thorough and consistent than might have been 
desired, have made the recitation of Office more interesting and de- 
votional. 

We noticed lately the second series of M. l'Abbé Bels’ Figures de 
Peres et Mères Chrétiens, of which a third volume now reaches us 
from Messrs. Téqui (London Agents, Burns and Oates: price 2 fr.). 
The variety and actuality, as well as the homiletical power, which we 
noted as special marks of the former series, are well maintained here. 
Pére Bels has cast his net far, and has gathered many an example of 
parental virtue from far East and far West, as well as from his own 
country. A new edition of the first series of Father Paul Lallemand’s 
Allocutious pour les Jeunes Gens also comes from Messrs. Téqui (price 
3 fr.), and deserves the same hearty welcome as was accorded to its 
predecessors. Already these stirring addresses have gone through several 
editions; short, pointed and practical, they are yet full of the true spirit 
ef devotion. Also they are full of the best sort of patriotism, which 
to-day is bearing noble fruit on the field of battle. 

Another series of French discourses which has attained a wide and 
deserved fame is Mgr. Landriot'’s The Valiant Woman. Only lately 
we had to record a translation of Irish provenance, and now a new 
edition is published by Messrs. Burns and Oates of the older trans- 
lation which, * faithfully made by Helena Lyons, had the approbation 
of the author, who was later Archbishop of Rheims.” The present re- 
issue is in the modern type of book-making, in which Messrs. Burns 
and Oates have gone so immeasurably far ahead of the old style of 
devotionait books, and the price is the very moderate one of 2s. net. 

We have no hesitation in classing amongst our devotional books the 
Souvenir of Canon Sheehan, which has been compiled by a Sister of the 
Presentation Convent at Doneraile, and published by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates at 2s. The extracts from his many writings in fiction and in 
belles letires, arranged in the familiar form of a day-by-day year-book, 
do in fact all tend to the one goal of increasing at once knowledge of 
and affection for the Mysteries of the Faith. As the intimate and 
touching little introduction says, Canon Sheehan lived simply for “ the 
love of God and of men”; his literary triumphs were nothing to him 
save in this regard. We only hope that his memory may be kept green 
by a further volume of selections which may suffer less from the scrappi- 
ness inevitable to one produced on the present lines. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Catholic Directory for 1915 (Burns and Oates: Is. 6d. net) con- 
tinues to combine utility and cheapness in a manner unique amongst. 
reference-books. To practical Catholics it is first of all an inventory of 
the means of grace, enabling them to discover when and where through- 
out the land they may have access to the Sacraments and to public wor- 
ship. But beyond this, it contains a great variety of information about 
the condition and progress of the Church in these islands, about the 
means of education, about religious orders of men and women, about 
societies, institutions, homes of every kind. (We find no mention, by the 
way, of that vigorous and widespread organization, the Catholic Social 
Guild.) The Editor, we regret to say, has cause to complain, which he 
does with much sclf-restraint, of the want of courtesy and public spirit 
shown by certain dioceses in neglecting to forward such important re- 
turns as the number of Catholic marriages, baptisms and conversions. 
There is an improvement in this respect compared with last year, but 
more than one diocese has failed in this point of universal concern, with 
the result of vitiating the general statistics for purposes of comparison. 
The growth in the number of Catholic marriages (13,349 in 1913 as com- 
pared with 12,002 in 1911) is particularly gratifying. The ecclesiastical 
map of England, coloured to indicate dioceses and provinces, gives a use- 
ful conspectus of the material extent of the Church. 

The strength of the Church in another sense may be gathered from 
the pages of the Catholic Who’s Who for 1915 (Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. 
net), now in its eighth year of issue. An increase of nearly forty pages 
over last year’s issue, in spite of a fairly heavy necrology, indicates that 
the unnamed compilers have been very alert in their task. It is all the 
more surprising that they have omitted any mention of one of the most 
prominent of our younger ecclesiastics to whom more than one far- 
reaching social movement is due, and this in spite of the fact that atten- 
tion was called to that omission in these pages last year. This strange 
oversight, joined to the perpetuation of several inaccuracies also indi- 
cated in last February’s MONTH, makes one wonder what meaning is 
to be attached to the notice on p.xv.: “The compilers cordially invite 
communications for the perfecting of their future editions.” However, 
in spite of these blemishes, this record remains an indispensable desk- 
book for the educated Catholic. 

The penny Catholic Almanac (Burns and Oates) presents in a con- 
venient shape the ecclesiastical Calendar, together with a summary of 
useful facts. 

Equally indispensable, to Catholics with Benedictine interests particu- 
larly, is The Benedictine Almanac and Guide 1915, published at Ample- 
forth Abbey, Yorks, at the very low price of twopence. Naturally the 
Downside Centenary and the Cardinalate of Dom Aidan Gasquet give 
special importance to this year’s issue, but of still wider and perhaps more 
unexpected interest is the picture of Rheims Cathedral with the long and 
careful account of its English Benedictine Archbishop, a Gifford of Glou- 
cestershire and a monk of Douai. For the rest, the Benedictine informa- 
tion, the fulness of the Calendar, and the excellence of the printing 


and production of the book, surpass in 1915 the rising record of former 
years. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Ven. Dom Bosco’'s Life of his protegé and spiritual child, Dominio 
Savio (Salesian Press), the Cause of whose Beatification was introduced in 
Rome this year, has the double interest, as the Bishop of Salford points 
out in his Preface, of a Life of a Saint written by a Saint. It is ree 
markable how closely the boyhood of Savio, coinciding in point of time 
with that of Pope Pius X., anticipated many of the devotional features 
that marked the reign of that great Pontiff, notably the zeal for frequent 
Holy Communion. In his short life of less than fifteen years he fulfilled 
in this respect a great apostolate, and though we are not going to de- 
throne St. Stanislaus Kostka from his place in our hearts in this matter, 
it will be a privilege to put little Dominic beside him. We trust that 
thousands of schoolboys will read this short and readable Life, and 
do the same. 

Messrs. Gill and Son, of Dublin, send us a sixpenny Life of Saint 
Fechin of Fore, by Rev. John B. Coyle, C.SS.R., who has gone to the 
original sources for his study of the work of the “ Apostle of Connemara.” 
It is pleasing to learn that after all these centuries the Saint has come 
into his own at the hands of Ofcial Ireland. Father Coyle pays gener- 
ous tribute to the splendid work of repair and preservation done during 
the past few years by the Irish Board of Works at Fore. 


FICTION. 


Our readers know something of Mrs. Armel O'Connor's quality, and 
it will doubtless be good news to them to hear that Messrs. Washbourne 
have obtained from her a contribution to their excellent shilling “ Stella 
Maris Series.” The Right Note is as characteristic of Mrs. O’Connor in 
its contents as in its title—a writer whose strength lies so largely in tone, 
atmosphere, feeling. To strike “the right note’ is really what matters. 
“ No amount of pretty curly hair and white embroidered muslin is of any 
real avail when you reach the bar "’ where the accompanist does not help 
you over the difficultics of time or key; a statement as true of great 
things as of small. That Mrs. O'Connor has the true instinct as well as 
the deft pen, this series of charming little sketches affords but one more 
proof. Perhaps Lords and Ladies attracts us most, Mrs. O'Connor's chil- 
dren are always so delightful; but her excursion towards PAilusophy's 
Goal and her deeply-thought Dream jrom God ring as true in a different 
key. The three illustrations by Grace Foster are not, to our mind, quite 
successful in their attempt to adapt the method of Beardsley to better 
ends than that remarkable genius too frequently aimed at. 

Poet and story-teller, as well as diplomatist, Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan is always welcome. His last new book, The Ivy Hedge (Benziger 
Brothers: 3s. 6d. net), is as fu of isolated good things as it is well-knit 
in construction and alive in its characters. That there is humour too, 
rich and American, readers who know Dr. Egan's quality will not need 
telling. We are greatly taken with the f modernized ” Jew, ‘so indif- 
ferent to the forms of religion that he might as well be a Christian,” 
and with that full-blooded villain, Morton the Can King, but still more 
with a delightful priest, and with the hero and heroine who succeed at last 
in pulling down the hedge of peison-ivy which is the symbol throughout 
the story of all the social evils that a genuine Catholic life alone can cure. 
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In weaving together a series of incongruous situations and describing 
them in a playfully slangy style and with all the emphasis of exaggera- 
tion, Father Fitzgerald, O.F.M., in his last book, Fits and Starts (Gill 
and Son: 3s. 6d.), is performing a real and an authentically Franciscan 
function of spiritual physicianship. . The fun, indeed, is varied and in- 
defatigable, and its provenance is guarantee of its entire scemliness. 
The description of the gentleman who incidentally “ resembled a horse 
only in the particular that one man could bring him water, but fifty 
couldn’t make him drink it,” gives a fair specimen of the author’s witty 
fancies, yet, somehow, one does not relish one of Father Matthew’s 
brethren exercising his humour so constantly upon what is still the curse 
of his country and is likely to remain so as long as it is treated thus faceti- 
ously. However, we do not wish to imply that all Father Fitzgerald's 
tales are marked by this blemish. A word of commendation is due to the 
quaint wood-cuts which illustrate the volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Washbourne’s “ Angelus ” Series, pub- 
lished at 1s. net in cloth and 2s. in leather, is a compilation by Mr. Scan- 
nell O'Neill, entitled, The Wit and Wisdom of John Ayscough—a writer 
whose peculiar gifts render his work specially suitable for such treatment. 
For he is as much a master of epigram as he is of characterization, and 
his special gift—beauty—is one he can condense into four lines as effec- 
tively as he can spread it over a whole chapter. And in this little volume, 
even more than in the books, we see standing out with particular pro- 
minence the priest—with his heartening, healing, uplifting touch. A lit- 
tle volume from every point of view most recommendable. 

The Mission Press of Techny, Ill, U.S.A., continues its output of 
popular literature, increased this month by the first volume of a series 
of Fireside Melodies (price 15 cents). Favourite songs in German and 
English, such as “ Killarney ” and “ Still rüht der See,” alternate with 
modern compositions, sacred and secular, and form a collection likely to 
meet the needs of a large clientele. 

The short work of Father J. H. Wright, S.J., Notes on the History of 
St. Wilfrid’s School, Preston (W. Watson and Co., Preston), is not 
merely a tribute to school patriotism, but a document of deep interest 
to all students of our history in England in difficult days. Beginning 
with the story of the two Fathers of the Society of Jesus who founded 
the school, and whose lives take us well back into the cizhteenth century, 
it throws many an interesting sidelight on the progress from darkest 
winter to “the Second Spring,” with its wonderful statistics of a cen- 
tury’s growth of both Catholicism and Catholic education in Preston. 

From the America Press of New York we have received the America 
Calendar for 1915, a six-page hanging card-calendar, distinguished chiefly 
by a series of very well-produced photographs of our Holy Father Bene- 
dict XV., of the American Cardinals, and of Mgr. Bonzano, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Washington. The Calendar itself is in type rather 
small for hanging on a wall, and the red print does not make for clearness. 

We notice with the utmost pleasure the continued success of the 
“ Irish Messenger ” series of penny books, similar in form to our C.T.S. 
pamphlets, and planned with a special view to Irish needs. Already a 
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fourth eJition is printed of the life of St. Ignatius Loyoia, and among the 
new publications are a concise yet telling series of notes by Father George 
C. Hungerford Pollen, S.J., on Domastic Virtues, and a handy little 
work by E. Leahy, How Eileen learned to keep House, containing in 
story form much useful instruction in domestic economy. In the “* So- 
cial Action Series " we have Secretariats for the Poor, by Mr. J. M. Flood, 
B.A., giving a very careful account of the committees established under 
that name in France and other Continental countries, in connection with 
Catholic social and charitable organizations. 

Dr. F. B. Jevons, of Durham, essayed a difficult task when he en- 
deavoured to answer to the satisfaction of an audience of working-men 
the question Philosophy: What is it? (Cambridge University Press: 2s. 
net), a task which he has not made easier by his rejection of the lan- 
guage of philosophy—those clear-cut well-defined terms which enable 
abstract entities to be discussed and compared. Sull, we must own 
that he has succeeded fairly well in pointing out that philosophy is the 
attempt to explain experience, to find the co-ordinating principle which 
will unify and set in order all the phenomena of the world, outside and 
within us. A certain reiteration, necessary, no doubt, to convey unfamiliar 
notions to an audience untrained in speculation, makes the lectures 
somewhat tiresome to read. 

The Rev. David Barry in The Absolution of “ Recidivi” and of 
“ Occasionarii” (Gill and Son: 1s. net) opens up a subject of immense 
practical interest to confessors, and discusses it with a breadth and 
solidity that cannot fail to be helpful. His own view inclines to strict- 
ness in the matter, but he sets forth so fairly other views that, like an 
impartial judge charging a jury, he leaves his readers to make up their 
own minds, influenced or not by the manifestation of his. The discussion 
originally took place in the pages of the /risk Ecclestastical Record, 
where, if we mistake not, the author’s opinions had to run the gauntlet 
of severe criticism. But there is no trace of a polemical spirit in this 
reprint. 

An intimate little piece of conversion-literature reaches us from its 
author, Margaret Scott (without any record of publisher or price), 
entitled, Thoas; the history of a Soul. It tells the old story of so many 
conversions with a simple, straightforward freshness that should make 
a real help and encouragement to others who are feeling their way on- 
wards amidst darkness and discouragement. To these, the writer’s mes- 
sage is ‘‘ never to despair,” and her example should help them. 


i 


WAR LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Longmans have done well to reprint the sermon on War by 
J. B. Mozley, which is perhaps one of the most famous, as it certainly 
was one of the most widely-canvassed, pieces in the whole history of Ang- 
lican pulpit eloquence. Mozley’s extraordinary power of brilliant close- 
knit argument, clothed in a style admirably appropriate, are well known, 
also the fact that, given his premisses, he may be trusted to observe strict 
Jogic—which very likely accounts for the neglect of him by the later Ox- 
ford of Green and Caird. We commend to some of the sons of Oxford 
who have recently written in so confused a fashion about the ethics of war. 
the demonstration on page 5 that, given the right conditions, “ Christians 
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fight each other in full spiritual communion ;” also the admirably lucid 
distinctions on pages 9 and 11. As an Anglican, Mozley argued from 
narrow premisses, which excluded him from hoping for any such supra- 
national arbiter as Catholics would find in the Holy See; he also based 
arguments upon an idea of “ wars of progress ” necessary for the ** due 
growth of society '’ which seems to us dangerous. Otherwise there is 
little in this sound piece of argument which a Catholic moralist would 
not wish to make his own. 

Hardly a prayer-book in the ordinary sense, but certainly the best 
thing so far written for children in connection with the war, is Mrs. 
Francis Blundell's Child’s Book of Prayers in Time of War (Washbourne: 
id.). The prayers consist of a few simple indulgenced devotions, care- 
fully annotated, and several simple and admirable scts of verses by Mrs. 
Blundell herself. But the “ Foreword” we consider even better still. 
It is just exactly the thing one wants to say to a little child about the war. 
The little book is touchingly dedicated to three young victims of the war 
—Robert de Stacpole, David Kerr and Geoffrey Snead-Cox; may it cir- 
culate by many thousands and get them and their gallant comrades of all 
ranks many thousands of prayers. 

In the mass of War pamphlets, the part taken by Ireland, so large in 
itself, so far-reaching in its consequences, has received singularly little 
attention. It is with special pleasure, therefore, that we notice the publi- 
cation at a penny by Messrs. Gill and Son of Dublin, of The Great War; 
Ireland’s part in it, by the well-known Irish Dominican, Dr. Kane. We 
welcome it the more because it gives an intensely Irish appreciation of the 
issues and of the conditions under which Ire‘and must act—Ireland, the one 
essentially Catholic nation among the Allies, even in a sense that Belgium 
has not been able with unanimity to claim, which can save * the swamping 
of Europe beneath a wave of pagan ruin.” 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. continue their useful series of penny war 
publications. Uniform with “ Recessional”’ is Mr. E. V. Lucas’ strong 
set of verses entitled The Debt, and in post-card form comes Mr. John 
Oxenham’s hymn, For the Men at the Front, with which is printed Dr. 
Dykes’ well-known tune, “ Melita.” The popularity of this hymn is 
sufficiently attested by its sale already of two million copies. But of 
special interest is the reprint (2d.) of Mr. Oxenham’s remarkable verses, 
Policeman X, which, written at the time of the first Peace Congress, 
contain, in the form of an appeal and a warning to the German Em- 
peror, a remarkable forecast of what has since happened. “ Shall it be 
Peace—or War?” “To one man it is given to decide. Thou art the 
man!” Only too truly the vision arose of 

legions swarming to the West 
Devouring kingdoms till they reached the sea, 
because of one Power, which, when the others were seeking ways of 
peace, stood sullenly aloof. 
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The Beginnings of the London Oratory. 


— MM 


I. 


THE London Oratory is so closely bound up with the memory 
of Father Faber that it is natural to seek for its origin in 
Elton Rectory in Huntingdonshire. No sooner had Faber taken 
up his residence there, in October 1843, than he began to 
organize spiritual exercises similar to the informal gatherings 
in St. Philip Neri’s room, from which the constitution of the 
Oratory gradually developed.t Although a clergyman has 
been defined as “a man who makes his living by saying 
something when he has nothing to say, and doing nothing 
when he has something to do,” this would not be true of 
Faber, even in his Anglican days. Not only was his preach- 
ing in the parish church popular and effective, but he held 
religious re-unions in the rectory grounds, and gathered 
round him a band of young men from amongst his 
parishioners. 

These youths met under Faber’s direction for spiritual 
exercises in the Rectory itself. They assembled every night 
at midnight, and passed about an hour in prayer and the 
recitation of psalms. On the eves of great festivals, these 
devotions lasted for three or four hours. The discipline was 
taken on Fridays, eves of feasts, and daily in Lent—each in 
turn receiving it from the others. Thomas Godwin, one of 
those who took part in these exercises, wrote many years 
afterwards that on one occasion, when it had been his turn 
to give the discipline to the others, Faber afterwards called 
him into one of the rooms in the Rectory and said, “ Tom, 
you spared me this evening. You must do it over again.” 
The instrument used was a riding whip, and the reluctant 
youth was ordered to continue the stripes until Faber at last 
fell exhausted.? Intense religious fervour seems to have 


tT had begun to translate his (St. Philip's) life at Elton and he had been my 
model there.” Life and Letters of F. W. Faber, by J. E. Bowden (London), 


1869, p. 331. 
2 Unpublished letter (Nov. 186 3) in the possession of the London Oratory. 
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been stirred up by these means, and it was firmly believed 
that evil spirits caused noises in the house to terrify Faber 
and the others, and so deter him from doing so much good.! 

Then there came the eventful Sunday, November 16th, 
1845, when Faber officiated for the last time as Rector of 
Elton. The next day, he and those who threw in their lot 
with him, left the parish in two bands. Faber, T. F. Knox, 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
Superior of the London Oratory, along with two of Faber’s 
servants, Anne and Thomas Godwin, were driven away in a 
“ heavily-laden fly ” by George Hawkes, Faber's assistant lay- 
helper. James and William Pitts, William Webb, and John 
Strickson, walked to Oundle, the nearest railway-station. All 
‘were bound for Northampton, where they were received into 
the Church the same day by Bishop Waring, vicar-apostolic 
of the Eastern District, and communicated and confirmed the 
next morning. Soon afterwards they were joined by other 
converts from Elton. About fifteen converts were received 
at this time, of whom, alas, two drew back and returned 
to Elton and Protestantism.? Writing two days afterwards, 
Faber says: 


My sufferings last Sunday were very great, and, on Monday, 
i had some vehement hysterical fits. . . . My people are in 
a terrific state; two went down on their knees at my feet and 
would not get up, and several scenes of that kind occurred.® 


Unpublished letters in the possession of the Birmingham 
Oratory contain interesting notices of the adventures of the 
brothers, William and James Pitts, lads of sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age. As we have seen, they were among those 
who were received into the Church along with Faber, but, on 
November 2 Ist, Faber writes in despair to Newman that their 
father had appeared on the scene and taken the lads home 
with him, where he kept them under guard, and would not 
allow any of the other converts to see them. Early in Decem- 
ber, Faber visited Elton, but failed to get William and James 
Pitts away from their father, whom he found “violent and 
inexorable.” However, in a few days, the boys found means 
of escaping, and all attempts of their father, who “ employed 
the telegraph on the railway,” as well as the police, failed 

1 Life and Letters of F. W. Faber, by J. E. Bowden, pp. 216—217. Cf. THE 
Montu, vol. ci. p. 467, ‘‘ Faber and Elton,” by J. S. Shepard. 


* THE MONTH, loc. cit., p. 465. 
3 Unpublished letter in the possession of the Birmingham Oratory. 
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to discover their whereabouts. Their father, “wild and 
broken-hearted,” came to look for them at Faber’s in Birm- 
ingham on December roth, and threatened to put the boys, if 
he caught them, under confinement, declaring, “ They never 
shall be Catholics.” Faber was “in such a nervous state ” 
that he could “ hardly keep still ” at the thought of “ the two 
little boys, no one knows where, abroad upon the face of 
the country, helpless and homeless.” However, all ended 
well, for when we next hear of the brothers they are safe 
with Faber and the other converts in Birmingham, and beg- 
ging him to make them monks.! They had a younger 
brother, John, who, at the age of twelve, was Faber’s or- 
ganist at Elton. He also became a Catholic, and was for 
many years organist of the Catholic church at Arundel, and 
two of his sons are now priests. 

William Pitts was the first organist of the London Ora- 
tory. 

I. ' 


_ The next stage in the development of the Oratory was 
the formation by Faber, in Birmingham, of the Wilfridians 
or Brothers of the Will of God. 

On December ı1ọth, 1845, this little community took up 
its quarters in 77, Caroline Street, Birmingham. It consisted 
of about eight members—converts from Elton and a few 
others, converted about the same time, and drawn to Faber by 
the power of his personality. There was at first no rule, but 
all obeyed Faber’s directions implicitly. They lived in great 
poverty and austerity. Faber soon started on a journey to 
Rome to collect funds, and, on his return in spring, 1846, 
found the community installed in better quarters in Colmore 
‘Terrace. ‘They now numbered twelve, and their devotions 
and practices became more and more Oratorian in character. 
In September of the same year (1846), the community once 
more changed its quarters, for the Earl of Shrewsbury offered 
Faber the house and grounds of Cotton Hall in Staffordshire 
—now known as St. Wilfrid’s College, Oakamoor. 

A quotation from one of Faber’s unpublished letters will 
give an idea of what went on there: 


I am tired with having given a most vehement lecture for one 
hour and ten minutes to a crowded chapel of protestants on our 
dear Lady of Confession. They were immensely attentive to 


t Life, p. 263. 
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it all. I am really worked to death by young men from Oaka- 
moor and all parts; from twenty-five to thirty, several grown 
up and of forty or fifty years, come to the night school to hear 
the fervorini I give every night, and then they come crying up to 
my cell with tales of hideous guilt. They hardly know there is 
a God, and even in this retired spot we are all overworked. I 
catechize publically twice a day except Saturdays; then there 
is Sunday’s Conversazione and hours of private talk to these 
‘young men. Last Sunday. Richard Goldworthy, twenty or 
twenty-one, was received into the church. On S. Francis of 
Sales, I presented Mr. Kennedy ! with seven more, and last night 
I at last overcame Moult, the shoemaker at Oakamoor (tho’ Miss 
Rag has been to him and is going to persecute him and get his 
custom: away) and he made his confession and was received. 
Then the mother of two of my converts has been brought by them 
and was received yesterday. Thus we received zex into our flock 
last week, God be praised! and Mr. Kennedy speaks in the 
highest terms of their dispositions. But I am pretty well come 
to the end of my tether of my strength, and what is to be donc? 
It is a kind of work one can't controul. A young grimy smith 
comes at 8 or 9 p.m. after his work, from Oakamoor or else- 
where, and says “ I want Br. Wilfrid.” Well, what's to be done? 
Wanting Br. Wilfrid means that the poor wretch is terrified out 
of his wits and on the verge of confession. He can't be sent 
off, and he won't sce another. So an hour or so goes in teaching 
him the Trinity etc., and how to confess, and, then perhaps, it 
takes a week to get him fit for absolution. I think it best to do what 
God sends to me to do and He will support me. But I am so, sa 
jaded. When my ordination examinations are over, I shall have 
more time and every week my choir brothers? are coming on; I 
can almost give up the morning catechism to them now. I am 
sure God will strengthen me if I do not give up. The poor 
heathen are flocking to us, they love us quite touchingly, and 
remember, as the long nights disappear, so must our night school 
thaw away. The elder Goldsworthys have expressed a wish I 
should go to see them and we have got two of Myer’s protestant 
masons? in tow, but I don't feel sure of them yet. . . . Iam 
to be privately ordained deacon on Saturday fortnight and priest 
on Holy Saturday. We have received one of Myer’s masons into 
the church since I wrote the above.‘ 


For more than a year the work went on, and before long 


! The priest who resided with the community. 

7 ie., those of the community who were destined for ordination. 

3 ie., the masons employed in building the church and other edifices at 
Cotton Hall. 

4 Unpublished letter to Lord Shrewsbury (Septuag. Sund. 1847) in the pos- 
session of the London Oratory. 
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the district had become so Catholic that Brother Antony 
Hutchison could write:! “We have converted the pew- 
opener, leaving the parson only his clerk and two drunken 
men as regular communicants.” 


HI. 


We must now leave Faber and the Wilfridians at Cotton 
Hall for a moment and turn our attention to the band of 
converts grouped round Newman, of which Littlemore had 
been the centre. We know how austere and retired a life 
they lived there—their ideal being more academic and less 
missionary than that of those who had gathered round Faber 
at Elton. From the beginning, Newman showed a nervous 
anxiety to keep his little flock together and to form them 
into some sort of order or congregation, with a view to pro- 
moting Catholicism in England on its intellectual side. We 
shall now try to trace the steps by which this idea took shape 
in the foundation of the Oratory. 

As early as February 1, 1846, Newman wrote to Faber: 
“ I have long felt a special reverence and admiration for the 
character of St. Philip Neri, as far as I knew it... I 
wish we could all become good Oratorians, but that, I sup- 
pose, is impossible.”? However, he must have talked the 
matter over with Bishop Wiseman before leaving for Rome, 
for, in October 1846, he writes from Milan: 


I do not think we have got a bit further than this in our re- 
flections and conclusions, to think that Dr. Wiseman was right 
in saying that we ought to be Oratorians. . . . Altogether 
it seems rather the age for external secularism with the gentle 
inward bond of asceticism—and this is just Oratorianism.8 


In the published lives of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal 
Newman, we can read the lengthy letters which passed be- 
tween Newman and St. John in Rome and their friends in 
England on the subject of the Oratory, and we have at the 
London Oratory many unpublished letters dealing with the 
same question. In these we see how little Newman really 
knew at first about the spirit and constitution of the Oratory, 
and what flights he allowed his imagination to take in conse- 
quence; then, how astonished he was when he had the rule 

! Life, p. 325, note. 


2 Unpublished letter ia the possession of the London Oratory. 
3 W. Ward, Life of Card. Newman, 1., pp. 142-4. 
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before him in black and white, and how he jumped to the 
conclusion that it must be extensively altered to suit English 
conditions. Next, he was alarmed to discover that if he 
was to be an Oratorian at all, he must accept the rule sub- 
stantially as it stood, and then, after much hesitation and 
searchings of heart, Newman, St. John, Penny, Dalgairns, 
Coffin, Stanton and Bowles at length found themselves in- 
stalled in a wing of the monastery at Sta Croce in Gerusalem- 
me, with Padre Rossi, of the Roman Oratory, as their novice- 
master. This was inthe summer of 1847, and their noviciate 
lasted about four months. During this time, they were joined 
by T. F. Knox, whom we have seen received into the Church 
along with the Elton converts. 

At the end of 1847, the Oratorians returned to England, 
Father Stanton being the first Oratorian to set foot in Eng- 
land since Panzani in Charles I.’s time. “ We got to London 
on Christmas Eve,” Newman wrote to Dalgairns on January 
2, 1848, “and I took Charles Bowden! to serve my first 
Mass at Dr. Fergusson’s? altar at Chelsea.” 

He brought with him a papal Bull constituting an Eng- 
lish Oratory at Birmingham, under himself as Superior. 


IV. 


We now return to Faber at St. Wilfrid's, Oakamoor. He 
had been kept fully informed of what was taking place in 
Rome, and, as we have seen, his friend Knox had left him 
to enter the Oratorian noviciate at Sta Croce. He was natur- 
ally much moved, especially as he had felt for some years, 
both as an Anglican and a Catholic, a great devotion to St. 
Philip Neri. During this year (1847), with the assistance 
of Brothers Antony Hutchison and Alban Wells, he completed 
and published the translation of St. Philip’s Life, which he 
had begun at Elton. These things were the natural prepara- 
tion for the step which he took soon afterwards. The super- 
natural leadings in the same direction are best given in his 
own words, taken from one of his unpublished letters: 


I have been in much perplexity and doubt about the Will of 
God and the future, but went quietly on, adding an evening 
meditation of half an hour or so on our Blessed Lady, and in- 
creasing devotions to St. Joseph. I was also busily engaged in 


t After Father Charles Bowden of the London Oratorv. 


2 The Rev. Thomas Tierney Fergusson, afterwards the first rector of St. 
Thomas's, Fulham. 
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a course of dogmatics. One night, when the next morning's 
meditation was on St. Joseph’s deliberation about putting our 
Blessed Lady away, I forgot to choose a fruit to ask [for] in 
the meditation the evening before I got into bed, but I remem- 
bered it in bed and chose the gift of counsel and the virtue of 
prudence. In the morning I made my meditation carefully, and, 
tho’ I was not thinking of it, nor had anything occurred to lead 
to it, in my colloquy, God distinctly called me to enter the Oratory 
of St. Philip, and the instant He called there was an interior calm 
very wonderful. I immediately betook myself to prayer, es- 
pecially to our Holy Mother, St. Joseph and St. Philip. I argued 
against it on my knees, as it were altercating with the saints, but 
in vain; all the repugnance I had felt was banished. In what- 
ever way I looked at it, it seemed the will of God. I was 
dejected and humbled, but calm and felt as tho’ I was now 
whither God had all along been leading. I went to say Mass for 
the Anime Sante. My ringraziamento turned, of course, on the 
seeming call. It chilled me to think of all I had to give up, and 
all I was going to face, but I never wavered. At last I commu- 
nicated it to the choir brothers, in whom I had only to look for 
annoyance and disgust; God turned their hearts while I spoke 
and they all go with me. It was now a duty to have the whole 
matter sifted by the bishop.t Fr. Hutchison and I went up to 
him. Strange to say Fr. Stanton—I suppose the first Oratorian in 
England—had just arrived before us in his habit. The bishop 
decided it to be unmistakeably a call from God, and several con- 
curring circumstances of a singular nature came in to aid his 
decision. However he was to say Mass on St. Francis Xavier's 
day for light, and, after Mass, he gave his final approval. In 
consequence of this, if Newman accepts us (which he refused at 
Littlemore),% we surrender all St. Wilfrid's, all we are and all we 
have to him unconditionally, and become his novices. 
Now you must pray that I may have grace to go through all that 
may befall me, and that, falling from founder and superior to a 
novice who will naturally be a subject of fear and jealousy, I may 
sanctify myself by a simple childlike spirit of surrender. 
Ah! the gift of conversion was a huge thing, but the loan of the 
Crown of Thorns seems higher still. Pray that I may not dis- 
grace myself now thro’ want of humility and that [Newman] may 
consent to accept us and do the best he can with us. I cannot 
describe to you how curiously we all feel to be in God's Hand 
just now.3 

t Dr, Wiseman, then Vicar Apostolic of the London District. 

2 On that occasion, Newman had written ; ‘‘I cannot help thinking you should Le a 
distinct centre of operations and collect people round you.” Unpublished letter 
(1st Febr. 1846) in the possession of the London Oratory. 


3 Unpublished letter to J. B. Morris (2nd Sunday in Lent (Advent?] 1847) 
in the possession of the London Oratory. cf. Bowden's Life, pp. 330 et seqq. 
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The news of Faber’s resolution was communicated by 
Bishop Wiseman to Newman on his arrival in England, and 
he wrote at once to express “ the joy ” with which he and St. 
John had heard of the proposal. “ It was,” he said, “ a most 
choice Christmas gift to greet my return, [and] so your own 
letter has greeted me here as a good omen for the new year.”! 

After some negotiations the two communities were amal- 
gamated—the Wilfridians, numbering seventeen, receiving 
Oratorian habit from Newman on St. Valentine’s day, 1848. 
For the present the community was divided between Mary- 
vale and St. Wilfrid’s, but, in October 1848, they concen- 
tred their forces in the latter place. 


V. 


A community numbering among its members two such 
men as Newman and Faber, was like a firmament with two 
suns. There were also differences in the ideas, character, 
antecedents of the two bands now amalgamated into one con- 
gregation, which did not make for peace and happiness. Two 
or three of Faber’s converts were Cambridge men, unexer- 
cised in the Oxonian devotion to Newman. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that early in 1849, it was decided to 
establish a branch house, or second Oratory, in London. 
David Lewis had been on the outlook for suitable premises, 
and when in Low Week, Fathers Faber and Hutchison ar- 
rived in London, they approved of the premises which he had 
found—Nos. 24 and 25, King William Street, Strand, part 
of which had lately served as an establishment for the sale of 
Kinahan’s whiskey. On April 29th, the Patronage of St. 
‘Joseph, Father Faber said the first Mass there, at which 
Lord Arundel and David Lewis assisted. The public chapel 
was solemnly opened on May 31st following, Bishop Wise- 
man assisted pontifically and preached at High Mass. He 
was also present at Vespers, on which occasion Newman 
preached the sermon entitled, ‘* The Prospects of the Catho- 
lic missioner,” afterwards published in his Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations. The London house consisted of Fathers 
Faber, Dalgairns, Stanton, Hutchison, Knox, and Wells, with 
Philip Gordon and John Bowden as novices. 

The following unpublished letters of Faber, in the pos- 
session of the London Oratory, will give an idea of the early 
days of their work in London: 


1 Unpublished letter (Jan. 2nd, 1848) in the possession of the London Oratory. 
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Our work in London begins to wear a very serious look; we 
are gaining influence and taking root. This increases responsi- 
bility and anxiety, and raises questions, so that the unhappy Fr. 
Rector [himself] needs prayers for prudence and light more than 
ever. Don’t forget me when you visit churches, that Catholic 
devotion which is most to my taste of all others. Fr. Superior 
[Newman] has turned me out of my Confessional in church be- 
cause of my health and other increasing work. . . . You will 
rejoice to hear that I took Philip's mother and sister into the 
church last Saturday morning, the octave of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and they make their communion to-morrow, the Expecta- 
tion. Our Blessed Lady seems to have a finger in everybody’s 
pie. I suppose you have heard from others how many conver- 
sions, especially among the upper classes, are going on at the 
Oratory. God bless us and keep us humble and make us habitu- 
ally feel what beasts we are! I am quite nervous lest we should 
get vain and then St. Philip turn against us. You, who have 
nothing else to do, must pray for these things.! 


Later on we have a description of the first Christmas Day 
at the Oratory: 


I have been very ill, more so than ever, since my return from 
Bath. I never shall be well in London. I have two vocations, 
one for my soul and one for my body, and they happen to be in- 
compatible, so the body must do the best it can, and the soul must 
rough it for another sixty years, which is supposed to be the 
term of incessant headache still left me. . . . I must tell you 
of this present Christmas. The confessions have been very 
numerous indeed, and we had nearly five hundred communicants 
on Christmas morning! The mid-night mass was most beauti- 
ful. Morant’s men have decorated the chapel quite exquisitely, 
and a magnificent new gold frontal made its appearance. The 
mass itself was too long, nearly two hours, and no communions. 

Fr. Bernard [Dalgairns] preached at the high mass at 
11, and I at vespers at 5. After vespers and benediction, which 
was so grand that words would fail to describe it, we locked 
the Oratory up.? 


—and then they played blindman’s buff ! 
A year later the Oratory had its share in the troubles 
connected with the “ Papal Aggression ”’: 


You have been disappointed in not hearing from me, yet by 
this time you know enough of our circumstances in England to 
fancy how busy and anxious I have been. The Cardinal [Wise- 
man] is somewhere in London concealed, where I do not quite 
know, and what line of conduct he will pursue, it is difficult to 


3 To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, Dec. 17, 1849. 
2 To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, St. John's Day, 1849. 
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conceive. The bishop of London [Blomfield] has charged against 
the Oratory; we are followed and cursed in the streets; we have 
been paraded as Guys and burnt in efhgy.. “ Down with the 
Oratorians, Banishment to the Oratorians, Don’t go to the 
Oratory,” are all over the town. . . . We were guarded by 
police on the 5th. Now the storm is daily waxing worse and 
worse for the feeling is penetrated to the lower orders. Each 
parish in England is mecting and penal laws are the topic of the 
day.! 


A word must be said on the relations between the two 
houses—Birmingham and London—because it is a point often 
misunderstood. According to the Oratorian rule, each Ora- 
tory is entirely distinct and self-governing, with no bond of 
union whatsoever, save the observance of an identical rule, 
with other Oratories. The French Oratory, founded by the 
Cardinal de Berulle, was in this respect altogether differ- 
ent; it was a religious order under the rule of a superior 
general. Newman's ideal seems, at first at least, to have been 
nearer the French system than that instituted by St. Philip, 
and it is possible there may have floated before his mind the 
conception of an Oratorian order, largely occupied in teach- 
ing, literary works, and intellectual pursuits, under a superior 
general. At first he was superior of both houses, and Faber 
was called Rector of the London house, but was in all things 
subject to Newman. 

Of Fr. Faber’s unswerving devotion to Newman, I shall 
shortly give proof, but there were younger men in the London 
house who were anxious to see St. Philip’s Constitution 
realized, and the London house erected into an independent 
Oratory according to the rule. At any rate, in October, 1850, 
about eighteen months after its opening, the London house 
became entirely independent of Birmingham with Faber as 
Superior. It may be well to draw attention to this, because 
the impression might easily be gained from Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward's Life of Cardinal Newman (Vol. I. pp. 450 et seg.), 
that the separation of the two houses was not effected until 
1856. In Father Bowden's Zife of Faber (p. 374), it is 
clearly stated that the Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory 
released the London community from their obedience on 
October 9, 1850. In 1856, a papal bull was issued cox- 
firming the separation which had been an accomplished fact 
six years earlier. But that is another matter. 


t To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, Nov. 12, 1850. 
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In 1852, the Oratorians began to build a country-house 
on Sydenham Hill, on ground given them by the Bowden 
family, and the house served as their headquarters for about 
a year while the present house at Brompton was a-building, 
the services in the chapel in King William Street being car- 
ried on without interruption. In March, 1854, the com- 
munity took up its residence in the existing house. 

The site, at first objected to as being too far out of Lon- 
don, had to be purchased in the name of a private individual, 
else it would never have been obtained, and after the purpose 
for which it had been bought became known, at once great 
excitement broke out in the neighbourhood as the following 
shows :! : 


Some time since it came to the knowledge of the Vicar of 
Brompton that the Roman Catholics were about to found a large 
religious establishment for the Order of Oratorians, in the field 
immediately in front of the parish church, which adjoins the 
land purchased by the Royal Commissioners for the University 
of Art. Measures were at once taken by the Protestants to oppose 
the proposed Papal aggression, and the Rev. Mr. Irons, the vicar, 
and Messrs. Godrich and Wilkins, churchwardens, were de- 
puted to wait on the Home Secretary. The deputation repre- 
sented to Lord Palmerston that Brompton and its vicinity would 
be exceedingly hurt if the proposed establishment were carried. 
out; that it would bring into its neighbourhood its wretched 
concomitants, which would inevitably drive the present peaceable 
inhabitants away; that Brompton had up to the present time 
borne the reputation of being a community devotedly attached to 
the truc Protestant faith; that the Oratorian cathedral would 
be close to two of the established churches—All Saints and Holy 
Trinity—and, what was still more objectionable, it would be ad- 
joining to the greatest national work in progress, the University 
of Arts and Industry. The deputation suggested that the 
Government could intercede by purchasing the ground and dis- 
pose of it in a way to prevent a like inroad upon Protestant 
ground. 


Lord Palmerston humoured the deputation and made them 
large promises, but in a few days wrote to the vicar to say 
that neither the Royal Commissioners nor the Government 
had any funds at their disposal for the further purchase of lands 
for national purposes. Building preparations having com- 
menced, and Cardinal Wiseman, attended by a cortége of priests, 
being daily upon the ground, further opposition was stimulated, 


* The Morning Advertiser, May 2, 1853. 
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and as Lord John Russell’s antecedents led the Brompton Protest- 
ants to believe his Lordship capable of becoming their champion 
in support of their church, a memorial was at once addressed to 
the ex-Premier. 


The reply was damping—Lord John informing them by 
his secretary that the subject was one “in which he had no 
power to interfere . i 


Upon receipt of this, the district committees at once met, 
and resolutions were arrived at, declaratory of the most deter- 
mined opposition. Our reporter has been informed that the 
bishops will be the next friends appealed to. In the mean time 
the greatest excitement prevails, and there are some grounds for 
fearing that the peace of the neighbourhood is in jeopardy. 


I conclude by giving the following letters of Faber, both 
unpublished, as a proof of his abiding feeling towards 
Newman: 

I am glad you speak so affectionately of the Padre. You used 
to rile me at St. Wilfrid’s by pitching into him, and also you did 
[so] when you were here—about his Bible, etc. . . . We often 
deplored your skits at him, so that I had put you down as one 
of those converts who seem unwilling to allow that Newman has 
been all in all to us. . . . Humanly speaking, there hasn't 
been an educated convert these fifteen years, whose conversion 
isn't due to the Padre. So now, their work is his work, and their 
success his success. But I remember at St. Wilfrid’s you 
wouldn’t allow this—something had soured you with him.! 


Fr. Newman has been here this morning; he spent full twenty 
minutes with me. We went into everything. No woman could 
have been tenderer than he was. The whole interview was one 
effusion of more than tenderness—of downright love. All is 
right and righter than right. We held each other's hand the 
whole while and talked about our old friendship and went through 
the breach. He begged me to pray for him when I was before 
God. You would have been strangely moved had you seen his 
face when he rose to leave and looked down upon me and said ina 
voice of the most consummate sweetness, “ St. Philip be with 
you, Father.” I said smiling, “ He will be, if you tell him to be, 
and now, Padre, give your blessing "’; which he did in silence 
but with great solemnity. Father Philip says tears were in his 
eycs when he left the room.? 

J. R. M‘KEE. 


1 To the Rev. J. B. Morris, June 14, 1859. 
2 To Father Harrison of the London Oratory, written towards the end of July, 
1863, and therefore a few wecks before Faber’s death. 
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EARLIER in the afternoon, a thunderstorm had washed the 
summer day to freshness, and now the sun was setting in a 
limpid west. The marble villa, raised above Ephesus, not 
so high but that the murmur of the city reached it—in fact, 
at the bottom of the steep garden the street was paved and 
populous—stood golden among its trees. It was the evening 
when Anaximander came to visit Diotimos, for, each fifth 
day, one of the two old friends would sup with the other, 
turn and turn about, and to-night Diotimos was host. This 
had been their custom for quite a number of years, save when 
Diotimos was on his travels, for he travelled much, and asked 
of his wealth most of all that it should show him the world 
and the ways of men. Trajan was Emperor at Rome, and 
the whole scheme of life, in the inhabited earth, might well 
be challenging a man’s philosophy. The friends had agreed 
upon the fifth day for the whimsical reason that the morrow 
and the after-morrow of a supper should be spent, the 
first, in unthoughtful repose upon a pleasant memory, the 
second, in serene reflection upon what ideas it had provided ; 
then came a neutral day: then, a period of half-felt loneliness 
growing into desire: the day itself of the next meeting, the 
fifth day, was spent in joyous anticipation of the evening. 
Thus did the two old men gently delude themselves, philo- 
sophizing over and systematizing an affection which, in truth, 
was as simple as a schoolboy’s. 

The Arkadian slave announced supper, and they left the 
terrace, where they had been making sure that it would be dry 
enough for them to sit after the meal, and drink their wine 
beneath the moon. Certainly it would be dry enough. Dioti- 
mos gave the order. A table should be set out, and low chairs 
with rugs and footstools. 


1 «* That which came to exis: in Him, was life."—Zuung. see. Joann., i. 
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As they passed through the vestibule Anaximander ex- 
claimed in astonishment: 

“ But look, Diotimos! The horrible little Heraklés is 
gone! What does that mean? Have you suddenly found it 
was Intolerable, as I always said? What has converted you?” 

The little Heraklés was an ancient theme of affectionate 
quarrel. The coarse terra-cotta image had been brought 
there, years before, by the Arkadian slave, whose devotion 
to the famous hero was profound, and there it had stood, 
clashing singularly with the graceful appointments of the 
vestibule (for the philosopher was, too, an artist), and the 
more irretrievably because of the grotesque practice of the 
slave, which never ceased to annoy Anaximander. Chremés 
used to tie little pieces of rag or even wisps of wool or flax 
to the image, whenever he asked a favour from it; the rags 
hung there till the favour was granted; and as the kindly 
hero’s refusals were, for all his kindliness, more numerous 
by far than his favours, the little statue had practically dis- 
appeared beneath a mop of discoloured tattered stuffs, quite 
fantastically out of keeping with the exquisite Asiatic textures 
which alone diversified the marble. 

“ He took it away himself,” answered Diotimos, smiling. 
“ I quite miss it.” 

“ How like you,” said the other, almost petulantly. “ You 
weakly give into a slave's whim in the first instance, and then 
defend your action, and end by believing your defence!” 

“ Why should I have disappointed him? It pleased him 
so much, and made—really! a not unpleasant contrast. And 
so I grew accustomed to it. Old folks do grow accustomed. 
And Arkadia I love, and all that comes from it.”’ 

“I have never understood your affection for those bar- 
baric mountains. What can they breed but boors?” 

“Hush! Chremés will overhear you: and him too I 
love.”’ 

“ Why has he taken away his statue?” 

“ Ah,” said the other, his tone altering, “frankly, I can- 
not understand. He is different, these days.” 

‘“ Perhaps the good Heraklés has been too obdurate, and 
he has shifted his homages?”’ 

“ No, it is in all his talk, his looks, his silences . . . 

“ Tut, he is in love,” said Anaximander. 

‘Diotimos laughed a little. 
“ He constantly falls in love,” he answered, “and is none 
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the worse for it. At most, a little distracted in his work. 
Now, he has, if anything, more industry, and especially, more 
foresight.” 

“ Oh, it is love, be sure of it. Don't they call love an in- 
spiration? He is inspired!” 

Diotimos regretted, in his friend, only a certain tone of 
cynicism and of raillery. He could allow for it, however, 
and now, without arguing, altered the subject. 

“ There are such lovely places in Arkadia! Never shall 
I forget my autumn there! Could you but see the ‘down- 
dropping water of the Styx, Anaximander—the terrible sheer 
red cliff of Chelmos, with the black, glistening streak where 
the straight waterfall has set it streaming, and the fall itself 
—like a silver veil as it hangs, motionless, with Iris in its 
silver, motionless, or just swaying like smoke in the finest 
zephyr, and lo, a roaring cataract where it reaches the rocks 
below. Oh Anaximander, the beautiful blue-green cataract; 
the grey rocks with the snow in their clefts; the terrible thun- 
dering echoes, and the baying of the wild dogs that roam 
there . . . Hekaté wanders there, assuredly; Artemis hunts 
there: the place is full of daemons.” 

“ Lo, our old quarrel, Diotimos. Colours, sounds—melt- 
ing snows and fleeting waters—what are these to the true 
philosopher? Why waste time upon the fleeting, the vanish- 
ing appearances of the never-the-same, the corruptible and 
the illusory? And why, oh you whose whole life should be 
one warfare against the myths that becloud men’s minds, 
why do you elect to speak of Hekatés and huntresses and 
what not, and set these monstrous shadows once more to pass 
and play across the mist of human thought?” 

“ But the myths of Arkadia are beautiful, and Arkadia 
is beautiful.” 

“I am like Sokratés, who said that fields and trees had 
nothing at all to teach him, and better than Plato, who, 
though he professed to bid farewell to the starry heavens, 
and the woes and wailings of stringed instruments, that he 
might find his joy in the concept of pure numbcr, absolute 
motion, and sheer relationship, till he should pass behind, 
into the Ever-the-same, the Unrelated, and the One,—yet did 
bedeck his philosophy in such human draperies of allegory, 
that none know what he teaches and what rejects.” 

“ I am like Sophoklés,”’ retorted Diotimos, smiling, “‘ who 
loved the little valleys, and the jonquils, and the nightin- 
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gales; and I am weaker—ah! than Plato, who, because of the 
human loveliness of his poetry—for Plato was a poet—has 
captivated for three whole centuries the thoughts of those 
even who would be his enemies!” 

“ But oh—Arkadia! with its river Aroania, where trout 
sing like thrushes—its Tegea, which a lock of Medusa’s hair 
has made impregnable: Mount Lykaios, where the man who 
sees the sacrifice becomes a wolf ——”’ 

“ Hush,” cried the other, still smiling, but more gravely, 
“do not blaspheme that myth at any rate! With my own 
eyes, before now, I have beheld a mortal, who, too eager 
to gaze with unveiled face upon the hidden things of the 
gods, who thrust himself, insolently, upon the inmost secret, 
turned, on a sudden, into a beast, and lived no more a man’s 
life, but a beasts . . .” 

He said thus, trusting utterly to their friendship; for 
long ago, Anaximander, in his youth, after a period of in- 
credible austerity, philosophic absorption, and contempt of 
his fellow-men, had lapsed suddenly into a life of unmea- 
sured wantonness and riot. Only the unrebuking loyalty of 
Diotimos had suddenly shown him to himself, and restored 
him. All Anaximander’s petulance dropped from him. 

“ But after nine years,” he said, half wistfully, “if the 
man-wolf has refrained from slaying man as do his fellow- 
wolves, he can return to human shape?” 

“ Assuredly,” said his friend, very gently. “ And so to 
conquer is a triumph better than any at the games.” 

“It was your help, dear friend ——” he began; but his 
voice broke, and his thought wandered back to the years when 
fidelity, now so certain, was strained almost to the snapping 
point. 

“There is another myth of the Wolf Mountain,” said 
Diotimos, ‘ which too you ought to love. When a man climbs 
to its summit, there within the Temple precinct, he casts 
no shadow. Perchance, when we—when I—shall have truly 
scaled the heights and entered into, that Temple which 
awaits us, we shall no longer need to cast those human 
shadows upon things which now we cast, and I shall not even 
need to contemplate these fair shadows of the God, which all 
things are, and which I love, for they are lovely, but you re- 
ject them, being shadows.”’ 

They ceased; and for them sitting there the last twilight 
died and only the two tall cressets sent wavering dark and 
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brightness round the ceiling and the walls. Outside, they 
could see that the air was tremulous with moonlight. Clean- 
sing their fingers on fine bread, they went out to the terrace, 
where the fruit was piled in delicate baskets of ivory, and 
the wine gleamed black beneath the moon. 

“ But seriously, my friend,” said Anaximander when they 
were sitting down, “ your writing has become, for many peo- 
ple, quite useless, because of its robes of allegory. You hurt 
your reputation for letters among both true philosophers and 
ordinary folk.” 

“ I have none,” he answered, “and I seek none.” 

“These think you esoteric, and shun you; those, frivo- 
lous, and disregard you.” 

“Frivolous I am,” said Diotimos, perversely perhaps; 
“but not because, with Plato, I write in allegory.”’ 

“ Only yesterday, talking to a Roman ——” 

Diotimos made an infinitely expressive gesture. 

“ Oh, yes,” Anaximander urged, “ a Roman, and you can’t 
neglect the Romans! Vulgar are they, these rich men from 
over-seas, and they cannot create and cannot even under- 
stand: yet are they our rulers; and if you do not Hellenize 
them, they will Romanize us, and are indeed well on al- 
ready with their vulgarizing work. Speak to them so that 
they will hear!” 

“ But am I really, for the sake of these complacent men, 
who know neither when nor how to laugh, nay, nor how to 
dress nor eat, am I for them to sacrifice the poet’s most 
delicate methods of all, reticence, subtlety, hint, and above 
all, irony? Irony is the Greek’s birthright. Irony is em- 
ployed for the delight of the elect, and for the punishment 
of self-satisfied barbarians. What else do they deserve?” 

“ But your subtle thrusts are wasted. They absorb them, 
unnoticing. Your points are too pointed to be felt.” 

“There I conquer! They perish, and perceive it not.” 

“ But your victory is meant to be in the mind. Of what 
avail, to confute, if they whom you confute never guess their 
own defeat?” 

“They do guess it—they stand bewildered. But we— 
we sit, and smile.” | 

“ Ah, no! Diotimos! you malign yourself. You, a Hel- 
lene, with, as you said, the prerogative of quick wit, to use 
it so! What better are you, how are you not worse, than 
the Roman at his gladiatorial show?” 

VOL. CXXV. Q 
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“ Dear friend—yes! perhaps in my pique I spoke too fast. 
Never at all am I really moved to selfish retaliation save 
when these pompous and portentous Romans, putting forth 
the placard of Universal Knowledge and Councillors-in-Chief 
to God, complacently upbraid me with shirking truth, or dis- 
guising truth, or masking my own thought because they find 
my parchments ‘ambiguous’ or vague, not realizing that that 
alone can be stated neatly and compactly which is not worth 
stating at all. But these are very few, and even they are 
like to have nobler instincts which they depress.”’ 

They were silent for a while,—his thoughts flitted back- 
wards and forwards from the solemn offices and class-rooms 
of the Capital, to the strange dream in which Arkadia still 
lay. To Arkadia, too, Anaximander’s thought reverted. 

“ But Diotimos! how are your myths f7ve? My astronomy 
is true: my theories of numbers or of rhythm may be untrue, 
but from the true they start, and are offered as but hypo- 
thesis. How are your tales true? The man does vot become 
a wolf: the very Arkadian who tells it, disbelieves it; and no 
Arkadian would dream of owning to your poetical remodel- 
ling of the tale. You take a principle of ethics, of politics, 
education, what not—and you cast all into doubt by involving 
it in myth.” 

“Dear Anaximander, you conceive awry the very nature 
of a myth, and of its truth. Its truth is not what he who 
frames it sees, nor what he who narrates it sees. There is, 
throughout it, an impulse from the Gods. The poet, when 
he sings, sings without calculation; and when the impulse 
is gone by, he wakes, and pauses, and perceives he has sung 
marvels whereof, while singing, he had no knowledge. Nay, 
ancl others, brooding over his words, shall show him what 
they contained, and he knew it not, for not he put it there, 
but Apollo. He on the man was playing as a master-harpist 
on his harp, drawing therefrom harp-music, in good sooth, 
for the harp is a harp and not a flute,—not violence to his 
instrument does the God work—yet far better than any lesser 
being might draw from it, and far better than the harp, left 
to itself, untouched, untried, might have uttered. The poet's 
task too, is it to reveal to man what treasures of thoughts 
noble and divine are really theirs, concealed by Zeus in the 
shrine of their own soul, which they had never yet unveiled. 
Though for some, better were it if never they peered with- 
in. . . . Truth, oh Anaximander, is inexhaustible, and once 
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the poet touches Truth, he strikes a note that echoes to the 
Infinite, and he can never ¿imit his meaning.” 

“ At times, Diotimos, you madden me! Explain me this, 
that thinking alike on scarcely any subject, we yet stick 
friends! My argument goes thus: granting that for poets 
and common-folks allegory is good and licit, yet even for 
them, surely you should make it clear whether zow you are 
speaking allegory, now not! You ought to say: Such is my 
allegory; now will I explain it. But you speak—oh, like 
Plato, of ‘carpenters, beds, metal-work’ and what not, and 
expect us on a sudden to descry therein whole mysteries. 
Again, you are indignant if we suspect that ere, or here, you 
may have some meaning behind the obvious!” 

Diotimos smiled, and rising, paced the terrace. He 
looked out over the enormous view which the moonlight 
flooded. There were the distant mountains, southward, 
Mount Prion, Mount Paktyas, and beyond, curving round the 
bay, its point losing itself behind the Jong island ridge of 
Samos, the glorious line of Mykalé. So extraordinarily 
brilliant was the night, that not alone the winding Kayster 
and the channel from the sea into the great harbour shone 
like silver, but the paler roads, the Magnesian road, the road 
to Smyrna, were dimly visible. Great masses, too, of build- 
ings might be discerned: the Stadium; even, he fancied, the 
theatre hollowed out into the Akropolis at the further end 
of the long market-place; but above all, the enormous tem- 
ple of the Ephesian Artemis, faint indigo and silver in the 
vast empty spaces of its sanctuary. He stood listening: 
imagination succoured him; in the confused murmur of the 
city, not yet asleep, he fancied he could distinguish the 
sounds he knew must meet in it—the sailors’ cries and the 
creaking of pulleys: the songs of women; the drunken 
laughter of youths among the taverns, and especially from 
the Goddess’s sanctuary, where, in the huddled huts along 
its wall, an army of miscreants dwelt in sordid safety. And 
lo, confronting one another, the enormous temple and the 
sea! These gathered up, for Diotimos, two vast mysterious 
choruses, two terrible heavenward outcries, the general prayer 
of man, and the praise of nature. For untold generations, 
what passionate crowds had not flocked towards that shrine, 
built and rebuilt across the ages! What thronging pilgrim- 
ages had not flocked to the feet of the many-breasted Mother 
of them all! Yes, the dreadful ancient Goddess, many- 
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breasted, many-named, Mother of men and Queen of beasts 
and birds, held there for court; in that strange welcome met 
student and mendicant, scribe of hymns and prayers, and 
murderer, harlot, humble devotee and fanatic. She indeed 
was the Force, in her vast symbol was enrobed the Force that 
swayed the world, issuing into strife, and love, death, birth 
and re-creation. . . . And yet the sea and the echoing sil- 
ver mountains, and the empty sky where the Moon sailed 
splendid, summed up, they too, the thrust and aspiration of 
the Life-force: differently, more pure, not less august, they 
at that moment seemed, and yet less human. But, the 
human heart that had sought from them a symbol of the 
great Expression, the Utterance of God to men, had fallen 
into grossness, into manifest worship of the ungodlike, no 
less surely than the idolaters of the weird image of the 
Goddess. .. . 

As he stood there he knew but one thing, namely, that 
this outspread scene carried with it some vast signification: 
it stood for something: it pointed further than itself: it con- 
veyed a Thought, and Thought was Light, anda Truth. And 
Truth was the real; the living, the ultimate real. How he 
yearned to reach it! But the brilliant moonlit scene for 
him was darkness. He could not fathom it. Man, he knew, 
must of a surety be a truer image, a more explicit Utterance 
of the Ultimate than aught else, yet how so? How were these 
drunken revellers, these fantastic worshippers, in every way 
more vocal of God than the silvery shadowy mountains, and 
this sea of molten silver? The Image in its Temple, ablaze 
with lamps, than the lonely Moon? 

“ The very light is darkness,” he murmured. 

“ Were it so indeed, Master,” said Chremés, at his elbow, 
“ great were that darkness. But now the light is shining in 
the darkness, and the darkness cannot imprison it.” 

Frightened, it would seem, by his own voice’s sound, he 
stopped, and explained his errand. A friend, Diphilos, had 
passed by the house, accompanying into the town a very old 
man who had been supping at a farm above them. Might 
the two travellers sit for a brief moment and rest? for the 
agecl man was weary. 

Willingly they might rest. Did he know the aged man? 
Yes, he knew him. . . . The slave spoke as though he were 
a little dazed. | 

Why, Anaximander asked, had he removed the Heraklés? 
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“There are stronger than Heraklés,” he answered, 
vaguely. 

“On whose name then do you now call, when you need 
succour? Who is the stronger?” 

The slave moved awkwardly, and fingered a little ivory 
disc, shaped like a theatre-ticket, which hung round his neck. 
He glanced deprecatingly at his master. 

* Courage, Chremés,” he said, kindly. ‘ Do not fear 
Anaximander. He shall not laugh at you! Place your light 
in whatever lampstand you will! The darkness, oh most 
sage philosopher, shall indeed not extinguish it. Well said, 
Chremés! True witness, truly borne, to the true light!” 

He nodded, and the slave, still seemingly half-dazed, 
retired. 

“ Love-lorn,” laughed Anaximander. “ Love-lost alto- 
gether. I shouldn’t trust the trimming of your lamps to 
him, my friend. But answer me my argument. All science, 
or all allegory. All clear knowledge, or all poetry, all 
dream. All or none.” 

“Oh worthiest friend, your uncompromising All or 
None! ‘You cannot divide hot and cold with a hatchet.’ A 
wiser than either of us once said that. In life, be sure, Truth 
is manifold. There is this truth of things we touch and 
see. Therein, no man, I own it, becomes a wolf. There is 
the poetical truth of metaphor; and herein man well may 
be said to become a wolf; and ethically, deeper still, he 
may sink into the beast. And there are truths of the under- 
standing, untrue for ever physically, and neither true nor 
untrue ethically, as what you delight in dreaming of, the 
Circle as such, Motion as such, the Infinite, the Absolute. 
And there is spiritual truth, which is the life wherein 
are rooted these true ideas, and right laws, and lovely imagin- 
ings, and good and pleasant things. And through ideas and 
laws and dreams and things, that Life tells itself forth, utters 
itself more or less perfectly; now more, now less; now intel- 
ligibly to me, now not; now too darkly for my wits, per- 
chance because ’tis my wit, perchance, because ‘tis human 
wit at all. So in the world at large, if 1 do contemplate it, 
I see now more, now less, of God's great Utterance, perchance 
a word, perchance a phrase; now, but a letter, or scattered 
letters, or again, syllables; perchance I can but feel sure that 
what I see and hear must spell somewhat of, the mighty 
Proclamation, yet know not what; or again, I may see, fora 
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flash, and then go blind again; hear, and relapse to being deaf. 
And if then I try to re-utter what I see and hear, or have seen 
and heard, how shall I do so save by a throbbing discourse, a 
pulsing speech, throbbing and pulsing with more knowledge 
or with less according as my memories contain—nay, as my 
first perceptions contained, and were by me known so to con- 
tain, more or less response to the Challenge of that Life. And 
that which comes to root its existence in that life, is alone in 
truth existing and alive.” 

He paused, and from the dark garden arose the murmur 
of Chremés talking to his two guests. It would appear that 
the old man was speaking, but the words were inaudible. 

“ Alas,” said Anaximander, “ what confusion! Confused 
language, Diotimos! yours ever is: and, I fear, beneath it, 
confused thought.” 

For a moment Diotimos showed anger; almost, con- 
tempt. 

“I have said before,” said he, “that only at the cost of 
slaying the life in that of which you speak, can you move 
by what you, Anaximander, call clear thoughts, and state 
them clearly. Life flows, life throbs. In the world and in the 
soul, somewhat, risen to the surface, plunges anew, and re- 
emerges different already; and the ripples themselves, in that 
through which it rises, are re-absorbed—vanish and are not 
lost. The sea has not a pattern, like a temple cornice; 
nor the wind a rhythm like a hexameter, though sea and wind 
are musical most utterly.” 

“ God geometrizes.”’ 

“But he hides his geometry. Man’s skeleton is hidden, 
and man is not his skeleton.” 

“ Ah, man! man! man! Your mind is plunged in matter 
and in humanity. Your ideas are swaddled up in flesh. For 
me, the disincarnate!”’ 

" Alas, dear friend,” said the other gently; “here indeed 
is where we, once and for all, do differ. For me, That which 
a thing is meant to be, is best studied in that poor endeavour 
towards itself which I see and touch and afterwards grow 
to understand. Zere is the cognizable utterance: there is 
the spoken word. The disincarnate! Would you really, 
Anaximander, claim to study the essence of the thing aloof, 
separate, living its spiritual life in God’s inviolable mind? 
No, no! God has stamped Himself upon this world of ours; 
it rises to His likeness as the wax to the seal's: it moulds 
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itself to Him, like the garment to the wearer. It reproduces 
Him, like son a father—yea, as so many say, this dear world 
is His one-begotten, His well-beloved, His substantial re- 
flection, His mediator to our minds. Nor will I neglect it 
nor desert it, nor be ungrateful to it; it brings God to me; 
it fills me with Him; I eat it, I drink it, and grow inebriate 
with God.”’ 

The other, touched by his friend’s fervour, became gen- 
tle in his turn, almost sad. 

“Dear Diotimos,’’ he answered, “remember this; that 
you and I both own that though the world is a Word from 
God, yet ¿s it not God: you honour it as His word, I trans- 
cend it, being 4u¢ His word, seeking Himself. In truth, 
dear friend, the difference between us is but very slight.. 
It is the difference between two human thoughts; but the 
difference between either of these, and the God they image 
forth, is infinite.” 

“ Alas, you are too right! And now what shall we do? 
Men by your way and by mine have, these ages past, sought 
and sought yet further; and the utmost we can reach is a 
poor half understanding of one another! But of Him .. .! 
What shall the future bring?” 

“The future! What else than the rearrangement of the 
past! We have used up all human thinking. We are at 
the end. Who should contribute further? Not we. Not 
Rome. Nay, nor the East, nor Egypt: Egypt has mated with 
Hellas, and we have seen the offspring, that it too 1s powerless 
for succour. From India I had half hoped—the Brachmans 

. But see these travellers! what have they brought back, 
the best of them? No, dear Diotimos, here have we for ever 
God and this one world and this one thought. He is ¿z it, yet, 
because He is not #¢, is infinitely severed. Our thought, play- 
. ing over them, yet because it is not them, is severed utterly yet 
again, and though our ears are echoing dizzily with that 
great Word, and our eyes dazzled by that Light, yet go we 
deaf and blind, and very lonely.” 

They ceased, discouraged. 

In this silence were audible the footsteps of the slave 
and his visitors returning from the paved place in the garden 
below. Evidently the visitors were departing. The little 
company, after a moment, emerged from behind a clipped 
box-hedge, and started to climb the shallow steps leading 
to the gate. It could be seen that the old man was indeed 
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very old indeed, with a long silver beard, and a mantle whose 
hood fell back as he raised his head to look round over the 
city. He leant on the arm of a disciple, a son perhaps, quitea 
young man, obviously of the people, enormously strong, and 
warm-blooded, clearly, for he wore but a light tunic. As 
they stayed thus to look down upon Ephesus the silence was 
complete. Now no song was heard, no dog barked; Dioti- 
mos and Anaximander sat watching, holding their breath: 
the group of three stood as if carved of stone, black against 
the sea. Over everything alike, sea and town and temple, 
the moonlight threw its tremulous glory. Then in the silence 
the old man spoke, very slowly, very quietly, with long pauses, 
but with an intensity that thrilled the night: 

“In the beginning, existed the Word— 

And the Word was with God— 
And the Word was God.” 

In the pause the spell lapsed. 

“ A philosopher, too!” whispered Diotimos. 

“A Stoic?” 

“I expect so. But Syrianized. His accent is Syrian.” 

The aged voice continued: 

“ All things by means of Him came into being, 

And apart from Him came into being naught. 

That which in Him came to be, was Life, 
And the Life was the Light of men... 
The Light is shining in the darkness——’”’ 

Chremés broke in upon his voice: 

“ And the darkness has not prisoned it... 

“ Alas,” whispered Diotimos, “ neither I nor he can vouch 
for that. How can he tell?” 

The aged voice resumed: 

“That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we have gazed upon and our hands 
have handled it—concerning the Word of Life—yes! the Life 
has been revealed, and we have seen, and are bearing witness, 
and are announcing unto you the Life, Eternal Life, which 
existed with the Father, and was revealed to us—what we 
have seen and have heard, that we announce to you also, 
that vou also may have common share with us. . . .” The 
voice died .. . 

“ What can this doctrine be?” Diotimos whispered. 

“ At least the philosopher is on your side,” his companion 
answered—" he has seen, he has handled—how so, one fain 
would ask!” 
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Standing unaided, now, the old man stretched his hands 
towards the city, and the temple, and the sea. 

“The Word became Flesh, and spread His tent amongst 
us ——”’ 

“ Ah, that,” the two old men murmured, in unison, “ ¢hat 
can never be.” 

* And we beheld His glory,” came the deeper accents of 
the disciple, “a glory as of One sole-begotten of the Father 

.” his eyes rested on the far horizon, and his voice fal- 
tered. 

“ Full,” resumed the old man,—and, on his side, his voice 
grew stronger till it filled the night,—‘ full of grace and 
truth.” 

Chremés bowed his head. 

“ And from that fulness,” he whispered, “ we all of us 
have taken,—ah, favour upon favour . . .” 

The aged hand moved crosswise through the air, over the 
city, over Chremés. 

Then the wicket closed behind the speakers, and the slave 
turned slowly to the house. 

“ He is too old to teach,” said Anaximander. 

“ But his disciple is young: the future still is his.” 

They too went in. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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COMPASSION OF OUR LADY. 


Water and blood—in clear and crimson tide 

Drawn by a soldier from His open side 

When on the Calvary the Saviour died, 
Upon the Rood: 


Now in one Cup the water and the wine 

Mingle together as a mystic sign, 

Union of natures human and divinc— 
Water and Blood. 


Water and Blood—the sorrows that transfix 
Her heart with His, well from her soul's pure pyx 
In anguish lachrymal and whitely mix 

With that red flood: 


Now wheresoe’er the Holy Mass is said, 
Within one Chalice evermore is wed 
Her passion white unto His Passion red— 
Water and Blood. 
M. S. J. 


Ecclesiastical Miracles. 


I. 


WE have now seen what strong evidence there is for the 
reality of the Gospeł miracles and likewise for that of many 
wrought in our own days. In other words we have seen how the 
historical evidence in these two classes justifies the Catholic 
and discredits the rationalistic presuppositions as to the possi- 
bility or impossibility of miracles. We must next turn to 
what we may call conveniently the Ecclesiastical Miracles, 
understanding by this term for present purposes the miracles 
which are recorded as having happened in the past ages of 
the ecclesiastical period as distinguished from those which 
happen in our own days. That, if we trust the records of 
ecclesiastical history, particularly as bearing on the lives of 
the saints, each age, eachcentury, each half century abounds 
with narratives of such miracles, no one will venture to deny. 
But few are aware of the amount of solid evidence which can 
be brought forward in their support. In the comparatively 
rare cases in which notice is taken by rationalistic writers 
of these reputed ecclesiastical miracles, it is the fashion to 
assume that they rest entirely upon irresponsible rumours 
started by superstitious and ignorant people, which would 
have no chance of gaining credit in a scientific age like 
the present, save in circles of unintelligent people. We have 
to see how far this is a just supposition. 

It must be borne in mind that all along the question of the 
miracles wrought by a reputed saint has come under the pur- 
view of the Church authorities in connection with the demand 
that the servant of God should be permitted to receive public 
veneration or cultus. The essential point in responding to 
such a pious demand has always been to decide whether the 
servant of God in question could be safely accounted as in 
Heaven. And the investigation has necessarily turned in the 
first instance on-the sanctity or, as it is more technically 
called, the “ heroicity ” of his life. The whole of his life 
is rigidly scrutinized, suitable and trustworthy witnesses being 
summoned and heard on their oaths, and their testimony 
taken as to whether he was consistently through life, or, in 
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the case of a penitent saint, since the time of his conversion, 
distinguished not merely by piety and virtue, but by these 
carried to an heroic degree, and estimated not merely in 
a general way, but in detail, according to the degree of his 
attainment of an heroic standard in regard to the three Theo- 
logical virtues, the four Cardinal virtues, and the obliga- 
tions incumbent on one in his position as a ruler, or pastor 
of souls, or religious, or as one in high or humble condition. 
If there should be evidence that he worked miracles during 
life, these are examined with special strictness, inasmuch as 
such gratie gratis date are ordinarily vouchsafed by God 
only to those whose whole-hearted correspondence with grace 
received is especially pleasing to Him. Inasmuch, however, 
as a man’s place in Heaven is ultimately determined by the 
state in which he dies, even men of saintly lives having it 
in the power of their free will to fall away before the end, 
and some men seeming to be saintly being inwardly un- 
saintly, the decisive proof that he is now in Heaven attaches 
to miracles wrought through his intercession after his death, 
by those who have had recourse to his prayers. It is here, 
therefore, that the investigation of miracles finds its essen- 
tial place in the process by which the way is prepared for 
eventual beatification or canonization. Unless miracles of 
this last-mentioned class can be produced able to stand the 
test of a searching examination, the’ case for beatifica- 
tion is hopeless. 

In early times many were accounted saints and honoured 
by a cultus, which sprang up spontaneously after their deaths 
among those that had known and revered them during life. 
At the first such a cultus was naturally confined to the locality 
where the saint had lived, but at times, maintaining itself 
there, it spread to other localities or even became general 
throughout the Church. By tacitly sanctioning this exten- 
sion the Holy See became responsible for it, but she was 
justified by her trust in the special providence of God which, 
according to Catholic belief, watches over the Church, and 
does not allow such customs to become general within her 
Communion unless based on the truth. Still this practice 
of popular canonizations was liable to abuses, and side by 
side with it and eventually ousting it was the custom of con- 
trolling the outburst of any new cultus by subjecting it to the 
decisions of ecclesiastical authority. During the first three 
centuries cultus was allowed only to martyrs, in whose case 
the proofs of its propriety were easier, inasmuch as the mere 
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fact of martyrdom was held to be an assurance that the martyr 
was in Heaven. By the fourth century the legitimacy of 
venerating confessors as well as martyrs was recognized, but 
this involved the necessity of more searching inquiry. By 
the seventh century we have evidence of Bishops, and even 
of national councils, making official inquiries into the virtues 
and miracles of any new saints, and, if satisfied, sanctioning 
a cultus within the lmits of their jurisdiction. What was 
done in this way by Bishops and national councils was done 
also by the Popes, to whom cases of greater difficulty or im- 
portance were often referred, and this led on to the eventual 
reservation to the Apostolic See of all investigations and 
pronouncements regarding the cultus of men and women of 
saintly lives—a reservation which was first made by Alexander 
III. in his Bull of 1173. From that time onwards the pro- 
cess became more elaborate and more exacting, as is evi- 
denced for those who can get access to them by numerous 
minutes of medizval processes preserved in the Roman 
archives.! A further advance in procedure was made by 
Sixtus V., who established the Congregation of Rites, and 
committed to it the charge of all such inquiries into saintli- 
ness of lives. But the epoch-making event in the history of 
canonizations was due to Urban VIII. who, by his Decrees 
of 1625 and 1634, established the system which substan- 
tially, though with some modifications prescribed by Benedict 
XIV., mainly in the interests of increasing strictness, holds 
its ground to this day. 

As in the present article we are concerned with miracles 
wrought through the intercession of the saints during the 
modern period, we must give a summary of this procedure as 
established by Urban VIII. and Benedict XIV., passing over 
the numberless and complicated details which, though neces- 
sary enough for the security of the investigation, would con- 
fuse rather than enlighten any but expert readers. 

Two processes must be distinguished, the Ordinary and 
the 4pfostolic. The former comes first and prepares the way 
for the latter. It is undertaken by the Bishop of the diocese 
where the servant of God mostly lived and worked, where 
in consequence he was best known, and where the best wit- 
nesses can be found to bear testimony to his saintliness, as 
well as to his miracles wrought during life, or after death in 
response to the petitions of his clients. Of course it may 


t The Canonization of Saints, p.27. By Canon Thomas F. Macken, 1900. This 
little volume gives a good popular account of the procedure involved. 
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happen that some of the facts concerning him have occurred 
in other places. Especially this may happen in regard to 
the miracles wrought after his death, and may necessitate co- 
operation between the Bishop who has instituted the process 
and other Bishops. But these details we can pass over. The 
process having been thus opened by the Ordinary, the next 
thing is to appoint an advocate of the cause, technically 
called the Postulator, whose business it is to collect the evi- 
dence and call the witnesses, of whom, however, two must: 
be official witnesses; that is, witnesses called by the court 
and therefore less likely to be influenced by the enthusiasms 
of the Postulator. Further, besides the Postulator there is 
another person whom the Bishop has to appoint, the Fiscal 
Procurator, whose business it is to watch the hearing “ on 
behalf of truth,” that is, to see that no irregularities occur, 
that no defective evidence is set forth unchallenged, or any 
rationa! objection left unconsidered or insufficiently solved. 
The part taken by this official is a special feature of the eccle- 
siastical procedure, and is of the utmost importance for secur- 
ing the interests of truth against the possible one-sidedness 
of the Postulator, or of witnesses who might be biassed in 
favour of a popular hero of their neighbourhood. In some 
respects we may compare the Fiscal Procurator’s function 
with that of the cross-examiner in our English courts. But 
the two differ inasmuch as the English cross-examiner is ani- 
mated only by the desire to gain the cause for his client, 
whereas the Fiscal Procurator’s endeavour is to see that the 
evidence is sifted thoroughly in the interests of truth, and he 
must withdraw his opposition when once it is made clear 
to him that his objections have been fully and honestly met. 
It should be added that the Fiscal Procurator is entitled to 
intervene at every stage, and that his objections must always 
be adequately answered; also that he can call further wit- 
nesses whenever it seems to him necessary, and that it is his 
duty especially to summon hostile witnesses if he learns of 
their existence. 

As has been said, this ordinary process takes evidence 
not only as to the miracles of the Servant of God,! but also as 
to his virtues and piety. Indeed, until the question as to his 
virtues has been decided in his favour it is not permitted to 
touch the subject of his miracles. Since, however, it is with the 


latter only that we are concerned in these articles, we may con- 


1 As soon as a process is opencd it is customary to call the subject of the enquiry 
“the Servant of God,” a phrase which is applicable to any one who tries to serve God. 
In the apostolic process he becomes the Venerable Servant of God. 
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fine ourselves to the procedure by which these are examined. 
In form, the question put to the investigators is whether the 
Servant of God has a reputation for working miracles, but it 
is understood that under this form this first process, called: 
on that account the “informative process,” is to go into all 
the details of the particular miracles that can be collected, 
and see that they are satisfactorily attested by trustworthy: 
witnesses. The propriety of this course is obvious, since at 
this initial stage the eye-witnesses (and for the attestation of 
miracles eye-witnesses are indispensable) are still living and 
within reach. Moreover, though at any later stage of the 
proceedings supplementary evidence for the underlying facts 
of the case may be offered or called for by the court, the in- 
tention is that the full array of underlying facts should be 
brought forward and satisfactorily attested in the informa- 
tive process; and accordingly it is for the Postulator to con- 
sider whether he has in hand a sufficiency of evidence, as to 
the virtues, miracles and other aspects of the case, to count 
on being able to carry the cause through successfully up to 
the final stage. 

The witnesses, in giving their testimony, are asked about 
each of the “articles ” drawn out by the Postulator, and the 
‘‘ interrogatories ” prepared from them by the Fiscal Pro- 
curator, and it is the latter who all through conducts the 
examinations. As many witnesses are examined as are able 
to throw light on the subject, and all are not only bound by 
oath, but made clearly to understand that they will incur ex- 
communication if they intentionally tamper with facts known 
to them. Besides the witnesses to the facts, some expert 
witnesses are called to testify to their quality and significance, 
and these, when miracles of healing are under consideration, 
are necessarily members of the medical profession. Some 
of them are brought forward by the Postulator, but two of 
high qualifications must always be called by the judges. 
These, too, are styled witnesses pro veritate,! and it is ex- 
pressly laid down that they need not be Catholics. Their 
function is to examine the person or persons alleged to be 
miraculously healed. They are to testify to the nature of 
the diseases from which they suffered, their present condi- 
tion after cure, the character of the cures, the practicability. 
or impracticability of achieving such cures by scientific 
methods, and lastly, to the persistency of the cures. 


1 In contrast to these witnesses fro ver state witnesses brought forward by the Postu- 
lator are styled witnesses ta favorem. 
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The evidence thus collected is wont to be voluminous, 
and the taking of it often extends over a considerable time, 
sometimes over years. When completed, revised, and ac- 
cepted by the diocesan court, the documents composing it 
are dispatched to Rome, to the Secretary of the Congregation 
of Rites. The next thing is for the Congregation to appoint 
a Commission to decide on and superintend the introduction 
of the cause, which, however, apart from dispensation, is 
held up for some ten years, except for the labours of what is 
called the “inchoative process,” that is to say, the process to 
take the evidence of witnesses whose state of health makes 
it uncertain if they will survive till the ten years are up. 
When the time for resuming the investigation draws near, a 
Cardinal Relator is appointed to preside over the inquiry in 
its new stage, and if satisfied with them, to bring the ac/a 
so far established before the Congregation of Rites. Also 
a Postulator in chief, resident at Rome, is now appointed to 
advocate the cause, the diocesan Postulator becoming his 
subordinate; and a Promotor Fidei, likewise resident at 
Rome, who should be an experienced official, well versed 
in the practice of the Roman Courts, to take over the func- 
tions hitherto locally discharged by the local Fiscal Procura- 
tor. If the Congregation and then the Pope approve of the 
processes referred to them, the cause is now introduced by. 
Papal decree, and the Servant of God now becomes a “ Vener- 
able’’ Servant of God. The first step in this new stage of 
the proceedings is to institute, by apostolic authority, a re- 
hearing of the acta of the informative process. As this needs 
to be done in the neighbourhood where the venerable Servant 
of God lived, and where the most important witnesses are at 
hand, judges are appointed for the purpose to act as dele- 
gates of the Holy See, who may be either the diocesan Bishop, 
with others added as assessors, or, if need be, a court quite 
differently composed. This re-hearing is for greater se- 
curity, and, when it is finished, its a@c/a are sent to Rome, 
where a whole series of further inquiries and examinations 
are instituted, the nature of which, however, now becomes 
critical rather than informative, the expert witnesses called in 
being men of wider and riper experience, and the Promotor 
Fidei exercising a very dominant influence. Innumerable 
formal discussions have to be gone through and decrees 
issued, over which months or even years are spent. We do 
not need to go into the details of all these, which follow the 
same lines as the process before the Ordinary. The essential! 
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point to notice is that they involve repeated re-hearings before 
the most competent of examiners. But the time at last comes 
when the whole matter can be referred to the Pope in person 
for his final decision. He may approve entirely or deem 
a postponement necessary till further evidence is obtainable. 
But if all goes well the time is now fixed by the Pope for the 
ceremony of formal beatification, which ordinarily takes 
place at St. Peters. The Venerable Servant of God may 
now be called Blessed, and a public cultus of him is sanc- 
tioned which, however, is so far only permissive, and within 
fixed limits of place or communities; nor does the Pope as 
yet take upon himself the responsibility of declaring ex 
cathedra that the new Beatus is in Heaven. 

To attain thus to the honours of beatification at least 
two miracles worked after death, through the intercession 
of the saint, must be satisfactorily established; and, if there 
has been any insufficiency in the evidence for heroicity in the 
case of a confessor, or that for martyrdom in the case of a 
martyr, then three such miracles must be established before 
the beatification can proceed. This, however, does not mean 
that the inquiry is confined to two or three miracles thus se- 
lected. There have often been several proposed, but the 
judges select the two or three which seem to them the best. 
Further, if it is desired to proceed to canonization, besides 
going through the whole process of the apostolic inquiry 
again, two more miracles worked by the saint subsequently 
to his beatification must be proved; and this of course in- 
volves that the canonization must stand over until Almighty 
God pleases to permit the working of these two supplementary 
miracles. There is one case more. Saints who died more 
than a hundred years before the severer legislation of Urban 
VIII. came into force, that is, before 1635, may have ac- 
quired a cultus by the shorter method of popular usage. This 
cultus, having been implicitly accepted by the Church, is re- 
garded as commendable, and the formal recognition of it 1s 
called equipollent beatification. For this no miracles are 
required, but if it is proposed to advance any such saint to 
canonization, four miracles instead of two must be estab- 
lished as wrought since the ceremony of equipollent beatifi- 
cation. 

From this outline of the long process, with its numerous 
inquiries and decrees, the reader can judge how far it is 
just to say, as it often is said by irresponsible critics, that 
ecclesiastical miracles rest on no better evidence than the 
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third or fourth hand reports of superstitious people, greedily 
accepted by over-credulous ecclesiastical judges. On the 
contrary, it can be confidently claimed that no other court in 
the world has a procedure better adapted, if so well adapted, 
for the authentication of historical facts. 

And that the system was carried out, in the many pro- 
cesses that have led up to canonization, in the same spirit of 
conscientious solicitude in which it was designed, may be 
seen by anyone who will take the pains to examine carefully 
the numerous official documents appertaining to these pro- 
cesses, which are usually obtainable in printed and published 
form. We have, for instance, before us as we write, the 
positio super miraculis (dated 1745), which was an item in 
the Apostolic process for the beatification of Blessed Andrew 
Bobola, a Jesuit missionary, who was martyred by the Cos- 
sacks at Janow in Lithuania, in 1657. It contains: (1) An 
“ Information” concerning eight signs or miracles, with the 
depositions of the witnesses appended to the account of each; 
(2) the animadversions of the Promotor of the Faith con- 
cerning the said signs and miracles; (3) the Answers of the 
Postulator to the said animadversions; (4) the advice pro 
veritate of Alexander Pascoli and Raymund Tarozzi (the 
medical men called in and officially deputed by Cardinal 
Corradino, the Relator of the Cause) concerning six of the 
signs or miracles brought forward. The text of this 
“ positio ” fills over 250 folio pages, and is in this an illus- 
tration of the thoroughness with which the points are wont 
to be investigated, and yet it is only one of several equally or 
even more elaborate “ positiones,” which the inquiry evoked. 
The account given by the Postulator and the testimonies in 
support of it seem to cover every, particle of the ground ;, 
the animadversions of the Promotor, which are most out- 
spoken and penetrative, include all, and more than all, than 
a modern scientific objector would be likely to urge; the 
replies to these animadversions are models of what straight- 
forward answers should be; and to readers not antecedently 
possessed by an anti-miraculist bias will appear thoroughly 
satisfactory. Pascoli and Tarozzi, two of the most eminent 
medical experts of their day, give their opinions manifestly 
in a spirit of complete liberty, but feel they can conscientiously 
adhere to the arguments of the Postulators, as against those 
of the Promotor Fidei. 

For those interested in the subject who have not access 
to these official documents, a study of some of the lives of 
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the saints in the Bollandist collection may be recommended. 
In the ordinary lives of the saints, though they usually have 
a chapter or two at the end on the miracles of the saint in 
question, the accounts of these are not usually given with 
sufficient details for the use of those who are anxious to judge 
discerningly of the evidence on which they rest. But in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, in which the life of each 
saint 1s examined critically, under the date assigned to it in 
the Calendar, the historical documents are given, in whole or 
in all the relevant portions, for the events of the saint’s life, 
and likewise for his miracles, especially for those which were 
accepted and cited in the decrees of canonization. Another 
work which should certainly be consulted is Benedict XIV.’s 
great work on the Beatification and Canonization of Saints. 
Benedict XIV., as Prosper Lambertini, had for many years 
prior to his elevation to the Episcopate practised in the courts 
of the Congregation of Rites, during the latter part of which 
he had held the office of Promotor of the Faith. He was, in- 
deed, the most famous holder of this responsible office. In his 
treatise, which is in seven volumes, he enters into every point 
connected with the processes of canonization, and through- 
out illustrates what he is explaining by examples drawn from 
his vast knowledge of the history of almost every cause that 
had come before the Congregation in his own days and ear- 
lier. His book is therefore a mirror in which one can see, as 
it were, the Congregation at work, and judge for oneself of 
the nature of its procedure as actually carried out, and of its 
strictness. According to Canon Macken, in this work by 
Benedict XIV. about 2,070 causes are considered. We take 
this opportunity to add that, according to the list given in 
Morone’s Dizionario di Erudizione, from the time of Urban 
VIII. to 1840 there had been fifty-four canonizations, not 
to speak of beatifications, the miracles for each of which 
had passed through the fire of the double process. And 
there have been many more since 1840. 

But here we must distinguish. It might be conceded 
that perhaps the Congregation is thus careful in ascertaining 
the truth of the facts. But does it follow that the experts and 
others who conducted these examinations in former centuries, 
imbued as they necessarily were with physiological ideas that 
are now exploded, were capable of giving a sound interpreta- 
tion to the pathological facts set before them? This is a very 
natural question to raise, but it is open to a twofold answer. 
In the first place where, as is so often the case, the facts so 
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carefully attested, with all the witnesses to the “ two ex- 
tremes,” as they were called technically (that is to say, the 
state of the subject before and after his cure) are before us, 
we ourselves have all the requisites for judging of the infer- 
ence, in other words, of the character (natural or supernatural) 
of the cure, in the fulness of our modern knowledge and 
experience. If, for instance, we can take such a past record 
as sure proof that a particular person was reduccd to the last 
stage of tuberculosis, with lungs destroyed and flesh emaciated, 
and that a few minutes later he was seen to rise from his bed 
suddenly in perfect health, with lungs regenerated and flesh 
restored to a normal condition, we can judge for ourselves 
whether this is explicable by any natural process. Presently 
we shall cite from a Bull of Canonization some cases of this 
sort. 

But, secondly, Benedict XIV.’s treatise lets us see what 
principles of interpretation in cases of miracles of healing (to 
confine ourselves to these) the experts of those days did go by. 
The canonization, it must be remembered, of a particular 
saint was never held to be a necessity for the Church; when a 
process was being held, the rule followed was to be always on 
the safe side, and to dismiss the application if it could not 
be made clear as the noon-day that the miracles offered were 
really such. It is in this spirit that Benedict XIV. propounds 
the following seven rules, which regulated the practices of the 
courts: 


Several things are necessary before the cure of a disease or 
infirmity can be accounted a miracle. (1) the disease must be 
grave in itself, and either impossible or extremely difficult to cure 
by natural means; (2) the disease must not be in the last stage 
of its state; (3) no medicine of a nature to cure the disease must 
have recently been taken, or at least none that has been taken has 
done any good; (4) the cure must have been sudden and instan- 
taneous; (5) the cure must not have becn defective and incom- 
plete but perfect; (6) no notable crisis or purging of the system 
must have closely preceded the restoration of health; (7) the 
disease cured must not have returned. 


Benedict XIV. explains at length what he means by each 
of these conditions. Briefly, the first is necessary, because 
light ailments or those easily curable are not deemed fit sub- 
jects for miracles. It would be ridiculous to regard the relief 
from a toothache, or recovery from a simple fracture of an 
arm which offered no complications, as miraculous. The 
second condition, and likewise the sixth, are expressed in 
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the language of the theory of the humoralists, according to 
which a disease ordinarily passes through four phases, and 
if cured, ends in one or other of three ways, one of which is 
a “crisis,” that is, a rapid defervescence of the disease, ac- 
companied by evacuation or purging of the system from the 
peccant admixture of humours. This theory in its entirety: 
is now antiquated, but “it was founded on careful observa- 
tion,” so far as that was possible in days when observation 
had fewer appliances at its service. And it remains true that 
some diseases, as measles, typhus, pneumonia, have their crisis, 
accompanied by “ critical evacuations ”,! which might well 
seem to patients to amount to Instantaneous cures, so that a 
warning not to lay stress on instantaneousness of this kind was 
needed. That no medicine must have been taken recently 
which was of a character to remedy the disease, or that reme- 
dies taken had proved unsuccessful, was again a condition 
on the side of security, for the idea was that the presump- 
tion stood for a cure by natural means, and, if suitable 
remedies had been recently taken, it might be that the cure 
was due to these, not to any miraculous agency. That the 
cure must have been sudden and instantaneous and, at the 
samc time, not defective or incomplete, but perfect, were con- 
ditions the necessity of which we have had to consider in 
regard to the Lourdes miracles. But these experts of the 
past were also alive to the necessity of certain reservations? 
If the cures were of a class altogether beyond the power of 
nature, as the resuscitation of a corpse, or the multiplication 
of bread, this question of instantaneousness did not arise. 
But when it was question of a cure which nature often showed 
herself capable of effecting, but only by a gradual process 
this condition was essential. It was seen, too, that the instan- 
taneousness required for the cure to be deemed miraculous 
was to be estimated morally not physically. “ It is sufficient 
for a miracle to be brought to pass gradually, provided it 
is accomplished within a space of time which, even though 
somewhat long, would be too short for a natural cure.” And 
as for the perfection of the cure it was seen that this must 
be limited to the cure of the disease itself, not necessarily. 
extended to its results, such as debility, want of appetite, 
maceration. The cure of these is often included in the mira- 
cle, but it may be left for nature to effect them in its own way 
gradually, if the Divine Author of the miracle so pleases. That 
there must have been no subsequent relapse is a condition 


1 See s.v, ‘Crisis, the article by Sir William Broadbent in Quain's Dictionary of 
Medicine. 
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that explains itself, and, as the processes began so late and 
lasted so long, it was a test easy to apply. 

These then were the rules by which the investigators were 
led in those past days, and we must recognize their fitness 
for determining the character of cures claimed to be miracu- 
lous. But again we must insist on the wealth of illustrations 
from the practice of the ecclesiastical courts with which Bene- 
dict XIV. confirms his exposition, also to the studies of speci- 
fic diseases and their cures, with which this fourth book of 
his treatise abounds, as on fevers, on cancer and ulcers, on gan- 
grene, &c.—and on hysteria, of which last he says that he has 
often known of cures from hysteria brought forward by Postu- 
lators of causes, but never known any of them to succeed. 
He has besides a study of the effects of imagination in caus- 
ing unreal and transitory cures, in which he shows himself 
wide awake to this aspect of the investigation of miracles. 

We have promised to give some illustration of our con- 
tention that, when we have the relevant facts duly authenti- 
cated by the strict process of canonical inquiry through which 
they have been passed in former centuries, we are ourselves 
in a position to judge in the light of modern knowledge, if 
they point to the cures being beyond the power of nature, 
and therefore miraculous. Here indeed we are faced with 
a difficulty. It would be easy to bring forward in support 
of this contention a goodly number of miracles thus accepted 
in former centuries as a basis for beatifications or canoniza- 
tions, but this is impracticable within the limits of such an 
article as this. On the other hand, if we confine ourselves, 
as we propose to do, to the miracles thus accredited to one 
particular saint, this basis may seem too narrow. Still the 
instance of a single saint will suffice to illustrate what we 
mean, and there is a certain advantage in studying the whole 
of a single case rather than making selections from a great 
number. Besides when once in a single instance we have 
made clear our meaning, the reader will be able to inter- 
pret for himself, and on.the same principles, numberless 
others of the same class which he can find in the sources we 
have indicated higher up, namely, in Bulls of Canonization, 
the Acta Sanctorum, and Benedict's great treatise. 

The case we are taking as an illustration is that of St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal, the Foundress of the Order of the 
Visitation. She is a saint whose history is generally known, 
and is of special interest because of her close association 
with St. Francis de Sales. Moreover, the account of her 
miracles in Benedict XIV.’s Decretum super miraculis illus- 
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trates also the solicitude of the Holy See to make sure of its 
ground. 

In this case, through some misunderstanding on the part 
of the local authorities as to the purport of the decree of 
Urban VIII. requiring an interval of many years between 
the death of the servant of God and the introduction of his 
cause into the Congregation of Rites, there had been no official 
inquiry into the virtues of this saint until a date so far subse- 
quent to her death that no eyewitnesses of her life and virtues 
still survived. On that account, although the evidence taken as 
to the life seemed in itself sufficient, especially as it included 
the recorded judgment on it of St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Vincent of Paul, it was requisite that four miracles in- 
stead of two, wrought since her death, should be proved by 
the evidence, always necessary in the case of miracles, of 
eyewitnesses. These four were “ selected out of several which 
the Postulators had exhibited for examination and approba- 
tion,” and which, “ the experts deputed for truth had not 
hesitated to recognize as miraculous.” We give them as they 
are described in the decree without any attempt to modernize 
the language: 

Gabrielle Morel from her birth to the age of fifteen suf- 
fered in the hip, thigh, leg! and foot of the right side, 
which were shorter by half a palm than those on the left, with 
the result that the body leant over on the right side causing 
deformity and lameness. She was forbidden to kneel even 
for a short time without the aid of a cushion under her right 
knee, still more to walk without the aid of a high shoe to 
support the heel and allow the toes to touch the ground. 
Also the right leg was somewhat dried up and less cap- 
able of being nourished and warmed than the left. As she 
had been thus afflicted from birth, it had been thought use- 
less to try remedies. She wished to be a nun, but had been 
rejected by one convent and feared to be rejected by another. 
In her distress she began a Novena to the Venerable Jane 
Frances, as she then was. On the fourth day she could genu- 
flect and could kneel evenly on both knees, and on the ninth 
and last day of the Novena she found that her right leg 
and right foot had become in length, in strength, in plump- 
ness, in warmth, and feeling, equal in every respect to the 
left; that all her lameness was gone, that she had obtained 
the complete use of her limbs, and a perfect power of 
walking. 


1“ Tibia." But the term here means not exclusively the bone so called, but the 
whole of the lower leg. 
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Elizabeth Dronier, a Visitation nun at Saint-Amour, ever 
since her eighth year had been a sufferer from more than one 
ailment. Diarrhcea, stomach-pains, rheumatism, constant 
fever, violent cough had made her very weak. But when she 
had grown up and become a professed nun her fever became 
much sharper, and her vomiting was so frequent that she 
could retain neither food nor drink, but threw up fresh blood, 
and one of her left ribs appeared to be raised out of its natural 
situs, For a long time the doctors applied all the remedies 
their skill suggested, but eventually they gave her case up 
as hopeless. For three months from then she had been con- 
fined to her bed, and lay there half-dead, so reduced in 
strength that she not only had to be on her back motionless 
and sleepless, but entirely lost her voice. At last when death 
was approaching she invoked the Servant of God, Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and began a Novena of prayers. On 
the concluding day of this Novena, after Holy Communion, 
delivered in an instant from all her ailments, and restored 
and confirmed in strength, she sprang up from her bed, put 
on her clothes, in private and in public returned thanks to 
her benefactress, sat down to the common meals, and from 
that time onwards in enduring health discharged all, even 
the heaviest and most difficult, duties of her religious life. 

Clara de Rubeis was a girl of Roman birth, whose mother 
had died of phthisis, and who from being constantly with 
her had herself contracted this disease. She suffered from 
slow and persistent fever, from headaches, nausea, laboured 
breathing, difficulty of lying on her right side, and a tire- 
some and constant cough, yellowish and purulent expectora- 
tion, mixed at times with fresh blood, and had besides putrid 
cavities in her lungs. Loss of voice, continuous cold sweats, 
emaciation of the whole body, testified to the progress of 
the wasting disease, and so reduced was her strength that the 
parish priest, who had given her all the sacraments, thought 
she was actually dead until he applied a lighted candle to 
her mouth. When she had been abandoned by the doctors 
for nine months, and was at death's door, she invoked the 
Venerable Servant of God and began a nine days’ prayer. 
From the third or fourth to the ninth day the power of the 
disease was overmastered. Her fever, her cough, her sweats, 
her sleeplessness, her purulent discharges ceased; the colour 
returned to her cheeks, appetite to her stomach, strength to 
her whole body; and she went straight out of doors and 
showed herself, in the sight of all, perfectly healed. 
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Eugenia Throchon, a professed nun of the Order of the 
Visitation at Saumur, in the diocese of Angers, was the subject 
of the fourth miracle. In the third year from her attainment 
of puberty she was seized with a quotidian fever and convul- 
sive cough. When she grew up she was afflicted by a terrible 
asthma, and her difficulty of breathing became so grave 
that her life seemed in danger if she were not relieved by 
frequent bleeding, repeated often the same day. And in 
this state she continued for nearly eight years. But all the 
remedies tried proved vain, especially the emetics given to 
cause vomiting, which made her much worse. The diseased 
humour was thus made to settle down on her left side, and 
brought on a serious paralysis which, after persisting for 
several months, at length deprived her of all movement in 
arm and leg, and much diminished her power of feeling in 
those limbs. For forty days, at least, she remained in this 
last condition, during which no medical aid was given her, 
and such was the relaxation of her nerve force that when the 
nuns wished to move her from one place to another they 
found it necessary to draw along the leg which hung loose 
by tying a string to it. In her distress she made a Novena 
to the Venerable Servant of God. Towards the close of the 
last day of which, made whole in a moment, she got up, 
walked, knelt down, and performed all the duties of life 
which had been so long interrupted. - 

In the decree Benedict XIV., after giving this com- 
pendious account of the four miracles, tells us that though 
they had received all the necessary approvals, he himself, 
before he could go further, had felt some difficulty about 
the fourth, particularly on the ground that the paralysis had 
only lasted forty days when it was cured, and perhaps, there- 
fore, hardly reached the standard of a disease difficult to 
cure; and also about the first and third, on the ground that in 
these the cures, though completed within the nine days, had 
not been instantaneous but reached by a gradual process dur- 
ing several days. Being in this mind he had called the two 
experts who had written their reports pro veritate, and had 
asked them to think the case over again and, after a suit- 
able delay, send him in another report. He also tells us that 
he likewise called in his own head physician, in whose skill, 
as of one who had effected more than forty difficult cures, 
he had great confidence, and had desired him to report inde- 
pendently of the other two on the same data of facts. All 
three reported in entire agreement that “ if not in their sub- 
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stance, at least considering the mode and time in which they 
were wrought, these cures exceeded the power of nature.” 
On this he accepted all the four, but perhaps to give a further 
Satisfaction to his hesitations he admitted, not for a technical 
reason along with the four, but as a supplementary confirma- 
tion, another cure from a scirrhous tumour in the liver region, 
to external appearance of the size of a man’s fist, which, 
together with atrophy of the leg consequent on paralysis that 
ensued on the tumour, was cured, instantaneously and in every 
respect, on the invocation of the same Servant of God, and 
proved lasting. | 
S. F. S. 


THE WORLD’S MISER. 
I. i 
A miser with an eager face 


Sees that each roseleaf is in place. 


He keeps beneath strong bolts and bars 
The piercing beauty of the stars. 


The colours of the dying day 
He hoards as treasure—well He may !— 


And saves with care (lest they be lost) 
The dainty diagrams of frost. 


He counts the hairs of every head, 

And grieves to see a sparrow dead. 
II. 

Among the yellow primroses 

He holds His summer palaces, 

And sets the grass about them all 

To guard them as His spearmen small. 

He fixes on each wayside stone 

A mark to shew it as His Own, 

And knows when raindrops fall through air 

Whether each single one be there, 


That gathered into ponds and brooks 
They may become His picture books, 


To show in every spot and place 
The living glory of His face. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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I. 
THE MESSAGE. 


But this I know, I pray a God above 

To grant to me no easing of my pain, 

Till I have won—Love’s high reward of Love— 

Your soul washed free from stain. 
HELEN FOSTER let the magazine from which she had been 
reading drop into her lap, but kept, perhaps unconsciously, 
a finger inits pages. Like a message from another soul to her 
own, these words had arrested and startled her—laid a swift, 
uncrring finger on a deep substratum of consciousness of 
which Helen herself was not now always aware. “ The Price” 
the little three-versed poem called itself, and re-opening the 
book, she read again the introductory stanzas of the unknown 
messenger: 


Fragrance and light—sweet air so full of song— 
The air of that Fair Garden where we met ; 
How could you do your soul and mine such wrong, 
How will you pay your debt? 


I cannot tell what Prompter spoke your part, 
Nor why you slew the faith you played to win, 
Nor why lies scarlet deep across my heart 
The record of your sin. 

So quiet the words were, so weary of questioning, so long- 
accustomed to pain! Who was this man or woman who knew 
these things so well, the things that had once belonged to 
the hidden life of Helen Foster, sitting alone in the fragrant 
March twilight, teeming now with memories! In the 
pleasant room—a place of pretty culture and artistic, unob- 
trusive luxuriousness—bowls of hyacinths and daffodils dif- 
fused into the dimness delicate colour and scent; outside the 
western-facing window the sun dropped warmly behind mist- 
veiled planes; and the firelight shot caressing gleams over 
picturesque china and silver on the tea-table at her side. 

These were things that belonged to pleasantness, of 
which, into Helen’s life, there had fallen to the outward eye 
an enviable abundance; but, as the writer of those quiet words 
and Helen herself knew, the things that belonged to Peace 
had nothing to do with these. For the price of Peace, she 
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had long suspected, might be blood, but it was not pleasant- 
ness. Yet, or so it seemed, that price was often paid and no 
Peace followed. 

Time had dealt very graciously with Helen. Youth must 
always have found her graceful, but maturity had perhaps 
added a subtler charm. Her blue eyes had some indefin- 
able quality of distinction which Time could not touch; and 
the naturally waving grey hair, piled unaffectedly within a 
broad, black velvet, was more pleasing than many a young 
girl’s gold. But in something other than these lay the per- 
suasiveness of Helen's personality. The fact that she was, 
incidentally, by birth, what is termed “a lady ” was self-evi- 
dent; but an interior aristocracy of character had produced 
that very different result of combining forces—“ a fine lady.” 
She was incapable of making a rudely-wounding speech or of 
doing a malicious action. Nobleness obliged her otherwise. 

Nevertheless, though middle-age had certainly overtaken 
her, Helen Foster was Helen Foster still. And twenty years 
ago that had happened which, rudely striking across her paths 
of pleasantness, had opened her eyes to that greatest of the 
world’s mysteries—the blood-stained path to Peace. 

She had reached thirty before, from among her many 
admirers, one had power to touch her. Then suddenly, un- 
expectedly, and completely, her heart capitulated. Ina Fair 
Garden of unimagined fragrance and light, Love and Helen 
walked hand in hand. It was Adrian Rolf, the painter of 
that year’s much-talked-of picture, whose hand unlocked the 
gate of Paradise; his, too, that closed it. No other hand 
could have achieved, for Helen, the opening or shutting of 
that gate. 

The coming of the light and its quenching in horrible 
darkness had alike been swift. 

Society heard of, chattered over, and prophesied a good 
many things.about a certain sudden engagement between two 
of its favourites, one too long un-engaged. Then it heard, 
as suddenly, that no marriage would take place. Society 
speculated freely over the first announcement, but over the 
second its speculations extended quite beyond the limits of 
the season. Yet Helen’s shoulders continued to be held with 
the same sure dignity, her eyes still smiled proudly, her 
silence was impenetrable. There would be no marriage—that 
was all. 

But God had gone out of Helen’s sky. When, too, she 
had adored Him for revealing Himself. That was the core 
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of the wound, the depth of the darkness. God had cheated 
her in His gift of the highest. Adrian Rolf was only like 
other men, and—he had deceived her; quite surely, if silently, 
lied to her. He had not come to her with that hidden story 
and proved then the power and strength of her loving. She 
had given her late-awakened heart, offered her pride in proud 
surrender, her soul in glad abandonment to—a common man 
with a common story. Perhaps it was the commonness that, 
at first, hurt most. The lips she had kissed, the manhood she 
had worshipped, were never her lover’s to give. Some- 
where, in a country village, there lived a woman who, un- 
bound by rites of Church or State, was Adrian Rolf’s wife. 
And she—Helen—had gloried in that hope as the most ex- 
quisite that earth could realize. 

Common, false, and stained . . . Adrian! 

It was like some hideous joke God played upon her. The 
words echoed drearily in some numbed region of tortured 
consciousness, and fell slowly into her life's terrible silence, 
each word a drop of blood. 

Stained, and false, and common . . . Adrian! 

So Love was crucified, its altar desecrated, its tomb left 
empty indeed. Oh, happy women, whose dead were em- 
balmed in memory’s spices, fragrant and clean! She had 
no grave at which to kneel and pray! 

Then, out of the darkness, there struggled a ray of light. 
Helen, stunned by the awfulness of Death, began to dream 
of Resurrection. No longer could she call on God—proudly 
—spreading out before Him the splendour of His gift; but, 
a very beggar, abject and broken-hearted, might she not, 
kneeling in the dust at His feet, hold out her pierced and 
bleeding hands? Was there another gift in His holding so 
incomparably precious that, to win it, all the suffering were 
but a small price to pay? 

With the coming of that dream, the tears of healing broke 
over and washed away the Jditlerness of grief; no longer 
was its burden intolerable. Abject and broken-hearted, 
kneeling in the dust at His feet, the gift Helen pleaded with 
God for was the soul of Adrian Rolf. 

And the days passed, and the weeks, the months and 
the years—and out of the silence came not a word. It was 
many years now since Helen had ceased to pray. 

Whence then came it, in the sweet spring twilight, strik- 
ing rudely across her life’s pleasant pathway, this startling 
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and arresting finger laid on the closed records of those half- 
forgotten years of ceaseless pain? 

The daffodil light had faded from the sky, the rosy glow 
behind the planes merged into dun and purple, the Kensing- 
ton sparrows had ceased to twitter, and still Helen sat on in 
the dusk. Not until a maid came in to move the tea-things 
did she lay aside her book. 


But this I know, I pray a God above 
To grant to me no easing of my pain 
Till I have won .. . i 


Truly the words of the unknown sufferer might once have 
been her own, but what had ther life to show of victory? 
And how long was it since she had ceased to pray? 

“ Miss de Vane is dining, Mary. You haven’t forgotten? 
And that we’d like dinner at seven?” 


JI. 
THE PRICE DEMANDED. 

Helen always looked back upon the summer which 
brought her little Marie de Vane’s friendship with tender 
and particular pleasure. 

A long holiday, spent that year in Brittany, led to the ac- 
quaintance of the de Vanes, an old Norman-Breton family; 
a mutual attraction, half-amused on Helen’s part, half-wor- 
shipful on Marie’s, ripened into one of those real unions of 
sympathy not infrequent between women of far-apart ages 
and widely-differing characteristics. The freshness and art- 
lessness of the little Bretonne—Marie was much more Breton 
than French—her grave candour and unconscious unworldli- 
ness—perhaps her unconcealed devotion—were a refreshment 
to the older, more sophisticated woman of the world. A pic- 
ture hanging in Helen’s bedroom, some “ Head of a Saint”’ 
unknown, picked up at a Kensington art-shop, had been pur- 
chased because the sweet purity of the downcast lids, the 
look of a happy secret hovering în the corners of the mouth, 
the rounded chin, the brow, had all suggested Marie. 

To Marie, from the first, Helen was a revelation, an em- 
bodiment of an ideal. Her young heart was led a willing pri- 
soner, her impressionable mind found constant stimulus. The 
end of the summer meant something of grief to both. Letters 
since had done their best to continue a happy intercourse, 
but neither cared for letter-writing; and, though affection 
was still what it had been, its outward expression had some- 
what lapsed, till, this year, a long visit to Marie’s relations in 
England led to a renewal and strengthening of ties. 
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Helen, waiting in her softly-lighted room, very graceful 
and queenly, speculated on the contents of that little note 
which heralded Marie’s return from a month in Cornwall. 
For Marie’s people were, some of them, artist folk. She had 
been visiting a painter uncle at Newlyn. 

“So much has happened. Dearest, I have so much to 
tell you. I couldn’t write it. To-morrow we will talk.” 

A smile touched Helen’s lips. 

“So much has happened.” 

Youth generally means one thing by that. Surely the 
maiden had not lost her heart in that land of glamour and 
seascape painters. 

Suddenly, the smile faded. Love! Love—and all it 
sometimes meant! Helen’s heart cried out in a quick, un- 
reasoning fear. Ah, no! God would surely save Marie from 
what love had meant—to her. 

And then it was Marie herself, in the quaintly-fashioned 
white frock that so well expressed her, with a bunch of lilies 
in her hands, who stood beside her. 

“ But how well we are looking!” 

Helen held at arm’s length the girlish figure, scanning 
with affectionate amusement a somehow different Marie—the 
Saint of the picture, sweet, pure, cloistered, yet surrounded, 
as it were, by a rose-flushed halo—was it of some new-found 
joy? 

“Quite radiantly well,” Helen repeated, and turned up 
the decisive little chin, tenderly. 

“ Your lilies,” said Marie, and put close arms round her 
friend’s neck in silence. 

After dinner she brought the big hearth-cushion close to 
Helen's chair, leaned her head against its arm, and did not at 
once begin to talk. 

Then the story came. 

Yes, Love had come to Marie, quite wonderful, quite un- 
deserved, for he was much older than she, and as to wisdom 

.1 Also he was very great—and famous. How it could 
possibly have happened, she did not know. He had not 
spoken till the day before yesterday, then he had told Uncle 
Noel, and they had all travelled to town together. He was 
staying at his hotel quite near, and to-morrow she should 
bring him to call. No; not a Newlyn painter, but, yes, an 
artist. Why, Helen must, of course, know all about him. 
An R.A., and knighted two years ago . . . hisname.. .” 
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Helen’s hands came from behind and playfully blind- 
folded her. The hands did not tremble. But this one mo- 
ment must be seized and held before Marie’s eyes met hers, 
and when that happened she must not flinch. 

“I think it is’—there was even a quite imperceptibly 
forced note of gaiety in the voice—“ I think it is Sir Adrian 
Rolf,” said Helen. 


III. 
“* BUT A LIE THAT IS HALF A TRUTH .. .” 


Sir Adrian Rolf lingered over his breakfast and his let- 
ters. One he still held in his hand. The daintily-written, 
womanly little note furnished him indeed with copious matter 
for reflection. Helen had written it close on midnight yester- 
day and ensured unhindered delivery. He could not refuse 
the gracefully-worded request that he would come and see 
her, she was sure she might ask him to be not later than 
eleven, to-morrow morning. Marie had told her . . . she 
would keep congratulations till they met. He would not, 
please, be later than eleven. 

It was a fine “artist” hand that held the letter, and the 
eyes that, gazing away from it, narrowed in absorbed con- 
templation of its contents, were fine too; clear blue, sharply 
contrasting with the abundant, slightly grizzled, brown hair. 
A magnetic face; power was there and the power to draw; 
something in it also suggested—was it a charm or a weakness? 
—a capability for being responsively drawn. 

He held the letter in his hand and the blue eyes nar- 
rowed. So she meant to use her power! How? Not in any 
small or mean-souled manner. That was not Helen. But 
to what quixotic lengths of absurdity a woman’s sense of 
friendship for a woman might lead . . .? The possibili- 
tles were not reassuring. 

Did she mean to drag from its grave, to smirch with it 
Marie’s whiteness, that foolish, sordid story of passion- 
tempted youth, so respectably buried long ago? For there 
were no chances of inopportune revelations as before. The 
woman herself was dead, the child had lived but a year. 
Helen had thrown him over, had spoilt some of the best 
years of life for him, for no other woman could ever be to him 
just what she had been . . . And now, when again there 
opened out a prospect, a promise of warm, sweet fulfilment, 
would she snatch it from him? No; Marie should not know, 
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there was no need for her to know; to tell the naked truth 
would be in itself a cruel, half-falsehood. He was 
that which Marie believed him to be, and not that hot- 
blooded boy who had paid so dearly for one detected devia- 
tion from the path so few men trod straightly. How many 
men could better his record? He would not give her up. 
She trusted him. 

Yet it was that very thought which, rising uppermost as 
he stood an hour later on Helen’s doorstep, pricked most 
remorselessly his confident self-assurances. Marie, with her 
innocent woman's soul, her glad, truth-telling eyes—trusted 
him. Would she trust him if she knew the truth was being 
hidden from her? 

He had heard the story of the friendship in a burst of 
shy, rapturous confidence, one winter’s day so soft and mild 
they had sat by the shore together and watched the mag- 
nificent foam-crested tumble of the green-blue Cornish sea. 
And he had listened, mostly in silence, till Marie chaffed him 
—shyly. Men were not interested in women’s friendships, 
but let him wait till he saw this friend of hers. He would not 
wonder then |! 

He had questioned, deftly, stabbing himself with each 
conclusive answer, and Marie had, at last, exclaimed: “ Why 
you really are interested!” Upon which he had, deftly again, 
just avoided a too-apparent desire for more pointed evidence 
as to Miss Foster’s identity. Not that he needed it! He 
knew beyond a doubt, almost before the mention of her name, 
who Marie's friend was. But he needed all his trained self- 
command when, later, he held the cherished photograph in 
his hand. Helen was Helen still; grey hair became her; 
she looked like a French marquise. 

“ Charming!” he said, as he very carefully returned the 
picture, and Marie could not tell why the word chilled her. 
She took the photograph quickly. She did not want those 
near, dear hands to touch it. They were suddenly stranger's 
hands. 

Vividly he recalled that little scene as, standing on 
Helen's doorstep, he waited for the door to open. 


IV. 
THE PRICE PAID. 


Morning sunshine poured into Helen’s pleasant room with 
its windows facing east and west. It touched the daffodils 
and hyacinths in their bowls of Devon ware, danced on the 
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gold-lettered backs of books, and brought into kindly 
light the gracious moulding of the woman who waited there— 
for Marie’s lover. It was the same room in which she had 
waited, twenty years ago,—for her own. In this room where 
they had parted, now again they were to meet. A woman 
had come between them then—a wronged, unhappy woman. 
And now ——? She was so happy, Marie, so secure in her 
new-found Paradise! 

Was there, then, no end to the relentless circles that 
spread from one sin-weighted stone throne heedlessly into 
the fathomless pool of Life? Three women—all wronged— 
and two who loved each other. And of these, one must hold 
the stabbing knife! For Marie must know. From last 
night’s long hours of tortured confusion, that had emerged 
clear. Marie must know—and choose. She had not chosen 
yet. She had walked into Paradise—blindfolded. 


As he came into the room, and she rose with her inevitable 
grace to meet him, they made a pleasant picture standing 
in the March sunshine, the tall, distinguished-looking man 
and woman. She saw that his hair was threaded with grey, 
but there was the same little ripple above the left temple. 
Her hand, he recognized, was the same beautiful hand as he 
touched it in their carefully careless greeting. 

“ You sent forme .. .” 

(Yes; it was there he used to sit, and that was his way 
exactly, leaning a little forward. She wanted to say: “ Stay 
just as you are; don’t move!’’) 

“I came atonce .. .” 

(The voice, too, and his eyes, unchanged! He had not 
deteriorated. Marie might be proud! ) 

“It was good of you to come . . .” 

(Still that little high-bred gesture with which she em- 
phasized her words! But she had forgotten, evidently for- 
gotten, their past was nothing to her now. So much the bet- 
ter; but, well, perhaps he had not, quite, forgotten. ) 

“It was very good of you to come . . . I was sure you 
would . . . Marie told me last night . . .” 

(Oh! It was going to be horribly hard, after alll How 
should she get it done? ) 

He waited in a silence which seemed to her, and to him- 
self, cruel. She could not expect him to help her to strike. 
He waited—for the blow ; and as she turned from him, gazing 
with a troubled brow into the dancing fire-flames, he noted 
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dispassionately the fine, unspoiled cheek-line, the satisfying 
poise of her head. It was always her fineness which had 
chiefly attracted him. Yet, even as he noted these, and re- 
membered, there rose before him candid, far-apart, surren- 
dering eyes, which trusted him—a girl's face incomprehen- 
sibly dear. He waited, fiercely determined to yield— 
nothing. 

Suddenly, Helen turned her head. The little impulsive 
gesture carried with it an appeal. 

* She is very dear to me,” she said. 

“ And to me,” he answered, smiling. 

Last night, after Marie’s departure, she had thought out, 
with throbbing temples and a tossing heart, what she would 
say to him; had arranged, quite logically, the steps by which 
she would lead him up to the only possible solution of the 
problem—perfect frankness with Marie for truth’s sake. And 
now, those so carefully-thought-out steps tumbled headlong, 
and there was only one path to take, swift, intuitive, sim- 
ple: the heart’s way, not the head’s. She took it recklessly. 

“ What does one want most from those we love?” 

It was an arrow shot at a venture, but it went straight, 
dealing his already pierced seif-assurances a deadly blow. 
What was it in Marie he most feared to lose? 

Quickly she read in his face her answer. Quickly she 
followed up the advantage gained. What if the old wound 
was again torn open? ‘The price was worth paying. She 
was fighting for another woman's heart. The price must. 
be paid. 

“It was ¢hat,”’ she said, hurrying, in a lovely, seif-for- 
getfulness, over the pitiful words; “it: was that hurt most 

. long ago. I did not know—lI believed you—other- 
wise. You did not—trust me.” 

“And if I had?” 

(It was brutal. He knew it to be brutal.) 

“If I had told you all, how would things, then, have been 
different?” 

“ We will not ask that now,” she answered, and he had 
the grace to feel swift shame at the sweetness and the sadness 
of her voice; “ but the deepest wound was that you did not 
tell me, that my thought of you, you allowed to be—false.”’ 

“There is nothing now to tell. . . . They are dead and 
I am free.”’ 

Even as the words left his lips, he realized savagely their 
baseness. He read his own self-condemnation in the shrink-- 
ing denial of her face. 
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“Oh, the past is never dead!” she cried. “ Wrong is 
wrong for ever. It is part of ourselves and we cheat those 
we love to hide it from them. Forgiveness is the new life 
that may come out of the old wrong, but the hidden wrong 
makes forgiveness impossible; it blocks the way.” 

“ I cannot lose her,” he muttered, in the crude selfish- 
ness of pain. ‘The past is dead—and buried. I am what 
she thinks me.” 

“ Are your’’—the force of the question lost nothing in the 
quiet manner of putting—‘ then why have you any fear? You 
are desperately afraid. And because you are afraid, you lie 
to her. Yes,” she went on, in answer to his protesting ex- 
clamation, “ you lie to her, and—you do not trust her. 

Is that a new view to you?’’—for again he protested hotly; 
“it is the truth. No; you do not trust her; neither do you 
possess her love. . . . Ah, wait—that, too, is true. Only 
the love that knows all and loves still is love in very truth. 
You . . .” tears sprang to her eyes and the words faltered. 
“You . . . deceived . . . one woman—long ago; you 
gavc her no chance of forgiving. Perhaps she was not, then, 
great enough for forgiveness. Perhaps circumstances, then, 
were different. I don’t know, now, I can’t tell you, how that 
woman would have acted had you not deceived her. But 

. you taught her love—and, yes, you brought her agony. 
And, to-day, she begs you, for love’s sake, not to deceive 
another woman whom she—and you—love. Marie is not a 
child. Give her—and love—freedom. I think she is great 
enough to know—all. She is coming this morning. I am 
expecting her now. I shall leave you together.” 

The dusk was falling, the sun again dropped warmly be- 
hind the planes, and Helen sat in her pleasant room alone 
with memory. Only yesterday, just at this hour, it had come, 
the message from that stranger soul to her own. 

She had paid the price. And she had won. By Marie, 
too, the price must needs be paid. The price is always paid, 
for no man liveth or dieth, or loveth or sinneth—to himself. 
But Helen had rightly gauged her friend’s capacity. Marie 
was “great enough.” 

The words of the little poem floated, again, softly through 
the twilight: 

But this I know, I pray a God above 
To grant to me no easing of my pain, 


Till I have won—Love’s high reward of Love— 
Your soul washed free from stain. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


The ‘ Hymnal Noted.” 


THE publication, in a handsome volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, of the Collected Hymns, Carols and Sequen- 
ces of John Mason Neale! will be welcomed by all lovers 
of religious poetry. They are indeed sufficiently acquainted 
with his literary work in verse and prose, to be aware of 
Neale’s supreme excellence, whether as author or translator ; 
but his verse has been scattered through many little volumes, 
one at least—the S¢. Margarets Hymnal—not readily acces- 
sible, or embodied in collections of miscellaneous composi- 
tions. To Catholics especially, a volume, consisting as it 
does largely of translations of Latin ecclesiastical verse, will 
be the more welcome in that Neale’s versions find no place in 
the hymn-books in use in our churches; the one exception to 
this is The Armagh Hymnal, published by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland, in which the hymns, unfortunately, are 
not given as Neale wrote them but as they were modified 
and proportionately spoiled by the compilers of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, to their author's expressed annoyance. 
The volume of Collected Hymns presents so much ma- 
terial of varied interest that it would be impossible to deal 
with it as a whole within the limits of an article in this 
Review. I propose, therefore, to confine myself on this occa- 
sion to a consideration of that portion of the volume in which 
is reproduced 7he Hymnal Noted—the earliest of a series 
of hymn-books which have proved an effectual method of 
propagating Anglican teaching. From the first the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement had recognized the importance of 
a literary propaganda—whether in the form of weighty 
volumes such as The Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
or of pamphlets, such as the Zracts for the Times, or of 
tales, such as the numerous historical and other stories, the 
best of which were written by Neale. To Neale was due the 
suggestion that what had been done in the directions indi- 
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cated should be further developed, and that a hymn-book 
should form part of the scheme by which the Anglican 
Church should claim continuity with the Church of pre- 
Reformation days. 

The lines on which such a hymn-book should be con- 
structed are indicated in an exceedingly interesting unsigned 
article of forty pages contributed by Neale to the Christian 
Remembrancer for October, 1849, entitled “ English Hymn- 
ology, its History and Prospects.” In this he passes in re- 
view twenty-six existing and popular hymn-books, pointing 
out their defects and suggesting the necessity for a return to 
the pre-Reformation standard of hymnody. At the Reforma- 
tion, he says, the hymns of the ancient offices were not trans- 
lated, and 


could not by the hands then employed in ecclesiastical matters 
be rendered into another and that a comparatively barbarous 
tongue. One attempt the Reformers made—the version of the 
Veni Creator in the Ordinal—and that, so far perhaps fortunately, 
was the only one. Cranmer, indeed, expressed some casual 
hope that men fit for the office might be induced to come forward, 
but the idea of a hymnology of the time of Henry VIII may make 
us feel thankful that the Primate’s wish was not carried out. 


The unsatisfactory nature of the standard Protestant 
hymn-books and of the teaching of their authors, largely 
nonconformist, 1s demonstrated by Neale in no measured 
terms. Among these the hymns of Isaac Watts are singled 
out for special condemnation: it would appear that mem- 
bers of his family, if not Neale himself, suffered under the in- 
fliction of these terrible compositions, and it was to free 
the young from this “ yoke,” as he calls it, that he wrote his 
Hymns jor Children, published in 1843.1! It was by a re- 
action that, ‘‘ rushing into an opposite extreme, the leaders 
of the [High Church] movement eschewed the very name of 
a hymn ”’; the metrical version of the Psalms by Nahum Tate 
and Nicholas Brady, which was in those days appended to 
the Book of Common Prayer and thus assumed a certain 
sanction, was used, and Keble published another version, “ in 
hopelessness that chanting would ever take a firm hold of 
the English people, and that a hymnology could be formed 
for the use of the Church.” Hymns, it should be remem- 
berd, are not recognized as part of the ordinary Prayer- 


1 See Letters of John Mason Neale, D.D. (1910), p. 46. 
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book office: a place at Mattins and Evensong is provided for 
an “anthem,” but there is no mention of a hymn; and the 
early High Churchmen, unlike their successors, were very 
“ prayer-booky.” | 

Neale then proceeds to lay down the principles on which 
“the Hymnology, the composition of which we are contem- 


plating,” was to be composed: 


In modern languages a translation will fail in conveying the 
true meaning of the original unless it adopts the same species 
of verse . . . it is desirable that we should be able to employ 
the same ancient tune to a translation of the same ancient hymn. 


It is in this respect that the /ymnal Noted differed from 
all previous efforts in the direction of bringing translations 
of the ancient hymns into popular use. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that such translations had not already been 
made;! in the same year that Neale was writing, Caswall, 
not yet a Catholic, had published his Zyra Catholica, and 
earlier still (1841) John Chandler had published a 
book called Zhe Hymns of the Church, which had been 
largely used by Oldknow in his Hymus for the Services of 
the Church (1850). But in none of these, even when “ the 
same species of verse ” was employed, were the ancient tunes 
supplied; it is in this that the Hymnal Noted stands as a 
pioneer, and indeed to which it owes its name, which may 
perhaps demand a word of explanation. The Anglicanism of 
the forties and fifties was largely associated with the restora- 
tion of the Church's music, and the “ notes ” to which allu- 
sion is made were those of the ancient “ plain-song,” as we 
then always called it. Thomas Helmore, who filled towards 
the music of the hymns a place similar to that which Neale 
occupied with regard to the words, had already produced 
A Manual of Plain Song and a Psalter Noted in which the 
note or notes appeared over each syllable; and the hymns 
were printed in the same manner. The title thus applied 
strictly only to the music edition—that without notes was 
styled “The Words of the Hymnal Noted ’’—although it be- 
came convenient to apply the short title to both. 

The scheme indicated in the Christian Rememobran- 
cer soon began to take shape; information as to its progress 
may be gleaned from the Zef¢fers to which reference has 
already been made. Ina letter to Benjamin Webb—on Sep- 


l See page c of Dr. Frere’s admirable introduction to the ‘' Historical Edition” 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909), which well deserves separate publication. 
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tember 1, 1849—his fellow-worker in the Cambridge Camden 
Society (established 1839), and in the Ecclesiological 
Society which in 1845 succeeded it—Neale gives a précis of 
the Christian Remembrancer article, and combats Webb's ob- 
jections to hymns in general. Webb, in reply, expresses hig 
conviction that “ the age of hymns has passed: happy those 
who can use the ancient Latin ones!” By 1850 the work had 
evidently made considerable progress, both as to words and 
music, for on August 2nd Neale speaks of “ the desirableness 
of having the Gregorian hymns well sung before all are 
printed off ”; one, indeed, as we shall see later, had formed 
an important feature in the services connected with the open- 
ing of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. His daughter Mrs. Lawson, 
the editor of the Zetters, commenting on this passage, says: 


Not only did he test the Gregorian hymns by having them 
well sung, i.e. with good choirs, but later on he tested the possi- 
bility of their use by an untrained, or little trained, choir, by hav- 
ing the children of the Orphanage taught to sing the Alleluiatic 
Sequence to its own melody— 


certainly no mean test! 

The scheme was approved by the Committee of the Eccle- 
siological Society, under whose auspices it was carried out; 
and in a letter to Webb, dated “ Epiphany, 1851,” Neale 
proposed that they should print at once sixteen pages of 
hymns, “in the cheapest and nastiest way possible, to sell, 
if it may be, for 1d.,’’ and proceed as matter accumulated. 
He gives a list of those that were already done, which in- 
cluded sixteen of those in Part I. of the Hymvzal and also 
the Eucharistic Penge lingua which never appeared in it. 

It may be noted here that the contents of the Hymnal 
indicate the limits of the Anglican position as then under- 
stood, which were from a present-day standpoint extremely 
restricted. Thus in Part I. there is no office hymn for feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin; Part II., however, contains the Quem 
terra, pontus, sidera, “ for the Purification or Annunciation,” 
and two beautiful Sarum sequences similarly allotted. It 
was many years before Corpus Christi or the Assumption 
received Anglican observance, and the hymns for these feasts 
are consequently wanting. The omission of such hymns as 
the Ave maris stella may be explained, at any rate partially, 
by the fact that the Hymnal contained nothing corresponding 
to the “ general hymns ” which now form so large a section 
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in every hymn-book; but that caution was considered neces- 
sary is clear from a letter in which Neale says: 
There seems some chance of S. Oxon! making this the hymn- 


book of his diocese: if this be so, we must take great care not 
to insert anything in the first part which might offend. 


The scheme which was to be undertaken in “ the cheapest 
and nastiest way possible ” does not seem to have been carried 
into execution. The year 1851 was marked by the outburst 
of Protestantism which ensued upon the restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy in the autumn of the previous year, and 
Anglicanism shared with Catholicism the brunt of the storm. 
“ We are in great tribulation,” wrote Neale to Webb, “ with 
a vehement anti-Popery howl about our funerals,” the only 
(then) unusual feature of which seems to have been the use 
of a purple pall with a cross upon it; a large mob came 
to the College, broke the windows, and attempted to set 
fire to the house. ‘“* Certainly Tractarianism, if anything 
ever was, is unpopular,” he says, and the delay in publishing 
the /ymnal may have been partly owing to this unpopularity. 
Meanwhile in an article in the £cclesiologist for 1851? he 
further develops the plan of the Hymnal, and in the same 
year published the first edition of his Mediæval Hymits and 
Sequences, in which were printed many of the hymns of 
the Hymnal Noted. | 

Neale’s translations are not only in admirable English; 
they are also almost literal, and in the metre of the original: 
in this combination they have never been surpassed and but 
seldom equalled. In the last respect they contrast with Cas- 
wall’s often excellent versions, which rarely preserve the 
original metre and thus cannot be sung to the proper plain 
chant melodies—a circumstance to-which we owe the regret- 
table absence of the Church's chant from our popular services. 
The translations are of course from the original versions of 
the hymns, as they existed before the “reform” of the Bre- 
viary under Urban VIII.—a “ Procrustean treatment,” says 
Mr. W. S. Lilly of the hymns, in terms deservedly severe, by 
which “ the most beautiful and venerable verses suffered am- 
putation, elongation, incision, and excision, at the hands of 
men whose highest accomplishment was ‘to torture one poor 
word a thousand ways’ ”’:3 “ well-nigh the whole grace and 

? Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford. 


2 Vol. xi. 175-9, 251. 
3 Christianity and Modern Civilization, p. 276. 
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beauty and even vigour of the compositions,” says Archbishop 
Trench, “have disappeared in the transformation.’! The 
Benedictine Breviary, as well as those of other Religious Or- 
ders, happily retain the hymns in their original form. 

The Committee appointed to produce the //imzal seem 
to have had some difficulty in deciding on the merits of 
various translators, for the matter was not left entirely in 
Neale’s hands. The claims of John David Chambers ( 1805- 
93)—who, according to Neale, had “ very little studied 
hymnology,” but whose translations (published in the same 
year as the Hymaual) are of a high order—were urged, and 
five of these translations were adopted, as well as two others 
which were the joint work of Neale and himself.? The re- 
lations between these two,especially with regard to Part IT. 
of the Hymnal, seem to have become distinctly strained.. 

The Zetters contain no reference to the actual appcar- 
ance of Part I., which in the three forms of the Hymnal 
Noted, the Accompanying Harmonies, and the Words, was 
published in 1852 by Messrs. Novello and Joseph Masters 
“ under the sanction of the Ecclesiological Society.” It was 
this part which was most generally used, containing as it did 
the hymns necessary for ordinary occasions; the second part, 
which included more elaborate compositions, had neither like 
popularity nor similar influence. Until the publication of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (which for its “ ancient ” por- 
tion was largely indebted to the Hymnal) in 1861, Part I. 
held a semi-official position in High Anglican churches. The 
modern Anglican, with at least three or four hymn-books of 
various degrees of excellence claiming his support, each con- 
taining hundreds of hymns, can hardly conceive that congre- 
gations could have been contented with a collection number- 
ing only 46 hymns, some of which, allotted to special feasts, 
were rarely used. As a matter of fact, it was the absence 
of variety that rendered the hymns familiar to the congrega- 
tion: a certain amount of change was afforded by the use 
of the melodies proper to different seasons, which them- 
selves, from frequent recurrence, became in like manner 
familiar.. 


t! Sacred Lalin Poetry, Introd. p. 15, quoted by Mr. Lilly, /.c. 

3 These are all in the second part of the Hymnal; their numbers in the complete 
work are, of the five, 60, 61, 63, 84, 86, and of the two joint compositions 17 and 25. In 
Part I. the translation of the Veni Creator (No. 7) is that in the Ordinal (by Bishop Cosin) 
and of Salvete flores martyrum (No. 41) by Thomas Helmore: with the exception of 
these and of the two by Irons hereinafter mentioned, the //y vad is entirely the work of 
Neale. 
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It has already been remarked that to the Hymnal Noted 
is entirely due the popularizing of plain-chant hymn melo- 
dies in the Church of England, just as the Psalter Noted 
had popularized the psalm tunes; but I doubt whether it can 
now be realized how thoroughly familiar both chants and 
melodies became. Helmore’s work was doubtless open to criti- 
cism: the Psalter Noted in due course gave way to more accu- 
rate if less singable presentments of the chant: but thousands 
owed to the “ Master of the Children of the Chapels Royal ” 
their first knowledge of the beauty of the Church's song and 
the love for it which always remained a cherished possession. 
To Helmore alone is due the restoration of the Church's 
music to the English people, just as to Neale they are in- 
debted for a knowledge of the Church’s hymns; and never 
in any tongue not her own have her music and hymns been so 
perfectly combined as they are in the Hymnal Noted. It is 
with regret that I turn away from the beautiful melodies 
“which I have loved long since”; but the exigencies of 
space forbid their further consideration. 

A word must be said as to the Short Commentary on the 
Hymnal Noted—t.e. on its first part—which was written by 
Neale “ chiefly for the use of the poor.” Selections from 
this rare little book, for the loan of which I am indebted to 
Sister Miriam, of St. Margaret's Convent, East Grinstead, 
are given in the Collected Hymns, and it is to be regretted 
that 1t was not reprinted in its entirety. The notes have all 
the charm and simplicity which characterize Neale’s prose 
style, they are mostly explanatory of the words, but some- 
times give information about the hymn—thus of the Ze lucis 
we read: “This little hymn has been said every night in the 
Church for more than a thousand years.” 

In conclusion a few examples may be given in support 
of the claim that has been made for the supreme excellence 
of Neale’s translations, though where all is so good, it is diffi- 
cult to choose. It is indeed much to be wished, and possibly 
not too much to hope, that those by whose loving and filial 
care the volume under notice has been produced would select 
from it sufficient for a small book convenien: in form and at 
a price within the reach of all. In the space of a review 
article it is not possible to cite many of the hymns at length, 
but the brevity as well as the beauty of the Compline hymn, 
which in the old Anglican days came with singular fitness 
after the Third Collect, itself a perfect literary composition, 
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renders.it suitable for transcription. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the hymn sung by the spirit of whom Dante says: 
T'e lucis ante si devotamente 
le usci di bocca, e con si dolci note 
che fece me a me uscir di mente—! 
Would it, I wonder, be claiming too much were I to say 
that the simple words and the simple Sarum melody of the 
long weeks after Trinity hold a like charm in the memory of 
one who heard them half a century ago? 
Here are the Latin and English, as they stand side by 
side in the Accompanying Harmonies :? 


Te lucis ante terminum, Before the ending of the day, 
Rerum Creator, poscimus, Creator of the world, we pra 
Ut solita clementia That with Thy wonted favour, Thou 
Sis przsul et custodiam. Wouldst be our guard and keeper 
now. 
Procul recedant somnia From all ill dreams defend our 
eyes, 
Et noctium phantasmata; From nightly fears and fantasies; 
Hostemque nostrum comprime Tread under foot our ghostly foe 
Ne polluantur corpora. That no pollution we may know. 
Presta, Pater omnipotens, O Father, that we ask be done, 
Per Jesum Christum Dominum Through Jesus Christ, Thine only 
on; 
Qui Tecum in perpetuum wee "with the Holy Ghost and 
ee 
Regnat cum Sancto Spiritu. - Shall live and reign eternally. 


One other example of a complete hymn—that for Satur- 
day evening—may be given: it is necessary in every case 
to cite the Latin for purposes of comparison, for the present 
official version differs, as has already been pointed out, from 
the original, from which Neale translated: 


O lux beata Trinitas, O Trinity of blessed light, 
Et principalis Unitas, O Unity of princely might, | 
am sol recedit igneus, The fiery sun now goes his way, 
nfunde lumen cordibus. Shed Thou within our hearts Thy 
ray. 


1! Te lucis ante” sodevoutly proceeded from its mouth, and with such sweet music, 
that it rapt me from my very sense of self. (Purg. viii. 13.) 

2 It is much to be wished that this arrangement were followed in all hymn books in 
the case of translations from the Latin, as by that means folk would become familiarized 
with the language of the Church. ‘The plan is adopted in the beautifully printed 
book of Latin Hymns sung at the Church of Saint Hugh, Letchworth, arranged and 
translated by A. F.—i.e. the Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue. On opposite pages are the 
Latin original and an English translation ; the latter is usually in prose—‘‘after the 
beautiful poetic translations of nearly all our hymns (Mr. Neale’s) it seems vain for any- 
one to attempt to rival them.” ‘The few verse translations—e.g., that of Alcuin's 
Luminis fons, lux et origo lueis—show, however, that Dr. Fortescue need not be afraid to 
' challenge competition with Neale. 
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Te mane laudum canitur, 
Te deprecamur vesperi: 


Te nostra supplex gloria 
Per cuncta laudet sxcula. 


To Thee our morning song of 
praise, 

To Thee our evening prayer we 
raise: 

Thy glory suppliant we adore 

For ever and tor ever more. 


To cite single verses is to withdraw them from their con- 
text, and so to give but an imperfect notion of the complete 
hymn. The following examples, however, sufficiently indi- 
cate the character of the hymns of which they are the first 
verses, and in most cases the season for which they were 
written. The first is for Advent: 


Conditor alme siderum 
Aeterna lux credentium 
Christe Redemptor omnium 
Exaudi preces supplicum. 


A solis ortus cardine 

Et usque terre limitem, 
Christum canamus Principem, 
Natum Maria Virgine. 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt 
Fulget Crucis mysterium, 


Quo carne carnis conditor 


Suspensus est patibulo. 


Pange, lingua, gloriosi 


Prælium certaminis, 

Et super Crucis trophæum 
Dic triumphum nobilem, 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis 


Immolatus vicerit. 


Aurora lucis rutilat, 
Ccelum laudibus intonat, 
Mundus exultans jubilat, 


Gemens infernus ululat. 


Ad coenam Agni providi, 
Et stolis albis candidi, 
Post transitum Maris Rubri 


Christo canamus Principi. 


Creator of the stars of night, 

Thy people's everlasting light, 

Jesu, Redeemer, save us all, 

io taal Thy servants when they 
call. 


From lands that see the sun arise 
To earth’s remotest boundaries, 
The Virgin-born to-day we sing, 
The Son of Mary, Christ the King. 


The Royal Banners forward go; 

The Cross shines forth in mystic 
glow; 

Where He in flesh, our flesh who 
made, 

Our sentence bore, our ransom 
paid. 


Sing, my tongue, the glorious 
battle 
With completed victory rife: 
And above the Cross’s trophy 
Tell the triumph of the strife: 
How the world’s Redeemer con- 
quered 
By surrendering of His life. 


Light’s glittering morn bedecks the 
sky, ; 
Heaven thunders forth its victor 


cry; 
The glad earth shouts her triumph 
high 
And groaning heil makes wild 
reply. 


The Lamb's high banquet we await 

In snow-white robes of royal state, 

And now the Red Sea's channel 
past, 

To Christ our Prince we sing at 
last. 


In a book containing less than fifty hymns, it seems some- 
what disproportionate that three should be allocated to the 
dedication of a church. This, however, is accounted for . 
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by the fact that the book was so largely associated with St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, where the Feast of Dedication always as- 
sumed much prominence. This was, indeed, the first church 
to be opened with an octave of services, and it was for this 
opening that the Ce@lestis urbs was translated in haste by. 
the Rev. W. J. Irons, whose English version of the Dies 
ir@, published in the Hymnal, is in the opinion of competent 
judges the best of the numerous translations of that sublime 
composition. No hymn-book was adopted for St. Barnabas’: 
“Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem” was printed on slips 
and distributed among the congregation, who, by the end 
of the octave, joined in singing it, according to a newspaper 
of the time, “ with a heartiness which shows how well adapted 
such hymns are, with their legitimate melodies’’ for con-; 
gregational use. A note in the Hymvail tells us that “it was 
inserted as being the first Gregorian hymn which became popu- 
lar since the revival of Plain Song in the Church of England ”: 
and its retention in the Hymnal was doubtless due to this 
circumstance. Neale, it may be supposed, was not altogether 
in favour of its inclusion; he printed also the original ver- 
sion of the hymn, Urbs beata Hierusalem, and noted that 
Calestis urbs is “a recast in the ‘reformation’ of the 
Roman Breviary ” and in this respect unique in the col- 
lection, and adds “ Accessit Latinitas, recedit pietas.” It 
cannot, however, be denied that the “ reformed ” version, 
both in the Latin and English, and in its musical setting, is 
also of great beauty. Neale’s translation of the original, 
with its dignified and simple proper melody, has come into 
general use at Anglican functions, and the latter is one of 
the few plain-chant tunes which has become popular—un- 
fortunately not among ourselves. A verse or two of each 
may be cited: — 


Ceelestis urbs Jerusalem 
Beata pacis visio, 

Quz celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris, 
Sponszque ritu cingeris 


Mille angelorum millibus. 


Hic margaritis emicant 


Patentque cunctis ostia; 
Virtute namque prævia 
Mortalis illic ducitur 
Amore Christi percitus 


Tormenta quisquis sustinet. 


Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem, 

Vision of peace in prophet’s dream, 

With living stones built up on high 

And rising to yon starry sky; 

In bridal pomp thy form is crowned 

With thousand thousand angels 
round. 


Behold, with pearls they glittering 
stand! 

Thy peaceful gates to all expand! 

By grace and strength divinely shed 

Each mortal thither may be led 

Who, kindled by Christ's love, will 


are 
All earthly sufferings now to bzar. 
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Certainly, as one left the little church, of whose beauty 
those who only knew it in its present over-decorated and vul- 
garized state can form no adequate conception, and looked 
up at the spire, whiter then than it is now, “ rising to the starry 
sky,” St. Barnabas’ seemed no unfitting ante-room to the 
Heavenly City. l 

Here is the original text of the verse just quoted : — 


Portæ nitent margaritis pea with pearls her portals 
glitter; 

Adytis patentibus, They are open evermore; 

Et virtute meritorum And by virtue of His merits 

Illuc introducitur Thither faithful souls may soar 

Omnis qui pro Christi Nomine Who, for Christ's dear Name, in 
this world, 

Hoc in mundo premitur. Pain and tribulation bore. 


It is difficult to refrain from adding the next: — 


Tunsionibus, pressuris, Many a blow and biting sculpture, 

Expoliti lapides Polished well those stones elect, 

Suis coaptantur locis In their places now compacted 

Per manus Artificis, By the Heavenly Architect 

Disponuntur permansuri Who therewith hath willed for ever 

Sacris ædificiis. That His palace should be 
decked. 


It is not a little remarkable that the same year which 
saw the completion of the Hymnal Noted also saw the pub- 
lication of a work which’ was its very antithesis, but which 
has had even greater influence on popular taste and is re- 
presented in a larger number of hymn-books. It was in 
1854 that Father Faber published the Oratory Hymns; 
and whereas Neale felt that the hymns which had “ con- 
soled thousands of God's faithful servants in all kinds of 
circumstances, almost from the days of the Apostles to our 
own, must have a depth and a fulness of meaning which 
cannot be expected in other hymns,” Faber laid it down that 
“translations do not express Saxon thoughts and feelings, 
and consequently the poor do not take to them.” It must 
be admitted that there is reason in this contention; but the 
result has afforded an illustration of the meeting of extremes, 
for nearly every modern hymn-book of importance contains 
Neale’s translations side by side with Faber’s verses. Each in 
their own way are admirable: if Neale’s translations emulate 
their originals in dignity and in beauty of language, Faber’s 
“excel in directness, simplicity and pathos.” 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


French and English. 


Ill. 
AT CROSS-WAYS. 


A FLAT village sitting at cross-roads, with a biggish church 
in the open space where the ways met: and all the space, and 
both roads, jammed with lines of troops and transport. Be- 
yond the village level fields, some marshy with withy-beds 
that in England would have been likely to hold foxes, and 
some green with the beetroot-foliage; not many trees, and 
any there were in long lines, like lines of march. Far and 
low horizons with nothing to break them, and of the same 
dun hue as the cross sky. And mud. That was the picture. 

A dull village; with nothing to mark it off from the vil- 
lages of yesterday; and, except for the soldiers, no young 
men in it: only women, children, and old or oldish men. 
All the troops at a standstill. A discussion between the 
officer commanding a unit and one of his captains, each 
armed with a map and an opinion of his own: the C.O. 
favouring the road straight ahead, the younger officer that to 
the left. An Irish mess-cook demanding of a woman at a 
house-door if she had “ any Dooly to sell ”: she, with French 
acumen, understanding, and producing milk. 

Fiddler, the bugler, smiling on the civil public in general, 
not without hope of apples. 

An Army Service Corps driver, with his neck tied up in 
flannel, addressing his two Belgian horses in the purest idiom 
of Munster. He changes their names daily: yesterday they 
were Fairy and Flirt, to-day they are Ginger and Black- 
strap. But the Irish voice is always the same, and it ex- 
presses a dogged conviction that horses can’t get on without 
oats. A motor-cyclist dispatch-rider, who should be in the 
last throes of becoming a senior wrangler, and is actually a 
corporal, grim, mudded to the eyes, and yelping “keep to 
your right ” dashes through. The group he splashes opine 
darkly that he might as well be a spy as not. 
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Nothing else is happening, or may happen for the next 
five hours. On the other hand all the troops and transport 
may have melted off into the gray landscape before the clock 
in the church belfry strikes again. 

The Ancient looks at the church, and makes at it through 
the crowd. The doors are open and he can get in. Very 
often the priests are all away, gone to carry their rifles some- 
where in the long line of defence stretching from the extreme 
south-east to the extreme north-west of France. Then the 
churches are locked, and the keys are with the mayor. Here 
the priest is too old to serve, and the church is open. 

All the wide space of nave and aisles is deep in straw: 
a regiment of Cuirassiers were God’s guests in the church 
last night. They went away at sunrise, and to-night perhaps 
another regiment will come. 

Over the entrance-doors is a wide gallery, with quaint 
pictures, not easy to understand, painted on its front, and on 
the walls behind and at either side. They seem to refer 
to another war, all of whose combatants have passed into 
the Great Peace three hundred ycars ago. The drawing is 
stiff and harsh, the colours rude, but no doubt the peasants 
of these fields, who saw them when they were painted, under- 
stood them well enough. 

Bits of carving in the walls, and at the pillar-heads, hint 
at an older church than the present, certainly much older than 
the boastful, dilapidated Renaissance high altar. That was 
very gorgeous once, but could never have been very beauti- 
ful: its bulges and curligigs, its cupids (they could never 
have looked like cherubs) all belong to a bad and decadent 
taste, not the true and sane Renaissance. The tabernacle, 
huge, and pretentiously ornate, sobered only by time andi 
decay, is ugly enough. But millions of Communions have 
been given from it, and its architecture never mattered. 

It is empty now. No doubt the Blessed Sacrament is 
in the presbytery. Our Lady’s Altar has a forest of candle- 
sticks and vases, handsome and poor, given by the members 
of a confraternity. St. Joseph’s, at the head of the opposite 
aisle, has a crack in the wall beside it, into which a burnt- 
sienna coloured slug is insinuating himself. 

Against one of the big pillars a much newer statue, on a 
wooden pedestal, stands, with the ¢éricolore for background. 
On a lower table in front of it are candles, and to some of 
them are pinned written papers, with a soldier’s name on 
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them, or “ Priez pour France.” The figure is a young girl’s 
in silvery armour, bareheaded, with long fair hair, and pa- 
tient sad eyes, upturned; her left hand holds a helmet, 
clasped in her right is the ancient Oriflamme of France—the 
Blessed Maid, Joan. The Ancient, who has prayed to the 
absent Master of the tabernacle; at His Mother’s shrine, and 
His foster-father’s; kneels to beg the patriot-martyr to for- 
ward those pitiful, tender entreaties pinned to the candles 
at her feet. 

When he gets up again, he finds himself no longer alone 
in the big church. A broad-shouldered lad of twenty, with 
grave, dark eyes, in a cavalry uniform, stands in the deep 
straw just behind where he had been kneeling. 

He nods soberly to the Ancient, and says: 

“So you pray to her.” 

“Do not you?” 

“I was not praying at all. I was watching you. You 
pray to her, then?” | 

“ Did you think I was pretending?” 

“ No, Monsieur. But it seemed to me strange.” 

“ And to me strange that you do not. You are a French 
soldier.” 

“Yes, I am a French soldier. It is that. If I should 
pray to her it would be natural.” 

“ So I think. But you leave it, it seems, to me.” 

“And you are English. That is what I thought odd. 
She was your enemy.’ 

“The English were her enemies. She is in heaven, and 
no one is her enemy. But you and I—we are on earth: and 
we are not enemies.” 

“No. Comrades.” 

“Thank you, comrade. In this place one would rather 
think of that.” 

The stalwart French lad gave a little smile, very cour- 
teous, and it had the effect of a bow; but he must have been 
a little obstinate, for he said: 

‘Yes, we are good friends now, your country and mine. 
But then; when se was alive,” and he turned a thumb to- 
wards the statue, and shook his curly head to complete his 
sentence. 

“She ¢s alive,” the Ancient objected. 

“ But your people killed her.” 
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“ Some of my people (and some of yours, I think) killed 
all they could. Not her. No one can kill you or me.”’ 

“Some German may kill us both.” 

“Your young body, and my old one. That’s all. It’s no 
great triumph. It’s only doing the work of some disease, 
or some unskilful doctor, or of mere old age, before the 
time; I mean a little sooner than one had thought.” 

The Cuirassier took his large hands out of the pockets 
of his loose, red riding-breeches. I wish there was a word 
for that soft, unblatant colour, which is certainly not scarlet, 
nor crimson, nor cherry-colour: there are some geraniums 
almost of the tint, or they would seem so if they could fade 
a little without withering. 

“ Monsieur,” said the soldier, ‘I do not feel like that. 
You speak of your body as if it were of no account.” 

“My body isn’t of much. There’s not much of it, and 
it isn’t interesting. I should be sorry to think it was Z.” 

“Well, mine is me.” 

“I hope not.” 

“ Why, then? What fault have you to find with it?” 

“ None, as your body. It is strong, and healthy I should 
say, and of a good shape. And the face at the top of it is 
all right. I find it easy to talk to your face. But it would 
be impossible if that were all. One could as easily talk 
to a dead wall with a carved head in stone on it. It is to 
you one can speak—because there is something else besides 
your body and your face.” 

“You mean, perhaps, my soul.” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Eh, well! My soul. Monsieur, I am twenty years old 
and I have not met it.”’ 

“ An inhospitality! If I went to your house—where is 
it?” f 

“ Near St. Maximin; I am Provençale.” 

“Of the poets’ country! Well, if I went to your house, 
and you were there, would you ignore my presence?” 

“ Monsieur, I should be honoured by your visit.” 

“ Just a chance visit, of an old stranger, with no claim 
. upon you. But I would not risk it—I should tire of waiting 
twenty years to meet you.”’ 

“ But, Monsieur, that is different. I can see you: no one 
has ever seen my soul.” 

“ If so it is your fault. You must have been hiding it— 
even from yourself.”’ 
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“Can you see it?” 

“I am trying.” 

“ Sans succés?” 

“No. There are glimpses: in spite of your obstinacy.” 

“You think I am obstinate?” 

“I am sure.” 

“Well, yes. That is part of my character. So they 
say at home.” 

It was so obvious that the young Provençale enjoyed talk- 
ing of himself that it even struck him. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, abruptly, “ I am wasting your 
time.” 

“ Does that mean you are tired of talking to me?” 

“No. To the contrary. It is interesting: one can un- 
derstand—you talk French perfectly.” 

“That is not true: I hope it is equally untrue about your 
soul. I happen to speak French quickly but ill. I use, you 
perceive, no idioms.” 

“‘ Idioms’ are ‘ private expressions’ are they not?” The 
young soldier remarked with another little smile. 

“In that sense I use idioms—but my own, not those of 
France. However, if I can make you understand, it does not 
matter.” 

“I understand, and I like this talk—one is tired of the 
war, and the war, and the war.” 

“I would rather talk of Peace. For I know nothing 
about war.” 

“You are, I think, an interpreter.” 

“No. I am a chaplain.” 

“ Oh, I knew you were a priest. Are you a chaplain only 
for the war, or in permanence?” 

“Iam always a chaplain. I belong to our Army.” 

“With a grade, is it not?” 

“Yes; of Colonel.” 

“Well, my Colonel, let us go on talking. Perhaps I 
am indiscreet asking so many questions?” 

“Not at all. But do not say ‘My Colonel’: I am not 
that; our own soldiers call me ‘Father.’ ” 

“You are, then, a monk.” 

“No. I have not that honour. Only a secular priest. 
But our people think all priests their Fathers.” 

“ You called me once ‘Comrade.’ I liked that. I may 
call you ‘My Father and comrade ’?” 

“Yes: and ‘friend.’” 
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One of the large hands was held out at once very cour- 
teously and friendly: and they shook hands, close by the 
shrine of the Blessed Patriot-Maid. 

“Our entente cordiale,’ said the Frenchman, smiling. 

If nothing else ever came of it it did not seem to the 
Ancient that it would have been a waste of time. Every 
Englishman and Frenchman making friends seemed to him 
a sweetening of the acidities of war. ` 

“ May I know my friend’s name?” asked the Provençale. 
“Mine is Pertuis Jacques.” 

“ And the only part of mine you will ever be able to pro- 
nounce is Jean.” 

And the Ancient pulled the envelope of a letter from 
his pocket and gave it to the lad. Jacques looked firmly 
at it, but confessed that it was hopeless. 

“However,” he said, “if I may I will keep this—-in 
memory of my English priest.” 

“ Have you many priest-friends?” 

“None.” 

“Your fault, Jacques.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“No. Certainly. Thousands are your comrades in this 
war. You must have met many.” 

“Yes. Monsieur, they are admirable. France is proud 
of them. They are the most brave, the most devoted.” 

“Thank you, Jacques. I am not French, though I love 
every field of France as if I had been born on it. But you 
praise the high courtiers of my own King.” 

“Itis a wonderful thing,” the young man said, gravely, 
with an odd respect, ‘this Catholic Church of ours. Fama 
bad Catholic, as you see; nevertheless, I am proud of these 
priests of ours, not only because they are French and I am 
French: you too, English, feel as I. If I praised you, you 
would not be pleased j 

“ You could not. It would be bad manners.” 

“Yes. But it pleases you to hear ‘Hem praised. Because 
they are more your brothers than if they were of your nation 
and not priests.” 

“Yes, Jacques: it is a wonderful thing this Catholic 
Church of ours—that makes even her children who try not 
to be good so good in spite of themselves.” 

“You think I try not to be good?” 

“You try to be deaf and blind . . .” 
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“ And you think me good!” 

“ Dear Jacques, I think God made you, and that He will 
not let His great work be spoiled because a wayward lad is 
obstinate and will not see what a great work it is.” 

The young soldier was sitting down now in the deep straw, 
his back almost turned to the statue of the Maid; the Ancient, 
half-kneeling, half-sitting, had his face to it. Through one 
of the large, plain windows a ragged glint of pale sunlight 
smote in across the empty church, and touched the face of 
the statue. The lips seemed to express a more tender 
patience. 

The lad picked up a straw and played with it; sometimes 
looking down, then, lifting his sombre eyes, met the old 
priest’s with them, and he threw the straw away. 

“ Eh, but I am bored,” he said. 

“With me?” 

“Oh, no! I tell you this interests me. But I am bored. 
It is the war.” 

“ I think not, Jacques.” 

“ If there were fighting: but you know how it is —— 

“Yes. I know how it is. Itis not the war. Fighting 
would make you forget it, no doubt. But it is you who bore 
yourself.” 

“That is true.” 

“I knew it was. What one cannot hide from oneself 
one can never hide from a friend.” 

“ Why then do you say I am bored?” 

“ Because of this—stupidity, of yours.” 

Jacques clear, olive-brown face flushed a little. 

“ You do not think me intelligent, then?” he said, with 
patent disappointment. 

“God made you so. This stupidity is half an affecta- 
tion, half a bad habit.” 

“ I have other bad habits.” 

“Very likely. They generally like to have plenty of 
company.” 

“ Shall I tell you them?” 

“No, Jacques. I am not hearing your confession. But 
I will say this—you find them tedious masters.” 

“* I think all masters are tedious. One’s master says ‘Go 
there ’ when one wishes to go another way: and ‘ Do this’ 
when one has meant to do that—or nothing.” 

‘““Only when he and you are of two minds. So bad men 
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do not find the Devil's orders tedious. That shows a thing 
—you are bored to death doing what he tells you. You are 
not bad yet.”’ 

“I remember,’ 
teeth again, “ 
that?” 

“Very easily. It requires no great imagination. ‘Good 
enough’—though. Enough for whom?” 

“ You must settle for yourself what I meant,” said the lad, 
half wistfully. 

“*T suppose you meant good enough for God. Now you 
are not even good enough for yourself.” 

“Yet a while ago you called me good!” 

“You must settle for yourself what I meant.” 

The Provençale smiled and put his hands down in his 


’ 


said the lad, with the straw between his 
when I was good enough. Can you figure 


lap. 

“We are fencing,” he said. “You want to say things 
and are too shy. And I want to hear them, and am too shy 
to ask.” 

“Yes, I am shy. But more than that. I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” ; 

“Yes. Of saying the wrong thing. Because I am 
stupid.” l 

“ Youalso! I thought it was I.” 

“You and I both. In different fashions. Mine is the 
stupidity of not knowing how to say what I know is true: 
yours that of refusing to admit a truth that you know is 
there.” 

“ What truth?” | 

“That your body is not you. When you please it, it does 
not please you. That is what you mean when you say ‘Eh, I 
am bored.” 

“You have settled what I meant!” 

And again the grave, dissatisfied eyes softened with a 
{friendly smile. 

Up in the tower, high over their heads, there came a 
grinding, clanking noise. The clock was going to strike. 

“ We have talked a long while,” said the Ancient. “ Per- 
haps my people have gone on, and I shall have to try to 
find and follow them. I suppose we must stop talking——” 

“ You are sorry?” 

“Yes. Because it is forever. I did not come in here 
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to look for you: nor you to find me. But we have met and 
we are friends. And I hate to see my friends no more.” 

“ You are sure we shall meet no more?” asked the lad, 
and he smiled, not flippantly, with a lifted, pointing finger. 

“ Ah, Jacques! Who can tell? You may become a saint, 
and God knows what I may become. I meant here on this 
earth, in this war.” 

“ I knew what you meant. But—stay a little longer. We 
have settled nothing.” 

The Ancient knew it was a bribe: but he did not mind 
being bribed. After all no one can do two things at once, 
and there might be something to do here. 

`“ No, we have settled nothing. We are not likely to.” 

“I have discouraged you?” said the young soldier—he 
had a kind heart. “That makes me sorry. Itisa pity I am 
not different.” 

“Itis a pity we are not all of us different. No, Jacques, 
you have not discouraged me. Did you think me so con- 
ceited as to imagine that a word or two of an old, strange man 
could alter a young man’s established thought?” 

“ I did not,” the Provençale answered, simply, “ think you 
conceited. Perhaps,” he added, gently, in a very low plain 
voice, “ perhaps it is I who am conceited.” 

“Listen, Jacques! There would be no conceit in your 
refusing to make much account of what a chance stranger 
chose to say to you—unknown, uninvited .. .” 

“ Not uninvited,” the young man protested, holding out 
an interrupting hand. ‘I have been inviting you all the 
time.” 

“I am glad. Still you had no need to listen to me: if 
you would listen to a Voice that never stammers, nor makes 
mistakes, that is not old, but a Young Man’s, who understands 
all that I can only guess at stumblingly, who understands you 
much, much better and genther than you understand your- 
Self. sa 

From the great chancel-arch there hung down, high over 
both their heads, a plain, huge cross, and the Ancient tried 
not to look towards it, but the image of the dying Young Man 
upon it, who looks thence to draw all things to Himself, drew 
his eyes too. 

“The Christ!” whispered the lad, refusing to let his own 
eyes follow there. “ He will be my Judge.” 
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“ Not till you have utterly condemned yourself.” 

The young man shuddered. 

“ Afraid? Afraid of Him?” cried the old priest. 
“ Afraid of being judged by Him? I am not then. I should 
be afraid to be judged by you. You who say, anyway, that 
you do not even try to be good; you who must pretend that 
goodness is impossible—a counterfeit and show, a cheat; you 
would demand of every poor priest simple perfection, and 
condemn us because we are not angels but men. I would not 
be judged by you: nor by any man, not even by a saint. 
Only absolute Perfection and Omniscience could be tolerable 
in one’s judge. If you are afraid it is because you have for- 
gotten Him.” 

“I seemed to know once—do you think any Frenchman 
forgets the day of his First Communion?” 

“ Many try to. Many pretend to have succeeded.” 

“I will not pretend. Always I remember.” 

“ Memory is a part of oneself. Nothing remembered is 
lost to oneself. A man cannot lay aside his arms or his 
heart by refusing to acknowledge their presence or function. 
Tell me this other part of you.” 

“There is nothing great to tell. Only I remember it. 
He was real then. But He is a Memory only now.” 

“* When a man who has seen the King becomes blind the 
King is only a memory to #im. He was not more real while 
the man who has fallen blind could see him.” 

The young soldier never failed to listen, nor ever failed 
to understand. But a wayward twist of obstinacy clutched 
him, and he said after the twentieth part of a moment's 
weighing what the Ancient had said. 

“You forget I am Republican.” 

“Did I? I only remembered perhaps that we are both 
men, and men have not cast aside the true images of poetry 
when they have cast out their kings.” — 

“ Comrade—you are not angry that I like best that title? 
I beg your pardon. If I am Republican you at least are 
the subject of a Monarchy.” 

“Tam. Of the oldest conceivable. Of a King even 
you have not dethroned, though you are squandering your- 
self in an agonized pretence of rebellion. St. Paul cried 
out in anguish: ‘The evil that I would not that I do: the 
good that I would I do not.’ But in the beginning he was 
different. Then it was the evil that he would not he tried 
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to do; he was young then. But that other Young Man you 
are afraid of met him in the way and saved him from tearing 
himself to rags of folly. Good-bye, Jacques. Alas, alas it 
must be good-bye. I must go. And here in this war you and 
I will meet no more: but you and He will meet. You have 
met. His Wisdom will be stronger than your silliness. Omnia 
vincit amor. In that supreme combat He is Omnipotent. 
He has looked on you and loved you: and you will be 
ashamed to be proud still, face to face with that infinite hu- 
mility. .. .” 

_ All the time, since the clock had struck, they had slowly, 
with many stoppings, been moving down the empty church 
towards the door. They had reached it now, and they passed 
out by it together. Most of the troops were gone. 

“That way, Monsieur!” a good-natured woman, who had 
seen the priest go in, called out to him, from her door, point- 
ing along the road to the left. 

Jacques watched him follow across the deep mud of the 
open space: very deep mud, in which the Ancient stumbled 
once, his ungainly boot catching against a big stone hidden 
in the mire. The young man, with a smile half wistful, half 
whimsical, wholly gentle and kindly, watched the hurrying 
old figure, round-shouldered, and the white hair (overdue 
for cutting), and the homely, ruddy face, as it turned to smile 
Farewell. And he confessed to himself, for he was frank 
and honest, with all his petulant, young perversity— 

“ An ugly body. Unless there was something in it that 
one cannot see I would not have talked all this while to #?. 
I would not care even to see #¢ again. But I do care. And 
I have nothing to do. He does not know there are cross- 
roads again half a kilometre out there. I will go with him 
—to say Au Revoir—as far as the cross-roads. Ay, and far- 
ther, perhaps.”’ 

Perhaps. 

Does one expect to see right along every road to its ultim- 
ate goal beyond the horizon, where the quiet heaven bends 
down to mingle with the upturned, humble face of earth?. 
It is that ambition that frets and disappoints us. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Militarism at Home. 


A MILITARIST decrying (in others) the logical application 
of his own principles resembles Satan rebuking sin, and is 
as little likely to carry conviction. Hence the nations banded 
together “to crush Prussian militarism ” should make it their 
first duty to banish from their programme, and more especi- 
ally from their hearts, whatever traces of the same spirit may 
linger there. And in regard to their past history it is equally 
incumbent on them freely to own and frankly to regret the 
operation of that spirit in their former international dealings. 
Then and then only can they expect to be in a position to 
make use of their victory—if God grants it to them—in such 
a way as to compensate for the enormous outpouring of blood 
and treasure which that victory will cost. To make this 
colossal sacrifice only to perpetuate in the mutual relations 
of Sovereign States the evil principles and false methods 
which have borne such disastrous fruit would be a crime 
against present and future generations. We must aim, not 
only at curing the effects, but at removing the cause of mili- 
tarism. 

With this view we called attention in our last issue to the 
presence amongst us of a certain national philosophy which 
seemed to differ little from Bernhardi-ism—a spirit which 
claims for the British Empire a Providential leadership of 
the human race, and a consequent right, in pursuance of this 
divine mission, to ignore, or even to oppose, the rights of other 
nations. This spirit is nothing new nor confined to any one 
land. Jingoism, Bernhardi-ism, Chauvinism, Spread Eagle- 
ism—in every great people, a militarist school is sure to show 
itself, drawn from those who have not grasped the implica- 
tions of the Christian faith, and therefore ignore the limits 
set to the spirit of nationality by the Christian revelation. 
But it seemed and scems to us important that our nation, at 


~ 
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any rate, should endeavour, by an express repudiation of the 
evil thing, to add to its moral assets in the great conflict it- 
self and in the final settlement. For this purpose we quoted 
from various military and political writers claims on behalf of 
the United Kingdom, which seemed incompatible with proper 
regard for other members of the family of nations, and which 
were consequently provocative of hostility. Unfortunately, re- 
lying in some cases on second-hand authorities, we have done 
less than justice to several of the writers cited. For instance, in 
quoting (p. 177) Dr. Miller Maguire, we ascribed to him a 
doctrine which is not found in the letter to which reference 
was given, but which is said to have been advocated by the 
Federal General Sherman, in defence of the policy of bring- 
ing a war to a speedier end by inflicting sufferings, direct 
and indirect, upon the civil population. It is even doubtful 
whether those words are Sherman's. We have since met an 
almost identical passage quoted, but without reference, by 
Mr. Le Queux, as an utterance of Bismarck’s. It may be inter- 
esting to set them side by side: 


True strategy consists in hit- 
ting your enemy and hitting him 
hard. Above all you must in- 
flict on the inhabitants of invaded 
towns the maximum of suffering, 
so that they may become sick 
of the struggle and may bring 
pressure to bear on their govern- 
ment to discontinue it. You 
must leave the people through 
whom you march only their eyes 
to weep with.! 


The proper strategy consists 
in the first place in inflicting as 
telling blows as possible on the 
enemy’s army, and then in caus- 
ing the inhabitants so much 
suffering that they must long for 
peace and force their governors 
to demand it. The people must 
be left nothing but their eyes to 
weep with over the war.? 


In the absence of any references it remains uncertain to 


which of these two great men the credit of the saying is due. 
The sentiments are in thorough accord with what we know 
of the character of Bismarck, and the passages may well 
be variant renderings of the same German original. On the 
other hand, Sherman was quite of the same view, at any rate 
as regards this method of bringing to an end a war which 
was being unduly protracted. The point is, they are not the 
words of Dr. Maguire, although in his letter he approves of 
Sherman’s policy. The remainder of the quotation in THE 
MONTH, which is not given above and which comments on 


1 Ascribed in Le Queux’s German Alrecities to Bismarck. 
2 Ascribed to General Sherman by Dr. Pearce Higgins in Nou-Combatants and the 
War, but without reference. 
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the results of such severity shown to the civil population, is 
apparently taken by him from an account of Sherman's pro- 
ceedings by an American writer.! 

Another quotation in the same article was J nwt nely 
referred to Earl Grey. It occurs, indeed, in his Memoir of 
Hubert Hervey, but in an estimate of his subject contributed 
by another hand. Lord Grey does not explicitly endorse what 
we have stigmatized as an immoral doctrine, viz., that it is 
lawful òy force of arms to assert national superiority, on 
the strength of a patriotic belief in the superior excellence of 
one’s own nation, although he is clearly in general sympathy 
with Hervey’s views. Therefore our comments on his supposed 
attitude prove to have been unduly severe. 

Again, a more detailed examination of Mr. Spencer Wil- 
kinson’s book, Zhe Great Alternative, which we took to be 
an English essay on Bernhardi’s theme, ‘ World-Power or 
Downfall,” shows that, although vitiated by the fallacy that 
a sovereign nation must be its own law, and that independent 
States have not equal rights, it is mainly a wholly justifiable 
plea for the maintenance of the present position in the world 
of the British Empire, its de facto territorial possessions and 
the sea-power that makes them secure. This certainly is far 
removed from Bernhardi-ism, and the writer makes explicit 
recognition of the rights of other Empires; still, the flaw 
mentioned above, that the morality of national policy can 
only be truly tested by national self-respect, leaves a certain 
amount of room for the infiltration of Prussian ethics. 

Until sovereign states apply to their mutual dealings the 
golden rule—Do as you would be done by—which is the basis 
of harmony within their borders, they cannot expect a lasting 
harmony amongst themselves. Therefore, militarism must 
be crushed at home as well as abroad. 

J.K. 


The Secret of Anglican Divisions. 


We have noticed from time to time the Oxford Tracts 
as they have come out. Now another is before us, entitled 
Lhe relation of the Anglican Church to the monarchical 
claims of the Roman Church. It is by the Cowley Father 
Puller, and is but an abridgment of his treatment of this 
same subject in his former works, and chiefly in the various 
editions of his Primitive Church and the See of Rome. As 


1 The Shenandoah Valley in 1864, by George E. Pond, p. 200. 
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he does not add anything new, and his arguments in the 
former works have been sufficiently dealt with by writers like 
Father Luke Rivington and Dom Chapman, O.S.B., there 
seems no necessity for a book notice of this new tract, but the 
general tone of his contention suggests a criticism which we 
will venture to make. 

The object of the Oxford Tracts, as set forth in the Pre- 
fatory Note repeated at the head of each tract, is to consider 
a difficulty with which a class of the Anglican.clergy “ have 
had to deal extensively in their ministry.” “ This difficulty 
is the feeling in the minds of many persons with regard to 
the whole principle of authority in the Church of England 
even touching the fundamental creeds, the doubt whether 
the toleration of error in the Church of England has not 
reached a point at which toleration becomes complicity.” 
One can feel respect for those who, in this sorrowful feeling 
which the Kikuyu controversy has much intensified, have pro- 
jected these tracts to help them to see where they stand. But 
one might also feel puzzled to know what precise bearing on 
this all-important question Father Puller’s tract was supposed 
to have. And yet when one reflects, it has a most important, 
indeed, an all-important, bearing on the toleration of error 
which in the Church of England is now running in such irre- 
sistible flood. Father Puller is clever in one way in his con- 
troversy. He is an adept in the art of dexterous phrasing, 
and can often in this way convey to an unwary reader the 
impression that a passage has a certain meaning far beyond 
what the writer intended to say. But his great defect is that 
he has no constructive power. He is quite content to try and 
prove some. negative conclusion, as that the Pope had not at 
some period or other such or such a recognized power or 
authority, but it never occurs to his mind that, especially in 
Ecclesiastical history, as dealing with an institution of divine 
origin, and therefore so constituted as to be able effectually 
to guard revelation and cement unity, a writer who under- 
takes to show that the papal system is a human invention takes 
upon himself the responsibility of proving the sufficiency and 
actual existence of some other system equally capable of pre- 
serving the unity and much better endowed with the marks of 
divine origin. Yet where has Father Puller proved these 
two things? On the other hand, is not the true explanation 
of the difficulty which troubles the projectors of the Oxford 
Tracts just this, that the Tudor Sovereigns, prelates and states- 
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men who rejected the authority of the Pope for the people 
of this country, failed to substitute any other system capable 
of holding the people in unity? And must we not say there- 
fore of Father Puller’s tract that it justifies its place among 
these tracts by seeking to defend the action of the sixteenth 
century reformers in doing away with the only known prin- 
ciple of religious unity, the-only known preservative from 
the necessity of tolerating a profusion of religious errors? It 
justifies its place among these tracts by constructively con- 
tending that the toleration of errors, however disastrous in it- 
self, is inevitable, in the defect of any principle of unity pro- 
vided for the Christian Church by its Divine Founder. Does 
this need any further proving? The two Regius Professors 
of Divinity have lately protested against being obliged to 
hold the fundamental articles of the Apostles’ Creed, unless 
indeed in a non-natural sense. Father Puller will not venture 
to dispute the purity of their motives, but only the justice of 
their inferences. Yet how on his principles is he to con- 
trol them? He can offer them no living authority able to 
guarantee the soundness of its decisions, and, if he refers them 
to dead documents, they will say either that they reject their 
declarations or dispute the meaning ascribed to them. And 
so division among those who are left to their own private 
judgment must needs go on widening and multiplying. 
S- FS, 


The Casuistry of Militarism. 


No school of writers have ever assailed the moral theology 
of the Catholic Church in terms of such unrestrained in- 
vective as the Lutheran divines, of whom Professor Adolf 
Harnack is a leading representative. For Professor Harnack 
the casuistry of the Roman text-books has no better object 
than “ the representing of the most disgraceful things as par- 
donable and the showing to the most regardless transgressors 
a way in which they may always obtain the peace of the 
Church.”1 Needless to say, we do not in the smallest degree 
sympathize in this view. In common with all our fellow- 
Catholics, we maintain the real need of some system of weigh- 
ing and classifying sins, so that the definite cases of con- 
science that arise in the confessional may be adjudicated upon 
according to a code of accepted moral principles. It is 
therefore not without a certain feeling of amusement that we 

1 History of Dogma (Eng. Tr.), vii. ror ff. Cf. vi. 150, 163, 169, 243, &c. 
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find the name of Professor Harnack attached to each of the 
three manifestoes which have been published in Germany to 
justify the aggressive action of the Kaiser. The Professor, 
who would shrink with abhorrence from anything so Jesuiti- 
cally sounding as the maxim that “the end justifies the 
means,” makes no difficulty about proclaiming from the house- 
tops that “ necessity knows no law.” Hence, because it is, 
necessary to Germany—i.e., to her dream of world-empire—to 
get her blow in first, she may violate Belgian neutrality and 
strive to cow her victim by nameless atrocities! in executing 
her policy of Schrecklichkeit. Because it 1s necessary that 
she should have supplies that will enable her indefinitely to 
prolong the war, she may set at defiance the conventions of 
international law by sinking merchantmen, with their crews, 
and bombarding unfortified watering-places. 

That Professor Harnack and his fellow-divines should 
adopt this tone does not greatly surprise us. But that a Catho- 
lic priest and religious, as we have seen in an article recently 
brought to our notice,? while invoking the principles of moral 
theology, should set up a formal justification of such an act as 
the invasion of Belgium, scems to us an incident of evil omen. 
We do not impute to him any insincerity. It is precisely be- 
cause the Father unquestionably writes in good faith that we 
come to realize how deeply ingrained the anti-British pre- 
judice must be in the hearts of all children of the Fatherland. 
The moral problem, as Father Bonvin states it, is simplicity 
itself. Germany, going her peaceful and harmless way, in- 
terfering with nobody, and disseminating culture all around 
her, has been set upon by three envious brigand States, who 
are jealous of her prosperity. In order to come to grips with 
the first of these before it can make its spring, Germany 
is compelled to force her way through Belgium. Father 
Bonvin illustrates the position by comparing it to that of a 
man who is beset by wild beasts. He can escape by leaping 
the hedge and trespassing on his neighbour’s property. Who, 
we are asked, can deny his right to do so even at the risk of 


1 As some of the readers of THE MONTH may know, the present writer has never 
shown himself over ready to accept assertions without adequate evidence. Fora very 
long time we regarded the stories of the horrors committed in Belgium and France by the 
German army with real mistrust, but we have now been entirely convinced by absolutely 
first-hand evidence that many of these stories are no exaggeration of the truth. 

2 Inthe Tägliches Cincinnatier Volksblatt for Friday, 13 November, 1914. Father 
Bonvin's article, printed in the United States, seems to have been copied by the Catholic 
papers of Germany. 
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doing a certain amount of damage? Naturally Father Bonvin 
has an easy task in establishing this thesis by quotations from 
De Lugo, Lehmkuhl, and other approved authors. 

The answer to the problem as stated is clear. Certainly 
a man iz extreme necessity, in order to save himself, may 
appropriate or otherwise make use of his neighbour's pro- 
perty even without the owner’s consent, but there are two or 
three points to which our theologian has paid quite insuffi- 
cient attention. To begin with, you must be quite sure that 
the enemy, who, you say, is attacking you, is really an unjust 
aggressor. If I have been prowling about my enemy's pre- 
mises, trying to effect an entrance or do him an injury, and 
he suddenly discovers me and presents a gun at me, I cer- 
tainly am not justified in forcing my way into the property 
of a third person in order that, under the cover which this 
affords, I may shoot my enemy with comparative safety to 
myself. If Father Bonvin’s study of the casuists leads him to 
believe that even so the trespasser is justified, we can only 
express our absolute and profound disagreement. And this, 
it must be remembered, is precisely the case which the Allies 
claim to be realized here. They may be wrong or they may 
be right in their contention, with that for the moment we are 
not concerned, but it is an essential part of their case, that for 
years past, and more especially for the last twelve months, 
Germany has been a grievous menace to the peace of Europe. 
Apart from the teachings of Bernhardi and Treitschke, apart 
from the wanton provocation of such incidents as Morocco 
and Agadir, she has persisted in increasing her armaments, 
in building ships and aircraft on an enormous scale, she has 
elaborated a wonderful military railway system concentrating 
on Belgium and upon the Russian frontier, and has accumu- 
lated vast reserves of gold. The dispatches of M. Cambon in 
the French Yellow Book show how he interpreted those signs, 
and ne man of intelligence could fail so to interpret them. 
There is abundant excuse for the belief that Germany had 
all along planned the war, and deliberately pushed Austria 
on until she was embroiled with Russia as well as with Ser- 
via. If so, Germany was an unjust aggressor and the whole 
case falls to the ground. It secms to us simply puerile that 
our casuist, pretending to discuss the question according to 
the abstract principles of moral theology, should present a 
status quaestionis which utterly ignores the fundamental posi- 
tion of the view opposed to his own. 
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But let us suppose that the Kaiser was, or conscientiously 
supposed himself to be, set upon unjustly by three formida- 
ble nations, does this justify the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality? According to the accepted teaching of all moralists 
the individual thus unjustly threatened might indeed be some- 
times warranted in making use of the property of a third 
party, but only if the necessity be extreme. A grave neces- 
sity is not sufficient, it must be something that threatens his 
very existence, and that in the near future. Now we utterly 
deny that Germany’s necessity was of this nature. If Belgian 
neutrality had been respected by the Kaiser, France and Eng- 
land guaranteed that they also would respect it in accordance 
with the existing treaties. It is stated on the best authority 
that a force of 200,000 or 300,000 men would have suf- 
ficed to hold the western frontier of the Fatherland against 
any troops that France could bring against it.1 There was 
absolutely no necessity to invade Belgium in order to ward 
off the attack of the unjust aggressor. If Father Bonvin 
invokes theological principles, he must stand by those prin- 
ciples. If a householder can protect his property against 
a thief by securely locking his front door, he cannot without 
grave sin shoot down the enemy whom he believes to have 
felonious intentions. Germany pleaded necessity because she 
wished completely to annihilate her western opponent by a 
rapid and crushing blow; but this we say is in no sense a 
necessity and is incompatible with what theologians call the 
moderamen inculpatae tutelae. If Father Bonvin wants a 
parallel case, let him consider this. A, B and C occupy adja- 
cent houses in the same street, B being between A and C. 
A and C quarrel and both barricade their front doors. Would 
any sane person hold that A is warranted in going to B and 
threatening to blow B’s brains out unless he lets him through 
his house to get at C’s back entrance. Would it not be out- 
rageous that this treacherous attempt to steal a march on a 
rival should be justified upon the plea of extreme necessity. 

We have no space here to examine Father Bonvin’s plea 
that Belgian neutrality had already been violated by England 
and France before war was declared. Let any reader consult 
Mr. Beck’s book? or Dr. Dillon’s article in the Contemporary 


1 See ‘‘ Germany's Original Plan of Campaign" in THe MONTH for January, p. 33. 
2 The Evidence in the Case. By James M. Beck, LL.D., late Assistant Attorney 
General of the U.S.A. pp. 168—192. Putnam. 1914. 
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Review for January. Two remarks only will we permit our- 
selves. First, whatever Germany may have discovered now 
about the supposed plot, she knew nothing about it when she 
made her forcible entry into Belgium. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg apologized for that action to the Reichstag on 
August 4th, and justified it simply and solely on the ground 
of military necessity. Secondly, could anything be more ab- 
surd than the idea that a neutral State 1s bound to allow a 
powerful neighbour to make every preparation for attack, to 
build railways and mass troops; but that if that neutral State 
calls in the assistance of another Power which cannot be sus- 
pected of any design of annexation, and with that Power 
concerts measures of resistance only to take effect in the event 
of neutrality being violated, she has thereby forfeited all her 
privileges as a neutral? The supposition, we say, is utterly 
preposterous. 

Lastly, St. Liguori makes a wise remark when discussing 
the lawfulness of anticipating a suspected aggressor. A man 
who looks like a burglar is seen prowling about, am I morally 
justified in firing on him? Liguori says that in his judgment 
the opinion of those who would permit such action cannot be 
followed in practice “ on account of the danger of hallucina- 
tion that is liable to arise under the circumstances.” Men 
whose nerves are highly wrought see burglars everywhere.. 
Germany and England are both convinced that they have 
worked for peace, and each suspects the other of a deliberate 
policy of aggression. But as was pointed out last month, the 
people of England and France, with their system of party 
government, have infinitely better opportunities of knowing 
what their rulers really intend than the populace of a country 
like Germany, where the secret designs of the administration 
are known to none but the Chancellor and a handful of high 
permanent officials. On the other hand, when Germany in- 
veighs against the jealousy of England, she remains blind 
to the evidence that the jealousy really lies the other way.. 
Let us remember that as far back as January, 1871, Bismarck 
permitted himself to speak of English humanitarians who. 
wanted to mitigate the horrors of war in such terms as these: 
“What swine! They are full of vexation and envy because 
we have fought great battles here and won them.’’! Or take 
that recent utterance of Sir Max Waechter, a German horn 


1 See M. Busch, Bismarck, some puges of his history, I. pp. 500—501. 
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and bred, who came to settle in England in his twenty -second 
year: 


The idea which prevails in Germany that the expansion of 
Germany’s trade has created jealousy and bitterness in England 
is erroneous. : 

In Germany the case is different. Antagonism against 
England is very widespread, principally amongst the masses; 
and it is so intense that during the recent Morocco crisis, the 
German populace would have enthusiastically welcomed a war 
with England without thought of the consequences. This may 
appear exaggerated, but the writer happened to be in Germany 
in that time and noted the prevailing excitement with great con- 
cern. . . . This prejudice among the German masses against 
England has been artificially created.: 


It is in such an atmosphere as this that hallucinations as 
to the evil designs of rivals are sure to arise, and we would 
strongly urge upon Father Bonvin that Germany’s interpreta- 
tion of England's policy is not to be trusted. To offer bare 
suspicions in justification for the ruthless invasion of a neutral 
State is not only opposed to common sense but is in direct 
conflict with the principles of sound moral theology. 


H. T. 


Il. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It is at once our filial duty and our pleasure 

ane hot a to offer our respectful homage to the Very Rev. 
the jaia: Father Wladimir Ledóchowski,who was elected 
General of the Society on Feb. 11th. The un- 

happy divisions in Europe arising from the war has directed 
some public attention to what is primarily a domestic concern, 
and ‘ Reuter,” with all the more imaginative assurance because 
unfettered by a knowledge of the facts, spoke of the contentions 
and political intrigues existing amongst the delegates of this 
cosmopolitan body. The motives and policy of different groups 
in the Congregation were boldly diagnosed by the Jewish agency, 


l Sir Max Waechter on ‘‘ England, Germany, and the Peace of Europe,” in Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1913, p. 839- 
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and the public were presented with what the public expected. 
As a matter of fact, the election was more than usually 
speedy, and Father Ledóchowski received a substantial majority 
of the votes. Misled by the fact that he had previously held the 
office of “ Assistant for Germany ” (“ Germany” in this case 
representing the Austrian, Belgian, Galician, German, Hungarian 
and Dutch provinces,) some Italian journalists, anxious to give a 
political complexion to the event, have represented the election 
as a “triumph for Germany.” But the facts, not all correctly 
rendered even in Catholic papers, tell, if anything, the other way. 
Father Ledóchowski is by actual birth a Pole from Austrian 
Galicia, but by immediate descent belongs to Russia, whence two 
generations ago his family were exiled. His uncle, Cardinal 
Ledóchowski, was famous for his championship of his adopted 
nation against those who aimed at destroying its language and 
Nationai spirit. The new General is exceptionally young for his 
position, being only 48, but the fact that at the previous Congre- 
gation, eight years ago, he received a fair number of votes shows 
how much the electors were impressed even then by his virtues 
and ability. His Paternity will assuredly find plenty of scope 
for both in the troublous times before us. 


Mention of Galicia recalls the painful fact, 
in studiously kept out of the English secular press, 
Galicia. if indeed the agencies have transmitted it, that 

in addition to the ordinary horrors of invasion 

the Uniat Catholics in that hapless land are being exposed to 
religious persecution. Apparently the Russian has not changed 
his spets in this matter. The old tyrannical notion—the worst 
outgrowth of Casarism,—that the Government has the right to 
determine the religion of its subjects still flourishes in the Musco- 
vite bureaucracy. We quoted evidence of this fact from Russian 
sources in our last issue. Mr. George Raffalovich, a very com- 
petent authority, confirms it in the current Uwiverse (Feb. 19th), 
and private information supplied by Galician clergy points 
to a state of things in that Province far worse than meets our 
eyes in Belgium. And yet the Russians are supposed to be liber- 
ating Galicia! It is unfortunately true, as was set forth in THE 
MONTH for May, 1912,! that the Poles in that distracted Pro- 
vince, belonging as they do to the Latin rite, have long been 
persecuting their fellow-Catholics, the Ruthenian Uniats, for 
political motives, desiring either to drive them back into schism, 
or to induce them to abandon the Eastern liturgy and ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. So that these unfortunate Catholics are being 
oppressed by the Russians, who wish all Slavs to belong to the 


Persecution 


1 ‘The Uniats in Galicia," p. 505. 
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“ Orthodox ” schism, and by the Latin Poles, who resent the 
presence of an Eastern rite in the resuscitated Poland they are 
hoping for. 


But it is the effect of the Russian outrages on 
How it affects neutral opinion to which we would now call 
neutral opinion. attention. Many Catholics amongst us are 
puzzled, not to say scandalized, by the fact that 
Catholic opinion amongst neutrals is not always on the side of 
the Allies, to the extent at least of condemning, openly and em- 
phatically, the flagrant and inexcusable outrage of the oppression 
of Belgium. It is, indeed, a strange and portentous attitude, 
illustrating once again the almost unlimited powers of self- 
sophistication with which the human mind is endowed when once 
it harbours false or unverified prejudices. But a partial explana- 
tion may be found in the facts above discussed. The neutral on- 
looker sees in the eastern theatre of war [German and Austrian 
papers take care that he does] abominable oppression, on the part 
of one of the Allies, of the civil population, even more atro- 
cious than that of Belgium, because directed against conscience 
as well as against person and property. He docs not read of any 
condemnation of this conduct on the part of England or France— 
what wonder, then, if he sets one crime against the other, and 
retains the sympathies which he had when the war started? An 
able leader in the Universe (Feb. 19th) enumerates a large num- 
ber of natural prepossessions which have a share in influencing 
neutra] Catholic opinion. None of the three Allies has, in fact, 
deserved particularly well of Catholics in the past, and there is 
needed very clear proofs of a change of view on the part of each 
of them to counteract the records of history. And now Russia 
is giving anything but clear proofs even of toleration for Catho- 
lics. She has many apologists at present in England—Professor 
Vinogradoff, Mr. Stephen Graham, Mr. Wells, and others—who 
are eloquent about her essential spirituality and capacity for the 
highest form of civilization. If these gentlemen would explain 
satisfactorily why in Galicia she is practising the lowest form of 
barbarism, then the cause of the Allies would recover that valu- 
able moral support which her present conduct is forfeiting. 


If Catholics are out of harmony with their 


66 ; 
Paea fellow-believers as to the causes and facts of 
recipientis.” the war, the same phenomenon appears as well 


in non-Catholic circles. Last August certain 
German Theologians sent out an appeal to “ Evangelical Chris- 
tians Abroad,” putting their case as they understood it, and es- 
pecially protesting against the campaign of lying by which the 
Allies sought to cast the guilt of the war upon Germany! Though 
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not so barefaced in denial as the manifesto which certain German 
Professors issued about the same time, this document ignored 
or contradicted many salient points in the diplomatic discus- 
sions preceding the war, and in the name of a strong body of 
“ British Theologians,” an answer was published setting forth 
the case for the Allies. But the Germans were not convinced, 
and published in November a still longer rejoinder, which shows 
that men in these circumstances have the faculty of believing only 
what they want to believe. It would be easy by selecting facts 
and inserting assumptions to make out a case even for the un- 
speakable Turk, and we call attention to these barren controver- 
sies only to insist on the allowances which should be made for 
the points of view of those who differ from us on this great issue. 
Catholics, after all, are accustomed to this exercise of charity, 
for, although they know that the road to the Church has been pro- 
videntially made “a straight way so that even fools should not 
err therein,” they are always face to face with multitudes of the 
wise and learned and good who de jacto do not find their way 
thither. The evidences for the truth of Catholicism are at least 
as cogent as those for the justice of the Allied cause. 


In regard to the former evidences which have 

The ao been established by God Himself, those before 
Holy See. whom they are clearly set have a strict duty. 
‘Whoever doth not believe shall be con- 

demned.” Therefore, Christ's representative must reiterate His 
condemnation of the conscious herctic. But many non-Catholics 
amongst us, who denounce the Church’s “ anathema sit” as a 
monstrous pretension, are quite anxious that the Pope should pro- 
nounce a dogmatic decision in favour of the Allies, and without 
even a preliminary trial should pass sentence on every outrage 
reported to him. Our Catholic papers have vindicated the Holy 
Father's attitude of absolute neutrality time and again, but 
national prepossessions and the desire to have so powerful an 
asset on one’s side seem to keep alive, amongst a section of our 
countrymen, a desire for an ex cathedra condemnation of the 
Kaiser. Pope Benedict himself, in an Allocution delivered on 
January 22nd, made his official position perfectly clear. Just 
as our Lord disclaimed the office of judge in a civil case brought 
to Him (Luc. xii. 14), so His Vicar has no claim as part of 
his office to interfere in the secular disputes of nations. As to 
condemning offences against justice and morality committed in 
the war, that the Sovereign Pontiff declares he does, ‘‘ without 
waste of words denouncing all injustice, on whatever side it has 
been committed.” But any usurpation or anticipation of what 
should be the work of a judicial commission, would do far more 
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harm than good. The Bishop of Northampton, in an admirable 
Pastoral which may be read in the current Universe, has stated 
the matter with great force and clearness: 


The stronger we feel our national cause to be [he writes] 
the more vehemently we ought to deprecate a Papal decision, 
even in our favour. It is unnecessary and undesirable. 
Unnecessary, because the almost limitless resources of our 
Empire and our control of all channels of communication 
afford us ample means of submitting our case to Public 
Opinion; undesirable, because in the hypothesis contem- 
plated, an intolerable strain would be laid upon the loyalty 
of German and Austrian Catholics. Let us consider it 
fairly. A few weeks ago, the German Hierarchy published 
what is properly described as “ a dignified and temperate 
Pastoral ” breathing the same conviction of the righteous- 
ness of their cause as we have proclaimed for ours. There 
is nothing surprising in that. The Church is not compro- 
mised by our divided opinions. No truth of Faith or Morals 
is at stake. No authoritative decision is called for. The 
German prelates teach what we teach on such subjects as the 
sacredness of treaties, the binding-force of international law, 
the wickedness of rapine, theft, lust and wanton slaughter. 
We have been taught out of the same text-books and often 
in the same schools. But many of the alleged facts of recent 
occurrence are disputed; and of those that are indisputable, 
there is a German as well as an English version. Is it 
wonderful that the German Bishops have adopted the ver- 
sion put out by their own Government in preference to that 
circulated by ours? . . . . We have only to reverse the 
case and imagine a pro-German manifesto imposed upon 
ourselves, to be convinced of the wisdom and prudence and 
righteousness of the policy marked out for himself by 
Benedict XV. 


As the Bishop suggests, the time-honoured counsel of “ Put your- 
self in his place ” indicates the surest and speediest way of doing 
justice to our neighbour when we are at variance with him. 


oy We are spending a million pounds or so a day, 
“Nisi Dominus readily if not cheerfully, because we know it 
Paiednaes is the only means of preserving what is of more 
value than any treasure, our personal liberty 

and our independence as a State. Not a hundredth part of sucha 
sum could be extorted from us in peace-time for purposes of 
social well-being,—although with that moiety slums could be 
abolished, old-age endowed, education improved, industries pro- 
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moted, harbours enlarged, rivers canalized, land reclaimed, and 
a thousand other enterprises permanently profitable carried 
through. On the other hand, we may be told that, for a tithe of 
that sum, we might have laid down twenty-five Dreadnoughts a 
year and put our fleet beyond reach of competition. That, un- 
fortunately, is not so certain: Germany, at any rate, would have 
aimed at a proportionate increase or taken some desperate mea- 
sure to avert what she would have considered an intolerable 
threat. No permanent security can be won by armament compe- 
tition alone, and one of the expectations that supports us in the 
present trial is that some more civilized and more certain way 
may be devised of preserving international peace than a multi- 
plication of the means of war. Are we to be content that Europe 
should always resemble a western mining-town where a precarious 
safety is purchased by a known readiness to shoot? Some of us, 
unfortunately, can achieve no higher outlook. A well-known 
journalist insisted recently in the Fortnightly Review that even 
to mention a reduction of armaments as one of the possible fruits 
of all this ghastly sacrifice was “ one of the harshest indecencies 
of public life.” Then of course he proceeded to display the 
cloven hoof of Darwinism, which belongs essentially to every 
embodiment of the militarist spirit, by remarking that “ in spite 
of all the tracts of pacifists and all the speeches of peace societies, 
the great struggle of the nations of the world, as of individuals, 
is for existence.” These shallow atheistic philosophers always 
forget that the individual has long ago learnt, through the teach- 
ing of Christianity, that the best way to secure self-development 
is by the practice of unselfishness, and they cannot seemingly con- 
ceive that friendly co-operation and mutual help may in like man- 
ner promote the welfare of separate communities. This ignoring of 
the one great permanently civilizing power, the Christian revela- 
tion, by so many of our would-be guides is a serious danger for 
the future. Unless we get Christianity and its sanctions behind 
our conventions and treaties, then they are mere scraps of paper, 
man-made arrangements which man in his own interests may 
set aside. 


oo As Providence, whilst ordaining that men 
Militarism . . PE 
and should live in stable organized communities, 
‘“ Navalism.” | does not prescribe the form and extent of such 
societies, there is nothing sacrosanct about the 
present groupings of the race, and one is free to suggest what 
may seem to be better arrangements. There is no guarantee, for 
instance, that the British Empire will always continue as it now 
is. But although one can imagine, if one wishes, its peoples and 
territories differently distributed, it would be a sin against justice 
actively to seek to dismember it on the plea that it had served its 
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purpose and become effete. As we say, that may happen some 
day, and then no doubt it will be the duty of some stronger race 
to step in and prevent the anarchy which British inability to 
govern would have occasioned. But it is unjust and inhumane 
to skin the lion before he is really dead, and yet this has been the 
project openly advocated of late ycars by many German writers. 
This is what is meant by militarism—the conviction that might 
gives right whatever moral laws stand in the way. The posses- 
sion of mighty armies is not militarism, for they may be needful 
to preserve a nation’s rights. Universal military service is not 
militarism, for this may be the most certain and effective way 
of raising the necessary army. No more is the maintenance of a 
mighty fleet proof of the militarist spirit, for a great fleet may 
be wanted for mere defence. And here, though we do not deny 
that there are militarists amongst us whose sole argument against 
Germany is “ We can’t condemn your aims, but we've got there 
first,” we do reject the contention that English “ navalism ” is 
only the Prussian conception worked out upon the ocean. Surely 
it is plain that, as the British Isles are dependent on forcign 
sources for much of their food supply, a certain preponderance 
of naval strength, somewhat provocatively called the “ command 
of the seas,” is necessary for the security of their existence. And 
if we consider that British possessions are scattered all over the 
world, it is equally essential for the continuance of the Empire 
that the central authority should have unfettered access to all its 
dependencies by means of a practically irresistible fleet. No 
other nation or Empire is under the same constraint. In other 
cases, as Mr. Churchill said some time ago, a very large fleet is a 
luxury, in ours it is a necessity. Of course, given the militarist 
spirit in the nation as a whole, the fleet would be an apt instru- 
ment for its expression, but there is no evidence, within the last 
century or so, that the nation has used its sea-power unjustly to 
the positive detriment of other States. A mighty fleet ‘is as 
natural an appanage of an Island-Empire as colossal armies are 
in regard to Continental States in the present deplorable condi- 
tion of international morality. 


If it imposes many burdens such as the upkeep 

Non-Combatants of the flect, insularity confers many advantages 
and War. in a state of war. The inviolate sea obviates 

the need of a huge army of defence and the 

erection of land-fortresses. The floating fortresses, called iron- 
clads, being mobile and swift, can, if superior to those of the 
cnemy, contain his sea-frontier and sweep his trade off the seas. It 
can also interfere with the food-supply of his troops and the im- 
port of whatever helps them in the field. This, ordinarily speak- 
ing, gives the limit of blockading rights. The point wherein 
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civilized is distinguished from uncivilized warfare is precisely 
this, that the former is solely conducted between the armed forces 
of the combatants. Civil populations may not be injured in pro- 
perty or person, except in so far as the general conditions of war- 
fare make it inevitable. Deliberate “ frightfulness ” is wholly 
immoral, and this in spite of the plea that it would cause the 
war to end sooner. Once that argument is admitted the door is 
opened to every sort of outrage. Civilized nations must pay heed 
to the laws of God, to humanity and to the generally accepted code 
of international law. There are many advocates of the “ fright- 
fulness ” theory, but it cannot stand the test of Christian morality. 
All the more astonishing is it to find Herr Erzberger, a prominent 
member of the Catholic Centre Party, writing in the Zag in de- 
fence of indiscriminate torpedoing of merchant vessels to this 
effect: ‘“ War must be waged as pitilessly as possible—that, after 
all, is the most humane principle as tending to shorten proceed- 
ings.’’! It is always sad to sce patriotism perverted to condone 
inhumanity and injustice. 


The British Navy is admittedly a finely equip- 
Catholic Naval ped force as far as men and material go, but it 
Chaplains. is sadly lacking in one essential, —it makes very 
poor spiritual provision for its Catholic sailors 
and marines. On that account, as in duty bound, Catholic pastors 
have not encouraged recruiting for the Navy, especially amongst 
Catholic fishermen on the south and south-west coasts of Ireland, 
where the finest seamen are to be found. They were bound to 
point out to their flocks that to enter a service which is full of 
risks even in peace-time, and which grants hardly any facilities 
for satisfying the needs of the soul, is to fail in due regard for 
the soul’s interests. It has taken some time for a Naval Board, 
immersed in material details and knowing nothing of the Sacra- 
mental system, to grasp that conception; happily under stress of 
war-conditions and stimulated by constant remonstrances from 
the Irish Hierarchy, it is beginning to realize its obligations to- 
wards its sailors. The Secretary for the Admiralty has an- 
nounced that a conference is shortly to be held with the Catholic 
authorities to discuss means of remedying this great defect. 


One of the most serious dangers of war, how- 


Love your ever just in method and righteous in aim, es- 
Enemies. pecially if waged at a distance, is that it 
: habituates the mind to deeds of terrible vio- 


lence and blunts the sense of horror which the Christian feels at 
the slaughter of man by man. Our very eagerness for the end 
makes us rejoice at the misfortunes of our foe: the morc dreadful 


1 Quoted in ZuZdet, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 235. 
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they are, the better we are pleased, and we easily slip from de- 
nunciation of incidental outrages into anathematizing whole na- 
tions. Love of country may breed an evil counterpart in hatred 
of our enemy, which deranges our sense of justice and dulls our 
spirit of compassion. These are the real and proper fruits of 
war, and their prevalence is very evident in the present conflict. 
The Christian, then, has to be on his guard against the infection 
of their presence. He should be all the more scrupulous in his re- 
gard for truth and justice and charity in relation to his foe, be- 
cause of the very fact of their enmity; he should be all the more 
desirous for his moral good because compelled to wish him 
material evil; he should never let hostility degenerate into malice 
or envy or hatred. These dispositions of will are wholly and always 
wrong. The injunction to love our enemies is not a mere divine 
counsel intended for those who are seeking perfection; it is a 
universal command, the violation of which is sin. It is to be 
hoped that, as the conflict drags on and becomes more embittered, 
this truth may not become obscured in Catholic hearts. ‘The re- 
version to paganism is already widespread, here as well as 
abroad: it is for us to check its growth. 


Some amazement was caused amongst English 
api Catholics by the announcement by certain 
to Anglicans, Anglicans, the Bishop of London amongst 

them, that war had so far mitigated religious 

polemics that the Archbishop of Rouen had placed two Catholic 
churches at the disposal of Anglican chaplains. Other in- 
stances of the same kind have been reported from time to time 
(see Tablet, February 13th and 20th), and as explanation of the 
abuse it has been stated that some Anglican chaplains have dis- 
honestly posed as Catholic priests, and that in other cases it was 
the military authorities who “ commandeered ” the churches and 
left their incumbents no choice. As to Rouen, we can assert on 
the authority of a Catholic chaplain who communicated with the 
Archbishop that the “ two churches ” there, alleged to have been 
“lent ” to Anglicans, were respectively a disused seminary chapel 
and a chapel in a convent, the sanctuary of which was ‘shut off by 
a partition. It was obviously far from the thoughts of his Grace 
of Rouen that his courtesy was likely to be twisted into a recog- 
nition of the sacerdotal claims of Anglicanism. 


A ; Besides the monument aere perennius, raised by 
Memorial his own gifted brain and active pen in’ the best 

to í 
Monsignor Benson, Of his books, the late Monsignor Benson is not 
likely to lack memorials amongst us. Besides 
the Zife and Letters entrusted to Father Martindale, a Memoir 
is shortly to be published by Mr. Arthur Benson, a volume on his 
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spiritual development has been completed by Miss Olive Parr, 
one oi his converts is issuing extracts from his letters, and the 
magazines have been prolific in “ Impressions.” But another pro- 
ject, which the simple, self-effacing priest would himself have 
been more interested in, is now on foot, viz., the completion of 
the little church at Buntingford which was founded by his lov- 
ing exertions, but which still lacks its Lady Chapel, its Porch, and 
its modest Tower, as also provision for its upkeep. With the ob- 
ject of making this a worthy monument to its late incumbent, a 
“ Benson Memorial Fund ” has been opened, which gives an op- 
portunity to his many friends and admirers of showing the reality 
of their affection. Cheques should be made out to the Monsignor 
Benson Memorial Fund, and sent to Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., 33, Bel- 
grave Road, London, S.W. 


It is a curious comment on our boasted advance 
Is Alcohol in medical science that the medical profession, 
a Food? having had their effects under observation for 
centuries, cannot yet definitely state whether 
alcoholic beverages come under the category of food or not. In 
the current Ainueleenth Century a writer speaks of “ the deliberate 
and practically unanimous conclusion of the scientists—English, 
Continental, and American alike—who have searchingly experi- 
mented with alcohol, that it is a racial protoplastic poison, which 
weakens the disease-resisting powers of the body, and is neither 
stimulant, aid to digestion, zor food in any real meaning of the 
word.’ In the previous issue another writer says of pure malt 
and hop beer that “in many working-class districts hosts of 
labouring men engaged in the hardest manual labour live very 
largely upon it.’ And a more moderate statement to the same 
effect, viz., “ that alcohol is a great and valuable national asset,” 
and “that beer at any rate is an important portion oj the food of 
.the peopie of this country,” also appears in the current number. 
Now, if we are told as a scientific certainty that alcohol jtaken in 
the form of intoxicating drink] is a “ racial protoplastic poison,” 
and as a matter of actual observation that “ hosts of labouring 
men . . . . live very largely upon it ” in the form of beer, 
we have here a conflict between, so to say, theory and practice 
which the medical profession after all these years should be able 
to settle. It is surely important that the working man should 
know whether he is imbibing poison or building up his strength, 
whenever he takes his glass. But the oracles are, if not exactly 
dumb, at least very contradictory of utterance. When are we to 
have a final and dogmatic decision on this elementary question? 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


fA summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Hell, The mystery of its eternity discussed [Zxaminer, Jan. 9, 1914, 


. 15]. 
J Yysticism, Further discussion of (J. Howley in Zrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Feb. 1915, p. 183. See ibid. Nov. 1914, p. 475]. 
Religion—can it be rightly motived by Fear? [Th. Mainage in 
Revue Pratique d'Apologéligue, Jan. 1915, p. 265]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anti-Catholic Movements in United States P: Husslein, S.J., in 
America, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 382. J. J. Walsh in Catholic World, Feb. 


1915, p. 625]; n 
Catholic Daily Paper, The Problem of a [M. Williams in America, 


Feb. 13, 1915, p. 439]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bannin, The late Father, Memoir ot Adan an. 30, 1915, p. 148]. 

Belgium’s case vindicated against German Hierarchy [Canon Barry 
in Zabiel, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 137]. Belgium's Neutrality and Cardinal 
Mercier’s Pastoral [Y. de la Brière in E/udes, Feb. 5—20, 1915, p. 145]. 
The Rape ot Belgium [Sir T. Barclay in Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1915, 


p. 257]. 
Ca olicity in England, Prospects of, after the War [“ Missionarius ” 
in Zablet, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 233]. 
` A Oue Works 7 Asiatic Turkey, how affected by the War [ Zad/et, 
cb. 13, 19:5, p. 201). 

Clerical Vocations in France and the War [J. Delbrel in Etudes, Feb. 
5—20, 1915, p. 221]. 

Descartes: his method of philosophy [Rev. J. B. O'Connell in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Feb. 1915, p. 163]. 

Germany: hcr intellectual supremacy questioned [Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Feb. 1, 1915, p. 254]. 

Neutrals, The Attitude of Catholic, discussed [V niverse, Feb. 19, 1915, 


. 6). 
ortugal: the official Church and the Revolution [F. Girerd in Revue 
du Clergé Francais, Feb. 1, 1915, p. 254]. 
Prohibition and Sacramental Wine; the Arizona law [P. Condon in 
Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Jan. 15, 1915, p. 40: America, Jan. 23, 


1915, P- 868]: . HE 
ocialism: Catholic Women and the Socialistic State [Helen Haines 
in Catholic World, Feb. 1915, p. 414]. 

Spain, Various party attıtudes towards the War [A. V. Hidalgo in 
Lludes, Feb. 5—20, 1915, p. 231]. 

Talleyrand: his repentance and death [R. F. O'Connor in American 
Catholic Quarterly, Oct. 1914, p. 567]. 

Temperance Reform in Russia [Bishop Frodsham in Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1915, p. 401]. 

Trusts and the State [“ Socialism" by Rev. J. O’Grady in /rish Eccle- 
siastica? Record, Feb. 1915, p. 113]. 

Uniat Church in Galicia, Persecution of [Georges Raffalovich in 
Universe, Feb. 19, 1915]. 


Reviews. 


Eaa < 


1.—THE BOOKS OF THE APOCRYPHA.! 


THE days are past when it was the custom among English 
Protestants to pass over the group of Old Testament books 
which were not in the Masoretic Canon, as of no doctrinal 
authority, indeed, as abounding in false doctrine and spurious 
history—a conclusion to which they were led, not by any dis- 
tinction in the religious tone and texture of their contents, but 
because they seemed to sanction doctrines which the Pro- 
testantism of those days excluded. Even the custom sanc- 
tioned by the sixteenth century reformers of binding up the 
books of the ‘“ Apocrypha ” with the rest, and appointing them 
to be read at certain scasons in the Church services, long since 
passed into desuetude, and by the mass of the people their 
existence had till recently been almost forgotten. The turn 
of the tide has come with the revival of Biblical study, and 
now it is realized by Biblical students that these books “ form 
an indispensable link between the Old Testament and the 
New.” Accordingly many works embodying the results of 
modern scholarship have been devoted to the better under- 
standing of their text and its provenance, chief among which 
for this country, indeed, for any country, is the elaborate 
work in two volumes recently published by several scholars 
under the leadership and editorship of Canon Charles. Dr. 
Oesterley was one of the collaborators in that monumental 
undertaking, and his object in the work now before us has 
been to compress its contents into a single volume, small 
enough, and simple enough in its style, to meet the needs of 
a wider circle of readers. 

Dr. Oesterley divides his book into two parts, of which 
the first is occupied with Prolegomena to the Apocrypha, 
and the second with /xtroduction to the Books composing 


1 The Books of the Apocrypha, their origin, teaching, and contents. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. London: Robert Scott. Pp. xiv, 
533- Price, 12s. net. r914. 
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it, the first of these divisions being somewhat the longer of the 
two. In these prolegomena he treats of the Hellenistic move- 
ment which pervaded the East as an outcome of the conquests 
of Alexander in the third century B.C. Here he discusses 
the influence of Hellenistic ideas on the Jews of Palestine, 
which, except among those who were accounted apostates, he 
finds it rather hard to discover; the influence of the same 
ideas among the Jews of the Dispersion ; and likewise on parts 
of the Septuagint Canon. Then we have some chapters on the 
rise of Apocalyptic literature and its relation to the Jewish 
sect of the Pharisees. Here too he contends that the rigid 
legalistic tendency distinctive of Pharisaism, and the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency, which, in the course of its development, fell 
under Hellenistic influences and became antagonistic to ex- 
cessive legalism, were originally sprouts from the same Phari- 
saic stock. Important sections in this part are those on the 
origin of the Jewish sects, and on the doctrinal teaching of 
the Apocrypha. In this part also we have studies of the 
Pseudepigraphic writings and of the Wisdom literature, but 
practically nothing about the historical books of the Apocry- 
pha. In the second part the author discusses with great 
freedom the two Wisdom books, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, 
and the historical books on the deuterocanonical list, includ- 
ing the two Books of Esdras which the Church has never re- 
ceived into her Canon. 

Dr. Oesterley, as might be expected, raises a number of 
interesting questions and illustrates them from the resources 
of a mind thoroughly familiar with this class of literature.. 
This means that his book is valuable, at the same time we can- 
not think highly of the modes of inference on which he re- 
lies so much. He draws them with great confidence, par- 
ticularly such as bear on the supposed doctrinal develop- 
ment of Jewish belief. But he does not seem to realize how 
subjective all such inferences are apt to be. For instance, 
he is certain that the Jewish particularism and the univer- 
salism which afterwards received its full evolution in Chris- 
tianity were two contradictories, neither of which could ra- 
tionally coexist with the other; and, accordingly, he can find 
no root of universalism in the original Jewish system, but 
considers it to have been introduced into Judaism by the Hel- 
lenistic influences that were brought to bear upon the Jews, 
of the Dispersion. He does not apparently attach import- 
ance to the ideal which, at least from the time of Abraham, 
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was ever before the Jewish writers, and figures so largely in 
the writings of Isaias and his fellow-prophets, and was ap- 
pealed to by St. Paul not once only in his epistles. Again, 
though it is well known that the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the state is affirmed in the Old Testament more 
than would seem reasonable in a modern writer, it is alto- 
gether excessive to contend that the sense of personal respon- 
sibility did not develop till the spread of Greek cities, with 
their conception of the right of citizenship, forced it upon the 
public attention. Nor does there seem any sufficient motive 
for finding in such phrases as Wisdom viii. 19, that the writer 
of this book held and drew from the writings of Plato the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, or of pre-existent, 
formless matter in a sense exclusive of creation. These are 
a few instances out of many of a mode of reasoning which has 
led to so many transitory theories on the dates and meaning 
of books of Scripture. 

We have used in this notice the term Apocrypha, which 
Dr. Oesterley borrows from Protestant usage. But another 
point in which this author dissents from Catholic usage is in 
classing together what the Church regards as inspired writ- 
ings of the Deuterocanonical list with the Pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings which have their value as throwing light on the 
New Testament, but which none of us would call inspired. 


2—PREACHER AND HEARER|! 


In Father Thurston's very interesting preface to the first 
of these volumes he enquires what is the precise quality which 
makes the ordinary parochial sermon or instruction “ bite,” 


* (x1) Popular Sermons on the Catechism. From the German of Rev. A. 
Hubert Bamberg, Edited by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Vol. I. 
London: Washbourne. Pp. 452. Price, 6s. net. 

(2) Pulpit Themes. Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. By the Rev. F. X. 
Schouppe, S.J. Translated by the Rev. P. A. Beecher, M.A., D.D. Dublin: 
M. H. Gilland Son. Pp. xii, 586. 

(3) Instr uctiones d'un Quart d'Heure. By the Abbé J. Pailler. Thirteenth 
thousand. Paris: Téqui. Pp. 556. Price, 4.50 fr. 

(4) Short Sermons on the Gospels. By the Rev. F. Peppert. London: 
Herder. Pp. iv, 225. Price, 4s. 2d. net. 

(5) Short Sermons for Children’s Mass. By the Rev. F. Reuter. 
London: Herder. Pp. viii, 189. Price 4s. net. 

(6) The Sunday Gospels explained to Children. By the Rev. M. Parks. 
London: Herder. Pp. iv, 312. Price 6s. net. 

(7) Conferences for Boys. By the Rev. Reynold Kuehnel. London: 
Herder. Pp. vi, 310. Price, 6s. net. 
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which carries its message, so to speak, over the foot-lights and 
impresses it indelibly on the memory. We all know the pre- 
liminary inertia that has to be overcome; people go to heara 
“* popular preacher,” and ex Aypothesi are in a condition of 
sympathetic expectancy before he has opened his mouth; 
half his work is already done, and if he is for any reason him- 
self not quite up to his form, all he need do is to take care, 
in Jowett’s phrase, “‘ not to disappoint.” But the equally im- 
portant, and far wider, work of the parochial preacher is 
handicapped at the start, and the more heavily because those 
whom he most needs to impress are those in whom the ele- 
ments of passive resistance are most likely to be present— 
those even who would very likely not be there at all but that 
the need of fulfilling the Sunday obligation brings them, 
and who have certainly no hunger for pulpit oratory per se. 

Of course one may try and gild the pill, or one may 
frankly administer it for what it is. The art to disguise the 
fact that there is any pill at all belongs, as Father Thurston 
frankly confesses, to the happy few who rejoice in “ the in- 
spiration of the born teacher.” But we have often thought, 
notwithstanding the attention paid to sermon-preparation in 
our Seminaries, that more might be done very often to call in 
the aid of art where nature has not produced the “ born” 
preacher. In our experience the preacher who has to preach 
without being a “ born ” preacher either falls back on the idea 
of just “ talking to his people,” or else, feeling unable to be 
“ natural ” in the pulpit, as a born pulpit orator can with 
infinite art appear natural, accepts the necessity of a certain 
quasi-literary stiltedness. And the former runs the risk of 
the talk becoming small-talk, or, at any rate, disjointed mono- 
logue, while the latter runs the risk of a certain insimplicity 
of style which quite undeservedly involves his matter, in his 
hearers’ minds, in the same stigma. We believe that in both 
cases there are remedies, or at any rate palliatives, “within the 
reach,” as Father Thurston says, “ of the humblest and least 
gifted.” 

Such volumes as the first two that are mentioned at the 
head of this notice should be in this respect perfect treasure- 
trove to the first class of preacher we have mentioned. Father 
Schouppe’s big work, not so much “translated ” by Dr. 
Beecher as “ trans-valued ” into the English idiom of speech 
and thought alike—and excellently done—is a complete com- 
pendium of pulpit matter, thoroughly digested, and it Is as 
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full ascetically as it is doctrinally. To take asubject or a point 
from Father Schouppe is to have something definite, de- 
cisive, direct; it is to have a back-bone that will make one’s 
talk into an organism. Round it one may talk as one likes, 
but there will be something there all the time. Rather more 
“ ready-made ” are Father Bamberg’s addresses; also rather 
more philosophical, though, as Father Thurston points out, 
they do not go into remote spheres, though presenting a 
practically complete picture of Christian doctrine so far as 
necessary for a “ working knowledge ” of Catholicism. 

Our third volume, the fruit of the Abbé Pailler’s forty 
years’ experience, will suggest many fruitful ideas to those who 
feel that a certain element of form in manner as well as matter 
is a necessity. The Abbé’s addresses are, as their title states, | 
quarter-of-an-hour sermons, and to study but one of them 
is to learn quite definitely that oratory need not mean dif- 
fusiveness, nor shortness lack of matter. They are really re- 
markable examples of fine rhetoric and full substance in 
cameo. As Dr. Johnson once excused himself for a long 
letter on the ground that he had not time to compose a short 
one, so some of the shortest existing sermons, such as certain 
of Newman's, are the best. Indeed, that famous pulpit 
orator, Dr. Liddon, told the present writer once that certain 
twenty-minute sermons he used to preach on week-day feasts 
at St. Paul’s cost him as much work as his Sunday ones of 
seventy minutes. And the Abbé Pailler is in the authentic 
line of Liddon’s great masters, Bourdaloue and Bossuet. 
Father Peppert’s addresses are still shorter, so well compres- 
sed indeed, that we fancy that most who use them will need 
to expand them somewhat, on the principle that a certain 
amount of repetition is necessary, if only to hammer things in. 
Anyhow, they are admirably lucid, direct and practical, with 
frequent flashes of telling phrase well calculated to drive their 
message home. But we would not wish to imply anything 
like a depreciation of the full-length discourse. It is loss to 
us in England, not gain, that the seventy-minute sermon has 
gone out, and that people think themselves injured if a 
preacher ventures to talk for more than about twenty minutes. 
After all, the sermon is one of the most ancient and honour- 
able parts of the Liturgy, and in no activity of Divine worship 
As there a more exact imitation of our Lord's own activities 
in His earthly mission. The Catholic who really has the 
spirit of his religion and of the Liturgy will surely rejoice at 
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every opportunity of participating in so high and ancient a 
means of grace, the more worthy of esteem if alien to the 
spirit of an impatient age. 

The matter of addresses to children and boys is of course 
quite different. Though the real pulpit orator—-especially 
if his rhetoric be a trifle Asiatic—may have a big success, 
particularly with boys who are at the Macaulay stage of their 
literary enthusiasms, the mildly literary method is even more 
out of the running than in the parochial sermon. “ What 
persuasive eloquence our Divine Lord must have used, my 
dear children, to induce these good people of Judea to leave 
their ordinary avocations and hie with him to mountain or 
desert.” Thus we read, in a published volume of children’s 
sermons; and it is just the sort of thing that does not do. 
Schoolboys are a resigned and long-suffering race—when 
needs must—and they will suffer this sort of thing quite 
patiently. But they have their weapons of defence, and the 
powers of passive resistance are great. Doubtless if one is 
a genius one may hammer out a new method of one’s own, 
like Father Joseph Rickaby, in Ye ave Christ's, or one may 
frankly be the schoolmaster and instruct; otherwise there is 
nothing to be done but fall back on the method of “ talking 
to them ”—and an admirable method it is in the hands of a 
man who has the loyalty of his boys outside the pulpit. Be- 
cause he is just the same in it as out of it, he will hold them. 
And we all of us who have been schoolmasters know what 
absurd and incorrigible hero-worshippers boys are in regard 
to their masters. Nor is the method less useful, we imagine, 
mutatis mutandis in sermons to parish sodalists and the lke. 
Anyhow, Father Kuehncel, in his admirable volume, is not 
afraid to apply it. His addresses are alive with the life of 
their environment, as well as full of striking phrases of a less 
local tinge, which will stick in the mind of the hearers. Their 
practical counsels also are often very acute as well as sound. 
We welcome them as of exceptional interest and useful- 
ness to all who have on hand the difficult duty of preaching 
to boys. Father Parks’ Suwxday Gospels explained to Chil- 
dren is a systematic series of notes each containing matter 
sufficient for more than one address, and accompanied 
by a good deal of useful illustrative matter. Father Reuter’s 
is a volume of quite short addresses fully written out, and 
specially rich in illustrative anecdote of the kind well calcu- 
lated to appeal to the hearts and imaginations of younger 
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children. All three volumes are welcome additions to the 
preacher's library. But in putting them to practical use we 
recommend their owners always to remember one of Father 
Joseph Rickaby’s many words of wisdom—* boys have no love 
for treatises.” 


3—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
BERKELEY. 


This volume gives a hitherto unpublished correspondence 
between George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne from 1734 to 
1753, and Sir John Perceval, afterwards first Earl of Egmont. 
The two, as quite young men, had met at Dublin, and found 
their ideas and tastes congenial. They formed a close 
friendship which continued till the death of Egmont, and 
their correspondence was maintained with little interruption 
from 1709, the year of their first meeting, until 1748, when 
Perceval died. As Bishop Berkeley’s name is associated with 
a theory of knowledge which he propounded in his treatise 
“ concerning the principles of human knowledge,” published 
in 1710, one looks to see if the correspondence will yield 
any side-lights on the philosophical ideas ventilated in this 
book. Nothing, however, of any value on the subject is to be 
found, nothing but a few trivialities as to the cold reception 
it got in the first instance. Berkeley wrote it when he was 
quite a young man, and had a young man’s curiosity to learn 
how it was taken by others, especially by some intellectual 
lights of the day. Through his friend Perceval he tried 
to find this out, but was disconcerted on discovering that 
Dr. Samuel Clarke and Dr. Whiston thought its subtleties 
were rather hard to tackle but that its conclusion was absurd, 
as it was. For Berkeley's theory of knowledge was built 
upon Locke's idealism. Locke maintained that our sensations 
and ideas put us into direct communication not with the out- 
side world to which we instinctively refer them, but only 
with the impressions on our organs of sense made by this 
outside world, which therefore we can know of only through 
an inference that cannot carry us very far. Berkeley took 
up the further position that the outside cause which acts thus 
on our senses is God Himself, without the intervention of 
any second causes. Strangely, the editor, in his biographi- 
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cal commentary, which serves as an introduction, makes no 
attempt that can be called such to expound this theory, yet 
apart from it, what was there in George Berkeley to im- 
part interest to his correspondence with his friend? He seems 
to have been an amiable character, but there is little that is 
not commonplace in his ideas or those of his friend. Except 
for a few casual and superficial observations on the Rising 
of 1715 and the rumours about it current at the time in 
London, and for Berkeley's quixotic scheme for converting 
the native races of North America by founding a college 
at Bermuda for the white colonists of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, some of whom might perhaps in after life be induced 
to recommend Christianity to the natives, there is very little 
else that is distinctive in all these letters, unless it be 
Berkeley's schemings in true eighteenth century style to get 
clerical promotion, in all which his friend Perceval, as a 
man of influence, stood by him. That in so many letters onc 
should come occasionally on an instructive illustration of eigh- 
teenth century ways is to be expected, though the wonder is 
that here we come across so few. But here is one. Writ- 
ing from Dublin on August 18, 1712, Berkeley says: “ The 
other day two malefactors were publicly pilloried and after- 
wards burnt alive in Felster’s shop for having offered some 
affront to the memory of King William.” 

It would be hard to make a more useless index than that 
attached to this book. 


4-—PORT ROYAL.! 


These studies of Port Royal are reprinted from the 
Guardian, the Church Quarterly Review and the St. Albans 
Holborn Moxrthly Paper, in the thought that they will prove 
of interest to those who knew the writer, an Anglican clergy- 
man of strong character, who died in the summer of 1910. 
A Preface by the Rev. R. J. Mackay, of St. Martin’s, Edin- 
burgh, and a Postscript by the Rev. E. F. Russell, of St. 
Albans’, Holborn, give a biographical sketch of his life and 
a study of his personality. He seems to have been a pleasing 
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personality with a great capacity for friendship, and a burn- 
ing zeal for the formation of the young to high Christian 
ideals; one of those edifying types of Anglican clergy who 
command our sympathy and respect, and compensate in 
some measure to the Anglican Communion for its doctrinal 
inconsistencies. 

Mr. Russell in his Postscript claims Mr. Morgan as a 
fellow-High Churchman in doctrine though not in the belief 
in ritual, yet, in spite of all his good points, he seems to have 
had in him the distinctive Protestant virus of dislike for 
Church authority. “ Dearest Lad,” he wrote to one of his 
old boys, studying for Orders at the university, “ I want 
you in your theological studies to be honest, thorough, and as 
widely varied as you can—never say a thing unless you be- 
lieve it—try and have good grounds for your belief (not 
merely Mr. So-and-so has said it)—try and get the real truth 
about Scripture and its meaning—do not attach yourself too 
much to ove particular school or tendency, but learn from 
the truth itself whatever it may teach you.” 

There are sound elements in this advice, no doubt, but one 
notes the omission of any corrective which might check the 
young undergraduate from lapsing into rank individualism, 
and one feels that the writer would find himself ill at case ina 
Church which had received from her divine Founder the 
right to teach as He Himself taught, “ with authority.” And 
one anticipates that, if he should take to write on Jansenism, 
he would sympathize with it just because of its resistance 
to any Church authority which touched its pet theories. And 
when we come to the articles on Port Royal, which form 
the substance of this volume, we are not mistaken. That 
Mr. Morgan was widely read in the literature of Port Royal 
we may believe, for Mr. Russell tells us that the “ special 
reature of his library was his collection of Port Royal books, 
which stood rows upon rows of little brown duodecimos on 
his shelves,” how he was always endeavouring to complete 
this collection, and how * he had read and annotated every 
one, and made abstracts from them in a series of note-books 
which filled a whole long shelf in his library.” But did 
his collection include books written on the other side? One 
asks because throughout these studies there is not the faintest 
trace that their author knew what was the real ground of 
opposition between the Port Royal people and the authorities 
of the Church. He is so sure that the whole opposition 
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sprang from the Jesuits in whose hands the Holy See was a 
mere marionette, that their sole motive was to protect 
their scheme of watering down the Gospel to meet the wishes 
of the powerful, and they were irritated against the Jan- 
senists because these tried to set a lofty standard. And 
so when he comes across, for instance, an address by Antoine 
Arnauld to a young couple at their wedding, an address 
which is perfectly orthodox, though the preacher was not, 
his comment is “ All Port Royal is in this sermon: St. Paul 
the counsellor, divine grace the support and stay, a spirit 
of awe and yet of unfailing trust, the Holy Eucharist as the 
effectual presentation of Christ’s all-prevailing sacrifice.” On 
the contrary there is nothing of Port Royal in this address, 
nothing, that is to say, of the peculiar doctrines which brought 
down upon the party the condemnations of the Church. And 
the same may be said of many other things that he com- 
ments on in like sort. Probably had he been given the ser- 
mons of Bourdaloue or the spiritual writings of Pére Lalle- 
ment, with suppression of the names, he would have said, 
“all Port Royal is in them.” On the other hand, there is no 
sign in any of these studies that the amiable author ever ad- 
verted to the real poison in the five propositions of Jansenius 
which aroused such controversy and were condemned by 
Innocent X. and several of his successors. It is that these 
propositions denied that a man without grace is capable, 
however willing, of obeying any of the precepts of God; 
or, if with grace acting upon him, of disobeying any of 
them. But by thus denying human liberty, constructively, 
these propositions deny the possibility of sin on the one hand, 
and of human merit by the free correspondence with grace 
on the other. 

The last study in the volume is on Scipio Ricci, Bishop 
of Pistoia (1780 to 1791). Dean Church had said: “If 
Jansenism had a tame and inglorious end, no Frenchman can 
ever forget its magnificent beginnings.” But, asks Mr. Mor- 
gan, “ was its end so tame and inglorious?” And he tells, in 
a perspective of his own, of Scipio Ricci’s endeavours, under 
the directions of Leopold Grand Duke of Saxony, to trans- 
form the whole character of Catholic faith, Catholic worship, 
anci Catholic administration, and this by the agency of a mere 
diocesan synod which drew up eighty-six preposterous pro- 
positions, afterwards condemned by Pius VI. in the Auc- 
lorem Fidei. That Mr. Morgan, being exceedingly Protes- 
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tant, should have liked them is intelligible, but it is strange 
that even he should have expected the rulers of the Catholic 
Church to tolerate them. 


5 —THE HISTORY OF INDULGENCES.! 


We have every reason to be grateful to Father Joseph 
Hilgers for this valuable summary of a very difficult subject. 
With the possible exception of Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, no scho- 
lar can claim to speak with more authority upon the dce- 
velopment of the Indulgence system in the medizval Church, 
and Father Hilgers’ close association with the old Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences and with that department of the Holy 
Office which has now replaced it, lends especial weight to 
the information given on points affecting dogma as well as 
current practice. Our author begins at the very beginning 
and does not hesitate to connect the system which now pre- 
vails immediately and directly with the /ibelli pacis of the 
time of St. Cyprian. He even goes so far as to say that his 
book aims at showing that the Indulgences of the Church have 
developed from the very early centuries without any essen- 
tial change in the manner of granting them or in thcir use. 
There was, he maintains, no new departure in the eleventh 
century and at the time of the Crusades. We are not quite 
satisfied that Father Hilgers removes all the difficulty, and 
that such writers as Gottlob and Koniger, upon whom he 
comments so severely, can find nothing to reply; but it is 
certainly desirable to have what we may call the dogmatic 
view of Indulgences set out by a writer who really possesses 
a competent acquaintance with the historical facts. Such 
historical knowledge has been only too painfully conspicuous 
by its absence in more than one treatise on the subject we 
could name. We may be specially grateful to our author for 
providing an appendix dealing with certain documents and 
monuments of special interest, some of which are reproduced 
graphically from photographs. The most interesting of these 
is an Indulgence of one year eniered in a Vatican MS. (Bar- 
berini, lat. 560), and belonging to about the year goo. In 
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exchange for the spending of a particular vigil in silence, 
prayer and fasting, the penitent is allowed to drop one year 
of his penance (pro illo uno die annum dimittere in peni- 
tentia). Other interesting documents are those connected with 
the Mass of St. Gregory at his traditional altar in the monas- 
tery of St. Andrew and St. Gregory on the Czlian and those 
concerning the portiuncula indulgence and the first jubilee. 
The volume is clearly printed, but we wish that the pub- 
lishers had not thought it necessary to economize space by 
using such very small type. Very small print becomes par- 


ticularly trying to ageing eyes when the type, as in this case, 
is gothic. 
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Shovt Notices. 


oumgpomes= 
THEOLOGICAL. 


SUCH a book as that of Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock upon Irenæus 
of Lugdunum (Cambridge University Press: 9s. net) is of undoubted 
interest and value to the Catholic student, and may be confidently recom- 
mended exceptis excipiendis. Obviously we cannot have the pleasure 
of unconditionally recommending a work on St. Irenzus hailing from 
Trinity College, Dublin; apart from special points which it must neces- 
sarily approach with certain prepossessions, the whole outlook on a 
subject so intimately theological must difer as it is approached by a 
Catholic or a Protestant. It is a small matter, but the consistent ab- 
stention of Dr. Hitchcock from the use of the common title of ‘ Saint” 
has a significance. There is no such thing as purely “ objcctive ” history, 
least of all ecclesiastical history; its writer must have a standpoint, and 
disbelief, whether in Catholicism or in all Christianity, is just as much 
a standpoint as belief. And we acknowledge gladly Dr. Hitchcock's 
manifest desire to express fairly St. Irenaus’ teaching where it would 
be least sympathetic with his own trend of thought. We really do not 
sec how on any common-sense canons of interpretation the famous 
phrase about the * potentior principalitas"’ of Rome can be made to 
mean so little as he suggests; and his suggestion of the reason why all 
the churches must “ convenire ” to Rome, logically grants our whote case. 
In the same way his attempts to get over the Saint’s plain teaching 
about the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass without throwing 
his author overboard, and the whole muddlement in which he involves 
himself, in calling Ridley, Waterland and Bishop Wordsworth to his 
aid, excite rather our sympathy than our controversial zeal. We pre- 
fer to pass lightly over these points, firstly because they will be sufh- 
ciently obvious to the Catholic reader of the book, and secondly, be- 
cause we consider it a great misfortune that the name of St. Irenaus— 
a writer of such profound importance in Church History and in Theology. 
and of such fascination in himself—should be associated to-day mainly 
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with a few controversial passages. And we bear testimony gladly to Dr. 
Hitchcock's admirable treatment (again exceptis excipiendis) of the great 
remainder. St. Irenæus is one of Dr. Harnack’s chevaux de batlailie, and 
even from Mgr. Batiffol we have had no more powerful answer to the 
suggestion of the Saint’s responsibility for the introduction of new and 
alien elements into primitive Christianity, than Dr. Hitchcock's chapter 
on “ The Teachers of Irenxus.” The chapters, too, on the Saint's doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation are generally admirable, and 
exhibit in a special degree the warmth of devotional feeling and the clo- 
quence of expression with which the whole book is written: We have 
read the volume with great pleasure and interest, and cordially recom- 
mend it to all who are capable of “ excepting " what ought to be ex- 
cepted—and surely any Catholic intelligent enough to read the book at 
all is intelligent enough to do that. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


An admirable compendium of the common teaching of the Church 
and of her authoritative writers on the Religious Life is Mgr. Lelong’s 
Catéchisme de la Vie Religieuse (Téqui: 1 fr. London Agents, Burns 
and Oates). The substance of many a big book is here concentrated 
and presented in a form as concise as that of the Penny Catechism 
and a place for such a handy pocket volume will doubtless be found 
in the economy of many Religious houses. Of quite a different type— 
though also a quite small book—is Mother Francis Raphael’s well-known 
tractate, The Daily Life of a Religious, of which we gladly welcome a 
new edition (Burns and Oates: price 1s. 6d.). Like all Mother Drane’s 
books this is a work of charm as well as of value. Wihil feligit quod 
son ornavit. As evidence of the breadth of view taken by the best 
Religious Orders about methods of spirituality, it is noteworthy that 
Mother Drane, for herself and in training her subjects, was in quite 
thorough-going fashion “ Ignatian,” as contrasted with her own Superior, 
Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, and many of her most trusted friends 
like Father Wilberforce, who could not get on with “ methods ” at all. 
But Mother Drane's chapter on “ Recollection ” shows how thoroughly 
she knew the truths that so exclusively filled the imagination of Mother 
Margaret. 

The “ Member of the Ursuline Community, Sligo,” to whose wide 
reading and admirable taste we already owe several excellent devo- 
tional compilations, has now given us, in good time for March, A Garland 
for St. Joseph (Washbourne: 2s. net), which forms quite one of the 
best and fullest handbooks of its subject that we have met. For each 
day we have an instruction, either original or from the works of some 
well-known writer, a reading from hagiographical or similar literature, 
or some incident from modern life tending to increase devotion to the 
great Foster-father, and a short set of verses. The latter owe much to 
Ireland; Father M. Russell, Katharine Tynan, and Father Connolly are 
among the prominent contributors, and many verses unsigned, not the 
least successful, come, we suspect, from nearer home at Sligo. 


H AGIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Cambridge Press has done well to publish, under the capable 
clitorship of Father G. V. O'Neill, S.J., a selection from the Caxton 
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Golden Legend, together with Caxton’s own Introduction, a short but 
sufficient introductory biography of both Jacobus de Voraigne and his 
famous English translator, and some short but extremely interesting and 
often original notes of Father O’Neill’s. Even those who have the 
beautiful complete edition published in the Temple Classics will find it 
well worth their while to spend another 3s. for the sake of Father 
O'Neill's excellent apparatus. Those many more who do not know this 
great treasurc-house of medizval legend and piety should assuredly take 
this opportunity of acquainting themselves with it. For here we have 
the real “legenda ” in all their fragrance, a sheer delight to the imagi- 
nation and the heart, as little to be surrendered by any Catholic as the 
equally valuable scientific dissection of them, in the interests of objective 
truth, by such men as the Bollandists. The two things serve different 
purposes, they run side by side, and minister to different needs of the 
imagination and the intellect. Of a holy place like Rocamadour or a 
legend like that of St. Martha it is not enough to say that in the light of 
present knowledge the facts are such and such. There is a further truth, 
that besides the objective facts as restored by science, the place or the 
legend also still remain, the product of centuries of loving devotion, 
things handed down to us, not otherwise than as they stand, accretions 
and all, a gift of God for the enkindling of our love as truly as the critical 
analysis of them is a gift of God for the right ordering of our intellect. 
It is just because ecclesiastical legend is not matter of Faith that we 
may retain for edification what we have to reject objectively. The 
position is just the opposite of that of the modernist who tries to retain 
a spiritual value for facts of faith whose objectivity he denies. Who be- 
lieves that that Statue at Rocamadour was really carved by Zaccheus? 
Yet who is for that reason the less overcome by the influence of that 
most appealing of pilgrimage-places? And why? Surely just because 
in such a case the objective fact is not merely not of Faith, but not even 
of importance. 

Such considerations arise not only in regard to what is frankly 
“legendary ” but also very often in regard to the details of quite his- 
torical hagiography. Even in regard to the life of such a Saint as the 
iwelfth-century St. Hildegarde they are not absent; but in any case there 
is an overshadowing interest in the recorded visions which rather out- 
classes these details. In her Life and Visions of St. Hildegarde (Heath, 
Cranton & Ouseley: 4s. 6d. net) Miss Francesca Maria Steele has wisely 
given preponderating attention to them, both in the translation of their 
text and in the careful study she makes of their substance. From the 
Rhineland has arisen a wonderful school of Mystical Theology, with 
Hildegarde for pioncer, and for successors such experts as Ruysbroeck, 
Eckhart and B. Henry Suso. To Miss Stecle all who are interested in 
this deep subject owe a debt of gratitude for the help she here offers them. 

APOLOGETIC. 

Many as are the books of popular Apologetic for the use of converts 
and enquirers, there is always room for a new one which shall appeal 
to just the temper and habit of mind—things always changing—of the 
day. Such a work, lucid, direct and logical, yet written in the very op- 
posite ot the controversial manncr, the Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J., has 
given us in The Straight Path, or Marks of the True Church (Long- 
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mans: price, 2s. 6d. net). The Four Notes of the Church are in turn 
analyzed and their application demonstrated first positively as regards 
the Church, and then negatively as regards other bodies. A careful dis- 
cussion of * The Pope and His Prerogatives" forms the second part of 
the book. Ze Straight Path is a’work for the educated general 
reader, avoiding the refinements of its subject, but concentrating vigor- 
ously and persuasively upon the vital points. It is written, too, in an 
attractive style with an abundance of vivid, concrete illustration. 


FICTION. 

In her new book, Golden Lights (Washbourne: 2s. 6d.% Miss E. 
Gallienne Robin has forsaken the paths of adventure which in Zeriloxs 
Seas she so vividly depicted, for modern life, the psychology of conversion 
and the problem of vocation. Mgr. Benson and Father Martindale have 
gone to the making of her book, as well as manifestly a good deal of pcr- 
sonal experience, deeply felt and very successfuily got down on paper. 
The result is a volume of real value and interest, whether or no one con- 
siders its framework of story-telling quite a success, with an arm of co- 
incidence rather too long, bringing to issue a situation rather too trite. 
We have, however, read the book with sustained interest, not least be- 
cause of the very up-to-date types it illustrates for us in the protean 
changeableness of modern High-Churchism. 

We confess that when we are confronted with a volume of feminine 
correspondence, whose author takes to herself the name of one of the 
most unapproachable of mystics, and who presents us with her letters 
as addressed to her “ Spirit-Friend,’’ we find our worst prejudices al- 
ready aroused. We have attentively read the first three and the last of 
the Letters of Lidwine, published by Mr. Long, and unfortunately find 
in them nothing to dispel, but much to confirm those prejudices. Nothing 
threatens to happen to the lady in the former; nothing appcars to have 
happened in the latter; there is nothing in the way of style to redeem the 
banality of the small-talk about her “feelings,” which forms the sub- 
stance of the lady’s letters so far as we have read them; on the other 
hand, there is before the end of Letter III. at least one piece of bad 
philosophy and one piece of bad ethics. For the rest, this is what the 
business amounts to when deflated. June 21: read one of the “ spirit- 
friend's’ books, felt lonely, thought she would like to write him a lct- 
ter; feeling bad. June 22: tried a little dissipation; no good. June 23: 
went to church; felt better; bad again after lunch; felt sudden need to go 
and consult Father ; Father was out (fortunate man). June 24: 
found some commonplaces in a book; wrote them down; felt better; «4 
celera. However, one ray of consolation (as Lidwine might say) pierces 
this great weariness—the beautiful thought that the “ spirit-friend"’ at 
least is beyond the reach of the Postal Service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We notice that the Catholic Church music department of Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hirtel has been taken over by Messrs. J. and W. Chester, 
ot 54, Great Marlborough Street, the well-known specialists in Russian 
music. From them we have received the first publication of a new 
series of church music in modern notation for congregational use—* The 
Chester Library.” For the low price of twopence we have the whole of 
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the Mass V. in Duplicibus, vulgarly known as the de Angelis, extremely 
well printed, with a title-page of unusual typographical interest—though 
we confess not to our individual taste. We rather regret that, in the re- 
vival of congregational singing at Mass, the de Angelis should appear 
so prominently. It is not of the Gregorian corpus, except for the rather 
mauled Plain song melody to which the Sanctus has been adapted, and 
there is not one of its numbers, not even the very fine Goria, that cannot 
be surpassed both for facility of performance and for essential musico- 
liturgical interest. We hope Messrs. Chester will try and popularize 
in the same form the Mass for ordinary Sundays, or that for feasts 
B.V.M. No. 2. 

We need scarcely do more than chronicle the continuance of the im- 
portance work being done by Father Peeters, S.J., the Bollandist, upon 
the apocryphal Gospel literature. The volume now reaches us which 
deals with that strange Gospel of the Infancy (L’Evangile de lEnfance 
Picard: 3.50 fr.), which is more like the Arabian Nights than any- 
thing else, and which Father Peeters thinks was practically never taken 
otherwise than as a romance. Needless to say the work is, as regards 
scholarship, definitive and complete. But there is more than enough in- 
terest in the volume, apart from its apparatus of Oriental learning, to 
attract the general reader to an acquaintance with one of the quaintest 
and most fantastic relics of early Syrian and Armenian Christianity. 

Most of us will agree with Father Bernard Vaughan, in his Preface 
to Mr. Benjamin Green’s translation of The Education of Character 
(Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), that the appearance of this work of the learned 
French Dominican, Father Gillet, is a sight “ good for sore eyes.” Its 
value has been attested by wide circulation in France, which we trust 
may be more than equalled over here, where its lessons are quite as 
much needed. It need hardly be said that a Dominican work fathered 
by a Jesuit will not be found to go into controversial detail as to the 
way in which the human will is acted upon by the Divine, necessary 
as would be that discussion in a scientific work on the subject. 

The Editor of the Young Alan, Mr. Walter Wynn, is responsible 
for a shilling book on The Secrets of Success in Life, which must look 
rather odd among the solid and intellectual contents of the shelves of 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. For it is a breezy volume of the “ get 
on or get out ” type, guaranteed in this aspect by Mr. Gordon Sci- 
fridge, and as to its “ orthodoxy” by Dr. Clifford, Dr. Horton and the 
author’s ‘ dear friend,” Mr. Silas Hocking. Notwithstanding the handi- 
cap of this trine benediction, we are able to say that we have found the 
work entirely up to the level of its kind, and as little objectionable as 
most of them. Of course we Catholics have quite a different Secret 
of Success; we do not believe that the riddle of life is to be solved by 
bounce, and so we are unfortunately unable to recommend Mr. Wynn 
to our own people. However, we cordially commend him to Dr. Horton's 
and Mr. Hocking’s congregations, who will thus discover that there is 
“no hope" for a man who wastes his time over such questions as 
“whether Rome is the Scarlet Woman,” until “ his brain is swept of its 
delusions.” 

Though in form the new book we have just received from Messrs. 
Longmans—Father Robert Kane's From Fetters to Freedom (price 5s. 
net; —consists of sermons, it is in substance a contribution to the re- 
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ligious history of Ireland, *“ broadly illustrative,” as Father Kane says in 
his Preface, ‘of the emerging of Catholic Ireland from the serfdom of 
the Penal Laws into civil, social and religious history.” As may be ex- 
pected, such a theme calls forth at their fullest all Father Kane's high 
oratorical gifts, and indeed such sermons as those on “The Martyr 
Primate of Ireland ” and " The Triumph of the Kelt ” are really remark- 
able examples of modern pulpit eloquence. Some of the discourses 
however, raise questions of wider than Irish interest, and are worth the 
attention of all who are concerned with general apologetic. In “ The 
Winds and the Waves obey Him ” we have a treatment of Lourdes which 
will greatly interest those who have followed our own recent discussion 
of the subject, and in ‘‘God’s Word Incarnate in Speech ” we have an 
Interesting contribution to another subject, which an equally eloquent 
fellow-Irishman, Sir Wyke Bayliss, has made his own. We have read 
Father Kane's brilliant volume with great interest, and we hope, edifica- 
tion. In his own land, that interest and that edification will, we trust, 
be as great or greater still. 

Doubtless the literary artist is born and not made. But all the same 
it frequently happens that assiduous drudgery at plain, useful work, 
well done, will prepare the writer to seize adequately some moment 
of creative originality, and produce at last a work of imaginative art. 
We have been waiting for this moment in the case of Miss C. M. Anthony, 
whose pscudonym has now for some years covered so much excellent 
work—magazine articles and books; biography, history and simple jour- 
nalism. That work has shown a steady advance from the less to the 
more permanent kind of writing, and it is now Miss Anthony’s reward to 
have produced a book which is just literature—just art. Paradyse Ter- 
restre (Washbourne: price 3s. 6d. net) is, indeed, as Mgr. Benson says 
in his Preface, * a distinct contribution to that pile of impressions which, 
little by little, are going to make up our understanding of the world.” 
It is the real thing, a series of impressions sincerely and deeply felt, and 
adequately set down; not a record of certain externals, a set of 
“sketches,” but an interpretation of them in terms of life. Miss Anthony 
has given here a real gift, one worth having, to all who value “the 
littie glimpses of beauty ” that life, animate or inanimate, has to show. 
and who are glad through them “to be aware of a Terrestrial Paradise 
even in this valley of tears.” 

Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, on the other hand, has long been known 
as the author of the few but choice expressions of a temperament at 
once artistic and ardently Catholic—but utilitarian not at all. We have 
met people who could not away with John Walter Walsh. Thev 
will like still less The Solitaries of the Sambuca (Burns and Oates, 5s. nb, 
for at least Mr. Walsh pursued definite studies and visited the poor, 
while, ex Aypothesi, Mr. Casauban and his companions exist for the 
very purpose of “doing nothing.” But to those who can see a little 
deeper, the “ Solitaries ” will form a fascinating appendix to the earlier 
and more fully-designed work—one which no lover of the latter would 
willingly miss. It has all the fragrant atmosphere, all that delightful 
blend of make-believe and of fundamental reality, which gave the Fran- 
ciscan biography its peculiar combination of charm and grip. Doubt- 
less it is on smaller scale, and deals with a theme more difficult to render 
quite life-like, and ia writing it, Mr. Carmichael can hardly have hoped, 
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or at all intended, to rival the earlier and unique work. But he has pro- 
duced a charming and touching sketch of a kind of life for which even 
to-day a few souls may be waiting, and about which it is, anyhow, very 
good to read. 

War Books. 

Towards the end of September last year Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, 
M.P., visited Antwerp, Termonde and other places in the neighbourhood 
and saw something of the terrible conditions prevailing there. He has 
recorded some of his experiences in Belgium in War (Cambridge Press: 
Is. net), and the restraint of his language, as well as the horror of the 
facts he describes, gives his work a special value as independent evi- 
dence of the schrecklichkett of German methods. The value of the 
book is increased by several photographs, notably one of the interior 
of the ruined church of Termonde. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Messrs. Téqui just now to re- 
issue the sermons and funeral orations preached by Mgr. Besson at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War. L’Année d’Expiation et de Grace 
(price 3 frs.) is indeed full of matter, both of comfort and of exhortation, 
in this year of 1915, which we hope will be for French Catholicism uze 
année de reconnaissance et de grace. Such sermons, as full of matter 
as of eloquence, as those on the restoration of France by family life, the 
true allies of France, and on Christian and patriotic courage, present 
considerations as urgent to-day as forty-five years ago, and the funeral 
orations hold up before us examples of Christian heroism and devotion 
to duty that can never become stale in the telling. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

When will educated Europe learn that Christendom already has a 
common tongue in which Catholics and Protestants alike are, or are 
supposed to be educated, which renders quite superfluous such artificial 
systems as Esperanto? That there is such a thing as a living, practical 
Latin is sufficiently evident, not only from the practice of the Church and 
her clergy, but from a glance at such a little book as M. Ch. Dumainc’s 
Conversations Latines, compiled for the use of Catholics travelling 
abroad, and published by M. Tralin in Paris at the rather high price 
of 1.60 fr. Rheda publica is the obvious word for an omnibus and 
autorheda for a motor-bus; also advigila ne le prosternant is quite 
good Latin for ‘‘ mind you don’t get run over.” We suppose that the 
gencral indifference to practical Latin is due partly to ignorance, and 
partly to the schoolmasters, who forbid us to wander outside what 
Professor Phillimore sarcastically calls * the sacred period.” But after 
all, the object of teaching Latin in our schools is not to turn out un- 
successful candidates for Balliol scholarships. And it is monstrous to 
suggest that a boy will find his chances of passing the Oxford Senior 
impaired, if he has been encouraged to rcad Alma Roma, to converse 
intelligently with a foreign priest in Latin, and to use his Missal in 
church. 

We have received two issues of a new penny monthly—The Catholic 
Suffragist—which is the organ of the “Catholic Women's Suffrage 
Society.” In marked contrast to much wild writing on the subject of 
the Vote, the views contained here are sanely and temperately expressed. 
It is the desire of all real reformers that the “ Catholic Women’s Suf- 
frage Society’ should exercise a powerful influence upon the whole 
movement in keeping it, in all its manifestations, within the bounds of 
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Christian morality. 


Books Recetved. 


We are glad to think that the Catholic Suffragist, 


judging from its first two numbers, is well calculated to effect this result. 

Mr. Edward Bellasis,a close and devout student, as our readers know, 
of “ Newmaniana,” has written a very interesting lecture on the famous 
Mediterranean Voyage, which is meant to be used with lantern slides. 
Extracts from the letters, and quotations from the poetry of Newman and 
Froude, give great actuality to the lecture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


From THE AUTHORS. 

The Mcditerranean Voyage of J. H. 
Newman and R. H. Froude, ar- 
ranged for lantern slides. By 
Edward Bellasis. Pp. 16. Our 
Duty in War Time. Sermon by 
Rev. S. M. Hogan, O.P. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Principles of Urdersitanding. By 
Henry Sturt, M.A. Pp. xiv, 302. 
Price, 5s. net. L. Annet Senccac 
Libri x, xi, xii. Edited by J. D. 
Duff, M.A. Pp. Ix, 312. Price 
4s. net. Aclginm in War. By 
J. H. Whitchouse, M.P. Pp. x, 
28. Price, Js. net. 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL Press, New 
York. 

The Century of Columbus. By James 
J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., 
K.C.S.G., ete. Pp. xliv, 578. 
Eighty-six illustrations. Price, 
3.50 dollars, post free. 

CATHOLIC Tron Society oF IRELAND, 
Dublin. 
Several Penny Pamphlets. 


HERDER, London. 

Short Sermons on the Gospels. By 
Rev. F. Pepnert. Pp. iv, 225. 
Price, 4s. net. Short Sermons for 
Children’s Mass. By Rev. F. 
Reuter. Pp. viii, 189. Price, 4s. 
net. The Sunday Gospels ex- 
plained fo Children. By Rev. M. 
Parks. Pp. iv, 312. Price, 6s. 
net. Conferences for Boys. By 
Rev. R. Kuchnel. Pp. vi, 310. 
Price, 6s. net. Catholic Moral 
Teaching and its Antagonists. By 
Joseph Mausbach, D.D. Trans- 
lated by R. M. Buchanan, M.A. 
Pp. villi, 504. Price, los. net. 
The Parables of the Gospel. By 
Leopold Fonck, S.J. Translated 
by E. Leahy. Pp. 830. Price, 
T4s. net. 

“Iru Merssexcrr" Orricr, Dublin. 

Several Penny Pamphlets. 

Lonomans, London. 

The Straight Path. By M. J. 

Phelan, S.J. Pp. x, 174. Price, 


2s. 6d. net. The Relations of the 
English Church to the Monarchi- 
cal Claims of the Roman See. By 
the Rev. F. W. Puller, M.A. Pp. 
48. Price, 1s. net. The Graves 
at Kilmorna. By Rev. P. A. 
Shechan. Pp. 373. Price, 6s. net. 
The War and Religions Ideals. By 
Rey. C. L. Drawbridge. Pp. viii, 
151. Price, 13.6d. net. The War: 
its History and its Morals. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A. Pp. 32. 
Price, 6d. net. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press. 

The Poems of Digby Mackworth 
Dolben. Edited with a Memoir by 
Robert Bridges. Pp. cxx, 144. 
Price, Is. 6d. net. 


Reeves, London. 

For Better, For Worse, and Other 
Poems. By the Author of " Dove 
Sono,” etc. With two designs by 
G. D. Davison. Pp. 40. 


Grant Ricuarps, London. 
Home Cookery in War Time. By 
Ernest Oldmeadow. Pp. 270. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN & Co., London. 

The English Catholic Revival in the 
X1Xth Century. By M. Thureau- 
Dangin. Translated by Wilfrid 
Wilberforce. 2 vols. Pp. lxiv, 
468; xv, 642. Price, 31s. Ód. 
net. 

SoutHwoop & Co., London. 
The World in Alliance. 
Noel Keen, L.L.B. 

Price, Is. net 


By Frank 
Pp. vi. 64. 


Tregut, Paris (London Agents, Burns & 
Oates). 

Etude Comparative des deux Syn- 

theses Catholique et Maderniste. 


By Julien Fontaine. Pp. xlvn. 
418. Price 4 fr. 
WasHBOURNE, London. 
A Garland for St. Joseph. By A 
Member of the Ursuline Com- 
munity, Sligo. Pp. viii. 275. 


Price 2s. net. 
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Some Recent Articles. 


More about Current Prophecies. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 

The Poetry of Paul Claudel. By Geraldine E. Hodgson. 

The Balkans and the Cult of War. By Elisabeth Christitch. 

“ Religio Medici” and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. By Lewis Watt. 

An Hour of the Day. By John Ayscouygh. 

A French Garrison Town. By C. M. Bowen. 

Robert Hugh Benson. By H. S. Dean. 

The Goddess of Ghosts. I. II. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale. 

Miscellanea. Papal Vacancies. The Mistakes of Pseudo-Malachy. An 
English Bernhardi. 


Contemporary Miracles. I. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

Jean Nesmy. By E. M. Walker. 

The Cabbalists and the Kaiser. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 

The Fool. By M. Samuel Daniel. 

De Quincey and Scholastic Latin. By the Rev. Kevin Clark, O.P. 

The Seeds of War and Peace. By the Editor. 

The Goddess of Ghosts. III. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale. 

Miscellanea. Love not Hatred. “Omens, Dreams, and such-like 
fooleries.” 


The Pope’s First Encyclical. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

The Old Apple-Room. By Dorothea Birch. 

Architecture in the Western Battlefield. By W. Randolph. 

Germany's Original Plan of Campaign. By the Rev, Herbert Thurston. 

The Amateur Angelico, By George Whitheld. 

“ Into the Way of Peace.” By the Editor. 

Sketches from the Battlefields. I. A Parenthesis of War. By John 
Ayscough. 

Miscellanea, The Constructive Review. Justice to Mexico, Catholic 
Tracts for the Times. 


Contemporary Miracles. II. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

Benedict versus Buddha. By John Bernard. 

At Wilhelmshaven. By J. B. Williams. 

The Bond between England and Belgium. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Tidy-Living Person. By W. M. Letts. 

British Bernhardi-ism. By the Editor. 

French and English. I. By John Ayscough. 


W n A Half-hour with the Æibbert. Eddyism without Mrs. 
eddy. 


The Beginnings of the London Oratory. By the Rev. J. R. M‘Kce. 

An Evening at Ephesus. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale. 

Ecclesiastical Miracles. J. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

The Price. By Mary Samuel Daniel. 

The “Hymnal Noted.” By James Britten, K.S.G. 

French and English. III. At Cross-ways. By John Ayscough. 

Miscellanea. Militarism at Home. The Secret of Anglican Divisions. 
The Casuistry of Militarism. 
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the county borders of Lancaster and York: provides a sound classical, 
mathematical and scientific education: equipped with large Cricket, Football, 
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Swimming Bath, Covered Playground, Carpenter’s Shops, &c.: contains a 


strong contingent of the O. T. C.,—three Companies in all: numbers nearly 
400 boys in Higher, Lower, and Preparatory Courses. For Prospectus, &c., 
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NEW (SOUTH) FRONT 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL: Hopper Prace: about one mile from the 
College. Resident Matron and Governess. Boys from 7 years of age, 
Apply as above. 
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The Westminster Version of ie 
Sacred Scriptures 


General Editors: The Rev. CUTHBERT LATTEY, Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, and The Rev. Joseru KeratinG, Editor of The Month. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 
VOL. III. PART I. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians 


By the Rev. CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 
Demy 8vo. Pages xxi, 2I. Price, 6d. and Is. 


VOL. III. PART II. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
By the Rev. CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 
Demy gvo. Pages xx, 72. Price, Is. and Is. 6d. 
VOL. III. PART V. 


The Epistles of the Captivity: 


Ephesians and Colossians REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, SJ, 
M.A. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Oxon.) 
Philemon and Philippians REV. A. GOODIER, S.J. 
Editor of the Catholic Library. 


Demy 8vo. Pages xx, 42. Price, 9d. and Is. 3d. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
VOL. IV. PART III 


The Apocalypse of St. John 


By the Rev. FRANCIS GIGOT, S.TD, 
Professor of Sacred Scripture, Yonkers, New York. 
Demy 8vo. Pages xxiv, 54. Price, Is. (wrapper); 1s. 6d. (boards) 


READY IN 1915 
VOL. III. PART III. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 


By the Rev. HUGH POPE, O.P., S.T.D., Prior of Woodchester. 
VOL. I. PART II. 


St. Mark 


By the Rev. J. DEAN, D.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture, U pholand. 
MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


London, Bombay, Calcutta, and TEE 
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QUARTERLY SERIES 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the 
Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Two Vols. ros. 6d. 


The Life of St. John Berchmans. By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 


The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Third and enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Alonso Rodriguez. By the Rev. Father 
GoLDIE, S.J. 7s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, of the Society of Jesus. 
By A. M. CLARKE. 6s. 

The Life of St. Francis Borgia) By A. M. CLARKE, 
author of Zhe Life of St. Francis di Geronimo. The first Life of the Saint 
written in English. 6s. 6d. 


The Life of Blessed Antony Baldinucci. By Father 


Francis Gouoik, S.J. 6s. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Three vols. By the 
Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 7s. 6d. each. 


The Life of the Ven. Claude de la Colombiere. Abridged 
from the French Life by EUGENE SEQUIN, S.J. 5s. 


The Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. By Father L'ESTRANGE, 
S.J. 6s. 


The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden. By F. J. M. A. 
PARTRIDGE. 6s. 

Acts of English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By the Rev. 
Joun H. PoLLEN, S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Joun Morris, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By 
the Rev. EpmMuNpD Hocan, S.J. ós. 

Life of the Reverend Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia 
Pelletier, first Superior General of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity 
of the Good Shepherd of Angers. By A. M. CLARKE. 6s. 


The Story of Mary Aikenhead. Foundress of the Irish 


Sisters of Charity. By Marta NETHERCOTT. 38. 


The Life of the Blessed Master John of Avila, Secular 
Priest, called the Apostle of Andalusia. By Father Loncaro Deci Opp, 
of the Society of Jesus. Edited by J. G. Macero, S.J. Translated from 
the Italian. 4s. 


The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln. (With Portrait.) Translated 
from the French Carthusian Life, and Edited, with large acetons, by the 
Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. ros. 6d. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES 


- Logic. By RicHarp F. Crarkg, S.J., formerly Fellow and 


Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price ss. 


First Principles of Knowledge. By Jonn Rıcxasy, S.J., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyburst. 
Fourth Edition. Price 5s. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Joszpu 
Ricxasy, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stor y- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price 5s. 


Natural Theology. By Bernarp Borepper, S.J. Some- 
time Professor of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Second 
Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


Psychology: Empirical and Rational. By Mucnagt 
Mauer, S.J., D.Lit, M.A. Lond. Seventh Edition (Twenty-first to Twenty- 
fourth Thousand). Price 6s. 6d. 


General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasv, S.J. Second 


Edition. Price şs. 


Political Economy. By CHarres S. Devas, M.A. Oxon. 
Sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the Royal University of Ireland. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. (Tenth to Twelfth Thousand). 
Price 7s. 6d. 


. Theories of Knowledge (Absolutism, Pragmatism, 


Realism). By LesLie J. Wacker, S.J, M.A. Sometime Professor of 
Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. Price 9s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 
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Vol. IX. No. 4 April, 1915 | 


CONTENTS 


In THE RENASCENCE OF SERBIA Mr. A.H.E.TAYLOR 
refutes the contemptuous opinion with which, till recently, the 
British Press and public generally addressed themselves to the 
consideration of Serbia. Mr. Taylor gives solid reasons for pre- 
dicting a remarkable future for the Serbo-Croat people. 


Monthly 


Mr. PauL Parsy, the Paris correspondent of the Review, 
contributes A DIARY OF A FRENCH SOLDIER, the journal 
de campagne of Alphonse Guyot, a private and subsequently a 
corporal of the 32nd Regiment of Infantry. The diary covers 
the operations of that regiment from the beginning of the war . 
till Sept. 7, when Guyot was wounded. As he was engaged in 
Lorraine, on the Marne, and at Ypres, every kind of action is des- 
cribed. Alphonse Guyot has since returned to the colours and is 
now a sergeant. His services in the field won him both the 
Médaitle Militaire and a British decoration. 


Mr. RALPH SNOWDON sets out in THE TRUCE AND THE 
WELSH CHURCH the practical reasons which prompt the de- 
sire for a postponement of the operation of the Welsh Disestab- | 
lishment Act. The author has had special opportunities of ob- 
serving the results of the Commission of Church Temporalitics. | 


The Editorial Obiter Dicta deals with THE SMALL NA- 
TIONS and attempts to refute some false reasons commonly i 
given for sympathy with little states, suggesting that the true 
cause of the Allies is the maintenance in Europe of a “ family . 
of nations,” each independent, against the German endeavour to | 
establish a “ paternal ” suzerainty. i E 
A dramatic little story of a mined merchantman and the ad- 
ventures of her crew is Mr. COPE CORNFORD'S PERIL OF SHIP- 
WRECK. Incidentally, the author exposes one or two points, 
touching the hospitality due to shipwrecked sailors, which deserve 
public attention. : | 
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THE VERY REVEREND FATHER WLADIMIR LEDOCHOWSKI 
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The New General of the Soctety of Jesus. 
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THERE are some people in this country who attribute the 
war, on evidence unknown to the diplomatic White, Red and 
Yellow Books, to a conspiracy between the late Pope Pius X. — 
and the late General of the Jesuits, who cunningly made 
use of that eminent Lutheran, the German Emperor, as their 
dupe and catspaw in European dealings, and who hoped in 
some way to gain from the conflict they aroused what Pope and 
Jesuit are ever supposed to live for—money and power. Early 
foreseeing, however, from the combination arrayed against 
them, that they were not likely to reap either power or pelf 
from their venture, these two conspirators forthwith took to 
their beds and died within an hour or so of each other, leaving 
the task of putting out the European conflagration to those who 
should succeed them. If certain crazy Protestant fanatics 
had their way, this is the version of the causes of the Great 
War which should go down as authentic history; but by a 
wise arrangement of Providence the stupidity of the would-be 
alarmists is well-nigh as great as their malice, and with all 
the will in the world to injure, they only succeed in amusing. 
However, the moving spirits amongst them have always been 
wise enough to perceive in their followers an appetite for 
anti-Catholic slanders that has never yet been known to bog- 
gle at what was absurd, still less at what was gross, and this 
is the fare that they always find their profit in providing. 

On the other hand, there are others, better educated if no 
less hostile, who, although they see the folly of attributing the 
war to the machinations of a few Catholic priests at Rome 
whose brethren may be found on both sides in this great strug- 
gle, still persist in associating State-craft, generally of a 
sinister kind, with the name of Jesuit. Accordingly, the elec- 
tion of a successor to the late General of the Society was con- 
sidered, by certain newspapers on the Continent especially, 
as an event of profound political importance, and the peace- 
ful deliberations of the General Congregation, which assem- 
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bled at Rome on February roth, were fancifully enveloped 
in the atmosphere of the battle-field. “ Candidates” of the 
rival nations were spoken of, and the whole process, from 
which by the Jesuit constitutions all secular aims and motives 
are carefully excluded, was invested with the character of 
a sordid political struggle. We have heard only rumours of 
the attitude of the Italian secular press; that the Spanish anti- 
clericals were violent and venomous and wrong is a matter of 
safe @ priori conjecture; whilst for an account of how the 
matter was treated in France we are indebted to our Parisian 
contemporary, Ætudes, which excellently illustrates the pre- 
possessions of the anti-clerical mind and its imperviousness. 
to the evidence of facts. 

Before the assembling of the Congregation, we gather, 
the usual factitious political importance was assigned to the 
election; in other words, it was regarded as a matter of great 
moment whether the head of this widely-spread organiza- 
tion, whose very office compels him to be non-political, would. 
Jend his powerful influence to the cause of the Allies or to that 
of the German powers! The public mind being thus pre- 
pared, the papers got to work promptly, so promptly indeed, 
that the Figaro was able to publish a telegram on February 
1oth, from its own correspondent, announcing that voting had 
begun, and that a French Father held at the moment the ma- 
jority of the suffrages. This exclusive information was all 
the more extraordinary, not to say the less correct, in that the 
election did not begin till the morning of February 11th. 

When the news was authentically announced that Father 
Wladimir Ledóchowski, a Pole, had been elected General of 
the Jesuits, the active journalistic mind began at once to erect. 
on that simple foundation a monstrous superstructure of con- 
jecture labelled as fact. To the new prelate had to be as- 
signed a political 7é/e. If he had been a Frenchman or a 
German the task would have been easy, but being a Pole, a. 
member of that martyred nation to which both its chief des- 
poilers had lately, with tardy remorse, promised liberty, it 
was not obvious where his sympathies lay. However, the- 
French anti-clericals soon made up their minds. A French. 
Father had been passed over and an Austrian subject elected. 
Therefore, the Triple-Entente had suffered a rebuff and the- 
Central Empires scored a success! This comment is so sug- 
gestive of “ Parturiunt montes” . . . that but for its actual. 
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appearance one might deem it a silly fiction. These French 
busybodies had absolutely no knowledge of Father Ledéch- 
owski, who as a comparatively young man was a mere name 
to the majority even of his own brethren abroad. But, as we 
know from our own fanatics, exact knowledge is more of a 
handicap than an advantage to the prejudiced, and, accord- 
ingly, Ze Journal of February 12th had no scruple in an- 
nouncing the following: 


THE NEW BLACK POPE 
IS A MAN OF BERLIN. 


Rome.—The name of the new General of the Jesuits was 
proclaimed to-day. And the name is a veritable surprise. The 
last choice one could have foreseen would have been that of an 
Austro-German candidate. Yet it is upon the man of Berlin and 
Vienna that the votes have fallen. The elect is Father Ledéchow- 
ski, an Austrian Pole. 

This selection is all the more significant that the late General, 
Father Wernz, whose place it was question of supplying, was a 
German. 


Of course, the correspondents meant it to be significant 
and, in their desire to perpetuate the old religious rancours 
on which their party in the Third Republic has battened for 
so long, they aimed at giving it a sinister colour. Most of the 
other secular journals were supplied by their agencies with 
comments equally hostile. The Figaro and the Temps passed 
easily from insinuation into falsehood as thus: 


Father Ledóchowski has been Provincial in Germany. His 
rule was so Germanic that several Polish Jesuits left the Society. 


Such was the information given to the French public by 
the comparatively respectable journals. The atheist press, 
a type happily little known amongst us, was naturally more 
bitterly abusive. M. Clemenceau’s Z’Homme Enchainé (the 
title indicates the censorship to which, in the interests of pub- 
lic morals and policy, the paper has to submit) for February 
I 3th finishes its diatribe with the words: 


The Jesuits have made their choice: they were free to do so. 
Enough for us, at the moment, that its meaning and bearing are 
definitely determined. 


So those hundreds of French Jesuits who are daily risking 
their lives to save M. Clemenceau from the consequences of a 
second German victory, have only his menaces to encourage 
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them in their sacrifice! How true it is that the leopard cannot 
change his spots. But not all the French press was bitter and 
unfriendly. There were many journals, some wholly secular, 
which showed themselves more enlightened and sympathetic. 
Still, the unfortunate tendency to read current politics into a 
purely religious event betrayed itself in not a few friendly 
papers. Thus the election of a Pole was supposed to have 
some relation with the promised restoration of the autonomy 
of Poland. Ze Matin, again, saw in the election a decided 
rebuff to the Austro-German party amongst the Jesuits and 
hence to the “ Duplice.” And so forth. 

We have already alluded to the constitution of the 
Society which expressly forbids political or national partizan- 
ship, not merely in its domestic affairs such as the appoint- 
ment of Superiors, but even in ordinary intercourse. The 
Society from the first was meant to be a cosmopolitan body, 
like the Church it served; hence the significance of one of 
its ““Common Rules,” the observance of which is obviously 
necessary to make life in such a body tolerable, and which, in- 
deed, might be commended in Christian charity to all perfer- 
vid patriots, whether Jesuits or not. We read in the Con- 
stitutions (Reg. Com. No. 30): 


Let all be on their guard against that particular sentiment 
which is wont to make nation speak or think evil of nation: nay 
rather, let them think well of, and favour with a peculiar affection, 
nations other than their own. 


In the early Society, in a world, to be sure, more harmoni- 
ous than ours wherein the disruption of Christendom has 
added bitterness as well as emphasis to nationality, Spaniard 
and Frenchman and Italian and Englishman lived and 
worked together, in spite of the dynastic wars that from time 
to time severed their countries. Then, and happily now, the 
pursuit of a common end, God’s greater glory, served as a 
bond which is deeper and stronger than any surface dissen- 
sions can be. If the Fathers assembled in Rome last Febru- 
ary had discovered in their midst “a man of Berlin” who 
fulfilled the requirements of the exalted office in view better 
than their actual choice, they would not have hesitated to elect 
him, although the actual Austro-German votes, in an electorate 
numbering about ninety, amounted to no more than six. 

After all it stands to reason that it must be so, if the 
government of a world-wide organization is to be successful. 
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Jesuits by their profession do not cease to be men, nor do 
they discard the noble virtue of patriotism, as, we trust, their 
conduct in the present war abundantly proves. They are to 
be found in the ranks of every army in the field, except the 
Russian and the Turkish, serving even as combatants where 
the law obliges them so to serve, and in any case as ambu- 
lance men, Army Service men, and chaplains. And those, 
who cannot join in the actual campaign, endeavour to serve 
and to defend their respective countries in other ways. There 
is nothing contrary to their religious duty in this exercise of 
patriotism, any more than fighting itself is a denial of our Chris- 
tian profession. But the point is that a cosmopolitan body like 
this, especially in these circumstances when so many nation- 
alities are in violent conflict, could not possibly act through 
its representatives with such consummate folly as to put at 
the head of their organization a pronounced partizan, known 
to be hostile to one or other of the parties at variance, or 
even one suspected of being incapable of behaving with 
perfect impartiality amidst so many contending interests. 
After all, the Jesuit is commonly credited with some little 
prudence. What sign of that virtue would the electors have 
shown, if by their choice they had given reasonable offence 
to the members of any of the great contending States? We 
venture to say that a “ candidate ” (to use the journalistic 
phrase), were he possessed of all other necessary virtues in 
the highest degree, would have destroyed all chance of his 
election as General by the display of any, even the slightest, 
sign of national or political intolerance. 

All this, of course, is on the assumption, generally held 
by the journalistic world, that the functions of the General 
of the Society are mainly, or even more than occasionally, 
exercised in the field of national or international diplomacy. 
The late Father Purbrick, S.J., used to tell how once, when 
travelling to Rome on the business of the English Province, 
he had an interview with a wealthy Jew who sounded him on 
the possibility of his being admitted into the Society. His 
object, he naively confessed, was ultimately to be chosen its 
Head, in which position, aided on the one hand by his great 
riches and on the other by the services of the Society through- 
out the world, he hoped to be able to carry out various far- 
reaching schemes of benevolence he had long entertained. 
He was told, of course, that he had misconceived the idea of 
the Society, that the General was chosen to see to the ad- 
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ministration of the internal affairs of the Order, to appoint 
its various Superiors, to watch over the observance of its 
rules, to maintain by exhortation and example its religious 
spirit, to represent it to the authorities of the Church. Poli- 
tics, diplomacy, the setting of nation against nation, the 
furthering or foiling of international plans—all the elaborate 
Machiavellism attributed to the Order by the sensational 
novelist, the party journalist, the religious maniac, these 
things the Jesuit, the General especially, leaves to the mem- 
bers of the anti-clerical Societies, one of whose favourite 
devices is to attribute to Catholics their own pernicious prac- 
tices. At the same time, if a Government takes official action 
against the Order as a body, its Head is necessarily brought 
into contact with the State authorities, and may reasonably, 
take measures to protect its legitimate interests. Just as 
the head of a commercial firm would do if similarly circum- 
stanced. If Austria could have saved the German Jesuits 
from Bismarck’s persecution, no doubt Austria would have 
been asked to come to their assistance. If France, about 
to expel her Religious Orders, had been amenable to diplo- 
matic representations from any quarter, no doubt the General 
would have sought to secure them. Who could blame such 
efforts, supposing them to have been made, to escape in- 
justice? But, ordinarily speaking, the General’s time is fully 
engrossed by the routine duties of his office beyond which he 
has no desire to travel. 

In regard to his own subjects, as the Father of all, his 
very first care is to avoid any obtrusion of national prejudice. 
The £tudes quotes some actual instances from recent history 
which serve to illustrate this point. The late General, Father 
Wernz, was a German. Alsace-Lorraine, even after its seizure 
by Germany, remained part of the French Province of Cham- 
pagne. It seemed natural, therefore, especially when anti- 
Jesuit persecution was active in France, to transfer Alsace- 
Lorraine to the German Province, to which it belonged politi- 
cally. Father Wernz was asked to do so, but he refused on the 
grounds that such a step would be painful to Jesuits of French 
nationality, and would seem to indicate that he himself put 
his religious authority at the service of his personal patriot- 
ism. Similarly, Father Wernz upheld the traditional French 
protectorate in the Levant, even in the case of other nationali- 
ties of the Order working there. And, more significant than 
anything else, when the late General died at the beginning 
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of the war it was found that he had, using his authority to 
appoint an ad-interim successor, actually chosen Father Fine, 
the Assistant of France, for the post. 

However little, therefore, the world may be able to com- 
prehend the idea of a world-wide Order, which possesses on 
that account and because of its place in the ranks of the 
Church’s defenders, a certain amount of influence, and yet does 
not use that influence except for spiritual and supernatural 
ends, it is to the headship of such a body that the Very Rev. 
Father Wladimir Ledóchowski has recently been appointed. 
His subjects are naturally interested in his nationality, al- 
though their allegiance to him would not vary even if he had 
been born in Potsdam itself. They are glad that he is ason | 
of that gallant people who have witnessed, so long and in 
the face of such fiery trials, to the indestructible character 
of their faith and their nationality. They are proud that 
he is a close connection of that brave Archbishop of Posen 
whom the “man of blood and iron” could not break with 
the weapon of his Kulturkampf. But they know that his na- 
tionality will not dictate his sympathies in the exercise of his 
high office, except to make him the keener to help the op- 
pressed and to serve the Faith. 

Father Ledóchowski was born on Oct. 7, 1866, at Loos- 
dorf in Lower Austria. On his mother’s side he is of Swiss ex- 
traction,she having been a de Salis-Zizers, of the family of St. 
Francis. His grandfather had been exiled from Russian Po- 
land for his share in one of the national uprisings. His father, 
thenceforth domiciled in Austria, was Count Antoine Ledé- 
chowski. The boy made his philosophical course at the Gre- 
gorian University before he entered the Galician Province 
of the Society in his twenty-third year. After his ordination 
in 1894 he resided at Cracow for some years, serving on the 
staff of the Jesuit magazine, Przeglad Powszechny or “ Uni- 
versal Review.” Subsequently Superior of the Cracow Re- 
sidence and Rector of the College there, he became Provin- 
cial of Galicia in 1902, and Assistant of Germany! in 1906. 
It is significant of his manifest ability in administra- 
tion that his reputation during his Provincialate had spread 
amongst the Superiors of the Order far beyond the bor- 
ders of his own government, so that in the Congregation 

1 The Assistants are elected by the General Congregation and reside with the General. 


“ Germany,” as was explained in our last issue, includes the provinces of Austria, 
Belgium, Galicia, Germany, Hungary, and Holland. 
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of 1906, when only forty years of age, he actually received an 
appreciable number of votes for the Generalship. However, 
his talent for government was to find sufficient scope for the 
present in the Assistantship, in which office, no doubt, he 
perfected his knowledge of the Society at home and abroad, 
and acquired additional experience in dealing with men and 
affairs. In 1909 he visited Belgium, amongst other Provinces 
of his Assistancy, and showed remarkable powers of grasping 
the religious conditions of that country. It will not be diff- 
cult for him in his extended sphere of operations to enter 
into the spirit of the Society’s work, even in circumstances 
which differ much from those with which he is most familiar. 

Just as our Holy Father, Benedict XV., is one of the 
youngest of Popes, so Father Ledóchowski is one of the 
youngest, the youngest in fact but three, of the twenty-six 
eminent men who have been called to the Generalate of the 
Society. Already those who have had dealings with him have 
testified to his wide information, his clear judgment, his 
supernatural outlook. It is not likely that journalism, having 
its hands full for the present, will occupy itself further with 
wholly fantastical speculations as to Father Leddéchowski's 
influence in da haute politique. He will retire into the ob- 
scurity wherein, as we know, the “ Black Pope” loves to lurk 
and work. But we, his children, look forward to the pro- 
longed benefits of his wise guidance in a warfare against a 
common foe, those “spirits of wickedness in high places ” 
whose hostility knows no abatement and whose strength is 
inexhaustible. Ad multos annos! 


“ There remaineth a Rest.” 
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THE road from Ormskirk to Liverpool winds about a good 
deal; quite unnecessarily, for the land is absolutely flat. Anl 
of all its windings the most serpentine and violent is made 
at the ancient village of Maghull; for here, while proceeding 
due east, it suddenly turns to the south at a right angle, as 
though it had lost its way and was striving suddenly to get 
the right direction again. At this corner, once upon a time, a 
man on horseback drew rein and paused, and looked at the 
mist rolling slowly in from the sea over the flat manor lands 
of Sefton and Ince Blundell. 

The road, which is now as to surface a model road, and 
covered for the most part with some patent preparation com- 
forting to motor-cars, was in the seventeenth century very 
muddy, and diversified with pools and ruts, and even with 
miniature chasms. The traveller, as a consequence, was freely 
bespattered with mud from head to foot. There was mud on 
his sober hat, and mud (a great deal) on the pack he carried 
behind him, there was even a speck or two on his rather long 
and prominent nose. But of all these disfigurements he 
seemed entirely regardless, but sat his horse leaning back 
from the stirrups, and gazed fixedly at the mist coming in 
from the sea. From time to time he smiled, and again from 
time to time he blinked his eyes vigorously, and once he be- 
gan the psalm ZLaudate Dominum, and stopped short, look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder. And, indeed, to hear such 
a one singing the praises of the Lord in Latin would un- 
doubtedly have caused surprise to passing strangers, for he 
bore all the appearances of being an honest merchant, and 
his conversation in taverns and such like places was all of 
skins and hides and the process of tanning. The pack 
behind him contained samples of leather, and could be, and 
sometimes was, unfolded for public inspection, since the inner 
roll of all was cunningly contrived as a cylinder, and could 
not be guessed to contain a little chalice and the hoiy oils and 
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a breviary and such-like felonious articles explicitly pro- 
scribed by statute. He would have told you the statute that 
proscribed them, quoting chapter and verse, for he knew a 
good deal of law. 

It was a chilly afternoon, but he sat there looking and 
looking, and once he tickled his horse’s ears lightly with the 
lash of his whip, and laughed aloud to see them flick back 
suddenly. And he pulled a few leaves from the hedge and 
stuck them in the horse’s bridle for ornament. “ Ring a ring 
of roses,” he sung aloud, “ a pocket full of posies”’; “ and 
that I haven't sung,” said he, “since the down grew on my 
chin.” “ He shall renew his youth like the eagle,” he added, 
and pulled the bridle sharply, and once more splashed on to 
the poor decayed town of Liverpool. 

And as he went he thought of many things, of the past, of 
the present a little, most of all of the future. Of the past with 
dread and shuddering and a sort of weariness of spirit, of 
the present with a kind of awe as of a thing too great for 
reality, of the future as of a land of promise, a golden land, 
a land where dreams come true, and which is real because 
it cannot as yet be measured and fingered. He had pretty 
well done with the past when he had reached the corner at 
Maghull; the present and the future took him on to 
Liverpool. 

The past was like the mist that was now rolling in from 
the sea, cold and dank and bad for the lungs to breathe. He 
had entered it twenty years ago with a brave heart secure 
in his mantle of faith, and cherishing high thoughts of great 
deeds to be done, and perhaps even of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom itself. But the fog had proved more penetrating 
than he expected, it had somehow crept through the mantle 
of faith even into the very marrow of his bones, and had 
chilled him to the heart. He had caught rheumatism, too, 
in the past—it came from sleeping in an autumn wood when 
the pursuivants were on his track—and his body was even now 
twisted and sometimes racked with pain. And on a foggy 
road where such homely, harmless things, as hayricks and 
cottages and trees reveal themselves slowly, and at first seem 
mere shapes and monsters full of menace, on such a road, con- 
tinued year by year, the heart grows weary and the eyes pine 
for the light, and the breath fails. And the great deeds had 
been so petty after all, at least in seeming,—to lie for hours 
and hours in a stifling dark hole while search was made by 
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authorized officials; to wear outlandish clothes and listen with 
patience to lewd fellows as they talked over their cups—to 
know the rule of the pot-house—to be obliged to study de- 
ception and live with it, and hug it to one’s bosom, and play 
two parts. All this, to an honest man and a gentleman, and 
our traveller was both, all this had been dark and stifling 
as the fog, cold and comfortless as the damp woods and 
ditches in which he had oftentimes lain and shivered. 

And there were worse things in that dark past, things that 
still burnt when the memory touched them, hot, fierce, terri- 
ble things. In the beginning, the vision of the crown had 
been by to confirm him, it had been able to glorify even the 
holes and the ditches. And then he had seen one win the 
crown, and that solace was gone for ever, and he stood, not 
stripped of his mantle, but stripped of much that had made 
it warm—the wool lining, so to speak, and the furry borders. 
He had been pushed to the front by the crowd on that occa- 
sion, and was so close that he could feel the heat from the fire 
under the cauldron of pitch, and the smoke streamed over his 
head like a plume. He had shut his eyes when the worst came, 
and then reviling himself for a coward had opened them again. 
Only for a moment, however, for it seemed that from the folds 
of a red, wet blanket a face rose up at him, and that eyes wild 
with agony looked at him, and the mouth was agape. And 
it was a man whom he had loved and honoured, and at whose 
knees as a boy he had knelt, whose life had been one long 
act of pity and compassion, a holy man, a saint, a friend of 
God! He crept to his room in the back street and sat thcre 
shuddering, hiding his face and very much afraid. And 
never again did he dare to hope for martyrdom; it was a 
thing of fear now, the thought of it a burden to be borne. 
For though he knew, and in his heart believed, that God 
gives strength to the martyrs in their hour of fire, nothing 
could blot out the memory of that face. And he knew that 
he had been very much afraid. 

Fifteen years since then! Years full of weariness and 
disappointment, of hopes that died in their birth, of defec- 
tions and apostacies and quarrels among brethren, years when 
it seemed that everywhere, and almost without effort, the un- 
godly triumphed. There had been, it is true, consolations: 
sacrifices bravely and cheerfully borne by the faithful, faces 
that welcomed him with unfeigned gladness. But the faces 
whose welcome was of a different kind had been more 
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numerous, the grudging welcome of men whose conscience 
struggled with their fears. And always he had known that 
his presence meant danger to his hosts, and he knew well the 
look of relief which accompanied his departure, the glad- 
ness which sought to disguise itself in empty offices of service. 
But he had borne it all patiently, he had done his best, he had 
been, especially, very gentle and long-suffering with cow- 
ardly souls, with souls that were afraid, he had comforted 
them on their death-beds with thoughts of their Lord, who 
was pitiful to the weak and unheroic. For indeed he thought 
himself to be one of them, who was in truth the bravest of 
the brave. 

And then it had all ended, so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
and without any doing of his; in that day the heart and centre 
of the ecstasy. His last letter to superiors had been a brave 
letter, there had been no complaining; before God he could 
say that. He had made light of the rheumatism, which the 
winter before had crippled him for weeks. He had made 
the most of his little successes, and given the brightest pic- 
ture he could in honesty of the district under his charge.. 
No, there had been no whining in that letter, it had been, if 
anything, fuller of courage than those that had gone before. 
And yet in answer to it had come the summons to return. 
It was the will of God that he should return now; he was 
told that there were younger men ready to take his place. 
“ Satis laborasti,” said the letter, and it spoke of new and 
different labours to be taken up after a rest; after a long rest. 
In his youth he had won some distinction as a theologian, he 
had done the “Grand Act,” and his success he knew had 
been spoken of in Rome. And the letter hinted that a teacher 
of theology might soon be needed in the old college. 

And so on his way to Liverpool he thought of the book 
he had once meant to write, and wondered whether it might 
not yet be done. He planned chapters and paragraphs, and 
even thought of printers and binding and dedications. It 
should be practical, he reflected, and the opponents to be 
pulverized not men of straw but real live members of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, those florid clerics with whose methods 
of polemics he was as familiar as he was with their loud 
sharp unfriendly voices. 

And then, as he plodded on past Aintree, he thought of 
the room in which he would write it, and of what his way of 
life would be back again in his old college in Catholic 
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France. Yes, it would probably be one of the big rooms 
looking over the garden, the room perhaps that old Father 
Bowker had had for so many years; and there would be 
the pear trees to watch in the spring, you could see the tops 
ot them over the old red wall at the end, he remembered; 
and what a brave show they made with their white blossoms 
in the sunlight! You could see a piece of the boys’ play- 
ground too from some of those back rooms; a few of them 
would be his boys, smuggled cautiously out of the country 
from time to time. They would be sent to serve his Mass, 
no doubt. He would say a late Mass just at first, he thought, 
for he was very, very weary, and even now his body ached. 
Only just at first, of course, by and by he would rise with the 
rest. But just for a few weeks, to get a real rest, and what 
a pleasure it would be to hear the Brother come and call 
Deo Gratias to waken him, and to know that the orderly life 
of the college was going on all around, the students at 
their books or lectures, the scholars at their tasks. And there 
would be nothing to fear any more, nothing at all to fear. 
The strong arm of the State would be stretched out there 
to protect and not to threaten. 

As he passed through Walton village and by the old 
tumble-down church a beggar doffed his cap and begged, and 
he threw him a trifle graciously. In the days to come men 
would doff their caps to him, not for the dole they hoped to 
get but for his priesthood, and that too would be another joy. 
To walk abroad in his gown and hat a priest of Holy Church, 
giving his blessing to Christ's little ones, welcomed every- 
where as a minister of benediction. Sometimes perhaps 
he would drive abroad with one or other of those stately and 
gracious gentlemen of France, devout Catholics, who were 
always eager to hear of the doings of the Church in England. 
He remembered how they sat sometimes for hours with 
Father Bowker, patient of his Lancashire French, listening 
with avidity to the tales he had to tell. He too would have 
tales to tell, brave tales enough—at least of others. And 
the students too, they would want to hear of the life that 
lay before them. Well, he would tell them something of 
its hardships; not all, but something. And he would speak 
often to them of the reward which came to those who serve. 
God faithfully in the dark. He felt that he could speak well 
now of the love of God and of His mercy. They should take 
only courage from what he said. 
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And so in great contentment and peace of spirit he came 
to Liverpool. He passed the Old House and the mud banks 
from which one day the miles of dock and warehouse were to 
rise; passed the tower and round by the Castle, and so to 
the Sazacen’s Head in Dale Street, where he stabled his horse, 
and asked for news. But it seemed there was no news beyond 
the fact that the Good Report was come in from Man laden 
with herrings, and that Master John Docking lay sick of 
a fever in his great house in Tithebarn Street. And so having 
drunk a mug of ale for the good of the house, and having 
spoken a little wearily of the price of hides in Ormskirk, 
he slipped away from the company in the tap-room and so 
down to a little house in a street behind the Castle not very 
far from the Pool. 

Here a welcome of some sort awaited him, for it was a 
Catholic house and one of the meeting-places of priests in 
the neighbourhood. It was to this house and its owner that 
letters were brought and deposited; the thought that a let- 
ter from France with different orders might be awaiting him 
caused him as he entered a moment’s disquiet. There was 
a letter, and his heart beat as he opened it. But it only 
repeated the order of recall, and told him of the ship that 
was to bear him, and certain details as to his journey up from 
the coast. He read it with moist eyes, for it was a very kind 
letter, and he rebuked himself for doubting even for a 
moment the goodness of God. 

And then he learnt that the ship for Cherbourg was lying 
in the Pool with her cargo aboard, and was to weigh anchor 
that very night. At this news his spirits rose, and a new 
thankfulness flooded his soul, for he had greatly feared a 
long delay in Liverpool, a dangerous delay, even though 
Master Docking, the apostate and arch-persecutor, lay sick 
and helpless. But now it would be all over in an hour or two. 
That very night he would see the lights of England die 
away, of that England he had tried so faithfully to serve; 
that very night the new life would begin. 

For an hour he sat in a back room writing some last in- 
structions for the successor who would soon arrive. The 
fear that something might happen at the last moment was 
almost gone by now, and when at last the hour came and he 
said farewell to the silent old man, his host, he asked in an 
even voice of Master Docking. “He lieth at the point of 
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death blaspheming,” said the old man, and the priest shook 
his head sadly and sighed, and felt ashamed that the words 
brought with them a sense of relief. 

It was but a little way to the Pool, and he went alone, 
carrying his own bundle. And there, lying at the mouth and 
full of lights, was the French ship with her bow to the sea 
and the sailors already pulling at her sails. And almost 
as he reached the little jetty a boat put out from her and 
came towards him with even strokes. 

Behind the Wirral the sky was full of light, and a ruddy 
mist lay over the broad river. At his feet the waters of the 
Pool splashed gently, and beyond the Pool were the dark 
slopes of the heath. He saw no vision of the great city whose 
heart was to beat under those dark waters, whose thousands 
were to people those grey slopes, but he saw another vision, 
or a thought that was almost a vision, as he looked at the 
heavens and the land and the sea. *“ Under the shadow of 
Thy wings I will rest,” he murmured softly, “ until iniquity 
pass away. I will rest,—I will rest.” And as he said it 
someone tugged at his cloak. | 

He took no notice, for the boat was half-way by now on 
its journey, and the thought in his heart was very sweet and 
wonderful. But there came another tug, and he said “ Peace, 
fellow,” but without turning round, and he shook his head and 
frowned, and the thought grew more intense. ‘“ Yes, the 
sky,” he said, ‘‘ not the earth, nor the things thercon, they 
be too base and heavy; the sky is the shadow of God's wings.” 
And then he heard a sob from behind, and saw in front over 
the water that the master himself was in the boat, and that 
two little feathers of water were curling back from her prow. 
“ Oh, come quickly,” he said, for he was afraid now, though 
it was probably only some devout and foolish woman come 
to say farewell. And then he looked round, but the woman's 
face was closely shrouded. And then he bent down, and 
heard through the black veil the name of Master Docking, 
and his heart grew sick and well nigh ceased to beat. 

“ Nay,” he said, “ he blasphemeth, and I am on my 
journey. I cannot now turn back. It is the will of God,” 
and then stopped short, and a cheery voice greeted him from 
the boat and bade him hasten, for they must not miss the 
tide. 

But the sobbing figure caught his cloak and pleaded. 
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“ He calleth for a priest,” she said. “ He is afraid and 
turncth him to God.” And a great groan burst from the 
man standing on the bank, and his soul was torn asunder. 
But because he had been brave and humble through many 
years he was brave also now. And the vision faded, and 
the boat with its protesting master went back without him, 
and the ship set sail that night for France. And as for 
Master Docking I doubt not he made his peace with God. 

As for the priest he died that very next winter; he 
had only after all a very few weeks to wait. And the gladness 
and thoughts of peace came back to him before he died, and 
with his last breath he once again blessed God. He lies now 
with his fellows beneath the weeds and nettles in the ruined 
chapel at Lydiate; there is no stone to mark his grave, and 
no one ever visits it and no one remembers. But from his 
life comes this reflection: that though our self-love and our 
self-pity be indeed good builders, and can set up for us what 
we take for towers and palaces; though this be so, the truth 
remains that the love of God is a better builder yet. And 
by the mansions that God’s love hath prepared for us, and 
by the plans God’s love hath laid for us, our towers and 
palaces are but little hovels of mud, and our plans the creep- 
ing of insects on the ground to the flight of angels. 


R. P. GARROLD. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


The white hairs of Caiaphas 
Shall know the truth to-day; 
For kingly, riding on an ass 
The Truth has come his way. 
(4 thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


Caiaphas waxes eloquent 
On tittle and on jot— 
But when they cry ‘ Hosanna l’ 
Caiaphas answers not. 
(4 thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


In the temple of Caiaphas 
Stand two gold seraphim— 
They do not worship Christ, not shout 
As the grey stones shout for Him. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha ts empty still.) 


The religion of Caiaphas 
Is very spick and span; 
It does not love the ill-bred mob,— 
The homespun Son of Man. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


The vestments of Caiaphas 
With gold and silver shone; 
They would get soiled if he cast them down 
For the ass to walk upon. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha ts empty still.) 


The dark soul of Caiaphas 
Is full of sin and pride; 
It does not know the splendour 
Or the triumph of that ride. 
(4 thornbush grows upon the hilt, 
And Golgotha is empty stilt.) 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


VOL. CXXV. X 


Heine on German “ Sittlichkett.” 


—— =< 


WHEN the Germans bombarded the cathedral of Reims, a 
letter in Zhe Times quoted the following passage from 
Heine: 


Christianity—and here is its highest merit—has in some de- 
gree softened, but it could not destroy, the brutal German joy of 
battle. When once the taming talisman, the Cross, breaks in two, 
the savagery of the old fighters, the senseless Berserker fury of 
which the Northern poets sing and say so much, will gush up 
anew. That talisman is decayed, and the day will come when it 
will piteously collapse. Then the old stone gods will rise from 
the silent ruins, and rub the dust of a thousand years from their 
eyes. Thor, with his giant’s hammer, will at last spring up, and 
shatter to bits the Gothic cathedrals.! 


Heine, the writer of the letter added: 


foretold that at the head of the new barbarians would be found 
the disciples of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, who, by a regular iogical 
and historical process, which he traced back to the beginnings 
of German thought, had shorn the “ talisman ” of its power. 


The letter told the truth, but not the whole truth, for 
Heine traces back the process, not only to “ the beginnings of 
German thought,” but toa man. That man is Martin Luther. 

Heine was no enemy to Luther or to the Reformation. 
He admired both. Luther was to him at once the greatest, 
and “ the most German,” man of German history, the personi- 
fication of the German character. Inthe Reformation he saw 
and welcomed a movement which was the forerunner of the 
French Revolution, and of that greater and more terrible up- 
heaval in Germany, to which he looked forward with confi- 
dence and with joy. Whether this further prophecy of his 
is to be fulfilled as fully as his forecast of the fate of the 
Gothic cathedrals at German hands, is a problem of the 

1 The passage is taken from Heine's Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philo- 


sophie in Deutschland, 1834. It will be found at p. 140, Vol. VII., of Hoffman 
and Kampe’s collected edition of his works. 
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future. The point of interest is in the “ process ” by which 
he reaches the conclusion that has been accomplished, and 
the conclusion that is still unaccomplished. | 

He began by asserting that Germany cannot be under- 
stood merely by a study of her humane literature. Its crea- 
tions, he declares, are dead flowers, the whole thought of Ger- 
many a barren riddle, to those who do not understand the 
significance of religion and of philosophy in that country. 
The warning was addressed to French readers, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of 1834. It is at least as much needed 
by numbers of Englishmen to-day. Heine speaks with rever- 
ence and with admiration of what Christianity did for suffer- 
ing humanity “during eighteen centuries.” “It was provi- 
dential, divine, holy.” It “tamed the strong and strength- 
ened the lowly (die Zahmen).” It “tamed the bestiality 
of the northern barbarians,” it “bound the nations together 
by a common feeling and a common language.” Above all, 
it brought an immense consolation to mankind. “ Eternal 
honour is due to the symbol of the suffering God, of the 
Saviour with the crown of thorns, of the crucified Christ, 
whose blood was as the soothing balm which ran down into 
the wounds of mankind.” 

But for him the symbol had lost its meaning and its 
power amongst men. The balm can heal them no more. Of 
German Protestantism he speaks with contempt, of German 
Catholicism with hatred and with contumely. ‘ Pantheism,” 
he affirms, “is the hidden religion of Germany.” That is the 
ultimate result of the “ great religious revolution ” wrought 
by the “ godlike brutality of Brother Martin,” for the “ philo- 
sophic revolution ” which led up to it was “nothing but the 
last consequence of Protestantism.” 

The honour of the initiative in drawing this consequence 
belongs, Heine owns, to a Frenchman. To René Descartes 
he attributes three spiritual children, Locke, Leibnitz and 
Spinoza. Locke took the materialist portion of the common 
inheritance; Leibnitz and Spinoza the idealist. Christian 
‘Wolf developed and popularized the doctrines of Leibnitz, 
and Lessing carried on the torch. Lessing, says Heine, ‘ was 
the continuator of Luther. As Luther freed Germany from 
tradition, so did Lessing free her from the letter of the Bible.” 
“You have redeemed us from the yoke of tradition,” cries 
Lessing himself to Luther. “ Who will redeem us from the 
-yet more intolerable yoke of the letter? Who will bring usa 
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Christianity such as you would now teach; such as Christ 
himself would teach?” The letter, he declares, is but the 
outside shell of Christianity, and it is only after the destruc-. 
tion of this shell that the spirit comes forth. This spirit, 
Heine remarks, is only what was then prevailing under alk 
forms in Germany—pure Deism. 


FROM PROTESTANTISM TO DEISM. 


The best proof of its prevalence is, perhaps, to be found 
in the doctrine of the Rationalist school of German theo- 
logians. They tried, says Heine, countless experiments. They- 
wished to renew the youth of religion, and they proceeded 
very much as Medea did, when she attempts to renew the 
youth of Jason. First they tried phlebotomy. “ All super- 
stitious blood was slowly drawn off from her [religion]. 
To speak without metaphor, the attempt was made to take 
out of Christianity all its historical content, and to preserve 
only its ethical portions. Thus Christianity became a pure 
Deism. Christ ceased to be the co-regent of God. He was, 
as it were, mediatized, and found honour and recognition 
only as a private person. His moral character was praised 
above all measure. It was found impossible to say strongly 
enough what a raver Mensch he had been. The miracles 
which he wrought were given a physical explanation, or it 
was attempted to attach as little weight to them as possible. 
Miracles, some said, were necessary in that superstitious age, 
and a sensible man, who had any sort of truth to proclaim, 
made use of them as advertisements. 

The school had many disciples. 


It is touching [says Heine] to read the straits to which poor 
Herder was put with the candidates in theology, when he had to. 
examine them as Protestant preacher. He no longer dared to 
question them about Christ the Son. He was glad enough when 
they conceded to him the bare existence [xur die Existenz] of 
the Father. 


As a fact, Heine remarks, a friendly relationship exists. 
between Protestantism and freethinking in Germany. 


The two are related, related, indeed, as mother and daughter.. 
. . . German philosophy, though she ranks herself alongside 
the Protestant Church, and even wishes to rise above her, still 
remains only her daughter. The mother, he declares, is to have 
one child more. When the German people sce into the usurpa-- 
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tions of the spirit and vindicate the rights of the flesh, there will 
come “ the Revolution, that great daughter of the Reformation.” 


Of this freethinking, Heine states, the Prussia of the 
eighteenth century was the chosen home. “At no time in 
Greece has the mind of man been able to express itself with 
so much freedom as in Germany from the beginning of the 
last century (the eighteenth) to the French invasion. In 
Prussia, particularly, there reigned a boundless freedom of 
thought. The Margrave of Brandenburg had understood 
that he who could be a legitimate King of Prussia only by 
virtue of the Protestant principle, must also uphold the Pro- 
testant freedom of thought.”’ 


DEISM AND IDEALISM. 


But Deism was not to hold the field for long. Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason was “the sword with which Deism 
was executed in Germany.” Heine compares Kant to Robes- 
pierre. Kant was the more terrible revolutionist of the two. 
Nature had destined these two bourgeois “ to weigh out coffee 
and sugar; but Fate willed that they should weigh out other 
things. In the scales of the one she threw the head of a 
King; in the scales of the other a God. And they gave true 
weight!” Kant, he declares, reduces God to a “ noumenon ” 
—one of those “things in, and for, itself,” of which we can 
have no knowledge, for our knowledge is limited to “ pheno- 
mena,” or things in so far as they are appearances. “Asa 
result of his argument, the transcendental ideal being whom 
we have hitherto called God, is nothing but a fiction.” Heine 
refrains from discussion of Kant’s attack upon the traditional 
proofs of the existence of God. He mercly affirms that since 
it was made, “ Deism is dead in the realm of speculative rea- 
son. It may perhaps take some centuries,” he adds, “ before 
this saddening death announcement is spread abroad to all.” 

Kant, up to this period, has been the inexorable philo- 


sopher. 


He has stormed Heaven. He has put the whole garrison to 
the sword. The supreme lord of the world is swimming unnoticed 
in his blood. There is no all-mercifulness any more; no fatherly 
kindness; no reward beyond the grave for self-restraint [Ezthal- 
samkeit] on earth. The immortality of the soul is in the convul- 
sions of death; it is groaning, the death-rattle is in its throat. 


But Kant, Idealists remind us, sought to set up again by 
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the “ practical reason ” the God he had demolished, in his own 
belief, by the “pure reason.” Heine scoffs at this “ farce 
after the tragedy,” this concession to the vulgar, this effort to 
“bring to life again with his conjuror’s wand the corpse of 
Deism which the theoretic reason had slain.” 

Fichte, the next thinker whom Heine discusses, was ac- 
cused—to Goethe, “the great heathen,” of all men, and to 
Herder—of atheism. The philosopher, and patriot of the 
“War of Liberation,” was righteously indignant that he 
should be disturbed on such a charge. 


I have never believed [he writes to a friend] that these people 
are persecuting my pretended atheism. They are persecuting in 
me a free-thinker who is beginning to make himself intelligible, 
[Kant’s good fortune was his obscurity] and a decried Democrat. 
The independence which my philosophy awakens, as they dimly 
divine, terrifies them like a spectre. 


“ Itis as certain as certain can be,” he declares in the same 
letter, “ that unless the French win the most decisive superi- 
ority, and carry through a change in Germany, or at least ina 
considerable part of it, nobody, who is known to have thought 
a free thought in his life, will be suffered in a few years’ time 
to find a resting-place in Germany.” Heine regards Fichte’s 
system as a documentary proof of the barrenness of Idealism 
in its ultimate consequences. In it, he affirms, God has no 
existence. “He is nothing. He manifests himself solely as 
pure action (Hamndelnx), as an order of events, as ordo 
ordinans, as the world-law.”’ 

“In this fashion,” is Heine’s comment, “ Idealism has so 
long filtered the God-head through all possible abstractions 
that, in the end, nothing more of it remains,” and he brands 
the Idealism of Fichte as more godless and more reprehen- 
sible than the coarsest materialism. Of Fichte’s later system 
when “the Idealist Titan, who clambered up to Heaven on 
the ladder of thought, and rummaged about its empty cham- 
bers with daring hand,” assumed something of the prostrate 
Christian and sighed much of love, Heine has little to say, 
except that Fichte stubbornly denied a change of view which 

‘In the preface to the edition of 1852, Heine fully retracts this view, 
which he had “ repeated after the School.” He confesses it to be rash and 
false. Deism is not dead but lives, and least of all has the newest German 
philosophy killed it. This * cobweb of Berlin dialectic’ cannot kill a cat, 
he cries, much less a God. He had been reading his Bible, and he counsels 


the * godless Self-Gods of Berlin ” to do the like. Unfortunately, they went 
on with the cob-web business. 
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is manifest, and charged his pupil, Schelling, with stealing 
his opinions. 

In Schelling, the so-called Vaturphilosophie became the 
fashion. Its idea, says Heine, “is at the bottom the same as 
Spinoza’s—pantheism.”” “The Germans after they had re- 
jected Locke’s Materialism with scorn, and had pursued the 
Idealism of Leibnitz to its extreme consequences, and found 
this too to be barren, came at last to Descartes’s third son, to 
Spinoza.” Schelling’s attempt to evolve the universe in the 
two categories of the real and of the ideal, was renewed by 
Hegel. Heine speaks of Hegel as a disciple of Schelling’s. 
Schelling at all events had considerable influence over this, 
“the greatest philosopher whom Germany had produced since 


Leibnitz.” “There is no question,” says Heine, “ That he 
towers high above Kant and Fichte.” ‘Our philosophic Re- 
volution is ended,” he writes in 1834. “ Hegel has closed 


its great circle. Since him, we see only development and per- 
fecting of the doctrines of Nature-philosophy.” 

New luminaries of German philosophy have risen above 
the horizon—and many have sunk beneath it—in the eighty 
years that have passed since these words were uttered. We 
have had Schopenhauer, a devoted admirer of “the marvel- 
lous Kant,” and we have had Nietzsche. We have had Marx 
and Engels, two Hegelians better known in England as the 
prime champions of Social Democracy. We have had Strauss 
and Baur, and all their intellectual progeny. 

We are told that the gulf between the disciples and the 
great masters is wide and deep as the gulf between Chris- 
tianity and Thor. But the day before the battle of Jena, Hegel 
wrote from that town declaring his admiration for the 
‘“world-soul ” of Napoleon, and his satisfaction at the thought 
that Prussia would probably be overthrown next day. On this 
point at least the arch-Idealist was in agreement with the 
arch-Pessimist. Schopenhauer would not fight against Na- 
poleon in 1813, because he held that Napoleon only gave 
concentrated expression to the self-assertion and lust for more 
life, which weaker men feel, but have to disguise. The wor- 
ship of the “superman” did not begin with Nietzsche. 

But even if it be fully admitted that the cult of the “ mag- 
nificent blond brute, greedily rampant for spoil and victory,” 
would have revolted Kant and Hegel, as the Idealism of Kant 
and Hegel would have revolted Luther, Heine’s main thesis 
remains unaffected. The spiritualist idealism of the “ great 
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masters ” leaves no room for the Cross, and it is in the Cross, 
and not in “ spiritualism ” of any other kind, that Heine sees 
the “talisman” which “tamed the strong and strengthened 
the lowly.” Learned Idealists rejoice in the “far greater 
conception of God” which the Critigue of Practical Reason 
substituted for that the Critigue of Pure Reason destroyed, 
and in the stern dictates of the ‘categorical imperative.” 
That is well for the select band of thinkers who can accept 
the theory of these two wholly disparate reasons in the same 
mind, and who fancy in the secluded calm of their libraries 
that they can still the seething passions of mankind with an 
imperative, unissued by any being greater or better than them- 
selves, unsupported by love and unsanctioned by fear. Heine 
is of another mind. In his malicious jeering way, he contends 
that it was not for thinkers at all that Kant undertook the re- 
construction of the Deity. It was out of pity for his old 
serving man, Lampe, who suffered anguish at the fell destruc- 
tiveness of his master’s doctrine. Kant considered the case 
and, “ half good-naturedly and half ironically, he said, ‘old 
Lampe must have a god, otherwise the poor fellow cannot 
be happy. But man ought to be happy on earth. The prac- 
tical reason—for me—says so. The practical reason therefore 
may guarantee the existence of God.’”’ 


THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SOLVENT. 


But what weight can the guarantee have for the multi- 
tude? “The poor have the gospel preached to them.” They 
can believe and, in part, obey it. They can believe in the God 
of historic Christianity, in the God who commands and who 
forbids, who rewards and who punishes, who searches the 
heart and who hearkens to prayer, who has suffered and who 
consoles, in the God of Mount Sinai and the God of the Cross. 
They can conceive that in Him all men are brothers with 
rights which are individual and sacred, with duties which are 
absolute and sacred too. They can feel the spell of the 
“talisman ” even in the “ brutal German joy of battle,” which 
it has softened, but not subdued. But they cannot believe 
in the God evolved by the Practical Reason. To old Lampe’s 
deepest instincts he is altogether unsatisfying. He can only 
be reached by an intellectual operation of which the poor— 
and most of the rich—are incapable, and when he is reached, 
he is too remote from their thoughts and their feelings, too 
vague, too abstract, too unhuman, to govern their conduct or 
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to touch their hearts. They are thrown back upon the cate- 
gorica] imperative, and, in their ignorance, they fail to grasp 
why, to them, it should be either categorical or imperative. 
On the other hand, the net result of the Critigue of Pure Rea- 
son can be made plain to them. They can understand when 
they are told that there is no God, or at any rate, no God such 
as they have been taught to fear and to love. It is in the 
destructive part of Idealism that Heine sees its importance to 
the masses. It is in that part that he sees its consequences to 
morals and to politics. 

He is quite clear upon the point. The ultimate thought, 
he says, which lies at the bottom of all the German philo- 
sophies is “‘ the opposite of all that we have hitherto called the 
fear of God. Philosophy has carried on the same war against 
Christianity in Germany, which she once carried on against 
the old mythology in the Greek world, and she has again won 
the victory.” Catholicism may still live for some centuries, 
but “ our poor Protestantism,” “ although it has made all pos- 
sible concessions to prolong its life, must die. ...”’ “Aye, not 
merely the Protestant Rationalists but the Deists too, are 
beaten in Germany, since Philosophy has armed ail her cata- 
pults even against the concept ‘ God.’ ” 

“ With the overthrow of the old doctrines of Faith” he 
declares, “the old moral doctrines are also uprooted. Still, 
the Germans will yet cling long to these.” The leaves for a time 
survive the roots, the habits fostered by centuries do not perish 
all at once with the dogmas which have moulded them. But 
the decay is continuous, though it is not complete. ‘ Com- 
munism isa natural result of this changed view of the universe 
(Weltanschauung), and it is spreading all over Germany. It 
is so natural a phenomenon that the proletarians, in their at- 
tack against the subsisting order, have the most advanced 
intellects, the philosophers of the great school, as their 
leaders. They are proceeding from doctrine to action 
—the last goal of all thought—and are formulating the pro- 
gramme.” The programme is the establishment of a Demo- 
cracy, rich in material and fleshly delights. “I have de- 
finitely foretold,” writes Heine, “ that the political revolution 
of the Germans will proceed from that philosophy, whose 
systems have been so often condemned as vain Scholasticism.”’ 
The “men of action ” are but “ the unconscious hodmen ” of 
the “men of thought.” 

“ A methodical people like ours, it seems to me,” Heine 
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says, ‘‘must begin with the Reformation. Only after that 
could they busy themselves with philosophy, and only after 
the completion of both should they proceed to a political 
revolution.” But 


the German Revolution will not be the milder or the gentler be- 
cause the Critique of Kant, the transcendental Idealism of Fichte, 
and the system of Naturphilosophie have preceded it. By means 
of these doctrines revolutionary forces have developed them- 
selves, which only bide the day when they can burst forth and 
fill the world with horror and with wonder. Kantists will ap- 
pear who will not consent to know aught of petas in the world 
of appearances, and who will ruthlessly grub up the soil of our 
European life with sword and axe, in order to root out the last 
fibres of the past. Armed disciples of Fichte will step upon the 
scene, whose fanaticism of the will is not to be curbed by egoism 
or fcar. . . . Still more terrible than all, would be the Natur- 
philosophenz who would take action in a German revolution, 
and identify themselves with the work of destruction. For if the 
hand of the Kantist strikes strongly and surely because his heart 
is unmoved by any traditional reverence: if the disciple of Fichte 
boldly defies all dangers because they have no existence at all 
for him in reality; so will the A’aturphilosoph be the more fright- 
ful because he is in unison with the primordial forces of Nature, 
because he can conjure up the demonic powers of the old-German 
pantheism, and because then there awakens in him the Joy of 
Battle which we find in the Old Germans, and which fights, not 
to destroy or to conquer, but merely to fight [for fighting’s sake]. 


A WARNING TO FRANCE. 


And Heine, who loved and honoured France, warns her 
in those days to stand upon her guard. 


Take care [he says] neither to fan the flame, nor to quench it. 
You might easily burn your fingers. Do not smile at my counsel, 
the counsel of a dreamer, who warns you against Kantists and 
Fichteaner and Naturphilosophen. Do not smile at the visionary, 
who expects the same revolution in the domain of appearances, 
which has taken place in the domain of thought [Geistes]. The 
thought precedes the deed, as the flash precedes the thunder. . . . 
A piece will be played in Germany to which the French Revolu- 
tion might seem a harmless idyll. . . . Havea care! I mean 
well by you, and therefore I tell you the bitter truth. 


And then, he warns them of the depth and of the per- 
manence of German hatred. 
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In the beer-cellar at Gottingen a youthful Old German once 
declared that vengeance must be taken on the French for Con- 
radin, the Hohenstauffen, whom they had beheaded at Naples.! 
You have certainly forgotten that long since. But we forget 
nothing. You shall see that, if ever we take a fancy to quarrel 
with you, we shall not want for apt grounds. Therefore, what- 
ever happens, I advise you to be upon your guard. Whatever 
occurs in Germany: be it the Crown Prince of Prussia? or Dr. 
Wirth 8 who gains the mastery, always keep armed. Stand quietly 
at your post with your musket upon your shoulder. I mean you 
well, and I have been simply terrified, as I quite lately heard that 
your Ministers intended to disarm France. 


Amongst all the gods and goddesses, he goes on, there is 
one who, amidst the joys and pastimes of Olympus, ever 
stands in armour, helm on head and spear in hand. “She is 
the goddess of wisdom.” 

I offer no further comment on Heine’s history of religion 
and of philosophy in Germany, or on his forecast of its con- 
sequences. I know that his views are in many respects con- 
tentious. But I submit that they are not without lessons for 
ourselves. 

J. WOULFE FLANAGAN. 


1! The pretext on which, according to Busch (III. 87), Bismarck invited 
Austria to join Prussia in an attack upon France in 1866 was that France had 
wrongfully annexed Strassburg in 1681. “There might,” he admitted, “ be 
no just cause for war,” but France was weaker than the proposed combination, 
and this plea was good enough for "the other Powers.” 

2 The invader of 1870. 

3 A prominent Liberal in 1834. 


A bout Norfolk Churches. 


—»————- 


THERE are so many ecclesiastical remains of pre-Reformation 
date in Norfolk that, although living in the midst of them, 
one is for a long time overwhelmed by such great wealth. 
It is not until after many pilgrimages to churches and monas- 
tic ruins, until one has wandered round their grey walls at 
every hour of the day, has seen many of them without and 
within by every light, that there clings to one what I must call, 
for want of better words, their feeling and their colour. 
Then, knowing them, not alone their guide-book history, be- 
ing filled with their beauty and their wonder, how impossible 
to translate one’s impression into words! 

Guide-books are useful, wearisome things: they give 
dates, styles of architecture, lists of more or less interesting 
objects; they convey little indication of the spirit that every- 
thing has about it, that antiquity gives in a special way. 

Every style of architecture that England has known is 
represented in Norfolk. There are little round Saxon win- 
dows, neatly plastered about in modern times, looking for 
all the world like port-holes, staring out of churches in which 
all else is of later date; there are a few Saxon towers. Of 
Norman work there is plenty: first and foremost the 
great cathedral at Norwich, though it is not all Norman, 
but is a harmony of intermingled styles, like so many other 
cathedrals; ten miles away the great parish church of Wy- 
mondham. Both these splendid buildings have of recent 
years been scraped and cleaned within. 

Who would be more shocked than the builders of Nor- 
man churches to see them looking like glorified chalk-pits? 
They would be the first to wish them filled with colour. When 
time has coloured more beautifully than man can, the re- 
storer hastens to remove the glorious paint. Nature always 
sets to work to make things beautiful, when men allow her. 
We have never seen a Norman church as it was thought of by 
the builders. We have never seen its colour. We forget that 
it had no glass, that daylight poured through the small win- 
dows, so that a shaft of sunlight was here, a great black 
shadow there; that in bad weather rush mats or oiled canvas, 
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stretched on frames and fitted into the apertures, made mys- 
terious gloom, illumined by torches. 

There are many little round Norman towers in Norfolk, 
there are many big square ones; there are splendid door- 
ways, admitting to churches, all the rest of which is of later 
period. I think of two such door-ways: one at Wroxham, 
glorious in form and strange, faded colour, like the blue-green 
of old copper; another at Kenninghall, with a carved animal 
on either side, on the left a strong Norman horse. Anyone 
interested in architecture might come to Norfolk to study 
Norman work: there is much and it is beautiful. But it is 
not of Norman work that one thinks as characteristic of Nor- 
folk; we must pass on. 

There 1s Early English work: the fine west front of Bin- 
ham Abbey, the chancel of Blakeney church, part of many 
another parish church; one is not impressed by it in Norfolk 
architecture, however, and passes it, immensely interesting 
and beautiful though it undoubtedly is, with a word. 

Coming to the fourteenth century, the period of pre- 
eminent beauty in English architecture, and to the Decorated. 
Gothic, there is much to admire in Norfolk. At Cley-next- 
the-Sea is a splendid church, in spite of decay and, far worse, 
the restorer. It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful parish 
church than this must once have been: cruciform, with square 
embattled tower, the clerestory windows, cinquefoil and 
pointed alternating, the transept windows and the door-ways 
of superb design. The transepts are in ruin, if indeed they 
were ever finished: there is a tradition that the Black Death 
stopped the completion of this church. There are fascin- 
ating grotesques both within and without, the master-mason 
of the time appearing to have possessed a genius for the gro- 
tesque. His corbels are wonderful in design and they retain 
traces of their original colour. Of the barrenness of restora- 
tion one had better say nothing. This church stands, as so. 
many churches do in Norfolk, within short distance of two. 
others. Blakeney, equally imposing, and Wiverton, a fine 
Perpendicular building. The three churches are grouped 
wonderfully in a delightful landscape, red and grey cottages 
about them, a wind-mill, a belt of trees; behind, great 
stretches of salt marsh, and then the shining sea. 

There is a glorious Decorated church in quite another part 
of Norfolk, at East Harling. It is of the greatest interest, 
possessing as it does a splendid Decorated spire of wood 
covered with lead, and within the treasures of a fifteenth cen- 
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tury east window of stained glass, a fifteenth century parclose 
screen, an elaborate roof and ancient tombs. There is St. 
Mary’s, Tunstead, vast and impressive, with its curious 
fifteenth century relic-chamber and fifteenth century rood- 
screen. The relic-chamber—if relic-chamber it be—has puz- 
zled many an antiquarian. It is a low, passage-like con- 
struction of stone, stretching from north to south of the chan- 
cel, behind the place where the high altar once stood. At 
the north end is a flight of stone steps, leading to the flat top, 
at the south end a door, admitting to the chamber. There 
has been a suggestion that its flat top was used as a stage 
for miracle plays, but this may be dismissed I think. The 
rood-loft, doubtless destroyed in Elizabeth's reign, seems to 
have been replaced at a later date: a singular feature. The 
floor of the later loft remains, with its supports. 

There are many other churches and portions of churches 
of the Decorated period: the fine parish church at Aylsham, 
the churches of Antingham (two in the same churchyard, 
the earlicr abandoned, because gutted by fire, and allowed to 
go to complete ruin), of Edingthorpe, curiously primitive and 
rctaining great feeling of antiquity, of Wilby, beautiful in 
its simplicity and containing much picturesque Jacobean 
wood-work. But splendid as are these remains of Decorated 
architecture, we have not yet touched the characteristically 
Norfolk church. 

It was in the fifteenth century that there was a great 
revival of church building in Norfolk. The Perpendicular 
towers, many of them tall and impressive, dotted about all 
over the county, are what one associates with its landscape; 
the elaborately carved roofs and richly painted rood-screens, 
the carved fonts and occasional font-canopies are the features 
that make Norfolk in its way ecclesiastically unique. 

What out of the wealth shall one seize upon? We 
cannot do better than go to Ranworth, that tiny village of 
Broad-land, and see the church of St. Helen. There 1s gener- 
ally one way to approach a thing of interest and beauty, and 
only one: St. Helen's, Ranworth, must be approached by 
river. The Great Artist used much silver and grey when 
He painted Norfolk. A silver ribbon is the river, edged with 
grey-green reeds that sway and rustle; there are grey-green 
‘willows. Now there is a patch of pale blue in the sky, now 
a gleam of sunlight—silver sunlight. Our forefathers planted 
their churches on little hills in Broad-land; they painted in 
-silver and grey too. Flints that look silver in sunlight, stone 
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that is grey. How they worked their flint—those clever forc- 
fathers! How they chose the right spot! They made their 
churches a part of Norfolk. 

Rich weavers used to live at Ranworth, and they wanted 
to make their church unique. It seems like many others out- 
side, square-towered, embattled; but it is just right; our 
forefathers knew what quiet dignity meant, proportion and 
colour. Just bold enough and just restrained enough: con- 
formed enough to tradition and free enough to make it St. 
Helen’s, Ranworth, and no other. A simple early Perpendi- 
cular church in its main lines, though some earlier work has 
been retained: nave and chancel, the latter thatched with 
local reeds (the whole building formerly), north and south 
porches, a tower, slightly diminishing as it rises. Within, the 
western arch is particularly lofty and impressive; the new 
plaster, though hard and staring, has mercifully relented in 
places, allowing us to see the consecration crosses. The great 
treasure is the rood-screen, unrestored, so far as colour goes, 
from the time of its execution. Its form is peculiar: it 
stretches quite across the east end of the nave, so that it is not 
only a chancel-screen, but forms also a reredos on either hand 
for a side-altar, with a little wing or parclose screen at right 
angles, the depth of the altar-table. 

They were masters indeed, those painters who worked at 
Ranworth; their hands, now so long at rest, with a touch of 
the hand of time, have left us a symphony of colour, have 
given us religious pictures that make all who have eyes to 
see love religion. Botticelli might have done some of the 
little angels in the heads of the panels above the side-altars ; 
Our Lady is gracious and beautiful. There are glorious 
figures of St. George, in medieval knightly splendour, and 
of St. Michael; of St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. Felix 
in the glory of medizval vestments. The diapered back- 
grounds and the flowered garments are very beautiful; and 
here we find local interest: the dog and duck, introduced 
as a decoration for a saint’s garment, tell us that there were 
duck decoys in the neighbourhood in the fifteenth century 
as now. There is local colour literally too, in the fact that 
the artists seem to have dipped their brushes in the sky, in 
the sunlight, in the gentle green of the reeds. We do not 
count that we have any school of early religious painting in 
England; yet many of the panels of our rood-screens are 
masterly creations. 

There is part of a stone altar ¿z silu at Ranwo: iere 
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is a fifteenth century cantor’s desk—a unique treasure this— 
with music and an eagle painted upon it; there is an Easter 
sepulchre; there is a small quantity of fourteenth century 
stained glass; there is the iron roller (fifteenth century or 
earlier) for raising and lowering the sanctuary lamp; there 
is much else of interest. 

We go to another church, to that of St. Agnes at Cawston. 
Here we find a great Perpendicular tower, the rest a vast 
cruciform building of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Here is another rood-screen of great beauty, and 
above it, on the wall over the chancel arch, lately revealed 
during restoration, the mark of the great rood—a white cross, 
surrounded by painting of a reddish hue. The roof is a 
splendid feature: a hammer-beam roof of great beauty. On 
every hammer-beam stands a great four-winged seraph, 
covered all over with carven scale-like feathers—on every 
beam except the two nearest the chancel. On these stand, 
on the gospel or north side, Our Lady with uplifted hands 
receiving the message of her great destiny from the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, on the epistle or south side, Gabriel with raised 
right hand delivering the message. Their great height from 
the ground must have saved these statues when the emissarics 
of destruction came. They came in 1547 to remove the 
rood and all images: at any rate, the decree of destruction 
was published then, and was carried out so drastically that 
of all the roods in England only two small and rude frag- 
ments survive. Destruction has gone on at intervals ever 
since, and Mr. F. Bligh Bond gives a list of seventy-two 
screens which are known to have been destroyed in the nine- 
teenth century in Devonshire alone. It is hard to find any 
excuse for this wanton folly save lack of understanding and 
care for the beautiful. 

During the restoration of Cawston Church (1912) I was 
allowed to climb up a long ladder (how long and how os- 
cillating!) not daring to look down. To be up there on a 
platform among the big wooden seraphs was of thrilling in- 
terest. Our Lady’s garments retain traces of gold and colour. 
Her statue is one of the very few of pre-Reformation date 
that are left to us in Norfolk. She stands in stone in a niche 
on the porch at Happisburgh; I do not remember to have 
seen her anywhere else. 

There is a mural painting at Cawston of St. Agnes, dis- 
covered some years ago beneath the whitewash and un- 
covered. There is much else that is wonderful. 
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Trunch Church is very much like Ranworth in general 
outline, but that it has lead-covered aisles. It possesses a 
hammer-beam roof of simple beauty, a rood-screen with 
paintings of the apostles, all of whose faces have been 
scratched out by some fanatic hand. The great treasure 
here is however a font-canopy of carved wood, growing up 
from the higher of two steps, an exquisite piece of workman- 
ship. Doubtless it was once aglow with gold and colour, 
but now it is of a drab tone, shaded by age and not unpleas- 
ing to the eye. There are marks on one of its panels, show- 
ing where a metal crucifix was once fastened. The stalls in 
the chancel are old, and have at some time been used as 
school desks, for the demon boy has well marked them with 
his otherwise forgotten name, and hollows for ink-wells have 
been cut. Worst of all “ restorations,” at the east end of the 
chancel there are the commandments painted on a pink 
ground and there is shallow local carving of the poorest type. 

At Knapton, near by, is the most wonderful carved roof in 
Norfolk: a double hammer-beam roof of very wide span, 
ornamented on either side with two rows of angels with out- 
spread wings. Much original colour still clings to this roof 
and, but for the fact that some modern has thought to better 
the original design by adding on either side, where the bases 
of the beams should taper to the wall, another row of large, 
neat angels, it would be singularly perfect. 

It is perhaps good that the architectural and artistic sacri- 
leges of the past hundred years in Norfolk churches are not 
recorded. A poet says of restoration: 

Time’s worst decay 
Will wreathe its ruins with some loveliness ; 
But these new Vandals can but make a rain-proof barrenness. 
It is not only that; the decoration is generally so trying, 
so out of tone with the old work. 

There are fonts of great interest in Norfolk, representing 
the different periods of ecclesiastical architecture and art, 
celebrated among them those wonderfully-carved Seven 
Sacrament fonts, a Sacrament depicted on each of seven 
panels, the eighth being generally filled by a crucifixion 
group. There is a fine example at Little Walsingham, 
standing high at the top of three richly-carved steps and 
surmounted by a picturesque Jacobean cover. At North Wal- 
sham and Sall there are original covers, suspended from a 
beam above. There are painted fifteenth century pulpits at 
Sall, St. Faith’s and Castle Acre. | 
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But of the wealth there seems no end. It is never safe 
to pass a church, lest one should miss some link with the past, 
something that would carry one back to the golden age of 
ecclesiastical art that has gone. This is but an impressionist 
sketch; a careful study would fill volumes. 


HAROLD S. SQUIRRELL. 


ST. CATHARINE. 


The mystic life of old Sienna’s saint 

Lends colour to the sceptical complaint 

That history and legendary lore 

Were somewhat freely fused in days of yore; 


And pondering what the ages have believed, 
How that the saint the stigmata received, 

By ecstasy obtained the soul's award, 

And made exchange of hearts with her dear Lord, 


One hears the whimperings of exacting doubt 
Twisting the valued evidence about, 

Perhaps suggesting that the records seem 

But lingerings of some medizval dream. 


For, as revealed through biographic pen, 
Events of Catharine’s hallowed days loom odd, 
Even conceding that mankind was then 

Five hundred years less far away from God. 


Yet, analyzing closer one may find 
Nothing at fault except the doubter’s mind. 
Objective truth is under no constraint 

To grant each man the stirrups of a saint. 


Those who in action climb to the world’s Light 
Get clearer vision with advancing height, 

And mountain tops are hardest to attain 

For those whose normal dwelling is the plain. 


"Tis not for me to fathom Bethlehem 

And Calvary, nor dare to look askance 
At God’s descents; I fain must measure them 
Not by my knowledge, but my ignorance. 


F. E. ALBINO. 


Ecclesiastical Miracles. 


—e 


II. 


LET us see how far we have now got. We began by con- 
sidering the evidence for the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles as having been worked by our Lord 
and His immediate disciples and followers, amongst which 
the chief miracle of all, which towers over all the rest, won- 
derful as these were in themselves, was the miracle of His 
own resurrection from the dead. We noted how, on the one 
hand, all these were so firmly rooted in the history of that 
initial period that it would be impossible to eliminate them 
without making the entire history of our Lord’s life unin- 
telligible, and likewise unintelligible the entire history of the 
foundation and endurance of the Church, which so obviously 
grew out of these miracles and their firm acceptance by those 
who witnessed them. Next, to obviate the objection often 
urged that, if miracles happened in those days, it is unintelli- 
gible that they should never have happened since, we claimed 
that they had happened over and over again in all ages since 
the time of our Lord, and in substantiation of this claim, we 
drew attention in the first place, as to a signal instance of 
miracles still occurring, to the profusion of miracles which 
have taken place at Lourdes during the last half-century, 
without the anti-miraculists being able either to deny their 
reality as facts or to explain their character by any known or 
conceivable natural processes. In the last article we went a 
step further, and studied the evidence for the unbroken series 
of ecclesiastical miracles recorded as having been worked 
by saints of the Catholic Church during that more recent 
period beginning with the legislation of Urban VIII. in 1635, 
and continuing up to the present time; the period through- 
out which the facts concerning such alleged miracles have 
been examined and sifted by a process of investigation of un- 
paralleled strictness, and such that we ourselves, having the 
essential facts thus minutely guaranteed by those past pro- 
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cesses, can not only trust in the verdict of experts called in 
during the processes, but even examine and judge for our- 
selves, in the fulness of our modern knowledge, if the facts 
thus certified exceed the power of nature or not. 

We must now consider the long period antecedent to Ur- 
ban VIII. Even an elementary acquaintance with that period 
can certify us that, from the days of the apostles onwards, simi- 
lar miracles to those authenticated in recent times have been 
recorded as occurring regularly in connexion with the lives 
of the saints, and the fact of this similarity of character and 
attendant circumstances, dispenses us from the necessity of 
requiring as a condition for the acceptance of those older 
miracle stories evidence of the same judicial kind as tor the 
latter. It can no longer be urged against the reality of those 
older miracles that their character makes them inconceivable. 
It is enough, therefore, if we have historical evidence for 
their occurrence of the same kind as would be deemed satis- 
factory in the case of any other alleged facts of the past. 
And as we only need a few specimens to represent the whole 
we may take them from the primitive period of the Church's 
history. 

We may begin with a few general statements. 

St. Irenæus, writing towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, in his fifth Book against Heresies, chapters 31, 32, 
contrasts the pretended miracles of the followers of Simon 
Magus and Carpocrates with the true miracles often wrought 
by the Christians: 


Simon, Carpocrates, and some others who are said to work 
wonders, are to be refuted on this ground that they do what they 
do not in the power of God, or of truth, nor for the benefit of 
men, but in the interests of ruin and error through magical arts 
and delusions and by all pervading fraud, doing much more harm 
than good to those who believe in them and in their seductions. 
For they cannot restore sight to the blind nor hearing to the deaf, 
nor can they cast out any devils save those whom they have first 
brought in, if indeed they can do as much as that; nor can they 
cure the weak or the lame or paralytics, or such as are afflicted in 
any other part of the body, whereas oftentimes it happens[he means 
among the Christians] that those are restored to good health who 
are sufferers from some corporal! sickness or from those sicknesses 
which come from without [? from evil spirits]. And so far are 
[these heretics] from raising the dead—as the Lord raised some 
and the apostles too by their prayer, and often among the brother- 
hood when there is need and the church on every side makes its 
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petition with much fasting and supplication, the spirit of the dead 
has returned and the man is given back to the prayers of the 
saints [#.e., the Christians]—that they do not even believe that 
this is in any way possible, but think that by resurrection from 
the dead is meant acceptance of what they call the truth. . . . 

But if they say that the Lord did this [#.e., rose from the 
dead] in some imaginary appearances [phantasmata] we can refer 
them to the prophetical predictions, and show them from thence 
that these things were both certainly predicted and certainly ac- 
complished concerning Him, and that He is the sole Son of God. 
And because of this, and in His name, those who are truly 'His 
disciples and receive the gift [gratiam] from Him, bestow upon 
the rest of men for their benefit the gifts which they have sever- 
ally received from Him. For some cast out devils so truly and 
surely that the very persons who are thus made clean from most 
wicked spirits, themselves receive the faith and are members of 
the Church. ‘Others have foreknowledge of the future and sec 
visions and utter prophetical words. Others cure, by laying hands 
on them, those suffering from some disease and restore them to 
health. Nay, as has been said, even dead persons have risen to 
life again, and have remained with us for many years after- 
wards. Innumerable, in short, are the gifts which the Church 
throughout the world, having received [the power] from God, 
effects daily, in the name of Christ Jesus crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, for the benefit of the nations, neither seducing any one 
nor taking money from any man—for as she has freely received 
from God she must freely give. 


It is not conceivable that St. Irenæus would have thus 
ventured to claim, in an open challenge to the heretics of 
his time, as public facts of that time to be found among the 
orthodox Christians, and with no parallel among the heretics, 
unless there were some corresponding and commensurate 
realities known to all who could use their eyes and see. Yet 
St. Irenæus is not the only writer of that earlier period to 
whose statements this same mode of inference is applicable. 
If we go back some thirty or forty years from the time of St. 
Irenæus we find St. Justin Martyr, in an Apology for the 
Christians of the Empire speaking in a similar style: 


Many are those obsessed by the evil spirits throughout the 
world, as also in this city [of Rome] whom none of their wizards, 
with all their adjurations, enchantments and magic potions could 
cure. And yet they have been cured and are still cured by our 
people the Christians, who adjuring them by “ the name of Jesus 
Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate ” set free and drive 
away the devils who obsess them. 
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Tertullian, Origen and St. Cyprian use similar language. 
Thus Origen, after a passage in which he ridicules the clients 
of Aesculapius, declares that he can point to “an immense 
number of Greeks and barbarians who have believed in our 
Jesus,” and says (Contra Celsum, lib. 111.): 


And among these one or another of them as a sign of the 
marvellous power he has received through his faith heals the sick 
by invoking over them the name of God and of Jesus, and re- 
citing some history of His life. And we have seen with our 
own eyes many thus delivered from grave ailments such as mental 
alienation, madness, and innumerable afflictions to which neither 
men nor devils ever brought relief. 


And St. Cyprian, in his Zetter to Demetrianus, the Pro- 
consul, who had complained of the Christians for not wor- 
shipping the gods, and thereby bringing down misfortunes 
on the Empire, urges the impotence of those gods, “ who are 
nothing but demons and yield at once to the exorcisms of the 
Christians, as any one may see who will watch the process.” 


_ Oh! if you would come and hear and see these evil spirits 
who are your gods, when they are adjured and tormented by our 
spiritual blows, and by our tormenting words are cast out of the 
bodies of the possessed; when howling and groaning under the 
infliction of the human voice and the divine power they feel the 
blows of the [spiritual] whips and the scourges, and confess to 
the judgment that is to come. Come and see if what we say is 
not true. . . . You will see us besought by those whom you 
beseech, us feared by those whom you fear and adore; you will see 
standing beneath our hand, bound and quivering, those whom you 
receive and venerate as gods. Verily you will be ashamed of 
your errors when you see and hear these gods of yours in response 
to our interrogations admit what they are, and in your very pre- 
sence own under our compulsion to their tricks and deceits. 


It may be objected that what these early writers claim for 
themselves is the power to cast out devils, a process in the 
reality of which the modern generations no longer believe. 
But see the account of a South African exorcism in 
Father Joyce’s Question of Miracles, p. 125. But the 
point is that those primitive generations, as represented 
by the leading Christian writers of their time, did be- 
lieve in possession, and could point to visible and tangible 
occurrences, in many cases publicly known, which supported 
their beliefs, besides confirming what is recorded of posses- 
sions and exorcisms in the Gospels. Besides, if possession 
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is now scouted, it is because the phenomena associated with 
it are now explained as the phenomena of definite diseases, 
such as epilepsy. But this involves what for our present 
purpose does just as well, namely, that the diseases in those 
past days thus incorrectly diagnosed were cured in a mar- 
vellous way at the bidding of the Christian thaumaturgists. 
Nor must we overlook that St. Irenzeus includes among the in- 
firmities that were cured and publicly known to be cured, 
restoring sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and even 
life to the dead. In short, they claim, nor is it likely that 
they were singular in claiming, for the Christian body in 
their own time, the same kind of miracles as we read of in the 
Gospels, and are confronted with in the marvels of Lourdes, 
and of the saints during the later period when the examina- 
tion of alleged miracles was so. rigidly conducted. 

Nor are particular instances wanting in the records of 
those days to illustrate what these writers have in view in their 
claim. Even in the earliest period of all, when as yet the 
Christian literature preserved to us is very scanty, we have 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, written about 
the year 147, and sent by the Church of Smyrna to the Church 
of Philomelium, by them to be passed on when read to the 
churches lying beyond. It is the earliest of the Acta Mar- 
tyrum, and is of undoubted authenticity. St. Polycarp was 
sentenced to be burnt alive, but when he was tied to the stake, 
and the flames were lit around him, according to the report 
of the Smyrnians: 


As the flame blazed forth in great fury we, to whom it was 
given to witness it, beheld a great miracle, and we have been 
preserved that we might make known to others what occurred. 
For the fire, forming itself into an arch, like a ship’s sail when 
filled with the wind, encompassed as in a circle the body of the 
martyr. And he appeared within this setting not like flesh that 
is burnt, but as bread that is baked, or gold and silver glowing 
in a furnace. Moreover, we perceived such a sweet fragrance 
breathed therefrom, as if incense or choice spices had been there. 


The next earliest authentic account of some Christian 
martyrdoms is in the letter sent by the Christians of Vienne 
and Lyons to the Christians of Asia and Phrygia. About 
the year 177 there was a general persecution of the Chris- 
tians in those two cities of Gaul. The account written by 
some of these is very touching, but we must confine ourselves 
to one incident in the narrative. The deacon Sanctus, the 
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leader of the band, when asked about his name and condition, 
had only one reply, which he repeated again and again, “ I am 
a Christian.” 


This made the governor and the executioners compete with 

one another in tormenting him, and when they had exhausted 
their resources in afflicting him, they finished by applying red 
hot plates of iron to the most sensitive parts of his body. These 
parts burned, but he remained immovable, unyielding, firm 
in his confession, refreshed and strengthened by the divine source 
of living water which flows from the bowels of Christ (John vil. 
38). His body bore witness to what he had undergone. It was 
one continuous mass of bruise and sore, and so contracted that 
it had lost the appearance of the human form. But the Christ 
who suffered in him accomplished in him great marvels. 
Some days after they set themselves to torture the martyr again. 
They thought that, now when his flesh was swollen and inflamed, 
if they made him endure again the same chastisemcnts, he must 
be vanquished by them for he could not even bear the touch of 
a hand, or else he would die under the infliction, and his death 
would inspire the rest with fear. Yet nothing of this sort re- 
sulted, but, contrary to all expectation, the body of Sanctus re- 
covered and was restored under the torments that ensued. He 
recovered his previous form and the use of his limbs, so that 
the second torture was for him by grace of Christ not a chastise- 
ment but a cure. 


In the middle of the third century two saints were in the 
highest repute for their miracles. These were St. Anthony, 
the Father of Eastern Monachism, and St. Hilarion, the 
founder of Monachism in Palestine. The Life of St. An- 
thony was written the year after his death by St. Athanasius, 
who knew him well, had lived with him for some time in his 
desert in Upper Egypt, and had subsequently often visited him, 
as he says in the Preface to the Life, In this Preface he also 
tells us of the occasion that led him to write. Some monks 
from foreign parts, ¢.e., from Italy, had asked him, as one 
who knew Anthony so well, to write for them an account of 
the life of one whom they in the West wished to take as a 
model for their own religious life. They wanted to know 
what he was before he took up the eremitical life, what was 
the manner of his death, and if what was widely-reported 
concerning him was true. And St. Athanasius, in acceding 
to their request, wished them to read his account to the breth- 
ren in the West, among whom Jesus Christ had already caused 
his name to become known, “ in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Illyricum, and in Rome, the capital of the world.” 
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The Life of St. Hilarion was written by St. Jerome. As 
Hilarion’s eremitical life in Palestine, which began in 306, 
finished in 366, when to escape the increasing disturbance 
of his solitude by the crowds who flocked to him, he with- 
drew to Egypt and other regions, eventually dying in Cyprus 
in 371, whereas St. Jerome did not reach Bethlehem till 
386—they never came into personal contact. But Bethle- 
hem, where St. Jerome remained for the last five years of his 
life, during which he prepared himself for writing and actu- 
ally wrote Vita Hilarionis, was not much more than fifty 
miles distant from Tabrith, near Gaza, where Hilarion 
wrought his chief miracles, and, so much against his will, at- 
tracted an increasing concourse of people to his cell. St. 
Jerome had therefore excellent oral sources, and perhaps 
written sources, from which to gather the needful informa- 
tion about one whose memory was still so fresh in those parts. 
His Life of Hilarion, therefore, unlike his Life of Paul the 
Hermit, who was separated from him by a much longer in- 
terval of time, is recognized as historical, at all events, in its 
leading features. 

It is impossible for us now to discuss at length the mira- 
cles attributed to the two saints. It must suffice to give one 
from each source. 

In the Life of St. Anthony it is related how on one occa- 
sion the case of a girl from Busiris in Tripoli was brought 
before him. She was the victim of a severe and loathsome 
disease. 


The mucus discharge from her nose, the tears from her eyes, 
the putrid efflux from her ears would fall to the ground and forth- 
with turn into worms. Moreover to make the calamity graver still, 
her body was paralysed, and her eyes were unnaturally distorted. 
Her parents hearing that some monks were setting out ona visit to 
Anthony, having in their hearts faith in the Lord who had healed - 
the woman with the flux of blood, begged them to take with them 
the child with her father. They refused, and the father and child 
remained with Paphnutius who had lost an eye during the time of 
persecution. When the monks reached Anthony they asked his 
leave for the father and child to come to him. To this he would 
not consent, but, even before he had heard from them the nature 
of the girl's disease, he told them that, if they went back to 
Paphnutius they would find her, either already dead or quite 
cured. And the latter happened. 


The notion that in this case the discharge turned into 
worms was of course a bit of the naive diagnosis we must ex- 
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pect from those early times.! But it is evident that her condi- 
tion was too serious for a natural cure with such instantane- 
ousness. St. Athanasius relates a number of similar cures 
wrought by Anthony, and to his account of one of the earliest 
he attaches the note that “ our Lord who had said ‘ ask and 
it shall be given you’ wrought many other works through 
Anthony—for many of those who were afflicted, when he re- 
fused to open his door to them, slept outside the monastery 
and praying with sincere faith were healed.” 


Of Hilarion, among other miracles, the following is one of 
the earliest recorded by St. Jerome: 


Aristenete, the wife of Elpidius, who was afterwards Pre- 
fect of the Praetorium, a woman esteemed very noble among 
her own people and still more noble among the Christians, was 
returning with her husband and three children from a visit to 
St. Anthony, and, because of the illness of the three latter, was 
stopping at Gaza. For there, because of the infected air, or rather 
as it afterwards appeared, for the glory of the servant of God 
Hilarion, they were seized with an intermittent fever and were all 
given up by the doctors; and the mother was passing first to one 
then to another of the beds of her children, groaning and not 
knowing which of them she would have to bewail first. But, 
hearing that there was a monk in a neighbouring solitude, she 
went to seek him out, accompanicd by her maid servants and 
eunuchs, forgetful of her matronly dignity in the intensity of her 
maternal love. . . . She adjured him by Jesus, our most 
clement God, and by His cross and blood, to restore to her her 
three sons; and when he refused, saying he had never left his 
cell to go into a village much less a town, she cast herself on the 
ground, and kept crying out, “ Hilarion, servant of Christ, restore 
tome my children. Anthony kept them in Egypt, by thee let them 
be preserved in Syria.” All present were weeping, and Hilarion 
too was weeping whilst refusing. But she did not depart be- 
fore she made him promise to come into Gaza. In the evening 

1 A medical friend's comment is: ‘* The discharges turning to worms on fall- 
ing on the ground probably only means that the pus, etc., becoming fly-blown 
gave rise to maggots, a not unlikely thing in a hot climate like Tripoli. The 
eyes of children in the East are frequently covered with flies. Paralysis docs 
not necessarily mean paralysis in the modern sense, though it may. The body 
broken down with paralysis may only mean inability to move from great cx- 
haustion. The eyes turned contrary to nature may be either a squint or 
turned up from photophobia. The picture of the case would do very well for 
an intelligent and observant layman's description of a case of septic otitis 
and rhinitis after scarlet fever or measles. The tears from the eyes and photo- 
phobia would naturally follow from the implication of the lachrymal sac. I 
have secen cases to which this description might apply. .. . Another possible 
explanation is nasal and pharyngeal diphtheria with otitis media. This would 
fit in with corpus paralysi dissolutum, and the oculos perversos contra naturam, 


as being due to diphtheritic paralysis and the si non est mortua curatam, is 
what we should expect under these circumstances.” 
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when he came he made the sign of the cross over the three beds 
and the feverish limbs of the occupants, and invoked Jesus. And, 
O wonderful power! As it were from three fountains the sweat 
poured forth. The very same hour they took food, and recog- 
nising their sorrowing mother and blessing God, they kissed the 
hands of the holy man. As soon as this became known and had 
spread far and wide, the multitude flocked to him from Syria and 
Egypt. And many believed in Christ and were professed as 
monks. 


Here again we have the element of instantancousness 
which, as we have seen, points to miracle. 

We have now reached the middle of the fourth century, 
and have got far in advance of that primitive period to which 
Protestant writers of the orthodox section would limit the age 
of miracles,—on the plea that they were necessary for the 
period in which the Church was being founded, but were 
meant to give place to other proofs when its hold on the world 
was firmly established. And it needs to be observed that the 
authorities we have been able to cite for the miracles of St. 
Anthony and St. Hilarion, equally with those who have 
vouched for the occurrence of miracles in the second and 
third centuries, have been the leading Fathers of their time— 
for the second century, SS. Justin Martyr and Irenæus, and 
Tertullian, for the third Origen and St. Cyprian,for the fourth 
St. Athanasius and St. Jerome, to whom might be added as 
finding no difficulty in accepting their stories, St. John Chry- 
sostom, St. Augustine and others. For St. John Chrysostom 
has spoken in unqualified terms of praise of the Life of 
St. Anthony, which he could not have done had he disbe- 
lieved in the miraculous side of St. Athanasius’s narrative. 
And this is important, because St. John Chrysostom, in his 
Treatise de Sacerdotio, iv. 3, says that “ not all the men of 
his time, were they to come together and offer up ten thou- 
sand prayers and tears, could do as much as St. Paul’s apron 
did then” (c7. Acts xix. 12), and these words have been 
cited as proving that he could not have believed in post-apos- 
tolic miracles. His words about the Life of Anthony show 
that we must not press these rhetorical phrases which can only 
mean that men cannot do such things by their own power. 
The words of St. Augustine, another great admirer of the Life 
of St. Anthony, which had an appreciable influence on the 
process of his conversion,! may be cited as testifying how far 
miracles were a feature in the experiences of fourth cen- 


® Confessions, vi. 14. 
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tury Christianity, and likewise as explaining how it could, 
none the less, happen that men could be led to contrast the 
miracles of those days with the miracles alleged to have been 
worked in the apostolic days. In his De Civitate Dei, lib. 
XXII., cap. viii. he meets precisely this objection, that mira- 
cles of the kind related in Scripture are no longer worked. 
His answer is that: 


Even now miracles are worked in His name, either through 
His sacraments or through the prayers and commemorations of 
His saints. But these are not illumined by the same brightness and 
spread abroad with the same glory as those [of the Gospel]. 

The canon of Holy Scripture which must needs be spread far 
and wide, causes those to be recited everywhere and to be rooted 
firmly in the memory of all peoples, whereas these even in the 
places where they occur are hardly known to the whole city. For 
generally even there very few know about them, the rest being 
ignorant, especially if the city be large; and when in other places 
they are told to other people, they do not come to them recom- 
mended by the same authority as those in the canon, so as to be 
believed without difficulty and hesitation, although they are 
pointed out by the faithful to the Christian believers. 


Is not this exactly what is wont to happen now? That 
there is conclusive evidence for the reality of most striking 
miracles even in these days we have seen. But the men of 
the time are not anxious to find evidence for events they. 
would prefer should not happen, and they refuse to open their 
eyes to them, however much the facts are there. 

However, that in those days, too, there were miracles that 
could not pass unnoticed, St. Augustine, in the passage cited, 
proceeds to exemplify, referring to one that had taken place 
under very remarkable circumstances at Milan in 386, ata 
time when he was himself in that city, and passing through 
a spiritual crisis which made him particularly attentive to 
it. It is a miracle which must certainly find a place in this 
article, but it belongs primarily to the Life of St. Ambrose, 
not to that of St. Augustine. 

In the year mentioned at Milan, St. Ambrose, who was 
then in the twelfth year of his episcopate, was passing with 
his flock through an anxious experience. The mass of the 
populace there were enthusiastic Catholics, but there was also 
in the city an influential party of Arians, which had been 
fostered by the late heretical Bishop Auxentius, and was still 
favoured by the Empress Regent Justina, herself a virulent 
adherent of the same heresy. At the time in question she 
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was claiming for the Arian section of the inhabitants the 
use of the Naborian Basilica; and Ambrose, in the cause of 
orthodoxy, was resisting her with the apostolic boldness which 
was so marked a feature in his character. She was trying to 
get him out of the town, and had even inspired some vain 
attempts to have him assassinated. At the moment, which 
was in the last days of Holy Week of the year 386, he was 
shut up in the Naborian Basilica, with the soldiers sent by 
the Empress waiting outside to arrest him should he attempt 
to go out, though these soldiers were more than half disposed 
to range themselves on his side. Just then a wonderful thing 
happened. He had lately dedicated a new Basilica, which 
from this circumstance came to bear his name. The people 
had asked that it should be fully consecrated, but for this 
the relics of martyrs were required, and none such were avail- 
able. Whilst he was detained in the Naborian Basilica, he 
was told in a vision that just beneath the spot where he was, 
in front of the altar of SS. Narbor and Felix, there lay, in 
an unknown and unhonoured grave, the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs Gervasius and Protasius. He caused at once the ground 
there to be excavated. In a tomb were discovered the bones 
of two men of wonderful height, together with much fresh 
blood (ossa integra—plurimum sanguinis—sanguine tumulus 
madet). This discovery evoked a great outburst of enthu- 
siasm. For two days and nights the bodies were exposed for 
veneration, for one day in the Naborian Basilica, for another 
in the Church of St. Faustus, and, apparently, a third in the 
Ambrosian Basilica, where finally they were laid to rest be- 
neath the chief altar. 

On the last two of these days St. Ambrose preached a sort 
of panegyric, the substance of which he gives, together with 
an account of the whole incident, in the letter written, 
evidently not more than a few days later, to his sister Marcel- 
lina. We are thus furnished with a living picture of the 
whole scene as it was enacted. There seem to have been 
other previous miracles to which the Saint refers in the first 
of his two sermons, where he assimilates what he witnessed 
to the scenes of which the New Testament tells us—some de- 
livered from the dominion of evil spirits, others cured of their 
infirmities by touching with their hands the vesture of the 
saints, many garments and napkins cast upon the sacred relics, 
and thereby rendered powerful to heal.: The healing of the 


* Compare these words of St. Ambrose with those above cited from St. John 
Chrysostom, which were written either in 386 or 387. 
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blind Severus apparently took place between the first and 
the second sermon. This man was well-known in the city, 
having been a butcher in the public service until his blind- 
ness came on. Since then he had lived upon the alms of the 
charitable, who therefore could now testify the better to the 
reality of his previous affliction. As the procession passed 
to the Ambrosian Basilica, this Severus, asking what the stir 
was about, was led by his guide to the relics, and permitted 
to touch the silken covering in which they were wrapped. 
At once he regained his lost sight, and, as St. Augustine and 
Paulinus—who was St. Ambrose’s secretary at the time of 
the miracle, and afterwards wrote his master’s life at the re- 
quest of St. Augustine at least twelve years later—both testify, 
he remained for years after his cure in the perfect enjoy- 
ment of his sight, being employed on the staff of the Basilica 
where his cure had taken place. We regret not to have space 
to incorporate the passages in which St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and Paulinus the notary, describe and emphasize 
the fact of this cure, for they afford convincing proof of the 
deep impression the miracle had made on such unexception- 
able authorities. And this is proof decisive that it was a 
cure of no trivial kind, as Dr. Edwin Abbott tries to make 
out in his criticism of Newman in his Philomythus. It is 
quite impossible that such people as those mentioned, or the 
many others of similar character in that large and influen- 
tial capital, should have been so impressed with the cure of 
this blind man, if it meant nothing more than that a weak- 
sighted man had fancied, after touching the relic, that his 
sight had become a little better. 

But in this study of the attitude towards miracles of the 
age of St. Augustine, we must not omit a reference to his 
De Civitate Dei (lib. XXII., cap. vili.), where he enumer- 
ates some twenty miracles that had taken place in his neigh- 
bourhood, most of them of a very remarkable character. Let 
a short account of one of these stand for a specimen of what 
that famous chapter contains. It is that of Innocent, the ex- 
advocatus of the vicarial prefecture, and what gives to it a 
special interest is that Augustine and his friend Alypius were 
the guests of Innocent at this very time, and “ saw the miracle 
with their own eyes.” This Innocent was afflicted with 
several fistulae which the surgeons had had to cut out with 
their rude instruments. This severe operation relieved him 
as far as those particular fistula were concerned, but one 
other, which lay deep, and so escaped their search, remained 
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unremoved, and caused him excessive torture. The surgeons, 
when at length they discovered it, seeing the consternation 
with which the prospect of another operation filled him, 
sought for a time to treat the part affected with ointments. 
But, as this proved useless, it was at last decided to use the 
knife again. The poor man was broken down with terror, 
and, being an earnest Christian, called in Bishop Saturninus 
of Uzala, a priest named Gelosus, and some deacons, among 
whom was the future Bishop Aurelius of Carthage, with whom 
St. Augustine tells us he often used to talk over the matter 
in after days. They all prayed very fervently together the 
night before the new operation was to take place, and St. 
Augustine’s reflection is that if this prayer were not answered 
it would be difficult to understand how any prayer whatever 
could be answered. Then Innocent, before they parted 
for the night, asked these clerical friends to be with him on 
the morrow during his ordeal—to take part in his funeral, 
as he expressed it, which he anticipated as far more likely 
than his relief. When the morning came and the surgeons had 
uncovered the part where the fistula was, to their surprise it 
was entirely gone, a scar only being left to indicate where it 
had been. Given the accuracy of this narrative, and its 
attestation seems complete, few would venture to regard it 
as explicable by any natural process. Of the other cases in 
this group several are not less decisive. One is another sud- 
den cure of fistula, one of cancer in the breast, one of stone, 
one of blindness, and four of restoration of life to the dead. 
St. Augustine gives them all as cases that he could personally 
vouch for, and in concluding his list, says: ‘‘ If I were to men- 
tion only the miracles of healing (to leave the rest alone), 
which have been worked by the glorious St. Stephen, in the 
neighbouring colony of Calama and in our own, it would fill 
many volumes, and yet it is not two years since the shrine of 
St. Stephen was set up in our midst at Hippo regius.” Hippo 
regius, in fact, seems to have been a sort of fifth century 
Lourdes, for St. Augustine speaks of quite seventy cures 
wrought there, of which an official statement had been made 
public. 

If it were necessary to give a comprehensive account of 
the miracles said to have been wrought in the age with which 
we have been dealing, we should need to consider the lives 
of several other saints who then lived. We should need, 
for instance, to consider the life of St. Martin of Tours, the 
great wonder-worker of the fourth century, round whose 
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memory many untrustworthy legends have no doubt gathered, 
but some of whose miracles have been recorded in a spirit 
of moderation by his associate and disciple, Sulpicius Severus, 
and bear the marks of truth upon their face. And then there 
are the miracles ascribed to so many illustrious saints of the 
middle ages. Plenty of material exists for the study of these, 
but we can pass them all over now, content to have given 
what suffices for the argument we have in hand. For the 
conclusion that we wish to draw, let us repeat it once more, 
is that, inasmuch as the fully authenticated miracles at 
Lourdes and elsewhere in modern times effectually discredit 
the anti-miraculous presupposition, it can no longer be ration- 
ally invoked to justify the rejection of any ancient occurrence 
which, if admitted, would involve the admission of a miracle; 
and that it is, therefore, enough in dealing with ancient occur- 
rences such as those we have brought forward as examples, 
to ascertain if they are supported by the same kind of his- 
torical evidence which would be deemed sufficient for the es- . 
tablishment of any other alleged facts. For this if allowed 
goes to prove that miracles are recognizable in past centuries 
just as they are recognizable in contemporary history, and are 
recognizable in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 

In finishing this article two brief observations are perhaps 
needed. In claiming that the critical tests that suffice to 
establish other facts of the past suffice also to establish those 
of them that involve miracle, we presuppose that these tests 
will be rigid. It is no question of recognizing as miracles 
of the past those stories which rest only on the allegation 
of untrustworthy legends. The requisite witness must be that 
of contemporaries, well-informed contemporaries, and even, 
in the last resort, of eye-witnesses. And again, there is room 
for a distinction between miracles of the past for which evi- 
dence adequate to carry conviction has been preserved, and 
those for which no such evidence has been preserved, but 
which may still have been true miracles, and as such have con- 
vinced the age to which they belonged and the judges who 
had opportunities of addressing further interrogations to still 
living witnesses. In view of this second possibility, we may 
reasonably take up the position that the evidence we have 
from the past compels us to recognize, that there were true 
miracles in those older generations, but that we should be 
cautious in pinning our faith to particular miracles. 


S.F.S. 
` 


Germany and tts Population Stattstics. 


—— 


THE question of the population of the German Empire is 
one of considerable interest at the present time, and also a 
matter about which many loose and erroneous views are preva- 
lent. Although the main facts may be ascertained by every 
one who will put himself to the pains of consulting any or- 
dinary book of reference such as The Statesman’s Year Book 
or Whitaker's Almanack, it is astonishing what a number of 
people do not think it worth while to take that amount of 
trouble for themselves. The result is that one often hears 
the opposing forces discussed with a curious disregard of 
simple and easily-accessible data. Without at all pretending 
to have made an exhaustive study of the vital statistics of the 
Fatherland, I have had the opportunity of looking up the 
points of chief importance in authorities which are not within 
the reach of every reader in a private library, and it has oc- 
curred to me that some of the information I have gleaned 
may possibly be interesting to others besides myself. 

The first point which courts investigation is naturally a 
comparison of the absolute numerical strength of the nations 
engaged in the present struggle. It is not unusual for those 
who write about the war from a standpoint antagonistic to 
that of the Allies to represent Germany as set upon by a 
coalition of cowardly assailants who, like wolves or jackals 
hunting in packs, would never dare to face their quarry un- 
less they were assured of an overwhelming numerical su- 
periority. There are, indeed, many journalists belonging to 
this party who, with scant regard for the susceptibilities of 
Austria-Hungary, deliberately write of the present contest as 
if Germany, single handed, were defying the world. In point 
of fact, a glance at the Statistical Abstract for the Principal 
Foreign Countries, issued as a Blue Book in last July, shows 
that in 1912, the latest year for which returns are available, 
Austria-Hungary had the third largest population of all the 
countries taking part in this deadly contest. In Igo! it 
numbered 45,838,000; in 1906, 47,763,000; in 1912, 
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50,237,000. Compare it with the figures for France and the 
United Kingdom. In 1901 our own total population, as de- 
termined by the census of that year, was 41,458,721, in 1906 
it was estimated at 43,360,000, and in 1912 at 45,663,000. 
Again, France in 1901 had a population of 38,961,945, in 
1906 of 39,252,000, and in 1912 of 39,660,000. Thus 
if we added the whole population of Great Britain and Bel- 
gium (about 7,500,000) together we should not much ex- 
ceed the population of Austria-Hungary, and if we added that 
of Belgium to that of France we should not, from these two 
countries alone, find it at all easy to raise the equivalent of the 
number of men that Austria-Hungary ought to be able to put 
into the field. 

Turning in the next place to the Fatherland itself we have, 
of course, to deal with figures considerably greater. In 
1901 the German Empire numbered 56,874,000 inhabitants, 
in 1906, 61,153,000, and in 1912, 66,146,000, an increase 
of nearly ten millions in eleven years, and consequently an in- 
crease progressing at a rate not very far short of a milliona 
year. Inthe United Kingdom, owing to emigration and other 
causes, there has never been a time, even in the days of the 
higher birth-rates which prevailed before 1880, when the 
annual increase of our population amounted to much more 
than 400,000. 

But as against the numerical preponderance of Germany 
and Austria- Hungary,when compared with their western rivals, 
we have to set the immense population of Russia. The statistics 
in this case are probably not very exact, but taking the figures 
given in the Government Adstract already quoted we find 
the whole Empire of European and Asiatic Russia (Finland 
included) credited with 138,431,000 inhabitants in 1901, 
with 153,581,000 inhabitants in 1906,and with 171,075,000 
inhabitants in 1911. If this estimate is in any way correct, 
we have an astounding annual increase in recent years of over 
3,000,000 per year. No doubt these immense numbers are 
not easily brought to bear upon any campaign. Even suppos- 
ing that the munitions of war, the commissariat, the equip- 
ment and the needful training were all adequately provided 
for, the railway system of Russia is too undeveloped and the 
distances to be traversed too vast to allow these huge forces 
to be concentrated on any point with the necessary rapidity. 
Mere numbers—as for example, was clearly demonstrated, 
both by the difficulties encountered in the Russo-Turkish war 
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of 1877, and still more forcibly in the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904—are not absolutely everything. Still, they 
are a great source of strength, and they have in all cases 
the immense advantage of allowing a considerable range of 
choice in the selection of physically suitable men to whom 
the actual business of fighting is entrusted. 

But turning again to the west, it is to be noted that, even 
in the matter of personnel, the bare total of the population 
is not by itself a completely sufficient indication of relative 
war strength. I am afraid that the condition of affairs in the 
case of our French allies illustrates almost the most disadvan- 
tageous situation that can arise as regards the constituents of 
the population when classified according to age. Owing to 
the long continuance of an extremely low birth-rate the in- 
habitants of France at the present day include a relatively 
very large proportion of elderly people. Out of every hun- 
dred Frenchmen seventeen are above the age of fifty-five, 
and only thirty are between the ages of twenty and forty, 
which we may regard as indicating the limits for the most 
vigorous service in the field. On the other hand, 18 per 
cent are of an age between forty and fifty-five, a time of 
life when ordinarily a man, though still able to discharge 
military duties, is no longer so active or capable of support- 
ing the same amount of fatigue. In Germany the propor- 
tion of elderly people (above fifty-five) is not much more than 
11 per cent of the total population. On the other hand, the 
number of those between twenty and forty is slightly over 
30 per cent—in this agreeing closely with France—while the 
number of men between forty and fifty-five is under 15 per 
cent of the total. In this Germany’s position is distinctly 
less favourable than France, and the cause is probably to be 
found in the fact that in the years which followed 1870— 
1871 the birth-rate was below the average owing to the num- 
ber of young men, either married or marriageable, who were 
killed or maimed in the course of the campaign. In France, on 
the other hand, the losses during the war of 1870 affected the 
birth-rate but slightly, owing to the fact that it was already 
extremely low. But as regards the distribution of ages, Eng- 
land—the same is distinctly not true of Ireland if we con- 
sider her statistical position separately—is of all European 
countries at present in the most favourable position. As Mr. 
George King remarks in the essay prefixed to Vol. VII. of the 
Census Returns of 1911: 
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This country (/.e. England and Wales) contains a larger pro- 
portion of young adults than any of the four populations illus- 
trated (France, Germany, Sweden, and Holland). It has fewer 
children than any but France, which is included to illustrate 
the effect of a long continuance of a low birth-rate, and fewer 
old persons proportionately than any but the German Empire. 


More particularly we may notice that 32.5 per cent of 
living Englishmen are of fighting age (twenty to forty) as 
compared with Germany’s 30 per cent, while nearly 16 per 
cent are still at a time of life serviceable for military purposes 
(forty to fifty-five) as compared with Germany's 14.7 per 
cent. But these results may probably be set down most 
conveniently in tabular form: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PER 100,000 WITHIN CERTAIN LIMITS 


OF AGE. 
England 
Ages France Germany and Wales 
Under io - - - = 17,746 23,393 20,933 
Above to and under 20 16,496 20, 341 18,952 
Above 20 and under 30 16,059 16,379 17,341 
Above 30 and under 40 14,345 13,898 15,222 
Above 40 and under 55 18,001 14.715 15,971 
Above 55 - - - 17,358 11,274 11,581 


For Russia no statistics seem to be available which would 
be of service in discussing this particular question. Infant 
and juvenile mortality is believed to be still very high in that 
country, and this probably entails the result that, as a com- 
paratively large proportion of the population die before 
reaching maturity, the number of adults in the prime of life 
is somewhat less than the total population of the empire 
would seem to imply. It is possible even that the estimates 
of Russia’s prodigious rate of increase in recent years have 
been based more than was justifiable on the crude birth-rate, 
but the census of January, 1909, enumerated 160 million 
souls, as against 130 millions in the previous census of 1897, 
and this huge total must certainly have grown considerably 
during the past eight years, for Russia, so far as statistics 
are available, is beyond doubt one of the countries in which 
the birth-rate has fallen least. The compilers of the above- 
quoted Statistical Abstract for the Principal Foreign Coun- 
tries were unable in this matter to obtain any figures from 
Russia later than the year 1909, but in that year the birth- 
rate in Russia (excluding Poland and Finland) is stated to 
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have been still as high as 44.0, that is to say, that for every 
1,000 inhabitants 44 infants were born in the course of the 
year. Even in Russia there has been a slight diminution. 
In 1901 the birth-rate stood at 47.9 per thousand, in 1906 
at 46.8, but all these figures are very high as compared with 
those of most other European nations. 

And this brings us to the question of the birth-rate in 
the German Empire, a topic which seems lately to have caused 
distress of mind to many of our countrymen. It is often said 
that even if the Allies should prove victorious in the present 
war all attempts to put restrictions upon the recrudescence of 
German militarism must in the end be futile on account of the 
rapidity of German expansion. As compared with either 
France or England, the birth-rate of the Fatherland stands so 
high that these western neighbours must before very long be 
crushed out of existence. 

This difficulty which, one is glad to say, is greatly exag- 
gerated and founded on misapprehension, brings us very 
naturally to a consideration of the position in Germany as re- 
gards birth-statistics. Nowhere in Europe has the question 
of the decline of the birth-rate been more systematically dis- 
cussed than in the German Empire. Our present adversaries, 
as we know to our cost, are a people who look far ahead, and 
though they have by no means as yet reached that perilous 
situation with which France has long been confronted, they 
recognize that the danger threatens themselves also, and that 
in the last decade it has drawn nearer with alarming swift- 
ness. Here are the principal facts. In 1876 there were 42 
infants born for every thousand inhabitants of the German 
Empire, but already by the end of the quinquennial period, 
1876—1880, the average birth-rate had fallen to 39.2. In 
1896—1900 the average had sunk still further to 36. In 
IQOI—I905 it stood at 34.3. Since then the decline has 
been still more marked. In 1906 it was 33.1, in 1907 32.2, 
in 1908 32.0, in 1909 31.0, in 1910 29.8, in I9I1 28.6, 
and in 1912 28.3.1 Now, of course, these figures are still 
considerably in excess of those of France, and even of Great 
Britain. In France the birth-rate, which was at 22 in 1901, 
had fallen in 1912 to no more than 19. As regards the 
United Kingdom, we stood in 1901'in very much the same 


1 These figures are taken from an article by that careful statistician, Father H. R. 
Krose, S.J., which appeared in the Séimmen aus Afuria-Laach for January, 1914. No 
later figures are at present accessible to me. 
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position in which Germany stands now. Our birth-rate then 
was 28, with a comparatively low death-rate. In the twelve 
intervening years things have grown steadily worse, and 
the Registrar General has just announced that for the year 
1914 the birth-rate in England and Wales was 23.77. The 
rate for the United Kingdom is probably not very different. 
In 1913 it was 23.9. But although this is a very sad state 
of things, it is not without its consolations. We have no 
wish to gloat over Germany’s misfortunes, but as a country 
with which we are at war, we cannot rejoice that her popula- 
tion should be augmented. Consequently the fact that the 
fall in the birth-rate of the German Empire has been during 
the last few years distinctly more precipitate than our own is 
so far matter of satisfaction. In twelve years, I9OI to 1912, 
the birth-rate of Germany has sunk by more than 7 per thou- 
sand. The fall in the United Kingdom during the same 
period was serious enough in all conscience, but it was only 
4 per thousand, though it has further decreased by a few 
decimal points since 1912. No doubt as the rate gets lower 
the decline is perceptibly less rapid. We notice this in 
France, which, alas, has now almost reached the point where 
the birth-rate fails to keep pace with the death-rate. But 
one thing is clear, viz., that Germany, although a stage behind 
ourselves, is still travelling on the same downward path, and 
it can hardly be expected that the gigantic losses of the pre- 
sent war, not to speak of the absence of so many of the popu- 
lation from their homes, can have any other effect than to 
check still further the increase of population, at any rate for 
the time being. Even before there was any immediate pros- 
pect of war, the German Catholic episcopate assembled at 
Fulda signed a joint pastoral in which they give prominence 
to this very subject. Discussing the causes of the decline 
demonstrated by the figures given above, the Bishops say: 


These figures speak a language of alarming clearness. They 
are not merely the echo of misery; they are an accusation of 
crime, and that the deadliest of all. Those deceive themsclves 
and others who would lay the blame, cither entirely or chiefly, for 
this decline in the birth-rate on the difficulties of the economic 
or social situation, on the dearness of food and the increase of the 
needs of life. Our people have been through much worse times 
without seeing on that account things so deplorable. But we are 
told that the evil of which we speak is the result not so much of 
misery as of luxury. It began with the vices of the higher and 
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richer classes, and it is only with the vices of those privileged 
classes that it has little by little attacked the people. We do 
not deny that the many social miseries of our time have largely 
contributed to the progress of the evil, and amongst these we 
would especially point to the dearth of houses in the great cities. 
It should be the task of the State, in accord with Christian charity, 
to remedy these evils. But they are after all only secondary 
causes. The principal cause, the chief culprit, is the evil will— 
the deliberate and criminal abuse of marriage. 


And thereupon the Bishops go on in uncompromising lan- 
guage to denounce this evil as a violation of the natural and 
divine law, and as a grievous sin which nothing—no pressing 
need, no worldly advantage, no violence of passion—can ex- 
cuse or palliate, adding that persistence in it must be met by 
the absolute denial of the Sacraments. For, to quote their 
exact words: 


Everything that is most precious is at stake: the sanctity of 
marriage, the honour of the husband, the dignity of the wife, the 
health of the family, the right of the child to life, the prosperity 
of the nation, and the future of the Fatherland.! 


One can hardly doubt that before such language was used 
in so solemn a pronouncement, signed as it was by nineteen 
Archbishops and Bishops, the evil must have been recog- 
nized as a very serious one and as having attained abnormal 
developments. That it is much less pronounced among the 
Catholic than among the Protestant population of the Father- 
land, is a matter of statistics, and this has recently been 
clearly shown in a little volume on the subject by Dr. Hans 
Rost.3 The influence of Catholic teaching, it may be said 
in passing, is not less favourably conspicuous in the returns 
published on the same matter in France, where those districts 
in which the Church is still in honour show a marked superi- 
ority over the rest in the matter of the birth-rate. Let us 
hope that the religious revival which, as everyone attests, 
has been engendered by this terrible war, will leave behind 
it some permanent result which may rescue that splendid 
nation from the economic peril that has so long threatened 
it. But to return to the position in Germany, it is easy to see 
that if the Catholic episcopate found it necessary to speak 
so strongly to their own people, there must have been still 
greater need for protest and exhortation among the non- 


t See The Tablet, April 11, 1914, p. 562. 
s Geburtenrickgang und Konfession, Koln, 1913. 
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Catholics, who form rather more than five-eighths of the total 
population. And in point of fact we know that an official 
inquiry into the causes and remedies of the decline of the 
birth-rate in the German Empire was not very long ago or- 
dered by the Imperial Chancellor, while the newspapers and 
magazines have constantly directed attention to the subject. 
It has even been suggested that the State should regulate the 
salaries of its servants in accordance with the number of their 
children, in the hope that this example might be followed 
by the great employers of labour. The fact is that we are 
everywhere fast approaching a social crisis in which it will 
be found necessary to enact some equivalent of the Roman 
Lex Papia Poppea with its jus trium liberorum, or, in other 
words, to offer a bonus to the parents of large familics. 
Once again, although as a Christian one cannot but de- 
plore the moral evils and misfortunes which beset any Chris- 
tian country, even though that country be now at war with us, 
still, if both sides are to be so affected, even the Christian may 
find solace in the thought that his side is not any worse than 
the other. For instance, when we hear so much of the 
nerve-shattering effects of trench warfare and modern ex- 
plosives, and still more when we are brought face to face 
among our own acquaintances with some pitiful example of 
the results of the unendurable strain, there is at least a shadow 
of comfort in the remembrance that our foes are a highly 
emotional people, and that the average German has been more 
in danger of suffering from over-pressure and insufficient 
exercise than the average Englishman. The tendency to sui- 
cide, for example, which is a very marked feature of Ger- 
man vital statistics, points strongly in this direction. Here 
again, of course, there is a very marked difference between 
Catholics and Protestants, a difference which has been worked 
out very conclusively in the case of the neighbouring Swiss 
Cantons, but taking the German Empire as a whole, the sta- 
tistics of suicide are far higher than in the United Kingdom,! 
and the prevalence of suicide, we may take it, spells for the 
vast majority a lack of mental balance. In Germany there are 
each year considerably more than 200 suicides per million 


1 Taking the whole of the German Empire, the number of suicides per million inhabi- 
tants amounted in 1g05 to 212, and in 1908 to 219. In Protestant Saxony the suicides 
number 325 per million. See the Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1911), 
vol. vii. p. 463. 
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inhabitants, in England, though the number is increasing, 
it is still less than 100, and we seem also to have an advantage 
as regards cases of insanity, though it may be true that Ger- 
many is more strict in enforcing the compulsory detention 
of suspected lunatics than we are in England. 

Finally, an extremely interesting conclusion, which results 
from even a superficial inquiry into the movement of the 
population in the German Empire, is brought home to us 
by the statistics of emigration. We have been hearing con- 
stantly, especially since the present war began, that Germany 
is panting for want of room. She has no space, we are told, 
for her millions. Compressed on all sides by the nations 
which surround her, the present contest should be looked 
upon as a struggle for air, a veritable fight for the conditions 
necessary for existence. And yet what do statistics tell us? 
During the greater part of the nineteenth century emigrants 
annually left Germany for America by hundreds of thousands. 
During the fifty years from 1820 to 1870, of the emigrants 
who settled in the United States, 3,857,000 came from the 
United Kingdom and 2,368,483 from Germany; while dur- 
ing the same space of time Austria contributed only 9,000 
and France 250,000. In the ten years, 1881—1890, Ger- 
many actually sent to the United States the largest proportion 
of any European country, viz., 28 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of settlers, while Great Britain contributed 27 per cent, 
Italy 7 per cent, and Austria also 7 per cent. From 1891 
to 1900, on the other hand, though Austria and Italy each 
furnished 16 per cent of the total emigrants, Germany dis- 
patched only 13 per cent, and by the year 1906 the propor- 
tion of German emigrants to the United States had fallen to 
3 per cent, while Italy sent 26 per cent, Austria 25 per cent, 
Russia 21 per cent, and Great Britain 10 per cent. And 
this remains approximately the proportion at the present time. 
Neither must it be for one moment supposed that the Ger- 
man emigrants have deserted the United States in order to 
settle in Australia or in colonies of their own. The simple 
fact is that, whether owing to indirect Government pressure 
or to other causes, the subjects of the German Empire no 
longer emigrate. In 1902 the total number of emigrants 
was 32,098, of whom 29,000 went to the United States. 
In 1907 there were 31,696 emigrants from Germany, of 
whom the United States claimed 30,431. In 1912, the last 
year for which I have been able to discover any reliable sta- 
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tistics, the total number of German emigrants had fallen to 
18,545. of whom only 13,706 made their home in North 
America. In the same year Austria-Hungary sent as many 
as 246,000 emigrants to the States, and Italy no less than 
417,000. At present, and for some years past, the emigra- 
tion from the German Empire has been less than that from 
either Belgium or Sweden, and immensely less than that from 
Portugal or the Netherlands. The problem of this decline 
is a remarkable one, and a very competent authority, Dr. E. 
Philippovich, in the third edition of the well-known Hand- 
wörterbuch der Staatswissenchaften,' finds it difficult to as- 
sign an adequate cause for the phenomenon, though he re- 
marks: 


Germany, which was formerly one of the most vigorous emi- 
gration countries of Europe, now occupies quite the lowest place. 
Undoubtedly the reason for this change is to be sought in the 
improved economic conditions of the Fatherland. These have 
even produced a not inconsiderable immigration into Germany, 
though it is impossible to furnish statistics as to its exact amount. 
One definite conclusion with regard to this matter comes out 
clearly, and that is that the strength of the emigration movement 
stands in no sort of causal relation with the density of the popu- 
lation. On the contrary it is proved that, without speaking of 
the towns, emigration is often most resorted to in thinly populated 
districts, and is least in favour where men are clustered together. 


These conclusions are significant and are altogether in ac- 
cord with a statement recently published in the United 
States by a former American consul in Germany, who has 
resided there long and who knows the country well: 


It would take seventy years [he says] for Germany to become 
as thickly settled as Belgium . . . and several decades to 
reach the same ratio as Holland. The assumption that she (Ger- 
many) needs additional territory for her sons and daughters is an 
error. Her increase in population, as a matter of fact, does not 
keep pace with her progress in industry by nearly 100 per cent. 
It is a punishable offence to preach emigration in Germany.? 


Whatever be the causes for which Germany has gone to 
war, it certainly cannot be said that she was constrained to 
draw the sword because her people had not sufficient room 
to live. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


t Vol. II., pp. 281—282 (1909). 
2 R. J. Thompson, in Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 16th. 
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GOLGOTHA. 


Lo! Death all vain-victorious from the strife 

Comes chrisomed with life’s Life, 

Vaunting his tridual triumph’s hollow gain— 

God’s Victim slain. - 

Whom ancient prophets hailed “ Athanatos ” 

Hangs broken on the Cross. 

Faith shudders in the night, 

Our Hope is foundered utterly in loss, 

And Love averts his stricken face bereaved of light. 


Now at my mazéd ear there whispcreth 

Sad Doubt, that haunts the shade of lowering Death: 
“Thou art undone! 

Between blaspheming earth and livid sky 
Hangeth in scorn on high 

Who said He was God's Son. 

The Christ, on Whom thy folly hath relied, 
Is crucified.” 

Then had I turned to take the empty dark 
Pathless and stark 

Had not the Roman’s full-convincing cry 
Called back my soul to Thee. 

Here, now, I lowly pray 

Confidingly 

Per sanctam Crucem Tuam, Domine, 
Salva, O salva me! 


These recreant lips, grown pale with sordid bliss 
Of false love’s withering kiss, 
Are thirsting to renew their tincture sweet 
Upon Thy piercéd Feet. 
Ah, Lord! How shall Thy sacred, saving Name 
Be seemly there 
Whence fell the noisome jesting of the street? 
What accent can I frame, 
What orison or invocation dare, 
.That shall not mock the sanctity of prayer? 
I had been mute to death 
But for Thy pleading cry which ever saith: 
“ Father, forgive!” 
So heartened, Lord, I live 
Only content to work Thy Will, and pray 
O Jesu, salva me! 
F. REYNOLDS. 


John. 


—eo 


I HAVE been haunted lately by the thought of how it all hap- 
pened. It is an intensely interesting thing to try and trace 
the ways of God’s Providence in one’s life—sometimes its 
working seems so plain to read, though of course one does not 
really see or understand everything, and doubtless one makes 
mistakes in what one thinks one does see. Still, I suppose 
one cannot go very far wrong when one gives all glory to 
the great Wonder-Worker, and tries to show His Wonders 
to other people. 

That is my excuse for setting down in something like 
order the events, as I remember them and as they are written 
in my old Indian diary, which led up to the greatest thing 
in my life. I kept the said diary because there was so little 
else to do in the dull stations we were mostly sent to. When 
my boy was born at home a year after I married, I had to 
choose whether I would stay with him or go back to India 
to my husband, and I chose the latter course. It seemed 
to me that since I had married Henry I had at least as much 
responsibility towards him as towards the child, and that 
even if I could do without him—which I was not sure I 
could—he would do but badly without me. I had taken 
him, as he had taken me, for better and for worse, and that 
seemed to include the heart-break of leaving my baby. In 
this my cousin Grace did not agree with me. She argued 
that children were a distinct gift from Heaven with which 
one was charged, and that one could depute the charge to 
no other—that they needed a mother’s care, while a hus- 
band was—or ought to be—able to look after himself. 

It is a nice point, which I would undertake to decide— 
as I did—only for myself. And Grace rather spoilt the high 
moral tone of her argument by more than insinuating that 
the “ gaieties of India” had not a little to do with my de- 
cision to stay wit my husband. The gaieties of India, for- 
sooth! Little she knew of the deadly monotony of life in 
an out-of-the-way station, where society consisted of half 
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a dozen officers with or without—mostly without—wives, and. 
one or two civilians; nothing to do but the early morning 
ride, the ordering of meals, the paying of calls on the one 
or two women whom one knew to satiety, the playing of 
tennis as daily exercise, and the occasional entertainment of 
the rest of the station to dinner, or going to dinner with them 
in their respective abodes. 

“You cannot convince a woman like Grace that such a 
state of things exists. She has read, her Kipling and her 
Croker, and she knows better. ‘You are always going to the 
Hills,’ she says knowingly. ‘Don’t tell me.’ The Hills! — 
with the value of the rupee down to vanishing point, and 
John at home to be sent to a public school and put out in 
the world later on! And he is only one, while other people 
have two or three or four boys and girls. . . .” That is 
a quotation from my diary—the entry written after a par- 
ticularly exasperating letter from Grace when John was about. 
two years old. She had seen him, she said, and thought him 
a most peculiar child—well and strong, certainly, but evi- 
dently ‘‘ missing a mother’s care ’’—how, she did not explain. 
Her letters nearly always made me miserable for a week after 
their arrival, or until something showed me that Henry and 
I were incapable of getting on without one another. I re- 
member he came in just as I had finished writing the above, 
and it struck me how much he would “miss a wife’s care,” 
if I were not with him—he never was very strong, and suf- 
fered much from fever, and he was looking ill and worn 
now. He brightened up when he saw me. “I was afraid 
you might be out,” he said, “and I wanted to show you this. 
letter of mother’s that I hadn’t time to read this morning. 
You'll see she says she has got a new nurse for the boy. She 
had not time to write to you about it, because she only found 
out by accident that the last one wasn’t trustworthy, and she 
got rid of her at a moment’s notice.” He gave me the letter 
and read it with me, looking over my shoulder. “The new 
one is Irish, you see,” he remarked. “I hope she won't 
give the little beggar an awful brogue,” he laughed. 
“Irish!” I cried. “And a Catholic, no doubt. She'll fill 
his head with all sorts of rubbish—far worse than a brogue.” 
Henry laughed at that. He was like his mother; I never 
knew two people so absolutely indifferent as they were about 
religion of any kind—it really did not seem to exist for them. 
I was quite as indifferent in another way; the only form I 
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had any prejudice or feeling about was Catholicism. I had 
been brought up to dread “* Rome,” and all her works and 
ways. So I was much upset about the new nurse, but what 
could I do? I was very fond of my mother-in-law, and she 
of me, but I knew she would only smile placidly at any ob- 
jections I might make, and say, as she had said before, that 
she was on the spot and I was not, and she must be better 
able than I to judge what was best for John under the cir- 
cumstances. That was part of the price I had to pay for 
being hundreds of miles from my boy. By degrees Henry 
calmed me down and comforted me. What could it mat- 
ter, he asked, at two years old, who he had with him, so 
long as she looked after his little body? And next year, he 
hoped, we would both be able to get home, and I could 
make any change I liked. It was the latter argument that 
prevailed with me, for I had a sure conviction that two years 
old was not at all too young to make an impression on a 
baby mind. Women understand that so much better than 
any man Can. : 

But so far from our getting home next year it was five 
long years more before, for one reason and another, Henry 
could take the long leave due to him. And I had not seen John 
since he was three months old! He would not know me 
when he saw me—he would have no baby memories of his 
mother—he would have grown used to looking upon his 
Granny and his nurse as his natural protectors and benefac- 
tors. Sometimes during the journey home, during which I 
thought of little else but our meeting, I felt as if I should 
go distracted with jealousy of those other women who would 
know all about him, while I knew nothing. Henry did his 
best to be sympathizing, but he was, he confessed, ab- 
solutely unable to get my point of view. “If the little chap 
is well and jolly as they always say he is . . .” he suggested. 
*“He’ll soon get used to his mummy and you'll have a good 
time with him, old girl. If I had had the least idea you 
were feeling like this, Sybil, I wouldn’t have allowed you to 
sacrifice yourself to me. . . .” 

And I had no end of trouble to get him away from the 
idea that I had sacrificed myself. I was obliged to keep 
my fears and panic to myself after that—for that was what 
it was coming to—a veritable state of panic, lest my boy 
should not take to his unknown mother! 

And after all there was no need for it! I thank God 
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for that now, though then I took most of the credit—if credit 
there were!—to myself. Of course, I was not, as Henry had 
said, the kind of mother whose child would not love her, 
nor was John the kind of child to have unnatural instincts. 
And yet on that last point I was not, strange as it may seem, 
quite so convinced as the days went by and we got to know 
each other better. There was one thing that troubled me 
greatly and that was the boy’s love—morbid and unnatural, 
it seemed to me—for everything to do with religion, and, of 
all others, the Catholic religion! In that matter my worst 
fears were more than realized. His nurse had taught him 
his prayers, finding that he knew none, and had constantly 
taken him to church with my mother-in-law’s full sanction 
asked and given. 

“ What does it matter, Sybil?” she asked, when I remon- 
strated. “A baby like that! Once he gets away to school he 
will never think of it again. It has kept him happy and 
good all this time. He took to church-going as a young 
duck takes to water,” she added, laughing. “ Bridget could 
always manage him by threatening not to take him if he was 
naughty. She has been a perfect treasure, I assure you; 
he has never been sick or sorry with her, and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever told a story in his life—certainly I never heard 
of one. And what else matters for a boy? Don’t you agree 
with me, Henry?” she asked. “I do,” my husband an- 
swered, ‘‘ but Sybil, you see, has different notions. She has 
a perfect horror of anything ‘Roman.’ The youngster will 
have to give up the error of his ways now and toe the line, 
eh, Syb?” “I don’t envy you the job of breaking him in,” 
said my mother-in-law, as placidly as usual. “ When John 
gets an idea in his head it takes some rooting out, I can tell 
you. He was only two when Bridget came, as you know, and 
even then he was always clamouring to go and see ‘the three 
pretty popes.’ I couldn’t imagine what on earth he meant, 
till Bridget told me it was the priests at High Mass; you 
know there always are three of them. .. .” 

“ When you knew all that,” I burst out, “I do think 
you might have put a stop to it, or at least given me some 
warning how things were going. I cannot bcar it, I simply 
cannot; it must be put a stop to—that woman must go...” 

A little pause followed my outbreak, and my mother- 
in-law looked as much disturbed as I had ever seen her. 

“ Do you really mean that, Sybil?” she asked, with con- 
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cern, but without the slightest trace of temper. “It will 
upset the child dreadfully, and it seems a little hard on the 
woman, doesn’t it?” 

“She ought never to have been allowed to stay,” I said 
passionately. “She must go... .” 

“Well,” said my mother-in-law, kindly, “if you feel like 
that about it of course she oughtn’t. And anyhow John is 
getting rather beyond a nurse. He ought to have a nursery- 
governess, I suppose. . . .”’ 

I was already ashamed of my excitement. ‘“ Do for- 
give me. Iam so sorry I spoke like that,” I said. “ But you 
don’t know how I distrust Catholics and their teaching, and 
to think that John . . .” I could not finish. 

“My dear,” she said, “it is I who ought to ask your 
forgiveness, but I give you my word it never entered my head 
you would have any more feeling about it than I had my- 
self. I can’t see now that it matters, for of course he will 
forget everything she has taught him when he forgets her, 
and you know what unfeeling little wretches all children are. 
They forget the person they have loved best in next to no 
time.” 

“ John is different,” I said; “ I know he is. He seemed 
even to remember me, though of course it is impossible that 
he should. But the very first evening, when I was tucking 
him up in bed, he said, ‘Mother . . . mother . . . I knew 
youd come . . . I asked you often. . ..” and he was 
asleep almost before he’d finished saying it. It almost made 
up for hearing him say a ‘Hail Mary’ in his prayers. I 
hadn’t the heart to stop him then, but that, also, must be put 
an end to. To think that my child... .” 

“ Never mind, old girl,” Henry said, “you'll soon get 
things straight when once you begin. What mother says is 
quite true, he is a bit too old for a nurse now, and we can 
get rid of the Paddy without hurting her feelings, since she’s 
been so good to the kiddie.” 

Between the two they quieted me down, and nearly per- 
suaded me that after all there was no great mischief done, 
and not to attempt making any change in John’s prayers and 
so on, until Bridget was gone, when everything would be 
strange to him, and he would not notice one thing more than 
another. It went very much against the grain, but I gave 
in for the sake of peace, and the more easily that Henry was 
suffering from fever at constant intervals, and my time was 
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much taken up with him. The doctor finally came to the 
conclusion that Yorkshire was too bracing.a part for him 
just then, and suggested the Isle of Wight as more likely 
to suit him. So everything seemed to arrange itself satis- 
factorily. John, of course, would come with us, and Bridget 
could go before her month was up on the plea of its being 
better to make all the changes at once; my mother-in-law 
would stay in her own home for the present and follow us 
later; and I should have my husband and my child to my- 
self for the first time in my life. 

As it turned out the only thing that had been overlooked 
in these arrangements was John’s peculiar disposition. 
Ninety-nine children out of a hundred would doubtless have 
followed out my mother-in-law’s programme with more or 
less completeness—would have wept a little over the departure 
of the beloved nurse, and would then have forgotten her 
and her teaching with equal promptitude. I do not mean 
that the teaching would have produced no effect whatever— 
it would probably have coloured their lives to the end, as 
early teaching has a disconcerting way of doing, but the 
ninety-nine would not have clung to it as John did. He was 
the hundredth. I often thought of the broken words Bridget 
murmured over him as she hugged him close in her faithful 
arms at parting. “ May the Holy Mother and all the Blessed 
Saints have ye in their holy keeping, acushla,” I heard her 
say through her sobs, “and don’t forget how they and yer 
old Biddy loves ye.” It seemed sometimes, I thought, as 
though she had put a spell upon him. It was not that he was 
particularly thoughtful—he was full of wild spirits very often, 
far too much so for the comfort of the fat and stolid German 
girl whom we had had highly recommended to us as capable 
of beginning his education and preparing him for school. 
She tried hard to instil a sense of discipline and order into 
his small mind, which, she complained, had been sadly neg- 
lected, and she also did her best to keep up with him when 
she took him for walks, living, as she informed me, in a per- 
petual dread lest he should be run over by motor-cars, as he 
pranced down the roads in the 7dle of a horse or an elephant 
or any other unmanageable beast that occurred to him at the 
moment. I laughed at her fears; he seemed to me singu- 
larly wide-awake and capable for his few years. But when 
she went on to accuse him of untruthfulness I was on the 
alert at once. It was only what I had always expected, I 
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told myself, in spite of what his grandmother had said to 
the contrary—what else could one expect from a child taught 
by an Irish Catholic? I questioned Fräulein sternly. What 
had she seen or heard? Well, when it came to that she had 
very little to say. He had once run away from her, and 
after much trouble and agitation she had found him in the 
Catholic church, kneeling before a statue of “the Virgin 
Mary,” and he had said, when she hailed him forth, that 
“the dear Mother” had smiled at him and been glad to see 
him. That was one thing, and the biggest, in her opinion, 
but he also had an annoying way of saying when he lost 
any of his small possessions that the “fairies” had taken 
them. To the Fräulein’s prosaic, would-be scientific turn 
of mind this was not only untrue but sheer blasphemy as 
well. I could not help smiling. I, too, was far more dis- 
turbed about the visit to the church. I had fondly hoped 
that that was altogether a thing of the past. He had long 
given up saying the “ Hail Mary” in his prayers, though it 
had cost him some tears at the time, and my own heart had 
been very sore when I found him, the first night that it had 
been forbidden, asleep with the tear-marks on his dear face. 
I was too disturbed to say more than that I would speak 
to him myself. This I proceeded to do at bedtime. 

“John, darling,” I began, “you are always careful to 
speak the truth, aren’t you? Mother would be dreadfully 
sorry if you weren't.” He left off trying to stand on his 
head on the bed, and looked at me with such genuine aston- 
ishment that I felt half-ashamed of having begun on the 
subject. 

“ Why, yes, mummy dear,” he said. “ What made you 
think I wasn't? Biddy said I was to, always, even when I 
didn’t want to.” 

“ Well, darling, don’t tell Fraulein the fairies take your 
things, because she doesn’t understand that you are only jok- 
ing and thinks it isn’t true. And, darling, don’t run away 
from her when you are out, and go into churches, you 
know... .” 

“I don’t run away from her, mummy,” he assured me 
earnestly, “only when she’s talking to her cousin. .. .” 

“What cousin?” said I, much surprised. “She hasn't 
got a cousin here. .. .” 

“ Oh, yes,” he answered, getting bored with the subject 
and returning to his gymnastics. “ He's a man. We meet 
him nearly every time we go out. . . .” 
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And this was the young woman with whom we had had 
such very high recommendations and who had told me she 
did not know a soul in the place! 

“ I don’t like him myself,” John was saying, when I could 
attend to him again, “ he’s rather rude and calls me ‘ young 
shaver,’ but she says he’s very nice. I don’t think much of 
what she says, though, she tells stories herself.” 

“ John!” I cried, breathlessly. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Didn’t you know, mummy?” he asked, much surprised 
in his turn. *“ I thought perhaps it was one of the things 
grown-up people could do that boys mustn’t—like saying 
Damn.” 

I was beginning to be seriously alarmed, but I spoke 
more quietly so as not to frighten him. “ Who did you hear 
say that, John?” “ Fräulein’s cousin,” he said. “ He often 
says it. She said I was not to till I was grown-up—she said 
you would be angry. Are you?” 

I was so angry I could hardly speak, but I managed to 
smile at him and assure him that I was not angry with him, 
and that I never would be when he told me the truth, no 
matter what it was. 

“That’s like God,” he observed. ‘“ Biddy always said 
that I was to be sure and tell Him exactly what I had done, 
and He would forgive, however naughty it was.” 

Involuntarily the contrast struck me between these frag- 
ments of Bridget’s teaching, which were by no means new to 
me, with the light I was acquiring on Fraulein’s, which was— 
but I was determined to get to the bottom of it, if I could. 

“ Why do you say that Fraulein tells stories, John?” I de- 


manded. “You must remember it is a dreadful thing to 
say of anyone.”’ 
“ Because she does,” he persisted. ‘‘ She says Jesus isn't 


in the church, and He is, you know, always—in the—what do 
you call it, mummy?—the little cupboard on the altar. That’s 
why I like to go and say ‘ Good morning’ every day. . . .” 

“ But you don’t now,” I said, hastily, with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling at this “ Roman ” revival. 

“ Why, yes, I do,” he answered, “every day. Fräulein 
lets me go, when she goes out to say ‘Good morning’ to 
her cousin as he goes by. She can’t always see him at other 
times, but she says he must pass then, and she knows I am 
safe out of harm's way when I am in the church.” 

I sat appalled at the light I was getting on my 
German treasure’s methods of education; there seemed little 
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doubt why she had wished me to believe that my boy was 
not truthful — she could shelter herself behind that if any 
awkward accusations were made, and she had been quite 
sharp enough to find out that it was what I should readily 
believe, but not sharp enough to reckon on my recog- 
nizing truth when I heard it, in spite of my prejudice. John’s 
manner of giving evidence would have convinced any- 
one not absolutely determined to disbelieve. Besides, he had 
set forward as instances of her untruthfulness nothing that I 
could not put to the proof. If he was really in the habit of 
going into the church every morning it must be at our break- 
fast-time, since he was not dressed before eight, and I knew 
where he was after breakfast until he went for his walk. 
There was always a service of some kind at half-past eight 
I knew, for I had heard the bell—the church was close by— 
and someone must have remarked the child by himself. I 
said nothing to Henry until I should have made inquiries; 
and I went off early next morning to make them. I was 
strangely reluctant to go to the priest’s house, but fortun- 
ately I met him just coming out. He was a tall thin man 
with a rather severe face, and I said to myself that he was the 
“ type” of the crafty churchman.. It upset me a little when 
all the severity vanished the moment he spoke. His eyes had 
a way of kindling when he smiled, and one had great diffi- 
culty in not smiling back. That I was determined not to do, 
so I said distantly, “ I should be glad if you could spare me 
a few moments. I have a question to ask... .” 

“Certainly,” he said. “Pray come in,” and in I was 
obliged to go. It was a shabby enough little sitting-room 
into which he ushered me, and I looked round it with great 
distaste for the crucifix and sacred pictures on the walls. 
That gave me strength to be quite cool and business-like in 
my way of addressing him, which his manner might have 
made difficult. 

“ Do you mind telling me,” I went straight to the point, 
“ if you have noticed a little boy in your church in the morn- 
ings between half-past eight and nine?” 

He smiled. “ There are plenty of little boys in the 
church then,” he answered. “ It is the hour for Mass. Do 
you mean any particular boy?—and can you describe him?” 

“ I mean my own boy,” I replied. “He is a little chap 
—seven years old only, rather tall, black curly hair, and blue 
eyes. I have reason to believe that his governess lets him 
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out for her own convenience and that he comes to church. 
Unfortunately, he had an Irish nurse, and she gave him the 
habit.” 

It was very rude of me to put in that “ unfortunately,” 
but you must remember I was rather ruffled in temper, and 
there was something slightly provocative to me in the priest’s 
calm detachment. 

“Oh, I expect you mean a jolly little fellow I have 
noticed more than once as I have been going to the sacristy 
after Mass,” he exclaimed then, and I almost forgave him 
—his tone was so warm. “ He is always alone, and he kneels 
as close to the statue of Our Lady as he can get, and looks 
up at her with such innocent eyes I have often thought how 
much she must love him. As any mother would,” he added, 
smiling at me again. “Is he your boy? You may well be 
proud of him. But why do you say that ‘ unfortunately’ his 
nurse gave him the habit of coming to church?” 

“ Because,” I said, “I am a Protestant and intend that 
he shall remain one, too. You must not think me rude, but 
I dislike and distrust your Church and all I know about your 
religion.” | 

“ Which, you must pardon me for saying, is probably not 
much,” he returned. ‘ But, of course, I see your point. You 
have every right to control the church-going of so young a 
child. Cannot you keep him at home?” 

“ I certainly can and will, now that I know for certain 
that he has told me the truth,” I answered. “ His governess 
has deceived me shamefully. .. .”’ 

“ Is she a Catholic?” he interrupted. 

“ No,” I answered, “she is a German Protestant. She 
has let him do what she knew I had forbidden in order, 
apparently, to carry on with some man, after telling me she 
had not a friend in the place. It is more annoying than I 
can say.” 

“ Worse than annoying, I should think,” he said, “ for 
such an example to so young a child must be hurtful to a 
degree.” 

It surprised me immensely. I had always believed that 
priests would excuse any untruth or deception in order to gain 
adherents, and this one was sympathizing with me about the 
moral harm to my child instead of telling me I was wrong 
to prevent his attending church! I got up to go. 

“ I don’t think you need be anxious as to any harm she 
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can have done him,” he reassured me. “ He is such a frank- 
looking, open-faced little chap, I would take his word against 
a good many people’s.” 

It gave me an extraordinary sense of comfort to hear 
him say that, though it only endorsed my own opinion, of 
course. “He has never told me a lie,” I said, proudly. “But, 
you know . . . such a baby . . . one was not sure . . .” 

‘You are right,” he said, “to take all precautions. You 
cannot be too particular. An innocent soul like that is a 
great trust from God.” 

Well, we got rid of Fraulein, and I undertook the charge 
of John myself until we could find, as Henry suggested, “a 
nice, honest English girl to teach him games and keep him 
out of church.” And it was then that I found how extremely 
difficult the latter was to do. Whenever we went near it, it 
was always, “ I want to go in just a minute, mummy,” and 
when I refused he looked so surprised and upset that it went 
to my heart. 

“ Don’t you like church, mummy?” he asked, the first 
time this happened. ‘“ Granny did. She often took me 
when Biddy couldn’t, and she liked it very much; she said 
so.” 

Another time it was, “ Let me go in by myself, mummy, 
if you don’t like it. I won't keep you mor’n a minute. I 
just want to see the dear Mother . . . Biddy said you and 
her was the same—you both had a son—that’s me, mummy, 
you know. And she said I was to be good to you like Jesus 
was to His Mother. I just want to go and say ‘ Hail Mary,’ 
because you don’t like me to say it in my prayers, and I 
think she must miss it.” His blue eyes grew clouded and 
dull, when I still refused, and the fear came upon me that 
he would begin to connect me somehow with his inability 
to get what he so much desired—that he would feel the re- 
straint I put upon him, and contrast the freedom he had had 
with his grandmother and Bridget. He left off asking after a 
time and passed the church in silence, but never without 
raising his cap, and there was a plaintive little droop about 
the corners of his mouth at such times which worried and 
distressed me. Then he fell ill with some childish complaint 
which was really nothing, but I was very ignorant of chil- 
dren’s ailments and made up my mind that he was going to 
fade away and die, like the pious children in story-books. 
In a fortnight’s time he was all right again., The first time 
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I took him out we passed the church—as we could hardly 
help doing—and as he went through his little cap-lifting 
ritual, I said curiously, ‘‘ Why do you do that, darling?” 
“ Biddy told me to,” he answered. ‘She said Jesus was 
there, so of course I must.” I don’t know what mixture 
of feeling prompted me to say, “ Would you like to go in- 
side, John?” I think it was chiefly that I wanted to give 
him a little treat on this his first going out after the illness 
that had frightened me so. God uses all kinds of motives 
to gain His ends, if it is not irreverent to put it so. ‘ Oh, 
will you, mummy?” he cried, gleefully, and was inside the 
door before I could do more than nod. I watched him nar- 
rowly as he knelt with his little hands clasped in prayer, but 
he only looked happy and absorbed, and he got up very 
quickly and put his hand in mine, made his quaint little genu- 
flection over again, and we went out. 

At the door I noticed a case full of small paper-covered 
books, and the title of one, What the Catholic Church ts 
and what she teaches, attracted me. It was just what I was 
beginning to feel I should like to know, merely as a matter of 
curiosity, of course. I took it out, put a penny in the box 
which invited me to do so, and went out to find John skip- 
ping and jumping about as I had not seen him do for quite 
a long time. 

I studied that book carefully and arrived at the con- 
clusion that there must be a good deal missing from it. So 
I made up my mind to go and find out from the priest more 
about it. Somehow, I felt that I could trust him to tell me; 
he had given me an impression of frankness and straightfor- 
wardness at my first interview with him. 

“ I have been reading this,” I said, abruptly, when I 
found myself seated in his little parlour. “ And I want to 
know what else you believe, beside what this book says?” 

He took it from me and turned it over in his hands. 

“ I think,” he said, slowly, “that this gives you every- 
thing. I don’t remember that anything is missing.” 

“ But,” I objected, “what about indulgences?” 

“Yes? What about them? Doesn't it say? Yes, I 
thought it did.” He turned up the place. 

“ It doesn’t say anything about buying them,” I said, 
defiantly. 

“You wouldn’t have it tell lies, would you? It says 
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nothing about that because the thing is impossible—unthink- 
able.” : 

“ Well,” I said, “ perhaps it isn’t quite the same thing, 
but I once stayed with an old lady who had lived for years 
—for years, mind, in Boulogne, and she told me that what 
her maid had to pay for getting absolution when she went 
to confession was simply atrocious. What do you say to 
that?” 

“That the maid was deceiving her mistress,” he an- 
swered. *“ Was she a satisfactory servant, may I ask?” 

“ No, she wasn’t,” I was forced to admit. ‘‘She was a 
regular bad girl we found out afterwards, but it wasn’t sur- 
prising that she should be when such obstacles were put in 
the way of her practising her religion. We both felt that 
very much.” 

“ And it never occurred to you to ask if she really went 
to her duties, or to think that if she was bad in one way she 
was probably bad in that too? How did it come out that 
she was, as you think, paying for her confessions?” 

“ She was always getting the money from the old lady, 
who was sorry for her, and who several times asked her 
Catholic friends to recommend a cheaper priest. . . .” 

At that he threw back his head and laughed aloud. “ My 
dear lady,” he said, when he could speak, “ you must for- 
give me, but the idea is too funny for words. The girl must 
have been thoroughly dishonest, and the old lady was much 
to be pitied that her kindness was so abused. What did the 
Catholic friends say to the request for a cheaper confessor?” 

“ Just what you do,” I said, “ but my friend did not be- 
lieve them. She said she never trusted Catholics—you 
mustn’t mind my saying these things, because I really want 
to find out if I can.” 

“ Say anything at all that you like,” he returned. “ But 
wasn’t there rather a flaw in the old lady’s reasoning? She 
never trusted Catholics, but she had the fullest confidence 
in what the girl told her who was, at all events, a Catholic 
—of a sort! Doesn’t it look rather as if she only trusted 
Catholics when they said what she believed already about 
their religion?” 

It sounded very like that, I was obliged to allow. 

“* Well, I have never really known any Catholics,” I said, 
“ not well enough to talk about religion to them. Only I have 
always heard about what they believe, you know. .. .” 
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“ From people who were in like case with yourself, eh?” 
he asked. *" Do you find second and third hand information 
satisfactory in other matters?” 

“* But if the things weren't true, where did the ideas come 
from? How did these people come to believe what they 
told me? There must be something in it, you know. My 
mother, for instance, was the dearest and gentlest of women 
who wouldn't have hurt a fly, or said a hard word of any one 
person, but she firmly believed—well, the worst, of Catho- 
lics.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he said, simply. “So did mine. I 
wasn’t born a Catholic either. I quite understand. I am 
sure you believe that we are forbidden to read the Bible, for 
instance.” 

“ Why, of course,” I cried. “So you are, aren’t you? 
At least, lay-people are. My mother had a sister who married 
a Catholic—an Irishman. It was a great grief to her family, 
although he was an exceptionally nice man, I have heard, 
and he always read the Bible, but then his priest was an 
unusually broadminded man, my mother said.” 

Again he laughed. “ I have heard of that kind of Irish- 
man too,” he said. “ The odd thing is how the good people 
who commend a man for doing what they believe he is for- 
bidden by his Church to do never seem to see how dishonour- 
able such a course of action would make him. Why is that, 
do you think?” 

* The man is better than his creed,” I suggested, “—— 
you know you said I was to say anything.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered. “In this case it cer- 
tainly does not apply, for Catholics, so far from being for- 
bidden to read the Bible, are urged to do so. Suppose you 
try it.” 

“Why,” I cried, indignantly, “I’ve read the Bible all 
my life.” 

“ Read it again,” he suggested, “ carefully and prayer- 
fully, and see if that little book of your’s doesn’t help you to 
understand it as you never did before—the New Testament, 
I mean.” 

The idea appealed to me, but I confess I began with a 
full assurance that the little book would be entirely refuted. 
Imagine my surprise when nothing of the sort happened— 
when, indeed, the truth forced itself upon my unwilling mind 
—when the pieces in the kaleidoscope began to fit themselves 
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into a harmonious pattern. It was not only surprise I felt, 
but something like consternation as well. This was not at 
all what I had bargained for. In my distress I took Henry 
into my confidence, but he was eminently unsatisfactory. 

“ What does it matter, darling?” he said, in genuine sur- 
prise. “ Why can’t you go on as you always have done?” 

“ I can’t,” I said, “if this is true. But think of having 
to turn round now when I’ve always hated Catholics so!” 

He laughed. “ Don't worry, old girl. But don’t mind 
me,” he added, with more seriousness. ‘“ Please yourself, 
Syb, and you'll please me always.” 

Pleasing myself was the last thing I could do in those 
days. I was miserable—distracted. I tried to pray, but I 
was half afraid of prayer too, for it might only convince me 
that I ought to do what I did not want to do. Father King 
was goodness and patience itself with my whims and moods. 
I was coming unhappily out of his gate one afternoon when 
who should come rushing round the corner but John, fol- 
lowed somewhat breathlessly by the housemaid who had been 
taking him for a walk. At sight of me he set up a shout. 

“ Mummy, mummy,” he cried, “let me come with you, 
and take me to the church. Mary won't, she says she mustn't. 

. . Do, mummy. a 

“ All right, Mary, you can go home,” I said. “ But 
mother is tired, darling,” I protested, “ she wants to go home 
too.” 

“ Just a little, little minute, mummy,” he pleaded. 

So I turned back. What possessed the child that day? 
He had always before seemed to take for granted that my 
presence in the church implied the rest; but to-day he put 
his hand in mine, when he knelt in his usual place, and whis- 
pered, “ You say it too, mummy—say ‘Hail, Mary, full of 
grace. ...’ I want you to, mummy, darling.” 

What could I do but say it? My heart was full already, 
and somehow there was a Presence in the little church which 
I had never so plainly felt before, and even while I murmured 
the words with my boy it seemed as if scales dropped from 
my eyes, and I saw, with what a shock of awe and wonder, 
that if this thing were true—if God made Man were really 
here present—then nothing else in the universe mattered— 
that the Catholic Faith was not a matter of choice, but /#e 
great fact of Time and Eternity, before which one’s own 
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little fancies about consistency and what people thought of 
one melted into non-existence. 

I knelt on and on, not consciously praying or giving 
thanks, but just letting it soak into me, as it were, lost in its 
magnitude and grandeur. Presently I felt John’s little hand 
slipped into mine again, and I came back to earth and to 
him. I took him in my arms then and there and kissed him, 
and we said another “ Hail Mary”’ together and then went 
home. 

When I had seen him safely into bed and heard him say 
his prayers (which this time, to his huge delight, included 
the “ Hail Mary” he had so much missed), I put on my 
hat and went round to the presbytery. “ Father King’s hav- 
ing his tea,” his housekeeper told me, with some disapproval 
in her tone, and I was about to slip apologetically away, 
when he came out of his little sitting-room. 

“ I thought it was your voice,” he remarked, cheerfully. 
“ Do come in.” 

“ Pve come,” I began, rather awkwardly, “to tell you 
it’s all right. I saw it in the church this afternoon. John 
made me go in—I didn’t mean to—it’s really all his doing 
from beginning to end.” 

“ And Almighty God’s,” he said, smiling. “Thank Him 
for it!” 


“* Well, don’t try to convert me, Syb,” was all Henry said, 
with his usual laugh. 

So I have to be very careful. But I am not without hope 
that John’s prayers—and mine—may even do that one of these 
days. 

EDITH GILBERTSON. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
How the Pope shows Neutrality. 


THE complaint against Benedict XV. that he has not taken 
upon himself to pronounce which of the two opposing forces 
in the European war has right on its side, seems to have 
originated with those organs of the press, here and abroad, 
which are hostile to the Holy See. Whether their motive in 
making it was to score what seemed to them a good contro- 
versial point against the adherents of Papal Infallibility, or 
that they have been brought by the exigencies of the present 
situation to set more store on the influence of the Holy See, 
and would like to have its support for their cause, we need 
not stay to speculate. But at least the complaint shows a 
fundamental misconception of the office and duties of a Pope, 
which needs to be persistently corrected, not only in vindica- 
tion of the action of the Holy See, but perhaps also for the 
instruction of some of our own people. And it has been 
satisfactorily corrected, for instance, by the Civiltà Cattolica 
tor February 20th, by the Ztudes for March, by the 
Revue pratique d Apologétigue for February-March, and 
very likely by other organs of Catholic opinion on the Con- 
tinent. In England there have been good articles on the 
subject in the Zad/et and other papers, and some of the 
Bishops have referred to it in their Pastorals. We ourselves 
have touched on it more than once, and particularly in our 
Topics for last month, when we incorporated a fine passage 
from the Bishop of Northampton’s Lenten Pastoral. 

It would indeed be fatal for the Pope to take the step 
thus demanded of him. Not that such a pronouncement 
would be outside his competence, for it is certainly a question 
that bears closely on morals. It is also one for which, if 
the Pope wished to make a pronouncement, he could quote 
precedents from the action of his predecessors in former cen- 
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turies. One of the last words of Pius X. was, “ Alas! in 
former times the Pope might have been able to stop a war 
like this. But what can Z do?” The difference is that the 
Popes in former days were the Fathers of a united Christen- 
dom, which looked up to them with affectionate veneration, 
and was prepared to accept their judgments with confidence. 
And, in consequence, their widespread adhesion to a Pope’s 
decision on the rights and wrongs of a war constituted 
a moral force, which even autocratic sovereigns had to take 
into account. But in the present state of divided opinion 
and highly-developed lines of national cleavage, what chance 
would the Pope have of impressing his wishes on the com- 
batants? And what other effect of his intervention in this 
way would there be save, whilst affording to one side a bar- 
ren satisfaction, to irritate proportionately the side opposed, 
and render more difficult the Pope’s after-efforts to restore 
Catholic life in their several countries? 

On the other hand, the Pope has chosen a policy far 
more likely to heal the divisions which the war is causing and 
to aid his efforts for peace whenever an opportunity offers. 

It is to his solicitude in pursuing this policy that we 
wish to call attention now. For when we remember that 
it is not more than six months since he ascended the throne 
of St. Peter, the wonder is not that he has done so little, 
but that he has done so much, to recall the minds of the com- 
batants to thoughts of peace, and to soften in such measure 
as has been possible to him, the horrors and cruelties of war. 
In his exhortation, given a few days after his election, and 
again in his first Encyclical of which we gave an abstract in 
our January number, he used words that must have reached 
the hearts of many, in describing the fulness with which he 
realized the calamities the war had brought upon the world, 
and must intensify and multiply as long as it continues. And 
he exhorted the rulers to strive for the cessation of the evil, 
reminding them that there are other ways besides the arbitra- 
ment of war for redressing grievances and arriving at set- 
tlements. Such words are not mere words. They may not 
have succeeded in staying the war at once, but they are sure 
to sink into all well-disposed minds, and sooner or later to 
turn their thoughts towards peace. Then by his letters to 
Cardinal Lucon and Cardinal Mercier he manifested the 
acuteness of his grief and the depth of his compassion for 
those quiet people who had seen their cities destroyed, their 
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kinsfolk slain, and themselves, through no fault of theirs, in- 
volved in misery and ruin. 

Nor has Benedict XV. stopped at words. He has been 
active to the extent of his power. As far back as October 
23rd he began to direct his efforts towards alleviating the 
lot of the prisoners of war. Cardinal v. Hartmann, of 
Cologne, had obtained from the Kaiser that French priests, 
if captured, should have the treatment reserved for officers, 
and Benedict XV., writing to the Cardinal to commend his 
humanity, took occasion to exhort him, and through him, the 
German Bishops generally, to make it their endeavour that 
prisoners of all degrees, “ without distinction of country or 
religion,” should be treated sympathetically, the wounded and 
the sick particularly. Shortly after, he wrote in similar terms 
to the Archbishop of Antivari, and in December, pursuing 
the same charitable thought, he took measures to organize 
a general scheme for alleviating the lot of the prisoners. 
The Bishops in all the places where prisoners were interned 
were desired to arrange for the appointment of suitable priests 
to visit them and console them, and do all that was permissible 
for the alleviation of their lot. And then later came his sug- 
gestion to the rulers of the belligerent states that they should 
at least consent to exchange and restore to their homes such 
prisoners as, on account of their wounds, would never again 
be able to bear arms. The rulers addressed all assented to 
this proposal, our King having the distinction of being the 
first to accede to it. Do those who in virtue of its accept- 
ance have, without distinction of religion or race, been re- 
cently restored to their homes and kinsfolk, realize that it is 
to Benedict XV. they owe this consolation? Other things 
also the Pope has done which have been inspired by the 
same purpose of softening down animosities and instilling 
the desire for reconciliations. And we may be sure that he 
will persist in these endeavours and use every opportunity to 
work for their realization. Is not that a mode of intervention 
which befits the apostolic office, and is far more likely to 
promote the attainment of a lasting peace than the sort of 
premature judicial pronouncement to which his critics would 
force him, if they could? 

i S. F.S. 
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Corsica versus Galilee. 


Some of us apparently are still trying to have it both 
ways, to condemn in the Germans what we praise in our- 
selves. This attitude is so immoral and so calculated to cause 
distrust in the minds of neutral nations that we may be ex- 
cused for taking up once more the task of protesting against 
and repudiating it. It is shown nowhere more plainly than 
in the encomiums passed by various writers upon the works of 
the late Professor Cramb. These are comprised in two slight 
volumes, Germany and England, published by John Murray 
in June, and reprinted no less than ten times before the end 
of September, and an earlier work, Reflections on the Origins 
and Destiny of Imperial Britain, which appeared in 1900. 
Both these books are conceived and written in the very spirit 
of Bernhardi, yet the publisher of the first, which surely 
he could not have read, labelled it as “ The Explanation of 
Bernhardi.” An explanation! To say the same thing ina 
far more eloquent way, changing only its application, is not 
to explain. But the book was a revelation in a sense which 
the publisher did not intend, a revelation of the presence 
amongst English thinkers of a spirit wholly akin to that of 
the Prussian, a brutal, domineering atheistic spirit whose 
highest ideal was world-dominion and whose chosen devotion 
was the cult of war. Cramb’s publisher was highly indignant 
when a writer in the Church Times, with whom we are rarely 
so thoroughly in accord, mercilessly exposed the false ethics 
and the gross materialistic outlook of those patriotic lectures, 
which Lord Roberts (for the perfectly definite reason of 
awakening his countrymen to the German preparations) re- 
commended, and which an eminent American, Mr. Choate, 
thought should be read by all as revealing the deep-seated 
causes of the present war. The book undoubtedly is well fitted 
to do both these things, as we ourselves pointed out in our 
notice of its tendencies last November,! but this does not ex- 
cuse the deplorable political philosophy of the writer, who 
openly exults in the assumed fact that Germany had thrown 
off the yoke of “an alien religion '’"—Christianity, forsooth— 
and now could go forward untrammelled by the moral re- 
quirements of an outworn creed. The book fairly reeks 
with nauseous stuff of this sort, and anything more calculated 
to turn the high idealism, with which the bulk of our people 


1 See ‘‘An English Bernhardi,” Tue MONTH, November, 1914, pP. 531. 
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at any rate undertook this war, into a brutal struggle for mere 
aggrandizement we cannot imagine. “ Untempered poison,” 
says the Church Times writer in regard to the book as a 
whole, and so it emphatically is. 

Nor do we gather that Cramb’s earlier book, which an ad- 
mirer has made the subject of an enthusiastic paper in the 
Saturday Review for March 13th, is much less pernicious. 
Even then the writer was an agnostic Darwinian in politics, 
maintaining that public and private morality are essentially 
different, and that the shifts and lies of international diplo- 
macy are necessary features in the mutual intercourse of na- 
tions. Darwinian, too, in his mitigation of the horrors of war, 
ignoring, in his comparison of the death-toll exacted by 
trathic and factory in days of peace with the slaughter of a 
campaign, the purely accidental character of the former and 
the enormously larger number of persons exposed, and sneer- 
ing at every exhibition of humane feeling, justice, tenderness, 
meekness as “ sentimentalism.” No, we must put away our 
Cramb: his usefulness, such as it was, has long ceased, and 
now he is merely mischievous: zon tali auxilio; let us remain 
Christians in sentiment and act, whatever be our enemies’ 
ideal. Corsica has not conquered Galilee nor ever shall. 

J. K. 


me eee 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It is not easy to make a whole nation think 


BRE so and act as a whole and put the general interest 
es Racing. before the private and particular. Rather it 


is impossible. Every nation contains a large 
proportion of de-nationalized and anti-social elements which, 
though not necessarily criminal in the legal sense, are so habitu- 
ally selfish that they can never be trusted to put self second, how- 
ever terrible the emergency. This self-absorption may take the 
shape of excessive devotion either to business or to pleasure: 
the result is equally prejudicial to the State. Both classes are 
unfortunately still much in evidence in the community to-day, 
after eight months of desperate warfare against a foe who shows 
little signs of weakening but many of further capacity and re- 
source. The twin cries—‘ Pleasure as usual,” “ Business as 
usual,’’—have a certain qualified and legitimate force: the effort 
to be normal goes a long way towards preventing panic and the 
base qualities begotten of fear. But when mere selfishness 
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prompts either cry it should be checked, if need be, by the action 
of the State. The recent discussion in the Zimes as to the ad- 
visability of holding race-meetings, especially the Ascot and 
Epsom carnivals, this coming spring, revealed a gratifying 
amount of sound feeling on the subject. Everybody recognized 
that “ Epsom as usual,” with all its undesirable display of bois- 
terous jollity and reckless gambling, and “ Ascot as usual,” where 
Vanity Fair is at its worst, would be an intolerable outrage on 
decency, and a sort of betrayal of the cause of our Allies. The 
only solid argument for the race-meetings came from the horse- 
breeders, whose industry seems to be vitally connected with their 
continuance; consequently the Jockey Club, with whom the de- 
cision ultimately rested, decided that the races should be held, 
but shorn as much as possible of their unworthy associations. How 
this can be done is not stated : a general prohibition of the publica- 
tion of betting news would go some way towards it. Ascot, which 
is mainly a Society function, may perhaps be abandoned. This 
is quite as it should be, for anything less suitable to the spirit of 
war-time than the usual race-course scene could not well be 
imagined. The only race that is really seemly in the circum- 
stances is the race to Berlin. 


Christian charity has always abhorred the crime 
eee of the usurer, which is essentially the making 
the Profits. of a gain out of our neighbour's necessity. 

Equally abominable, of course, are all other 

forms of the same nefarious traffic. The selfish cult of plea- 
sure reacts primarily upon its devotee, but sweating and fraudu- 
lent contracts are sins against society as well. In war-time these 
particular crimes take on additional malice, yet never are they 
more frequent. The immense consumption of stores and equip- 
ment and war-material generally gives opportunities for enor- 
mous profits: the difficulty of effective supervision and the ever- 
active presence of graft afford unwonted scope for fraud. History 
is full of traces of the base spirit of Mammon, calling for the 
sacrifice of the soldiers’ health and comfort and security that 
his unholy gains may be the greater: so full that fraud is taken 
as a matter of course, and even when discovered is not adequatcly 
punished. That dishonest Army contractors are not tricd by 
martial law and punished according to its code shows indeed how 
we distrust militarism, but is no credit to our common sense. 


The strikes and rumours of strikes which have 
disturbed the past few months furnish an ugly 
indication of the wide extent of unjust exploit- 
ation of war-conditions. There seems little 
dispute about the facts. Responsible leaders of all parties have 
admitted them, no one more frankly than Mr. Bonar Law. Speak- 
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ing in the recent debate on Food Prices he said that in seeking a 
remedy he would pay no regard to doctrinaire or academic prin- 
ciples so long as there were huge profits on the one side and on 
the other starving people. All agree that the bitterness shown 
by the strikers on the Clyde and elsewhere is due to the men’s 
recognition of the fact that, while profits and prices have risen 
greatly, wages have remained the same. They detect no readi- 
ness on the part of the masters to own the solidarity of interest 
between capital and labour on which all sound economists insist; 
to their seeming it is the masters who, by this unfair dealing, 
began the strife. As to the justice of this attitude, everything 
depends on the question of fact, and the only way to make the facts 
plain is, as the Times insists, to publish the profits after an inde- 
pendent audit. Whether this sensible course will be adopted 
remains to be seen: in the meantime, the Government Conference 
with the Trade Unions, concluded on March 19th, has been suc- 
cessful in providing for work at full pressure during the war, on 
all that is required for its successful prosecution. We trust that 
this does not mean that the Government will relax its efforts to 
discover where undue profits are being made, and to remedy this 
abuse either by determining a legal maximum of profit, or by the 
plan adopted in Switzerland, viz., putting an additional tax for 
the benefit of the workers on all firms to which the calamity of 
war has brought a marked increase of business. It is the Govern- 
ment’s chief business, as Pope Leo XIII. has taught, to protect 
the poor and the helpless, to whom war-conditions bring misery 
out of all proportion to that endured by other classes. 


It would seem from the Clyde strike that in 

Work and many cases the terms on which skilled work- 
Liberty, men contract to serve a firm need more careful 
definition. It is said that in more highly-paid 

employments men can earn enough in three or four days to keep 
them in comfort during the whole week, and that having attained 
that desirable end, they see no reason why they should work more 
continuously. Apart from their contract and from the more or 
less vague obligation on everyone in this crisis to do his best to 
help his country, it is not easy to discover an ethical reason why 
they should. One only works to gain a livelihood: few have 
any scruple about not working if their living is otherwise secured, 
and there is a certain wisdom in not seeking what is superfluous. 
No one, of course, is free in conscience to live in idleness or 
otherwise misspend his leisure, but it is beyond the rights of the 
State to decide how much leisure each shall enjoy. The remedy 
for slackness in particular trades, where the continuous presence 
of skilled workmen is necessary for regular and economic out- 
put, lies mainly in showing the artizans that they are regarded as 
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responsible citizens, with rights as well as duties. If some of 
them have no thought but for immediate enjoyment of a gross 
kind, then they will naturally seize the occasion of a boom in 
trade, forgetting the interests of society, forgetting even the fable 
about the goose and the golden eggs, forgetting their own and 
their families’ ultimate welfare. They have never had brought 
home to them by practical proof that the general interests are 
theirs as well. Happily, as the Archbishop of Glasgow has 
pointed out in a fine vindication of the Clyde engineers (in 7’he 
Tablet, for March 13th), this form of selfishness is not common, 
and it is rare in proportion to the spread of religion. What the 
workers resent is the spirit which fawns upon or threatens them 
when their co-operation is necessary for a State emergency, and 
neglects and scorns them in times of peace. That spirit must be 
exorcised from the body economic. 


Acute observers have pointed out! that the 


Bernhardi-ism militarism, the bloody fruits of which we are 
Commerce witnessing to-day on the Continent, is but one 


phase of a prevalent philosophy which has 

equally pernicious effects in other spheres. The essence of mili- 
tarism is undue self-assertion, an exaggerated notion of one’s 
own rights, a refusal to acknowledge and allow for the rights of 
others. Put force into the hands of a State with that disposition, 
and the war-spirit is immediately at work. Give coercive power 
to a commercial firm or a trade union imbued with that spirit, 
and war again results. Every man that assumes the necessary 
antagonism of class and class, and looks on unbridled competi- 
tion as the natural condition of industrial life; everyone who 
denies that the State is an organic growth, the well-being of every 
part of which is essential to the well-being of the whole, and 
thinks it “ providential ” that the few should hold property and 
the many be landless wage-slaves, is decply tainted with the 
philosophy that issues in militarism. Long before Bernhardi 
preached his crude and brutal evangel to his Prussianized fellow- 
countrymen, the Manchester School had already proclaimed it on 
the free soil of England, and many generations of toilers had felt 
its effects in their stunted lives and premature deaths. The 
‘Christian truths that the first charge on industry should be the 
welfare of the producer, and that this charge should represent the 
means of a decent human livelihood, were derided and denied by 
these godless doctrinaires till a state of affairs has resulted which 
is simply war without its visible trappings. Company is trying to 
do company to death by every available means, and each, the 
1 See especially a brilliant article in S¢vdtes for March, by Mr. A. J. Rahilly, 


entitled ‘Ideals at Stake,” and “Papers for War Time” (Milford), No. 7, The War 
Spirit in our National Life. 
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better to undermine its foes, is always tending to “ sweat " its 
employees. They are not moral agents, these soul-less corpora- 
tions,—what should they know of morality? And even if com- 
bines are formed, their object is, not the benefit of the public 
but the more effective slaughter of smaller rivals and the casier 
exploitation of the consumer. Well might our Lord warn His 
followers—‘' Take heed and beware of all covetousness ’’; well 
might St.Paul roundly assert that “Cupidity is the root of ald evil.” 
For now that labour has in desperation organized itself to resist 
oppression, the spirit of the battle-field is only the more apparent. 
It should not be necessary for men to fight for their elementary 
rights; yet with over a million male workers receiving 20s. a 
week or less, and hosts of women more grievously underpaid, 
what can we expect but a state of war? Our genuine horror of the 
military ‘“‘ superman ” evoked by this war should help us to esti- 
mate the moral worth of the commercial supermen, who have built 
up their fortunes on the bones and blood of thousands of their 
fellows. The question to be asked after the war, nay, the question 
to be asked now is—Are we, now so united by a common purpose, 
to fall back again into selfish individualism when that purpose 
is achieved? If not, then surely we should clarify our ideas and 
begin at last to apply to our huge industrial world, on which the 
whole State is based, those elementary principles of justice and 
kindness which Pope Leo proclaimed a generation ago. 


It is casy to say that, in a crisis like the present, 
when so much may depend on next season's 
crops, certain elementary school children 
should be hired out to farmers wherever the 
latter are suffering from shortage of labour. It seems at first 
blush perfectly reasonable that the children should be taken away 
for a time from their sedentary studies and sent to healthy work 
in the open air. But what if the demand is due not to shortage of 
Jabour but to unwillingness to pay the wage to which labour is 
entitled? And what if presently the factory-owner, urging the 
same plea, should ask in 4/s turn for school children? The black 
record of past exploitation of helpless childhood, dwarfed in body 
and warped in mind by premature servitude in the interests of 
commercialism, stands as a warning to bid us test very severely 
the alleged necessity, in this case, of children over twelve being 
taken from school to agricultural work. Unfortunately, local 
authorities in many places have already begun thus to jeopardize 
the education of those under their care, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, ready enough to interfere unnecessarily, does not seem dis~ 
posed to check them. 


Child Labour 
in the 
Farm. 
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For us who only know war from the papers 
Let Neutrals there is a constant danger of “ getti d” 
remain oe PETRE see 
Neutral. toit. It ceases to be viewed in its true light as 
a brutal and barbaric instrument which nations 
are compelled to use because civilization has failed to provide them 
with any other means of securing their essential rights. Instead of 
thinking it a terrible and deplorable necessity, to be ended as 
soon as possible, and meanwhile not to be extended beyond what 
is required, we come to regard it as providing us with a daily 
series of stirring and picturesque episodes, and, heaven forgive 
us! speculate lightly on the chances of other nations being in- 
volved. Even amongst Catholics, who should know that a very 
serious and definite cause is necessary to justify war even as 
a last resort, and that war unjustified is simply wholesale murder 
and brigandage, we have heard wonder expressed that Italy and 
the neutral Balkan States do not consult their own future interests 
by joining the Allies as the side which is bound to win. What 
quarrel have these neutrals as yet with Germany and Austria? 
What wrong have they suffered? And if they have no just casus 
delli, what morally defensible reason have they for drawing the 
sword? They will be left out when the spoils are divided! Are we 
then fighting for spoils? Is lust for increased territory a justifying 
cause for war? Are we tacitly and shamelessly to abandon the 
wholly-Christian spirit in which we undertook this war? If not, 
we must be on our guard against the moral deterioration which 
the spectacle of war is apt to create even in non-combatants. 


On the contrary, the more the horrible carnage 
mounts up the more earnestly should we cast 
about for means of securing the priceless boon 
for which this sacrifice is so generously made— 
a Christian and permanent peace, an effective recognition amongst 
the members of the great human family of that Golden Rule which 
brings harmony into all lesser associations. The militarist knows 
nothing of the Golden Rule: his ideals are suggested by the Rule 
of the Jungle, from which Christianity has set us free. But there is 
a more insidious foe—becausce a more hidden—and that is the pes- 
simist, the person who says that human naturc is unchangeable,that 
mankind always has fought and always will fight, that there is no 
use in opposing a fixed condition of human existence: that peace 
societies are a mockery, and that pacifists are poltroons. Of 
course, human nature is unchangeable, except indeed by grace: 
it remains as God made it to the end of time. But human nature 
means the whole man, not merely the animal part of him, as the 
pessimist seems to think: it means soul as well as body, mind and 
will as well as passions and instincts. And man can with God's 
help develop his spiritual side and get more and more control 


The Pessimist 
a foe 
to Peace. 
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over his irrational impulses. And the more reasonable man be- 
comes, the less will he rely on force rather than on conscience and 
law for the maintenance and furtherance of his rights. There 
is no question then of expecting human nature to be changed 
as a result of this war, but it will have been waged in vain if 
men do not see, as they never saw before, how clumsy and waste- 
ful an instrument war is in the service of justice: how inevitably 
international arrogance and injustice lead to war: how great a 
gain to civilization would be the growth of international friend- 
ship and confederation, and how easily it may be secured if each 
nation would but forgo the desire to get the better of the others. 


f At the same time there is a very true sense in 
The ane which force may be said to be the ultimate 
Right. guarantee of right. Possession of a right 
amongst human beings implies an obligation on 
others who know of it to respect it: it involves this definite atti- 
tude of mind and will on their part. But if others do not recog- 
nize one’s right, or do not observe it, and if, moreover, they cannot 
be brought to regard it by argument, conscience, promises, and 
other rational processes, then there only remains the non-rational 
process of force, and since human wills can not apply coercion 
to each other except on the physical plane, that force must itself 
be physical. Those who wish to abolish war do not deny this 
obvious fact. Just as the institution of the police does not do 
away with crime, but keeps it well within check and punishes its 
occurrence, so the sane pacifist hopes that the majority at least 
of the civilized nations may come to be law-abiding and unite 
to repress and punish any wanton violation of international har- 
mony. Their combined strength would thus be a guarantee of 
peace. The pacifist does not see why civilization should not suc- 
ceed in procuring this peace between the various nations, as it 
has procured internal peace between the members of each. It 
is only the same process carried a step further. 


, The spiritual interests of the Catholics amongst 

a our gallant sailors have been an object of legiti- 
Chaplains. mate anxiety to many, ourselves included,and in 

our last issue we expressed doubts as to whether 

everything possible was being done to secure them. His Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has put those doubts 
definitely to rest by the important pronouncement ! which he made 
at the Irish leader’s reception on March 17th. There the Car- 
dina! stated that the Admiralty from the first had shown every 
disposition to meet the demands of a rather complex situation. 


1 Reported in The Tablet for March 20, 1915. 
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The outbreak of war found the Fleet supplied with some nineteen 
Port Chaplains on fixed allowances, two of whom were attached 
when necessary to the China and Mediterranean squadrons. Over 
a hundred priests besides, in different localities throughout the 
world, were given temporary care of the Catholic naval men who 
call at their ports. No commissions in the strict sense were given, 
an arrangement preferred by the hierarchy in order that the chap- 
lains concerned might, if circumstances required, be transferred 
easily to other work. Thus there was really no invidious dis- 
crimination made between Catholic priests and Anglicans, for 
the latter, in addition to their clerical rating, generally hold some 
secular appointment such as Instructors of Cadets, etc. When 
war began, the Admiralty responded willingly to the changed 
conditions, appointed four additional chaplains to the Grand 
Fleet, and strengthened the port and hospital staff in various 
places. Since then the number of chaplains with the Grand 
Fleet has been raised to ten, and five more are allotted to other 
divisions of the Fleet. The most consoling part of His Eminence’s 
announcement was his emphatic testimony to the cordial and 
generous spirit with which the naval authorities have approached 
the question, and their evident desire to meet the requirements of 
their Catholic subjects. i 


It is part of the penalty still attaching to the 
Catholic profession in this land that even re- 
the Pope. putable journals admit to their pages anti- 
Catholic articles without insisting that they 

should be adequately documented. There seems to be an as- 
sumption that whatever is detrimental to Catholicism is so ante- 
cedently probable that mere assertion is sufficient proof of its 
truth. This, at least, is the impression one gains from the per- 
usal in the Fortnightly for February of a paper by a Mr. Robert 
Dell, entitled “ The Vatican and the War.” It is the usual im- 
pudent and ignorant attempt to interpret Papal policy in a sinister 
light, ascribing to the Pope the merest opportunism, a desperate 
devotion to “ the interests of the Vatican,” which of course are 
not those of Catholicism, a blindness to the moral aspect of the 
great issues at present in conflict, every mean and discreditable 
motive, in fact, which a bitter hatred of Rome can suggest to 
a congenial mind. There is no need to answer such a diatribe— 
quod gratis asseritur negatur—and elsewhere we have given abun- 
dant reasons for the Pope’s exercise of the strictest neutrality. 
But especially disingenuous is Mr. Dell’s attempt, by means of 
extracts quoted from the Encyclical Ad Beatissimi, to make out 
that the Church of the poor, the one institution in the modern 
world that can make any head against Cæsarism in politics and 
Capitalism in economics, is opposed to democracy! To perform 
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this feat he selects passages the meaning of which he can twist 
to his purpose, and completely ignores the whole-hearted accept- 
ance by the Pope of the wise and humane social teaching of his 
two immediate predecessors. But the reason for this malice be- 
comes evident when we find that His Holiness roundly condemns 
“the errors of Socialism.” Minc tlle lacrume. Mr. Dell isa 
Socialist, though once, we believe, he professed to be a Catholic, 
and between the Pope's teaching, which is Christianity, and the 
Socialism of Mr. Dell and his like, there is no possibility of 
compromise. What fellowship hath Christ with Belial? 


As every debate on Church discipline 1s bound 
Clerical to do in an institution with few traditions of 
Combatants. discipline and no final ecclesiastical authority, 
the discussion in the Zimes as to the propriety 
of Anglican clergymen taking their places in the fighting line 
revealed a great divergence of opinion. Some held equivalently 
that in such a national crisis clerical functions might be tem- 
porarily suspended; others advanced the true Catholic doctrine 
that the cleric by his profession is debarred from all secular 
pursuits, especially from one so peculiarly secular as fighting. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gave his ruling against active par- 
ticipation, but another Bishop declared that he would keep open 
their places for those of his subjects whose patriotism took this 
form. One can sympathize with those who have no belief in the 
Sacramental character of the priesthood being eager to share 
with their fellows the hardships of the campaign: it is a generous 
and creditable feeling which, having no obstacle in conscience to 
check it, naturally seeks its way. But of course active fighting in 
however holy a cause is a notion wholly alien to the Catholic 
concept of the sacerdotal character. Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine, 
and in normal circumstances even an accidental homicide suffices 
to make a priest “irregular.” Hence in the Catholic Church 
there is a clear prohibition against the clergy bearing arms. If, 
as is the case in France, an anti-clerical Government ignores this 
disciplinary decree, it is waived by authority in regard to the 
subjects of that Government. Christians at least will recognize 
that there are other services no less important than military ser- 
vice which Christian ministers render their country. In render- 
ing to God what is God’s one does not serve Cesar the less. In 
fact, one must condemn the argument used by one of the Anglican 
upholders of orthodoxy to the effect that, solely because he be- 
longs to an international (supranational would have been a more 
correct term) Socicty, the Church, a priest should not take up 
arms to prosecute national aims. Such a contention is injurious 
to Catholicism and patriotism alike. 
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PETA A recent unhappy dispute about the church 

at Non-Catholic which Catholic boys at Eton should be allowed 

Schools. to attend has had one good effect in recalling 

the terms of the strong prohibition against 

sending Catholic children to Protestant schools issued by the 

English Hierarchy in August, 1905. These terms are so explicit 

and so strong that one wonders why they did not put an end to 
the abuse. Let us cite them here: 


We desire [say the Bishops] to call the earnest attention 
of ali Catholics to the grave departure from Catholic teach- 
ing and tradition, and to the very serious dangers to Catho- 
lic faith and spirit which are involved in the placing of 
Catholic children of whatever class in life in non-Catholic 
schools. Owing to the usually proximate nature of these 
dangers it is under ordinary circumstances a grievous sin on 
the part of parents to expose their children to such risks... 


The Pastoral then goes on to point out the probability of a grave 
sin of scandal being committed as well, especially when Catholics 
in a prominent position make such a use of non-Catholic schools. 
And their contention is surely a most reasonable one. For the 
last half-century the Catholic body in England has been fighting 
steadily against unjust legislation to secure Catholic education 
for its children, and its strongest weapon has been its uniform 
insistence on the necessity for proper training of a Catholic at- 
mosphere. It has never compromised on that point: religious 
teaching and Catholic teachers to impart it has been the very 
minimum of its demand. That Catholic parents should deliber- 
ately proclaim their disbelief in this necessity by choosing Pro- 
testant schools for their children on account of the worldly ad- 
vantages thus secured cannot but weaken the Catholic demand and 
jeopardize the salvation, not only of the children concerned, but 
of those thousands of little ones on whose behalf the educational 
battle mainly rages. No wonder the Bishops say that “ not infre- 
quently such conduct constitutes a grave sin of scandal.” And 
similarly sinful, we take it, in its degree is conduct which facili- 
tates the evasion of Catholic duty on the part of parents by assert- 
ing that the evil effects which the Hierarchy mention either do not 
exist or may be easily counteracted. We may rightly be glad 
that such children as arc thus exposed to those serious risks are 
de facto substantially safeguarded by the zeal and watchfulness 
of some local pastor, whilst deploring on the other hand any 
arrangements made, for they cannot but be miserably inadequate, 
to combine worldly advantages with complete Catholic training. 
The better equipped our own Catholic schools are (and as far 
as true education is concerned, they are necessarily far ahead of 
the best non-Catholic) the more difficult it seems to be to excuse 
from grave fault those who without grave reason pass them over 
in favour of the latter. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Capital Punishment: Its justification in reason and fact [J. J. Walsh 
in America, Mar. 6, 1915, p. 505]. 

Catholic Doctrine: Its homogeneity [Francisco Marin Sola, O.P., in 
Za Ciencia Tomista, Dec. 1914 and Mar. 1915]. 

Evolution of the Mass: Church Teaching on [G. Drioux in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Mar. 15, 1915, p. 557]- 

amago The Working of “Ne Temere” in England [Rev. C. 
Sweeney, O.P., in /rish Ecclesiastical Review, Mar. 1915, p. 258]. 

Military Service by Ecclesiastics [J. M. Garcia Ocaña in Razón y Fe, 
Mar. 1915, p. 309]. 

Miracles, Ecclesiastical [Father S. Smith, S.J., in the Month, April, 
1915, p. 371]. 

Sacraments, The; Council of Trent and [Ferdinand Cavallera in Bul- 
lelin de Littérature Ecclesiastique, Oct. and Nov. 1914]. 

Vigouroux, M., the late, and Biblical Apologetics [J. Touzard in 
Revue Praligue d' Apologétiqgue, Mar. 15, p. 387]. His career [L-Cl. 
Fillion in Revue du Clergé Francais, Mar. 15, p. 513]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Prayer-Book Revision [Z'aéle/, Mar. 6, 1915, p. 297]. 

Bourget’s “Démon du Midi” [P. A. Novelli in Za Scuola Cattolica, 
Mar. I, 1915, p. 323]. 

Christ as seen by Modernists [W. Drum, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Re- 
vicw, Mar. 1915, p. 361]. 

Education of Catholic Boys at Protestant Schools, The Hierarchy on 
the Scandal [7'adb/e/, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 331]. 

France, Change of views regarding State Monopoly of Education in 
[Professor T. Corcoran, S.J., in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 33]. 

Futurism in Morals exposed [E. T. Shanahan in Catholic World, 
Mar. 1915, p. 721]. 

Gallicanism. Lettres inédites à Charles de Montchal, archevêque de 
Toulouse [Alphonse Auguste in Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique, 
Nov. 1914, p. 385]. 

Inoculation, bearings of, on Suicide [Harding Fisher, S.J., in 
America, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 482]. 

_ Mexico and the Church: a study of politico-religious conditions [D. G. 
Wooten in Catholic World, Mar. 1915, p. 799] 

Modernism: Its German origin and Kantian parentage [Revue Pra- 
tigue d' Apologcétique, ¥eb.—Mar., p. 368]. 

Reincarnation. Some difficulties of the theory [Za Civilla Cattolica, 
Mar. 20, 1915, p. 669). 
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Science and the Faith. *“ The latest Gospel of Science ” [Sir Bertram 
Windle in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 49]. 


Stage-Plays, A ‘‘ Whitec-list’’ of decent [dmervica, Mar. 6, 1915, 
p. 511]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bible, The: Are the Douay and Rheims Versions extant any longer? 
[Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Feb. 15, 1915, p. 111]. 

De Mun, Count Albert. His social doctrines [Francois Veuillot in 
Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 72]. 

France: Comparative Birth-Statistics [Revue Pratiqgue d' Apologélique, 
Mar. 15, 1915, p. 426]. 

German Culture in the Crucible [T. H. Escott in British Review, 
Mar. 1915, p. 321]. Heine and German Sittlichkeit [J. Woulfe Flanagan 
in Month, April, 1915, p. 354]. Germany: its population statistics [Father 
Thurston, S.J., in Month, April, 1915, p. 385]. 

German Non-Catholic Philosophy [C. Prat in Revue Pratigue d'Apolo- 
géligue, Mar. 15, 1915, p. 403]. 

“at New General of [Y. de la Brière in Zéudes, Mar. 5, 1915, 
p. 408}. 

Mercier, Cardinal [W. H. P. Kitchin in Catholic World, Mar. 1915, 
p. 736. Cp. Rosary Magazine, Mar. 1915, p. 219]. 

_ Missions: Golden Jubilee of Japan Mission [Dom M. Spitz, O.S.B., 
in Z'ablet, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 330]. The Missions and the War [A. Brou 
in Etudes, Mar. 5, 1915, p. 386]. 


Newman and John Bright, a comparison [C. A. Dinsmore in Cox- 
Struclive Quarterly, Mar. 1915, p. 104]. 


Norway, Crisis in Established Church of [S. Michelet in Constructive 
Quarterly, Mar. 1915, p. 104]. 


Social Problems: a Study of Poverty in Cork City [A. M. Mac 
Sweeney, O.P., in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 93]. 

Temperance: Prohibition fanaticism [H. Maurice in America, Mar. 
6, 1915, p. 506]. Detailed account of extent of Prohibition in U.S. [Fort- 
nightly Review (St. Louis), Feb. 15, 1915, p. 103]. Ambiguous effects 
of [/4id. Mar. 1, 1915, p. 130]. 

Viollet-le-Duc and his work [C. Bricarelli, S.J., in Ze Civiltà Cattolica, 
Mar. 6 and 20, 1915]. 


Wales, St. David Patron of [J. E. de Hirsch-Davies in Tablet, Mar. 
6, 1915, 298]. 

War, The: the Catholic Church and [Mgr. Batiffol in Cozstructive 
Quarlerly, Mar. 1915, p. 194]. Ideals at Stake [A. J. Rahilly, M.A., 
in S/udies, Mar. 1915, p. 16]. Worse Evils than [J. J. Daly, S.J., in 
America, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 484]. The “failure of Christianity” [J. J. Daly, 
oJ in America, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 462]. Protectorate of France 1n the East 
[E. Vacandard in Revue du Clergé Francais, Mar. 1915, p. 417]. Re 
ligious Revival in France [Rev. A. Walsh, O.S.A., in /rish Beviesneiical 
Record, Mar. 1915, p. 225]. Papacy, Independence of, a condition of 
Peace [W. Poland in America, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 460]. Papal Neu- 
trality: a French defence of [Revue Pratigue d’Apologétique, Feb.—Mar. 
1915, p. 321]. Pope, The, and the War[P. Dudon in £tudes, Mar. 5, 
1915, i 289]. Prussia, The Teutonic Knights and their treatment of 
Poland [M. Jean Findt in Za Revue, Feb. 1, 1915. Professor J. M, 
O'Sullivan in S/udies, Mar. 1915, p. 1}. 


Reviews. 


I.—FATHER WILLIAM PARDOW.! 


THE Jesuit in fiction, in his many varieties, is well known 
to the modern world, though people are more sceptical about 
his existence than they were, and not a few, though still tak- 
ing him for a mysterious being, are prepared to weicome 
books which can throw light on his true character—books, that 
is to say, which disclose, in biographical form, the type of. 
character to which Jesuits who are faithful to their vocation 
strive to conform themselves, and some Jesuits succeed in 
attaining to ina conspicuous measure. And there are, it must 
be acknowledged, books now multiplying which exhibit this 
type, not only in the lives of saintly characters of the past, 
but in men who have belonged to our own time and even to 
the present generation. Such an one was Father William 
Pardow, of the New York Province of the Society of Jesus, 
who died only seven years ago. He was born in New York 
in 1847. By his father’s side he was of English, by his 
mother’s of Irish, extraction, but both parents were sterling 
Catholics of the good old sort, who regarded their young 
children as trusts from God, and strove to bring them up to 
a solid love for the Catholic faith, and to make its principles 
and ideals, and not their own inclinations the rulers of their 
lives. An incident, small in itself, will perhaps bring home 
to the reader, better than any elaborate exposition, the spirit 
which pervaded their training. Regularly of a morning those 
children had to face the weather of all kinds to hear Mass, 
which they delighted to do, and then when they were back 
home and gathered round the comfortable breakfast table, at 
the head sat a handsome mother, having in her hands the 
familiar form of an old English book, from whose pages 
a chapter was read aloud each morning: 


To hungry boys and girls just back from Mass and from the 
chilly morning air, the words of those Zvery Day Reflections fre- 


1 William Pardow, of the Company of Jesus. By Justine Ward. 
New York and London: Longmans. Pp. vii, 274. Price, 6s. net. 1914. 
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quently fell upon indifferent ears, and once or twice the book had 
been hidden, in an effort to escape the wise counsels with which 
the day began. But in vain. The mother of that most Catholic 
family was firm; no one was allowed to leave the table until 
the book had been found, and the chapter read. Fifty years later 
Father Pardow remarks to his sister Augusta [then a Sacred Heart 
nun]: “ I believe we owe our religious vocations to that book.” 


It is in such homes as these that the Society of Jesus has 
ever found its best recruiting-grounds. 

It was at the age of seventeen that William Pardow made 
up his mind to bea Jesuit. For some years past he had been 
educated at a Jesuit school and had learnt to know and ap- 
preciate the Jesuit life as he saw it in his masters and spiritual 
guides. He was fired now with a sacred enthusiasm to follow 
in their footsteps. Yet can we wonder to hear him say: 
“ When I made up my mind to become a Jesuit I sat down 
and cried.” If the resolution was generous it was also hard 
to leave such a-home and such kindred. But the life before 
him required it, and he was prepared to make the sacrifice, 
as so many others had done before him. His sixteen years 
of preparation, and likewise his after years of ministry, were 
occupied in quiet though active spirituality and study, in 
preaching, in retreat-giving, in the guidance of souls. We 
remember an old Jesuit replying to one who asked for in- 
formation with a view to offering himself: “We are the 
simplest people in the world if the world would only believe 
it.” And so it is, and so it was in Father Pardow’s case. He 
made his two years’ noviceship at Sault-au-Recollet, near 
Montreal, in learning and practising the spiritual principles of 
the Jesuit life, its dedication to the glory, and even to the 
greater glory, of God, in other words, to aim high, and at 
doing as much for the service of God as one can, not only 
just what is indispensable to save the soul; to regulate action, 
not by passion or the inclination of the moment, but by sheer 
will-power enlightened by right reason; to practise that Jesuit 
obedience, which, as he put it himself, has love of the Law- 
Giver, the Voice of the Beloved, as its motive, and is there- 
fore “not a mechanical movement within prescribed limits, 
but a life ardent and active, exceeding duty and outstripping 
requirement.” After his noviceship and juniorate (as the 
stage next ensuing of classical studies is called), he went to 
New York City and to Woodstock for his philosophical 
studies, and then, after four years’ teaching in a New York 
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College, to Laval in France for his theology. The finishing 
touch was put to his work of self-preparation at Paray-le- 
Monial, where he made his tertianship under the saintly Pére 
Ginhac, who left a deep impression on him. Near the end 
of his year at Paray he fell a victim to M. Jules Ferry’s perse- 
cuting laws of 1880. Along with the other Fathers and Pére 
Ginhac, their Superior, he was put out of doors by the gend- 
armes, the house itself being confiscated. *“ I had the hon- 
our,” was Father Pardow’s remark, “to be put out of France 
because I was a Jesuit.” 

After his return to the United States, Father Pardow be- 
came known as a fervent and effectual preacher. At the 
first, indeed, his qualifications for this office did not appear. 
His gestures were awkward, his voice shrill on the high tones 
and monotonous on the lower ones; he did not know what to 
do with his hands and feet; and his language was stilted and 
wanting in spontaneity. He took great pains to overcome 
these defects, though, as we gather, some of them were not 
entirely overcome up to the end. But he had none of the 
vanities which sometimes beset preachers, his single purpose 
was to do good to the souls of his hearers, and in that he suc- 
‘ceeded marvellously. The authoress traces the development 
of his preaching style in some most interesting chapters, the 
study of which will be of great use to young preachers. The 
eventual attainment is thus described by oneof his own Order. 


No analysis of word or gesture, no study of style, will dis- 
close the secret of Father Pardow’s success as a preacher. Em- 
phasis, distinctness, telling epigrams were but the instruments. 
It was the man, the religious, the saintly character which at- 
tracted and persuaded. His appearance, his life, his intense 
convictions, his palpable sincerity, were the factors in his preach- 
ing which were most effective. All else was little, however help- 
ful or even necessary. He perfected himself in the accessories 
of eloquence, but never sought them for themselves. If the idea 
ever suggested itself to him that this or that means or style would 
put him in or out of the category of orators, he would have dis- 
missed the thought as frivolous, and would have deprecated the 
discussion of any such topics as academic. Father Pardow saved 
souls by preaching God's word as he best knew how. Any further 
‘Classification is unprofitable theorizing. 


Effective preaching of this kind implies a corresponding 
inner life, and Miss Ward becomingly gives a chapter to 
this. It is a subject on which he was reserved, but his self- 
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communings give an insight into some of its leading features. 
He was especially a man of prayer, as his regular habits. 
of prayer, and the notes which record his mental occupation 
during it make manifest. Yet it was not easy to him. His 
mind would wander, his thoughts would seem cold and hard 
oftentimes. To persevere in the habit was a struggle. Yet 
he knew what to cling to as essential. “He had immense 
faith in prayer, and judged its value rather in terms of effort 
than in terms of enjoyment.’’—‘" The strength of God,” he 
said, “shines forth more perfectly when we are weak and 
yet do great things for Him, for it is evident then that He 
alone is doing them.” 

This is the true spirit of prayer, as the Jesuit Constitutions 
conceive of it. And of the prayer of action, of the deter- 
mination, at whatever effort, to do work for the greater glory 
of God, what finer example could be given than the triduum 
he preached, when he was quite near his end and very weak, 
to five thousand men, leaving New York for Boston, each 
afternoon and returning thence each night by a midnight 
train, a distance of two hundred miles or so each way. 

Finally, we must commend the authoress for the success- 
ful way in which she has not only given a speaking portrait 
of her subject, but provided a spiritual book of great value. 


2—A NEW SECTION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
VERSION. 


Leaving for the moment the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
editors of the “ Westminster Version ” have issued a section 
of their undertaking which should arouse additional interest 
from the fact that now men’s minds are more than ever keen 
to learn whatever prophecy can teach them, or they themselves 
extract from prophecy, about the future. The Apocalypse of 
St. John, the only prophetical work of the New Testament, has 
always furnished the self-constituted interpreter with a rich 
mine of striking prediction wherewith to substantiate his 
speculations and give point to his attacks. Already, as was to 
be expected, the unfortunate Kaiser, like many better men be- 

1 The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New Testa- 
ment, Vol. IV. Part III. The Apocalypse of St. John, translated with 
notes by the Rev. Francis Gigot, S.T.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture, 


Yonkers, New York. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xxiv, 54, 
Price, 1s. net, paper : rs. 6d. haif-cloth boards. 1915. 
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fore him, has been found to fill the 7é/e of Antichrist to the 
satisfaction of his opponents, and, no doubt, in the Father- 
land, where humour is sometimes at a discount, Sir Edward 
Grey is discovered to bear the number of the Beast. How- 
ever, no such wild imaginings are contained in the volume be- 
fore us, which Father Gigot, the eminent American Scripture 
scholar, whose writings on that subject are so familiar over 
here, introduces by a thoroughly sane discussion of its style 
and bearing. We are glad to see America associated with 
this enterprise, which is intended to benefit all English-speak- 
ing Catholics by stimulating their interest in the Word of 
God, and after a careful study of his version we can honestly 
say that his country is worthily represented by Father Gigot. 
The Apocalypse, at the same time, is not a difficult book to 
translate, however hard it may be to interpret it. There is 
nothing in it to correspond to the profound and intricate 
word-structure of St. Paul; in fact, it is often straightforward 
even to the disregard of strict grammar. On the other hand, it 
abounds in sonorous and picturesque imagery, embodying 
highly poetic conceptions, and hence it lends itself to a cer- 
tain dignity and richness of language of which the translator 
has shown himself very sensible. He has also managed toa 
greater extent than any of his predecessors to avoid the use of 
brackets in elucidating the text. More, perhaps, even than the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse gains by orderly arrange- 
ment, and Father Gigot has adopted a system of “* septen- 
aries ” which happily illustrates the structure and thus serves 
as one proof of the unicity of the book. How thoroughly the 
whole vision-series is steeped in reminiscence of the Old 
Testament is indicated by the notes, which, although brief, 
are sufficient to clear up most of the difficulties in the text. 
Altogether, this is one of the most satisfactory sections of the 
Westminster Version yet issued. 


3—THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK.? 


We heartily welcome the second edition of a work that 
has quickly come to be recognized as the Vade Mecum of 
every student who seeks reliable information about the Greek 
Old Testament. To sing the praises of the first edition is 
at this stage superfluous, and we may confine our remarks to 


1 Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By H. B. Swete, D.D. 
Second edition, revised by R. R. Ottley, M.A. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiii. 626. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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the revision of it undertaken by Mr. Ottley. Dr. Swete found 
himself unable to do the work in person, and recommended 
instead the actual reviser. ‘‘ Mr. Ottley,” he tells us, “ while 
leaving intact the form and even the pagination of the /n/ro- 
duction, has made every endeavour to bring the contents up 
to the present state of knowledge. This has been done partly 
by a careful revision of the text and the occasional rewriting 
of a paragraph, partly by writing new footnotes and a large 
number of valuable additional notes, and by expanding the 
bibliographical lists that follow each chapter, which, after 
the lapse of so many years, were necessarily defective.” 

The greater part of the book, then, remains much as be- 
fore. Dr. Swete had divided it into three parts, dealing 
respectively with the history of the Greek Old Testament and 
of its transmission, the contents of the Alexandrian Old 
Testament, and the literary use, value, and textual condition 
of the Greek Old Testament. Between these three parts and 
the Appendix, which consists of Mr. Thackeray's valuable 
edition of the so-called Letter of Aristeas, now come about 
thirty pages of “additional notes” by Mr. Ottley. These 
constitute the more important and interesting part of the new 
matter added to the work; but, as they take the form of 
running comments on the whole, it is impossible to bestow 
on them more than a general commendation, and to single out 
some topic or other for a few special remarks. Perhaps the 
one that is receiving most attention at the present time con- 
cerns the general character of the Greek of the Old and New 
Testaments. They do not, of course, stand on the same foot- 
ing, for the Greek Old Testament is almost entirely a trans- 
lation, while the opposite is true of the New Testament; 
still, in the case of both the question arises, is the language 
to be regarded as in the main the common Greek of the time, 
or is it a peculiar idiom resulting from the more or less violent 
distortion of that idiom by men accustomed to think in 
another speech? On the one hand, the “ Hebraists,” if 
we may call them so, have noted again and again in the 
literal rendering of a Hebrew construction what seemed to 
them forced and unnatural Greek; on the other hand, the 
champions of the other camp have again and again trium- 
phantly produced parallels from the papyri to what were 
termed undoubted “ Hebraisms.’’ This controversy seems to 
us to be nearing its end; it is being settled on common sense 
and, surely, rather obvious lines. Certain correct, though 
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unidiomatic, modes of speech are overworked, because they 
happen to coincide with Hebrew idioms; the Hebrew char- 
acter of the books in question consists in the accumulation of 
a number of just tolerable Greek phrases, which nearly cor- 
respond to what is normal and idiomatic in Hebrew. This 
is as much as can be said shortly on the subject; but in the 
section on “ Methods of Rendering” in his Zsaiah according 
to the Septuagint, Mr. Ottley has been able to develop the 
subject more at large. That previous work of his, indeed, 
had already secured him the confidence of Septuagint stu- 
dents, no less than of Dr. Swete himself. 


4.—SOCIAL STUDIES. 


This is a solid work of careful social investigation on one 
of the urgent problems of our day, due in the first instance to 
the London School of Economics, where the author pursued 
his social studies as a Shaw student. He admits that his title 
is in one sense misleading: there is still very little organized 
industrial training in this country, and the problem to be 
considered is partly how boys “ pick up” their trade, and 
partly how they do not learn trades at all. Indeed, the book 
reveals an amount of disorganization that cannot but react 
disastrously on our industrial progress. The inquiry has 
been limited to Greater London—that huge urban area of over 
seven million inhabitants—for though London shares many 
of its industrial conditions with other big towns, it has some 
peculiar to itself which makes training unusually difficult: 
i.e. it receives a constant influx of labour from outside, spec- 
lalization is very acute, and there is little local concentration 
of trades. For these and other reasons it has to be said that 
“in the majority of trades there is a variety of methods, but 
nothing that can be called a system at all. . . . Every- 
thing is left to chance, and the wonder is that abuses are not 
more prevalent ” (p. 52). A further difficulty arises from 
the present-day attitude of boys and parents towards learning 
and earning. “ In the past the boy was regarded essentially 
as a learner, and both his employment and his wages were 

(1) Industrial Training, with special reference to the conditions pre-. 
vailing in London. By N. B. Dearle, M.A. London: P. S. King. Pp. xiii, 
596. Price, ros. 6d. net. 1914. 


(2) A Text-book on National Economy. By A. G. Clarke. London: 
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conditioned by his position as such. . . . Nowadays the 
tendency is to put the wage-earner before the learner ” 
(p. 54). 

On the difficult problem of the bearing of lack of train- 
ing on unemployment, concerning which there are opposing 
schools of thought among us, Mr. Dearle takes up a middle 
attitude, while urging the lamentable effect on character of 
our haphazard methods, so that men become “ unfitted both 
physically and mentally for regular employment of any kind ” 
(p. 419). Needless to add that he is a strong advocate of 
Technical and Trades Schools to supplement the workshop, 
not only for what they teach, but for their beneficent influ- 
ence on the character of their students. The pages on the 
growth of Day Trade Schools under the L.C.C. are, indeed, 
among the most hopeful in the volume. Mr. Dearle is to be 
congratulated on the methodical manner in which he has 
attacked his very complex subject, and on the amount of re- 
liable information that he has collected; unfortunately his 
writing is sadly lacking in literary grace, and the book is in 
consequence far more heavy to read than should be the case 
with so absorbing a subject. 


The aim of the second book mentioned below, as ex- 
plained by the author, is to present such main truths concern- 
ing the science of National Economy as have attained to gen- 
eral acceptation. No doubt Mr.Clarke is correct in saying that 
the science is far less studied than it should be, and that this 
has been partly due to a lack of satisfactory text-books, a lack 
which his own volume is intended to supply. But we have 
scrious doubts whether this definite aim has been actually ac- 
complished. The book covers an enormous amount of ground ; 
besides the opening chapters on the creation and distribution 
of wealth and the organization of industry, there are brief 
chapters on such matters as land, health, education, inter- 
national relations, the use and abuse of statistics, etc., etc., 
and all within the limited space of one hundred pages. There 
are no sections to the chapters, and no sub-headings; the 
only effort to supply the practical needs of the student is the 
bibliography at the end, which again is most disconcertingly 
wide in its range. We venture to hope no Catholic student 
will be tempted away from his allegiance to Mgr. Parkinson's 
Primer of Social Science by Mr. Clarke's text-book. At the 
same time the ordinary reader will find in it many problems 
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carefully and soberly stated, a large fund of rather promis- 
cuous views, and a refreshing absence of political or class 
prejudice. 


5—TWO LITURGICAL HANDBOOKS:.! 


We have nothing but unqualified commendation for the 
two excellent little manuals which carry on the liturgical series 
begun some years ago by the Cambridge University Press. 
In the case of both of these books we are able to appreciate 
the advantage of concentrating attention upon a compara- 
tively restricted area. Dr. Srawley, who is himself one of 
the editors of the series, treats of the Zarly History of the 
Liturgy, Mr. T. Thompson of Zhe Offices of Baptism and 
Confirmation. The result of this specialization is in each 
case to secure a completeness and fulness of treatment which 
it is of course unreasonable to look for in such a work as 
Duchesne’s Christian Worship or in Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s 
comprehensive volume on the Mass. Dr. Srawley, perhaps 
wisely, has for the most part confined himself to a present- 
ment of the facts which our different sources have preserved 
to us regarding the celebration of the liturgy in the first four 
centuries, dividing his material, as was natural, in part chron- 
ologically and in part geographically. His treatment seems 
to us to be very exhaustive and up-to-date, for example, the 
recent discovery of Egyptian liturgical fragments preserved 
in what he calls the Oxford Papyrus, claims a full share of 
attention, while many indirect allusions show the writer to 
be fully abreast of current literature. We may confess we 
should have welcomed a rather fuller discussion of the origins 
of the liturgy. The extemporizing upon a fixed traditional 
theme seems to us to account for so much, and it is admirably 
illustrated in the different versions which are preserved ta 
us of the consecration of the paschal candle familiarly known 
as the Exsultet. Dr. Srawley, so far as his views on the 
Roman Canon are perceptible, seems to be a devoted ad- 
herent of the teaching of Mr. Edmund Bishop. The com- 
panion volume on Baptism and Confirmation also impresses 
us very favourably from the comparative exhaustiveness of its 
treatment. In particular, what is here a matter of consider- 


1 The Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks. (1) The Early History of 
the Liturgy. By J. H. Srawley, D.D. (2) The Offices of Baptism and 
Confirmation. By T. Thompson, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
1913 and 1914. 
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able importance, the data of archzology, are not neglected. 
Mr. Thompson, as we think, rightly, considers that complete 
immersion at Baptism was not practised in the early Church. 
In discussing the details of Baptism and the subsequent 
rite of Confirmation, we consider that our author might have 
usefully consulted the work of F. J. Dolger, Das Sakrament 
der Firmung. This last-named writer also has printed in 
the Römische Quartalschrift for 1905 some valuable arch- 
geological information which Mr. Thompson would have done 
well to incorporate. But naturally we cannot expect him to 
take the same interest in the sacramental aspect of the rite as 
if he were writing primarily or exclusively for Catholic 
readers. 


6—THE ABYSSINIAN MISSIONS FROM THE 16th 
TO THE 19th CENTURY.! 


“ Always something new from Africa,” says one of our 
most ancient proverbs; and Father Beccari verifies its truth 
by concluding his splendid series of materials for the history 
of the Abyssinian missions from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century with a feast of new and interesting documents, 
ranging from 1633 to the end of his period. Yet of this 
very period the Z£ucyclopedia Britannica (art. Abyssinia) 
writes: ‘In 1633 the Jesuits were all sent out of the country, 
and the French physician Poncet was the only European to 
visit the country before Bruce in 1769.” In a way then 
(though of course not literally) the whole story is new, at least 
to the “ ordinary ” reader. It is not, however, a record of 
brilliant progress; just the contrary. Though not yet a dead 
mission, it was in a sad decline. The country itself, after 
an era of peace and relative prosperity, was relapsing into 
religious desolation through a cycle of tribal wars. The his- 
tory reminds us again and again of the period of General 
Gordon at Khartoum, when Christianity and civilization gave 
ground to Mohammedan fanaticism, because of the divisions, 
the jealousies and weaknesses of Europeans. So here, mis- 
sionary efforts, high and noble-minded in their conception, 
come to nothing by the conflicts of Catholic powers; in this 
case French power advancing up the Nile, and meeting Portu- 
guese influence coming round the Cape, and penetrating to 

1 Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales inediti, a sxculo xvi 
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Abyssinia from the neighbourhood of Suakim. These jealousies 
were made worse by rivalries and misunderstandings between 
the French missionaries, who were Jesuits, and the Portu- 
guese, who were Franciscans. Hence a world of controversy, 
modern as well as ancient, which Father Beccari handles most 
scientifically, quoting original authorities on both sides, and 
leaving the verdict to the student. Egypt and North-East 
Africa have but lately come upon the scene before us; but 
they have come to stay, and Father Beccari’s noble collection 
of original letters will ever remain a classical work on the 
period which bridges and connects the age and the history 
of Prester-John with the century which has just closed. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


IT is a pleasure to chronicle the resumed issue of “The Catholic 
Library,” which had been suspended partly owing to war exigencies 
and partly owing to the withdrawal of its distinguished founder and 
editor for duty in a distant part of the world. We trust that this most 
useful series will now run an uninterrupted course till it rivals the 
“Home University Library,” or even “ Everyman,” in the number of 
its volumes. The present, and sixteenth, volume consists of the second 
part of Professor Phillimore’s edition of the Blessed John Fisher’s Com- 
mentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms (Manresa Press, Roehampton: 
Is. net). We spoke at some length of Professor Phillimore’s admirable 
work on this English classic when the first volume appeared; it is 
necessary now only to welcome very heartily its completion. 

Messrs. Longmans’ “‘ Layman’s Library ” is an excellent half-a-crown 
series, of which we have already noticed a previous number, written 
by cultured Anglican clergymen for cultured Anglican laymen, both par- 
ties to the contract being, manifestly, extremely well-intentioned, very 
anxious to come down in the end on the orthodox side of the fence, but 
above all, fearfully afraid of even seeming to be out-of-date, or obscur- 
antist, or dogmatic, or ultramontane, or anything else that puts a man 
out of court in this twentieth century. We need not say that the con- 
tribution of Mr. Selwyn, the Warden of Radley, The Teaching of Christ, 
contains much that is good, and particularly well said—the terms of the 
contract imply as much. It is informed, too, with the spirit of true 
devotion to the Person of our Lord. But after all, the very last subject 
on which a Catholic can find an Anglican—and an Anglican deeply im- 
bued with the Devotion to the Twentieth Century—helpful, is the sub- 


ject on which Loisy and Tyrrell came to grief. We are sorry, but we are 
afraid we must leave it at that. 
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In quite a different rank of Anglicanism stands Mr. Walter J. Carey, 
of the Pusey House, Oxford, with his little book, published for just a 
shilling more by the same firm—My Priesthood. Mr. Carey is, like 
Mr. Selwyn, a cultured man, but, unlike him, rather affects the pose of 
looking down upon culture. Also he is not in the least afraid of being 
dogmatic, of insisting on unpopular truths, or of calling a spade a spade. 
His view of the subject on which he writes, is that of quite an extreme 
Anglican section—though not quite the most extreme—and he has the 
wisdom to base much of his practical advice, so far as the essential Ang- 
lican compromise admits, on approved Catholic authorities. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair to say much about the practical shortcomings Mr. Carey so 
frankly discusses in his own Communion. ‘I told you so” is never a 
helpful formula. Rather would we hope that men with so manifest a 
feeling for Catholic doctrine and practice, may awake to the fact that 
there is after all more than an accidental connection between the 
shortcomings and the system, and see that the Church of England is 
really what Mr. Carey, with admirable terseness, says it is not—“ a 
futile body.” 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Not wholly in line with the generality of works bearing that title, 
is the Spiritual Letters to one of his Converts, of the late Mgr. Ben- 
son (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net), which has the remarkable distinction, for a 
Catholic book, of being prefaced by the author of The House of Quiet 
and of so many other distinguished works. It is, in fact, quite as much 
the record of a literary and a personal, as of a spiritual friendship; and 
delightful reading it makes from this point of view, as well as being 
very strong and searching in its directly spiritual chapters. It is 
interesting to notice how exactly Mgr. Benson's literary estimate 
of his friend (the identity of whom can hardly be mistaken) coincides 
with that which we expressed ourselves a month ago, and it is pleasant to 
think that he lived long enough to read Paradyse Terrestre. Mgr. 
Benson recommends, we notice, the /imae labor and a course of Walter 
Pater to the aspiring artist; which seems to show that literary like other 
consultants do not always take their own prescriptions. But anyhow, 
this little book is charged full with the authentic fire and charm, and 
no true Bensonian will be willing to miss it. 

It is all to the good that at last Father Leopold Fonck’s great ex- 
position of The Parables of the Gospel should have been rendered 
available in all its fulness for English readers. Of course it is a large 
work that Messrs. Pustet have undertaken in publishing such a book, 
and its price, 14s. net, is by no means excessive for this bulky and 
closely-packed volume of over 800 pages, nicely bound in dark vellum. 
It is unnecessary, we presume, to speak of Father Fonck's “ Die 
Parabeln ” at length—that great monument of scholarship, research and 
meditation. Of the merits of Miss Leahy’s translation it suffices to say 
that they are guaranteed by Father O'Neill, S.J., professor of English in 
the Irish National University. We note with interest and strong approval 
the care taken by the translator and editor in the wording of the English 
versions of the Scripture passages quoted. There has been no slavish 
adherence to the current translation, but each passage has been care- 
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fully and separately treated after a full consideration of Father Fonck's 
German version and all the help the various available English trans- 
lations can apply. 


H AGIOGRAPHY. 


From the Dolphin Press, of Arch Street, Philadelphia, comes an im- 
portant contribution, well in advance, to next November's thirteenth cen- 
tenary of the passing of St. Columban. Mr. George Metlake, whose book 
on Bishop Ketteler has already placed us under so large an obligation, 
has in his Life and Writings of Saint Columban produccd indeed a worthy 
tribute to ‘one of the greatest Irishmen of all time,” and his very full 
book, elaborately “ documented" and furnished with most interesting 
illustrations, is more than worth its price of two dollars. Its scholarly 
value is attested by its careful appendices in discussion of chronological 
points, and its five pages of bibliography. Yet the work as a whole is 
one well calculated to appeal to the general Catholic reader, written as 
it is in a stvle at once attractive and full of zealous devotion to its great 
subject, and to that Irish Christianity of which St. Columban was not 
least among so many shining lights. 


ve 


HISTORICAL, 


Even among Jesuits the good Fathers of Sicily have been noted 
for their great vicissitudes of fortune, the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury being especially unlucky from a worldly point of view. Under these 
circumstances one must not expect in Father P. A. Leanza’s I Gesuiti in 
Sicilia nel Secolo XIX (Palermo: 3 1.), a jubilee record of progress and 
prosperity on every side. The history is one of patient labour, of com- 
mencements, catastrophes, and recommencements; but latterly we are 
glad to notice a firmer tenure. Their endurance is meeting its reward. 
In retrospect the tale of good done is a long one. In the first decade 
of the last century, Sicily played an important part in the restoration of 
the Society, which is here succinctly but very well described. Where 
much turns on a right appreciation of Father Angiolini, our author is 
especially felicitous in praising where praise is due, and in the accuracy 
and scholarship he shows in pointing out the small errors of the Padre 
Procuratore, which though at first almost unnoticed, eventually brought 
both on him and on his brothers in religion so much trouble and anxiety. 
We do not see any notice of the sojourn of the early English and Irish 
Jesuits, who about this time received their scholastic training at Palermo. 
On the other hand, we have a sketch of Father Sturzo, and his many 
years of work in Ireland, of Fathers Bottalla, Taparelli, and Narbone, 
names which are remembered by many in the English Province. The 
numerous English who have lived in Malta, will also find here notices 
of persons and places not few, in whom they have been interested, as 
for instance, the colleges of Birchircara and San Giuliano, as well as 
of Alberto Polizzi, so much discussed in his day. For those who know 
the peoples and the interests of the Mcditerranean, this book has much 
to commend it. 

The Records (vol. xxv.: $2), which the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia publishes, appear to be predominantly Memoirs, 
such as the Lives of early American Bishops and missionaries, going 
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back to colonial times. Besides this we have Researches, signed re- 
views, as well as early baptismal registers and records. Thus the 
Socicty’s programme is attractive to the general reader, and its publica- 
tions are sure to be of the greatest interest to the lovers of local history. 
The dates may sound somewhat modern to our English record-searchers; 
but may not this be a useful reminder, that we, in the past century, have 
been making history all too slowly over here? 


APOLOGETIC. 


That capable apologetic writer, the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, M.A., 
has in his little book, Anti-Christian Socialism (Longmans & Co.: Is.), 
given us a very useful diagnosis of, and indicated sound remedies for, 
that element in the Socialist propaganda which is aggressively and 
avowedly anti-religious. Marx, Hyndman, Bebel and their like are shown 
in their real colours, and the practical alliance between their system and 
much that passes as organized Socialism is amply demonstrated. A 
Catholic reviewer undoubtedly finds Mr. Drawbridge’s selection of typical 
causes of the social unrest defective in an important aspect. None the 
less the little book is of value, so far as it goes, and likely to prove of use 
in practical Apologetic. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Those who have been brought up as “ Low Church” Protestants will 
remember the annual excitement of * Missionary Sunday,” about the only 
thing in the nature of a festival to break the long monotony of an un- 
ecclesiastical year. And certainly “ Missionary Sunday” paid, for are 
not the ‘C.M.S.” and the * L.M.S.” two of the biggest and most finan- 
cially successful religious socicties outside the Church? Readers of 
The Two Standards will remember something of the scale on which 
things were done. It seems that in America, too, ‘* Missionary Sunday " 
is a great institution, and this fact has prompted Father Anthony Freytag, 
of the Society of the Divine Word, to plead for the canalization of this 
form of interest and excitement in a Catholic direction. He publishes 
accordingly, at the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois, a complete * Manual 
for the arrangement of Mission Celebrations,” under the title of The 
Catholic Mission Feast (price 60 cents). It is indeed a thorough com- 
pilation, giving not only the fullest directions for the arrangement of 
such celebrations, but a large number of sketches and outlines for suitable 
discourses, very many ‘‘ Mission Poems and Songs,” including the 
“Chant du Départ ” of the Paris Foreign Mission Seminary, and a wide 
selection of devotions for congregational use. A volume of singular use- 
fulness to all engaged in the great work of the Propagation of the Faith. 

The great and authoritative work of Father Alexander Baumgartner, 
S.J., on Goethe, Sein Leben und Seine Werke is of course known as 
the definitive Catholic estimate of one of the world-forces of literature. 
It is with pleasure that we chronicle the completion of the third and re- 
vised edition, the preparation of which was undertaken by Father Alois 
Stockmann, S.J. The two large volumes of this massive work of Catho- 
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lic erudition are now, therefore, at the disposal of the Catholic literary 
world, published by Mr. Herder at the price of 12s. for Vol. I. and 15s. 
for Vol. II., bound in cloth; 2s. extra each volume bound in leather. 
Of the work itself we need hardly speak. Perhaps the best testimony 
to success in a task at once very heavy and very delicate, is that ofa 
famous critic who wrote of Father Baumgartner’s first edition, “ Er 
macht Goethe nicht klein wo er gross ist; und macht Goethe nicht gross 
wo er klein ist.” No higher praise could be, and certainly none need 
be, rendered. 

The Temperance question is treated very trenchantly in Dr. G. Masi’s 
Fa bene l’Alcool? (Marietti, Turin: price 2.25 fr.). After a wide survey 
of the scientific aspects of the matter, based upon considerable know- 
ledge, Dr. Masi concludes strongly against alcohol, even in moderation. 
But even those who cannot follow him in this, will welcome his careful 
analysis of the evils it so widely brings upon civic, family and individual 
life, and wish all success to the efforts of Catholics in Italy, which he 
describes, to stay its ravages. A short bibliography consists almost en- 
tirely of German works, though five Italian temperance periodicals are 
mentioned, two of them Catholic. 

It it always a pleasure to note the appearance of an edition of a Latin 
or Greek author outside the “ sacred period ” of the schoolmaster and the 
don. Far too long has the tyranny of the examination system and the 
superstitious fear of spoiling one’s “ style ” kept the average reader of 
the classics from enjoying the coruscating brilliance of Philostratus or 
the richly embroidered stateliness of St. Ambrose. In this matter every 
sign of revolt is to the good, and though we frankly confess that we find 
Seneca dull, and quite refuse to believe in his bona fides, we welcome 
none the less Mr. J. D. Duff's edition of Books x, xi, and xii of the 
Dialogues (Cambridge University Press: 4s. net). It anyhow shows that 
a certain number of the junior students who handle these admirably 
executed productions of the Cambridge Press will at least find out that 
there are other philosophical dialogues in Latin than Cicero's. Of the 
entire competence of Mr. Duff's editing, his previous work upon Juvenal, 
Lucretius and Pliny give ample assurance. Of the completeness of the 
present work, it suffices to say that there are 59 pages of Introduction, 
of a scholarship much wider than merely classical, and no less than 210 
pages of commentary, singularly full of original work. Indeed Mr. 
Duff's edition, so far from being merely a student’s text book, is a 
substantial addition to Senecan scholarship. 

It is with a certain sadness that one turns the pages of Dom Michael 
Barrett’s latest book, Rambles in Catholic Lands, produced by Messrs. 
Benziger Brothers, with a wealth of illustrations, the more useful be- 
cause afiording us glimpses of many places of Catholic importance and 
interest of which pictures are extremely hard to get. Dom Michael 
Barrett takes us right through the best part of Catholic Germany—the 
Rhineland, Black Forest, Bavaria—then through Catholic Switzerland, 
Tirol (with an excursion into Bohemia) and the Trentino, into Italy, 
concluding with three short visits to Venice, Ferrara and Florence. The 
book has a special value due to its intimate sketches of actual sojourns in 
places too little known to Catholic tourists, yet of high interest—Maria 
Laach, Beuron, Einsiedeln, Lambach; and the further sketches of village 
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Catholic life in even more remote places are equally full of charm and of 
edification. We can only hope and pray that it may not be too long be- 
fore these beautiful homes of a beautiful Catholicism are once more 
open to the British Catholic traveller. The price of the work, 8s. net, is 
rather high, but it forms a handsome gift-book, and its illustrations 
are, we think, not to be found elsewhere in English-published books. 

Without going very deeply into the subject or discussing different 
theories, Mr. W. Glover, in Know Your Own Mind (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 2s. net), has written a chatty little book on practical psy- 
chology describing in ordinary language the mental processes and their 
connection with physiology. However, he does not go farther back 
along the stream of tradition than Herbart, whom he takes as his master. 
The treatment is not open to very serious objection, although to those 
who are acquainted with Aristotle and St. Thomas, Mr. Glover's des- 
cription of what he calls the “ faculty-theory ” will seem a mere carica- 
ture. He has not understood this system, viz., that the various facul- 
ties of the soul by which it exercises its activities are not really dis- 
tinct from it, as the bodily organs are separable from the body. The 
one unifying principle of life, in so far as it works through the body, is 
conditioned by the function it performs and the organ it uses. Although 
Herbart has usefully called attention to certain aspects of psychology. 
his principles are mere assumptions, no secure basis for a permanent 
and consistent system like that of Aristotle. Still, the unphilosophica: 
public will profit even by such an inadequate treatment of the subject 
as this provided by Mr. Glover. 

The late Mgr. Julien Loth, the learned historian of Normandy, so long 
curé of the famous church of St. Maclou at Rouen, was also a pulpit 
orator of high reputation and for many years professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the University. His friends have demanded and have been given in 
these Allocutions et Sermons de Circonstance (Téqui: 3 fr.) a sou- 
venir of his personality and his gifts. The discourses, in the grand 
style of French pulpit eloquence, were pronounced on a variety of occa- 
sions, such as the first Communion of the Duc d'Orléans, various wed- 
dings of highly-placed persons, different collections for charities, and the 
like. Manifestly Mgr. Loth was entirely capable of putting into practice 
his precepts from the chair of Rhetoric. 

It will suffice for us to quote the “theorem” which Mr. Richard A. Bush 
seeks to prove in his Whence have I come? (Garden City Press, Letch- 
worth: price 2s. 8d. net). It is that “the Spirit of Man, which is Man, 
procreates Man a Spirit when incarned on the Earth Plane by Natural 
Law without a special intervention of any process exterior to himself. 
This is the origin of Individual Being.” This theorem Mr. Bush seeks 
to prove partly by reasoning, and partly by evidence drawn from 
mediumistic séances. We leave it to others to try and afhx some intelli- 
gible meaning to this sort of thing. But at any rate we are competent 
to point out that when Mr. Bush says that “it is common Christian doc- 
trine that the virtues come from God and the vices from the devil,” he 
is talking about what he does not understand. 

Of all the excellent shilling bound volumes of the Catholic Truth 
Society none was of greater use or of a higher standard of execution than 
The Catholic Church and Science, which owed so much to the late Father 
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Gerard, S.J. The first series has now bcen followed by a secend, which 
cven surpasses the standard and the interest of the first. It contains 
three papers of Father Gerard’s on “ The Origin of Life,” on ‘‘ Modern 
Freethought,” and on “ Haeckel,” a general introduction from the very 
competent hand of Dr. Aveling, and four other papers of great and di- 
verse interest. Of the utmost use, too, are the short bibliographies sup- 
plied with certain of the papers, notably Mr. A. Edward Proctor's. We 
look forward to much more good work in this section of apologetic 
from the younger writers on whom the manile of Father Gerard may 
have fallen. 


WAR BOOKS. 


The stream of war pamphlets continues to flow unchecked, and it is 
scarcely possible to notice more than a small selection. Some excellent 
Catholic contributions are noticed among the new tracts of the Irish 
Messenger Series elsewhere in our issue, and the outstanding Oxford 
Series, now getting well on towards 7o in number, maintains its pre- 
eminence alike in authority and in practical usefulness. Naturally such 
a tract as Mr. William Archer’s trenchant exposure of the practical as- 
pects of Nietzscheanism—Fighting a Philosophy—contains passages with 
which one is not in sympathy, but Professor J. H. Muirhead’s German 
Philosophy and the War is a very masterly summary, more completely 
objective, which will be found informing by all save special students of the 
history of philosophy. More general in scope and more popular is the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Ths Church and the War, an Anglican pronounce- 
ment which it is a pleasure to be able wholly to praise. 

Another scholar of European reputation has now produced his contri- 
bution— Mr. A. F. Pollard, one worthy to rank with those of Mr. Fisher 
and Dr. Holland Rose. In The War, its History and Morale (Longmans: 
6d. net) he takes us over the ground generally, and has some distinctly 
new suggestions to make about the future map of Europe. He is es- 
pecially happy in his short analysis of Bernhardi’s “crass and crude 
philosophy,” and gives a reference, very interesting to Catholics, for 
the early history of Prussia, and the influence of its origins on its habit 
of mind to-day. 

The solidarity of the Empire is well illustrated by a copy which 
reaches us of an eloquent sermon by the Dominican Father Stanislaus 
Hogan, preached in the Cathedral at Adelaide lately, and published for 
the benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. It contains a fine tribute to those 
who have laid down their lives for us, and a vindication of our prayers 
for peace, in the sense not of a mere cessation of hostilities but of the 
accomplishment of justice and solid charity between peoples and king- 
doms alike. 

Of a popular kind is The War and Religious Ideals, by the Rev. 
C. L. Drawbridge, M.A. (Longmans and Co.: Is. 6d. net, cloth, is. net 
sewed), a book of some 150 pages, comprising three chapters on the 
German Imperial Ideal, the struggle for existence, and the Christian Ideal 
and War. The last section undoubtedly lacks in clearness and sureness 
of touch when dealing with the general moral principles involved, but it 
is on right lines generally. The easy and attractive style of the book 
renders it useful for those who are unable to profit by more academic 
writing. 
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Though the systematic series of Catholic war pamphlets, of which 
a month or two ago we urged the need, has so far failed of realization, 
we are glad to notice that the C.T.S. has produced one or two very useful 
penny tracts of the kind. Dr. Vance’s reprinted Zrilisk Review article 
on The University of Louvain is in fact one item in our ideal series. 
Author and subject alike guarantee its timeliness, value and interest. 
A real need, too, is met in the tract of Father Hyacinth Koos, O.P., en- 
titled War, Sin and Suffering, in which theological mysteries, whose 
pressure is felt by the simplest and least lettered, are dealt with as a 
member of the great theological Order well knows how. Father Koos is 
wise in speaking only generally on the subject of suffering as a punish- 
ment of sin—like his eminent confrère, Père Janvier, whose war ser- 
mons have been so deeply appreciated lately in Paris. To attempt, as 
some have done, to fix this or that tragedy of the war as the punish- 
ment of this or that sin of peoples or politicians is to pretend a knowledge 
that does not belong to man; besides being in practice very foolish. 
Most popular, doubtless, of the C.T.S. war tracts will be Some Stories 
of the War, and certainly nothing could well be more valuable. These 
stories of Catholic heroism, of the appeal of the Catholic Faith when 
all else fails, of the Divine and human love that mingle and make the 
one beautiful thing in a world of horrors, are the very best of apologetic 
and the very best of edification. 

A remarkable pennyworth reaches us from the Art and Book Com- 
pany, in an edition of the Mass in Time of War, consisting of both the 
Ordinary of the Mass and the Proper in Latin and English—thirty-two _ 
pages of close printing on thin paper, suitable for insertion in a pocket- 
missal or prayer-book. To add to the value, we are given a quite full 
introduction on the liturgical history of this votive Mass by Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue. Another kind of penny prayer-book reaches us in A Little 
Book of Prayers and Hymns for Soldiers, which the C.T.S. produce in 
form similar to that of the famous Penny Prayer-book. It contains all 
that is wanted and nothing that is not. We are glad the hymns are in- 
cluded. We happen to know that a good deal of hymn-singing goes on 
both in trenches and at base at odd times—“ Tipperary ” is not the 
only wear at the front—and Catholic soldiers will not wish to be behind- 
hand. 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge, whose important book on military history 
we lately noticed, has contributed to Messrs. Jack's deservedly popu- 
lar “ People’s Books ’’—a sixpenny series—an excellent sketch of The 
British Army of To-day. Following two brief historical sketches of 
the beginnings of the British Army and of that army in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, comes a description of the Cardwell and the 
Haldane organizations which have produced the splendid military in- 
strument we have to-day. A more detailed description of that instrument 
and the way it works fills the rest of the book as full of interest as it is 
packed with closely-compressed matter. Vital questions of policy are 
not sacrificed to technical detail; in particular, Mr. Atteridge’s treat- 
ment of the function of our army in the national policy, the method 
of its recruitment, its relation to the navy, and the like, is as judicious 
as it is lucid. Mr. Atteridge makes an interesting historical point in 
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tracing the origins of the standing army not, as is gencrally done, to 
the reign of Charles II. but to the military tyranny of Oliver Cromwell. 

Of wider than War interest, but still quite topical, is Miss A. H. 
Bennet’s English Medical Women (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons: price 
3s. 6d.), which is described with exact accuracy in its sub-title as 
‘““Glimpses of their Work in Peace and War.” The work of women in 
older times, the struggles of the pioneers at Edinburgh, the great names 
like those of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson and Mrs. Scharlieb (of whom we are 
given excellent portraits)--such subjects form an introduction to vivid 
sketches of present-day work in hospital, at the bases, and under firc. 
A final chapter of unusual interest deals with the Medico-psychological 
Clinic, and successfully distinguishes the valuable work of scientific 
psycho-therapy from the irrational and very dangerous operations of 
quacks, whether pseudo-scientific or pseudo-religious. 

The /risk Messenger (5, Great Denmark Street, Dublin) continues its 
series of Id.tracts, by issuing some really admirable pamphlets on questions 
arising from the war. Father Edward Masterson, S.J., in The Ethics of 
War, deals with matters already pretty fully canvassed in our own columns, 
and we need hardly waste words upon its accuracy as a chapter in morals. 
But certainly tribute is due to the lucidfty, the closely-wrought texture, 
and the easy style of the tract, which render it most suitable for wide dis- 
tribution. Mr. J. P. Boland’s The European Crisis and Ireland’s Com- 
mercial Interests is of course largely of domestic Irish interest, but The 
Gospel of the Superman should be circulated by many thousands here 
as well as across the sea. In this tract Mr. A. J. Rahilly, after a pre- 
liminary somewhat unnecessary twist of the tail of the British lion, settles 
down to what is quite the best short analysis and criticism of the Nictz- 
schean philosophy that we have yet seen, and explores the still further 
problem, quite as interesting and by no means irrelevant, of the person 
of Nietzsche himself. The title of the Comtesse de Courson’s The Soldier- 
Priests of France speaks for itself. Those who want to read in some 
detail the story of the noble 20,000 who are helping to save France in 
more senses than one will find it here—from that of “ Private Mourey ” 
in the French Army, who is otherwise Monsigneur and Bishop of the 
Gold Coast, to that of the lowliest Curé who, as lieutenant, now orders 
about his ecclesiastical superiors in the ranks. It is good to read of the 
Captain of Chasseurs who became a Carthusian, is now again a Captain of 
Chasseurs, and when peace returns will again become a Carthusian. Of 
general tracts in the Messenger Series we have to acknowledge a nice 
little life of The Little Flower of Jesus, wcll illustrated. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Catholic Truth Society we have, in addition to the pamph- 
lets noticed among our War books, the present year’s issue of the Catho- 
lic Home Almanac, on a large sheet, of which the price is three-halfpence 
folded, or threepence rolled in a cylinder. A distinguishing feature of 
this almanac is its clearness—clearncss of printing, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and clearness too of the simple, practical instructions it gives on 
such subjects as the new marriage law, the care of the sick and dying. 
and lay baptism. The picture is, we are glad to say, one which will bear 
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looking at all the year round—the Madonna of the Grand Duke. Too 
often it is necessary in mere self-defence to paste something over the 
pictures that are offered us on sheet almanacs. We are unfortunately 
rather late in noticing Father Allan Ross’ very clear and comprehensive 
penny pamphlet on Fasting and Abstinence; but it has an interest wider 
than Lenten, and in addition to its practical value for Catholics, forms an 
admirable explanation of its subject for the use of inquirers. 

The Irish C.T.S. is well up to date in its excellent penny tracts, with 
one on Belgium, by R.L.P., and another by Mr. R. J. Kelly, K.C., on 
Benedict XV. and the Unrest Pervading Human Society. The Belgian 
tract forms a capital summary of the history and general position of the 
country, and gains a sad interest from the contrasted photographs it gives 
ot scenes in Louvain before and after the German orgy of destruction. 
The tract on our Holy Father consists of a translation of the recent 
Encyclical, preceded by a very interesting and detailed account of the 
Pontiff’s earlier career and the actions of his first days in the Pontificate. 
Mr. Kelly’s selection of Popular and Patriotic Poetry is now carricd on 
to its ninth penny part, and maintains to the full the interest and quality 
of the earlier scctions. 

In his booklet, The Brown Scapular, a Sign of Salvation, published 
at a penny by Messrs. Duffy of Dublin, Father Berthold Mulleady, O.D.C., 
tells at length the story of that devotion as traditionally handed down in 
his Order. We should like to sce a further treatment of the story of the 
Catholic soldier in whose case the scapular stopped a bullet and saved 
his life, Ifit can be proved with something of the stringency Rome de- 
mands in the matter of miracles, it will be of great use. The argument 
by which Father Berthold essays at the same time to put the theology 
of the scapular pretty nearly at its highest and to save the doctrines 
of freewill and of grace, is interesting. 

Messrs. Longmans have issued a special “ presentation edition” of 
Father William Roche’s A Child’s Prayers to Jesus at ts. 6d. net, 
tastefully bound in white and gold, and admirably suited in form as 
well as in matter for a First Communion gift. 

Amongst minor effects of the war has been the delay in providing 
for the clergy the very latest Breviaries. The great Belgian and German 
publishers are of course ors de concours at present, and the others 
are also affected by war-conditions. However, Signor Marietti, of the 
Typografia Vaticana, has at length produced the final Vatican Edi- 
tion, a specimen of which, in the form of a Totum, has reached us. It 
is printed in small but very clear type on thin but quite opaque paper, 
and combines in a wonderful way both fulness and compression. Neither 
bulky nor heavy, though 12° in format and containing about 1,600 pages, 
it will be invaluable to the clergy who travel much or who would avoid the 
trouble of handling more than one part. Its price unbound is 7 lire, and 
serviceably bound in morocco 12 lire. 

Holy Week Meditations (Burns and Oates: td.) by Bishop Challoner 


is an appropriate publication of a classic which needs only to be men- 
tioned. | 
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The Ethics of Prohibition. 


D. nanmimeemanend 


Persons : SOCRATES, GLAUCON, THRASYMACHUS. 
Scene: THE LONG WALLS. 


Glaucon. Hail, Thrasymachus! Whither away so fast? 
Has your ship come home to the Piræus? 

Thrasymachus. Alas, Glaucon, I have no ship. Else’ 
would I sail forthwith to the Pillars of Heracles and beyond. 
Pardon me, I must proceed. Or come along with me if you 
care to walk very fast. 

G. Nay, stay yet a moment. For yonder I see our friend 
Socrates coming forth for his afternoon stroll. Perhaps, he 
may be induced to accompany us. 

7. Has he seen us, think you? 

G. Yes, he waves his hand. 

7. I am undone! Know, Glaucon, that I purposed to 
go to the Pirzus this afternoon precisely to avoid a visit from 
that venerable sage. He has, as one might say, got on my 
nerves. I still shudder when I think of my last night's ex- 
perience. 

G. Why, what happened? Lo! Socrates is speaking 
to yon archer— 

7’. Who already shows signs of becoming a cross bow- 
man— 

G. So you have time to tell me. He is not so active 
on his legs as of old. 

7. Would that his tongue also might grow stiffer! Well 
you know his way. We were at dinner, some half-dozen of 
us, and Socrates was even more penetratingly inquisitive than 
is his wont. He tackled each of the company in turn and con- 
vinced us all that we had not a conviction worthy of the name, 
or, if we had, that we had no right to it. The hours dragged 
on, as we stammered, contradicted ourselves, forgot our logic, 
our grammar even, and at last were one and all reduced to 
silent soreness. Then, having the field to himself, the old 
man began to discourse on the gods know what and went on 
and on till the dawn. Nobody dared interrupt him, nobody 
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except Methystes, who had early disappeared from view, dared 
to sleep. My own expression of polite and intelligent attention 
became so fixed that it required a bath this morning to remove 
it. 

G. I pity you, Thrasymachus, for I too have been there. 
However, he is not so bad in the open air and he'll want some 
of his breath for walking. Good afternoon, Socrates. 

Socrates. Good-day, my friend. Ah, Thrasymachus, I 
am glad to see you still with legs to stand on. For one cause 
or another you had not any, I remember, last night. 

ZT. Not only to stand on but to walk with, Socrates. 
You’ll excuse me, dear sir, I have important business at the 
Piræus. 

S. Now that is strange, for so have I! Let us, in accord 
with your implied suggestion, go thither together. And 
Glaucon will come with us. 

7. You are sure I shan’t bore you, Socrates? 

S. As sure, Thrasymachus, as that I am not boring you. 
I could not do you justice last night. We were then paying 
homage to two deities together, Dionysos and Athene, and 
neither profited by the divided cult. Now we can devote 
ourselves to the Goddess of Wisdom alone. 

T. Nay, Socrates, my devotion is still divided: I go to 
Piræus to worship at a shrine of the wine-god on the quays. 

S. I know that shrine, Thrasymachus. It is called, I 
recollect, “Of the Golden Fleece,” and indeed, in its pre- 
cincts, many a silly mariner is shorn of his wealth. But be- 
fore we reach it we have time to cultivate Wisdom a little. 

7. You will find me a reluctant worshipper, Socrates. 
I am fain to follow the more powerful deity. What says the 
Eastern sage?—“ Who acquireth learning, acquireth trouble.” 
Am I not wise, then, in shunning that source of care? 

S. Nay, do not trust those Eastern sages, Thrasymachus: 
this same wise man, remember, goeth on to say, with perhaps 
more truth, —“ The number of fools is infinite.” 

G. Good, Socrates: how indeed can one be wise save 
by study and brain work. 

T. Brainwork! Headaches, you mean, my dear Glaucon. 

G. Nay, it is Dionysos that gives headaches,—head- 
aches now and heart-aches, perchance, hereafter. He is no 
god for me. 

S. Oh, Glaucon! To speak disrespectfully of the gods! 
Shocking ! 
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G. Nevertheless, good sir, you know well that particu- 
lar form of worship only does harm to the devotee and to the 
State. I'd have it abolished. 

7. What! Rob the poor man of his wine? What 
nonsense you do talk, Glaucon. As I said before, the more 
wine, the less worry. I’d have every house a tavern. 

S. Gently, my friends. You’ll get hot and thirsty and 
here there is neither tavern nor spring at hand for your needs. 

G. Please show him, Socrates, the absurdity of his views. 

7. Kindly make Glaucon see how silly he is. 

S. Nice tasks to set a friend of both parties. Far be 
they from my intent. But if I may ask you both a few ques- 
tions for my own information I’ll gladly do so. You, Glaucon, 
would do away with wine altogether, would you not? 

G. Certainly, Socrates. Can you deny that great harm 
is done, not only to the man, but to his family and the State by 
drunkenness? 

S. No, Glaucon, I cannot. 

G. Why then not stop the harm by removing the cause? 

S. What is the cause? 

G. Why, wine, of course: you are not very bright to- 
day, Socrates. 

S. Bright enough, Glaucon, to see that when you say 
wine you mean wine-drinking. But let that pass. Wine- 
drinking is the cause of drunkenness, —what is the cause of 
wine-drinking? 

ZT. I can tell you that, Socrates. Thirst, cold, melan- 
choly, care, disappointment—all these disagreeable things find 
their remedy in the wine-cask. Therein too good-fellowship, 
generosity, humour, cheerfulness and such like pleasant things 
abide. Now, the beast has only one object in drinking—to 
satisfy his appetite. Man, a reasonable being, finds reasons 
in plenty for the same process. 

S. Well now, Glaucon, what are we to say to that? 
Here’s Thrasymachus proving that by drinking only to quench 
thirst and by only drinking water, you are acting like an irra- 
tional being,—making, in fact, a beast of yourself. 

G. He says so, Socrates: he does not prove it. 

S. Where then is he wrong? 

G. In at least three points, Socrates. First by imply- 
ing that wine really confers all the benefits he enumerates. 
Secondly, by suggesting that these good things can only be 
obtained by drinking. Thirdly, by slurring over the many 
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disadvantages involved,—the price, that is, at which those 
alleged benefits are purchased. 

7. The gods be thanked, wine is cheap enough, Glaucon. 

G. But bodily health is not cheap, nor mental integrity, 
nor self-control, nor reputation, nor family peace, nor general 
efficiency—and all these things the wine-drinker pays for the 
wince he drinks. 

7. Allow me, Socrates, this foeman is hardly worthy of 
your steel. So, Glaucon, because, as you say, some men take 
too much wine, you think that no man should be allowed to 
take any? A general principle, and, therefore, of univer-. 
sal application. Listen, then: some men undoubtedly injure 
their health by overeating themselves 

G. You needn't finish your argument, my friend. See, 
Socrates is smiling at you. Why, the cases are in no way 
parallel, since some sort of food is necessary for human sup- 
port, but wine is not necessary. If I had proposed to abolish 
all drink, then your retort would have been to the point. 

S. Clearly put, Glaucon: one may speak of abolishing 
luxuries but not necessities. However, let me take you on 
your own ground. Here is a substance with which some men 
admittedly injure themselves. You would therefore put it 
out of everyone's reach, even though the majority have some. 
good use for it. Thrasymachus, here, finds that it eases the 
burden of thought and, therefore, of existence: he forgets. 
his debts, he forgets his wife 

7. Jam not married, O Socrates, 

S. He forgets his loneliness, he gets rid of the feel- 
ing of constraint which life in society engenders, he says. 
clever things, he becomes friendly to all the company, he 
enjoys a thorough change from ordinary existence. And this. 
is a fairly common experience. And this he gains from 
drinking wine. And yet he never, hardly ever, is the worse- 
for liquor. 

G. Ishe not, Socrates? When the pleasing effects pass,. 
are there not others, which are not so pleasing and not sa. 
transient? His cares return with redoubled force, his debts 
have grown larger, his health is to some extent impaired, 
he finds that he has said or done things of which he is now 
ashamed, instead of being elevated above, he is now depressed 
below, the level of ordinary existence, and yet the temptation 
to seek the same remedy becomes ever stronger. This, too, 
is a fairly common experience, I don’t say, with regard to, 
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our friend here but with regard to many men who, like him, 
consider themselves moderate. And this is due to wine. 

S. I think, Glaucon, you state the case over-strongly. 
Yet, granting that many men do pay a disproportionate price, 
in the manner you describe, for the good results they find 
from drinking, can you prove that they do wrong? They 
are free agents and therefore can indulge their likings, pro- 
vided they do not infringe the laws of the gods. Is there any 
divine law which prescribes that you must always get full 
value for whatever you spend? And has not present pleasure, 
even though less than some good to come, an additional value 
from the very fact that it is accessible zow, and is not exposed 
to the chances of the future? 

G. That is true, Socrates; but where is the wisdom of 
living only for the present and doing now what you can re- 
frain from doing and what you will be sure to regret here- 
after? 

S. I am not claiming wisdom, dear sir, for this course: 
I am only vindicating it from the charge of wrong-doing. 
There are foolish things which are not sinful, though there 
are no sinful things which are not essentially foolish. Just 
as one may lawfully please one’s palate in eating things hard 
to digest (provided you do not notably injure your health), so 
in drinking one may lawfully reckon some future discomfort 
as part of the price one pays for present pleasure. 

Z. Bravo, Socrates: that has always been my principle, 
although I never knew it was so defensible. 

S. It is only defensible, my friend, because the gods 
do not command us under pain of their displeasure always 
to act in the most reasonable way. It is not defensible in 
reason, for reason always urges order and proportion, the 
avoidance of waste, the subordination of the lower to the 
higher, the perfect adaptation of means toend. These canons 
are nearly always violated by the man who drinks wine, ex- 
cept in very small quantities, for the mere pleasure of it. 

7. Come now, Socrates, are not physicians wise men? 

S. Why, certainly, Thrasymachus, they are skilled in the 
observation and interpretation of facts. It is part of their pro- 
fession to seek the truth. 

T. How is it then, that many of these same physicians 
praise wine and drink it themselves and prescribe it for their pa- 
tients? Are they ignorant of what Glaucon is so sure of?. And 
if not, can you say wine is hurtful to health? And if it is not 
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hurtful, but beneficial, what canon forbids us to take it freely? 
It is merely food in a liquid form. 

S. Against your many physicians in favour of wine I can 
bring many who condemn it as always harmful for those in 
health. And perhaps the opinion of the latter is more worthy 
of credence, for they are at pains to show in what way and 
to what extent the main principle of wine injures the various 
bodily organs, whereas the former have not elaborated any 
such scientific proof of its benefit, but rely mainly on experi- 
ence amongst the sick. But I grant that the fact of this serious 
divergence between experts certainly mitigates the unwisdom 
of the drinker, as giving him some grounds for looking on 
wine as nutritious. And thus we see that Glaucon’s position 
is proved still more untenable. 

G. How so, Socrates? 

S. Why, by reducing the probable number of those un- 
controlled characters on whose behalf you would put the whole 
community under a painful restriction, depriving some, as they 
might allege, of one useful form of nourishment. 

G. Well then, Socrates, suppose I waive the point about 
injury to the individual being sufficient grounds for universal 
prohibition. I have other good reasons. Long before a man 
becomes an habitual drunkard, he has begun to be a burden 
to his family and to the State. He impoverishes his family 
by squandering his substance on drink, so that he cannot nour- 
ish or educate his children properly, and he causes trouble and 
expense to the State, because, being deprived of reason by 
drink, he has to be kept in order by the archers, and, being 
incapable of work, he has to be supported at the cost of others. 

S. Once again, Glaucon, I ask you,—are there many who 
act thus? Is the injury done by excess in wine so widespread 
that family life is broken up and the State grievously over- 
burdened in consequence? Bethink you once more what you 
propose—seriously to curtail the lawful use of the many on 
account of the abuse of the comparatively few. 

7T. Yes, Glaucon, and remember the words of the great 
man who said—" Better my country free, than my country 
sober.” 

G. With all respect, that great man was less wise than 
great, not seeing that his country drunken could in no wise be 
free, but would be under a heavier yoke than that of the 
Persian. Liberty, if certain to be abused, is a curse rather 
than a blessing. We do not give sharp knives to children. 
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S. Precisely, but we give them to men. You would 
have us treat the whole community as children because of the 
childish lack of control exhibited by some. 

G. Yet the State, Socrates, forbids the possession and the 
free sale of poisons, even by men. Now wine, physicians tell 
us, 1S a poison, an intoxicant. 

S. If it were certainly so, Glaucon, and only that, then 
the State could rightly put it under its ban. But, as we have 
seen, its evil qualities are still disputed by those who should 
know, and the knowledge of the State must wait upon that 
of the experts. Beside, the State does restrict its manufacture 
and sale very considerably. Is not that so, Thrasymachus? 

7. Indeed it is, Socrates. Often it has been my evil 
hap to chance upon a tavern closed for the time by law or one 
permitted to sell only the very weakest wine. For my part, 
I cannot understand these restrictions. What business is it 
of the State what and how much a man drinks? Even the 
Scythians are under no such laws. I for one would do away 
with all restrictions. 

S. That, my dear Thrasymachus, would be even more 
foolish than to make them universal. Consider, my friend, 
the two extremes. First, a nation so given to drunkenness 
that practically none of its members can refrain from mis- 
using wine, to the destruction of their own health and the un- 
doing of the State. For that nation there is no real remedy 
except entire prohibition. Only so can it be weaned effectu- 
ally from its evil practice. Once restored to sobriety and self- 
command it can be set free again, but for those who have no 
-inner principle of control, the State must in self-defence sup- 
ply an external safeguard. 

Z. But, Socrates, is not such a remedy bound to be use- 
less? Men can always evade the law, especially if it is against 
the desires of the majority. What if those entrusted with its 
execution themselves connive at its violation? I have heard 
it said that the more restriction there is the more drunken- 
ness. : 

S. I know you sometimes frequent very foolish company, 
Thrasymachus, and you are liable to hear very foolish say- 
ings. That, I think, is a specimen. Remember that all laws 
are restrictive of liberty, inasmuch as all prescribe a definite 
line of conduct to be followed. If that silly contention were 
true, it would follow that restriction is the cause of drunken- 
ness, and that, similarly, law is the source of crime, and that 
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the best way to secure a perfectly blameless community would 
be to abrogate all law. But there is this grain of truth in what 
you have heard said, namely, that if a law goes against the pre- 
valent inclinations of a free community, it is sure to be ineffec- 
tual, simply because it lacks the means of being made effec- 
tive. And in proportion to the numbers opposed to it will 
be the probability of its failing in effect. Therefore, a wise 
legislator, by argument and persuasion and appeals to reason 
and to interest, will always endeavour to prepare the ground 
for his laws, and so secure the more-or-less willing accept- 
ance of the community they are intended to benefit. Once 
he has public opinion on his side, then he can proceed safely. 

G. Wisely said, O wise Socrates. I should have thought 
that even Thrasymachus’ boon companions would have 
realized that the less temptation to sin, the less sin; unless, 
indeed, the individual be already a slave to vicious habits, 
in which case custom makes temptation unnecessary. The 
function of prohibition, which gives it its social and political 
value, is that it removes from the weak the inducement to 
excess so insistently brought to bear upon them by those inter- 
ested in the sale of wine. 

T. And the nuisance about prohibition would be that 
it made an unwarrantable assault upon the liberty of the or- 
dinary citizen in order that the State might evade the trouble 
of providing for the needs of an exceptional class. 

S. Well, Thrasymachus, I don’t think you need dread 
that result. It is plain, I think, that entire prohibition would 
only be justified in an extreme case, such as the demoralization 
of an entire nation through indulgence or the destruction of 
its army or the consumption, to provide this luxury, of food- 
stuffs necessary for its subsistence. Short of this absolute need, 
restriction of the consumption of wine will, we may hope, be 
graduated according to the extent of the evil to be combated 
and will always take due account of the habits and opinions 
of the persons affected. 

Z. I cannot imagine the poor man ever consenting to 
be deprived of his drink. 

S. Not if the poor man had many other means of enjoy- 
ing himself? Remember, drinking is generally practised as 
a relaxation. Now if the poor man were shown that there are 
pleasures which are not merely animal, and if the poor man 
were given leisure to enjoy, educated to appreciate, such 
pleasures, perhaps he might set less store upon his wine. How 
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is it, Thrasymachus, that you, who are not a poor man, are 
not constantly drunk? 

T. Me, Socrates. Why, because I am a moderate man, 
firmly established in the golden mean between water-bibbers 
like Glaucon here and Methystes whom one has never seen 
sober. l 

S. In the golden mean, are you? We'll see about that 
presently. But why are you only a moderate drinker? 

T. Why, Socrates, because, as you say, there are other 
pleasures in life—intellectual conversation for instance—which 
I want to enjoy. 

S.  Justso. Now if the whole community were like you, 
still more if they were like Glaucon, who has such a conviction 
of the harm done by wine that he is never even tempted to 
take it, it is clear that no restriction would be necessary. That 
is the other extreme case—an entirely moral community. 
Law, being an ordinance according to reason, is meant to make 
society morally perfect, for moral imperfection is always un- 
reasonable; therefore, a society already perfect needs no laws. 
Is not that so? 

7T. Socrates, you speak like a book. i 

S. Thanks, Thrasymachus. Now, we do not meet these 
extremes in life. There is no perfectly drunken community: 
there is no community perfectly sober. The citizens of every 
State are to be found in every degree of moral imperfection, 
and therefore laws—laws to prevent drunkenness amongst 
them—are needed, if only to save the weak from their own 
weakness. Confess now, Thrasymachus, that if wine were as 
accessible and as cheap as water, you would drink more of 
it than you do. 

7. Iam afraid I should, Socrates. 

S. So that even for such as you the State has to take 
some measures of restriction. Yet you are a man of education 
and refinement, a moderate man, as you call yourseif, not an 
extremist, like Glaucon. 

G. Pardon me, Socrates, I am not an extremist. Ex- 
tremes are vicious, but I have sound reasons for my attitude. 

S. I am but stating Thrasymachus’ view, my good 
friend: he looks upon Methystes and you as offending, the 
one by excess, the other by defect, against the virtue of 
moderation as embodied in himself. Do I belie you, Thrasy- 
machus? 

7. Well, Socrates, I don't like to boast, but it seems to 
be as you say. 
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S. Let us see, my dear sir. Defect and excess have 
reference, I suppose, to some rational course of action. How 
do we define virtue? 

7’. Virtue, Socrates, is a moral habit regulating conduct 
in accordance with right reason. 

S. Right, Thrasymachus. But how, then, does the prac- 
tice of taking wine in moderation fit in with this definition? 

7. Well, I suppose the right ordering of health is part 
of the virtue of temperance. Now, the drunkard sins by in- 
juring his health through over-indulgence. 

S. Quite so, Thrasymachus. But how do the water- 
drinkers violate temperance? By defect, is it not?. 

7. It would seem so, Socrates. 

S. What do you say to that, Glaucon? Here is this 
moralist condemning you for violating temperance. 

G. I don’t think he is serious, Socrates. Why, it is 
universally agreed that nearly everyone is better in health 
through abstaining from wine, even in small quantities. I 
have certainly found it so. 

S. Yes, and remember, Thrasymachus, that we justified 
the moderate drinker on the ground that he was not bound to 
make health the sole end of his eating and drinking, but could 
consider as well certain subsidiary results, such as cheerful- 
ness, oblivion of care, conviviality. Is not that so? 

G. Answer him, Thrasymachus. And let me repeat 
that, since I gave up drinking wine, so far from injuring 
health, I have better appetite, better digestion, feel stronger, 
resist sickness more easily, am clearer in head, sounder in 
body and—I may add—fatter in purse. 

7’. Anyway, you're not livelier company, my friend. 
Socrates, I perceive that abstinence from wine is not in itself 
a vicious extreme, though it may affect abstainers as though it 
were. Let me slightly shift my ground. The virtue which 
my principles encourage is not so much temperance as ur- 
banity or geniality—a virtue most necessary if life in society 
is to be tolerable. Now, the drunkard certainly pushes this 
virtue to excess—he is too cheerful, too noisily loquacious, he 
sings and laughs and shouts, he embraces even strangers, he 
annoys his company by his extravagant good-humour. On 
the other hand, people like Glaucon never let themselves go, 
they are reticent and cautious, one does not feel comfortable 
with them, they lack ease and cordiality and freedom. 

G. O come, Thrasymachus, I am cheerful enough; mer- 
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riment does not necessarily depend on loss of self-control. In 
fact, the clearer headed one is the more one can see the 
humour of things, appreciate wit, exhibit courtesy. Is it not 
perhaps that wine-drinkers have set a false standard of en- 
joyment, one more fitted for animals than men? 

S. Still, there is something in what Thrasymachus says. 
Man cannot be really happy unless he is free from care. He 
cannot free his life from care; the gods see to that. But he 
can free his mind from it. He can, for instance, forget his 
troubles in sleep, but at best sleep is only negative happiness. 
So he contrives to forget them, whilst still remaining con- 
scious, by the aid of the fumes of wine. By this means, with 
no past to annoy him and no future to dread, he can attain in 
the present a brief and somewhat imperfect happiness by giv- 
ing play to his feelings of cheerfulness. 

G. But can he claim the credit of virtue for that, 
Socrates? Virtue implies effort, self-restraint. Your drinker 
openly seeks abandonment and licence, even if he does not go 
to all lengths in search of them. 

S. Certainly Glaucon, the really virtuous man is he who 
in the midst of life’s worries maintains his peace, relying for 
aid on the exercise of his reason, not on the impeding of that 
exercise. Thrasymachus, I am afraid, must give up his claim 
to be in the golden mean. Though taking too much wine is 
a vice, there is no vice in taking too little, for the taking of 
wine has no necessary connection with good health. As we 
saw, our friend can make out no strong claim in reason for his 
attitude 

7. And doesn't want to, Socrates. Let Glaucon be 
reasonable, I am human. We cannot all be philosophers and 
sages. No doubt there are degrees in pleasures, some aris- 
ing from the exercise of man’s higher faculties, some from 
the exercise of his lower. But it belongs to our free state 
to make our choice of the latter, at least sometimes and to 
some extent. Many people have no other means of pleasure 
open to them. Therefore, I come back to what I said at first, 
which you, Socrates, approved of, viz., it would be tyrannical 
in the State to 

G. Rob the poor man of his drink! It is wonder- 
ful how considerate you wine-bibbers are for the poor man in 
this matter. You don’t seem to mind his being deprived 
of other things much more precious than wine. 

T. But it would be tyrannical, would it not, Socrates? 
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S. Without necessity, certainly, and without making 
other provision for his well-being. Both of you, my friends, 
are enamoured of the same ideal, liberty. Liberty is man’s 
highest good. Glaucon, here, hates the notion of its being 
lessened by slavery to an evil habit. Thrasymachus is all 
against its infringement by unnecessary State action. So 
both maintain that the man who is worthy of the name should 
always be free, free to follow reason (all other freedom being 
illusory) alike in yielding obedience to lawful authority and 
in controlling the seductions of non-rational appetite. 

T. Here we are, Socrates, at the Piræus, and both Glau- 
con and I are fiercely assailed by the non-rational appetite 
called thirst. He, I suppose, is going to quench it in water, 
I in wine, and you 

S. In both, Thrasymachus. 


J. K. 


A CRUCE AD CRUCEM. 


———e=s 


"Tis not enough to suffer on the cross: 
The unrepentant thief was crucified. 
Your pain may be of everlasting loss; 
Your silence, fatal stubbornness of pride. 


’Tis not enough to suffer without word, 
Waiting the unknown moment of relief. 

'Tis yours to see that other hearts are stirred 
From numbness, by the joy that rules your grief. 


A thousand crosses pierce the chosen hill, 
And show the time-enduring, bitter feud 
Between the world and lovers of God's Will. 
Your agony is shared, your solitude: 


You do not hang alone. ‘Tis yours to turn 
And speak undying comfort to a friend, 

From cross to cross, on high; that he may learn 
Your privilege of loving to the end. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR. 
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EVERYONE acquainted with the history of our Church in 
England has heard of the Appellant Priests, who carried their 
case against the Archpriest Blackwell to Rome, and won it 
there in the year 1602. But, though a good deal has been 
written about it from the point of view of one or other of the 
contending parties, little has been attempted to make clear 
the cause itself from a constitutional point of view. To do 
this it will be necessary to go back, and begin with the down- 
fall of the ancient Ecclesiastical hierarchy, and of “ ordin- 
ary’’ Church government; then to review the rudimentary 
forms of Church rule, which intervened, until we came to 
the establishment of permanent local government. This is 
what will be here attempted, following, so far as one can, the 
sequence of petitions and concessions, of institutions and con- 
firmations and the like, and dealing with the actual contro- 
versy, only in so far as may be necessary to explain the plead- 
ings and motives of those concerned.! 

When Elizabeth’s Government suppressed by violence the 
old government of the Church, by imprisoning or otherwise 
disabling every surviving member of the ancient hierarchy, 
she did not thereby prevail against Christ’s institution of a 
Church governed by Bishops. For besides episcopal hier- 
archies with “ ordinary ” jurisdiction over various countries, 
there is also the Pope, who has apostolic jurisdiction, not in 
Rome only, but in every country in the world. So episcopal 
government in England went on as before, despite Eliza- 
beth’s violence. The Pope immediately began to grant facul- 


t For the constitutional points connected with the institution of the Arch- 
priest, Father Persons’s Briefe Apologie or Defence of the Catholike Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchie in England erected by our Holy Father Pope Clement the 
eyght. sd. & 1. [? St. Omers, 1602, here quoted as Apologie] remains still the 
chief authority, being the best documented, and showing wide knowledge. 
T. G. Law, Archpriest Controversy (Camden Soc. 1896-8, a collection of docu- 
ments from the Inner Temple Library), gives most information about those who 
opposed the Archpriest institution. It will be quoted as A.C. Tierney’s 
Edition (1839-43) of Dodd's Church History (1737-43) is referred to as Tierney’s 
Dodd. 
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ties to priests as need required, and after a time, gave to men 
of greater standing, the power to sub-delegate. Humbie 
though the Church was in her renaissance, she almost immedi- 
ately gave birth to an army of noble martyrs and confessors, 
whose heroism reflected, and still reflects, glory upon her, 
and gave to her seminary at Douay, and to its President, 
Doctor Allen, a unique position. He became the patriarch of 
the English Church, as it were automatically or by acclama- 
tion, and the Pope gradually entrusted to him almost all the 
faculties needed for the regular government of the rising 
Church, and eventually made him Cardinal. 

But though Allen now governed the English Church from 
Rome, it is worth noting, in view of what will follow, that he 
never became the Cardinal Protector of England. Cardinal 
Protectors were heads of departments, or special ministers 
in the Papal curia, appointed to act for this or that country, 
college or Religious Order, whenever its affairs came before 
the Holy See. In the course of the next generation the Pope 
would develop the Congregation de Propaganda Fide to exer- 
cise for missionary countries (England amongst others), the 
functions which Cardinal Protectors had previously discharged 
for them: and this arrangement went on for us until quite 
lately. Those who remember Propaganda’s relations to Eng- 
land up to eight years ago, will easily understand the similar, 
though not so well defined position of the Cardinal Protectors 
at the times of which we are writing. Allen did not discharge 
these duties, but was, as it were, the head of the English 
Hierarchy, living in exile at Rome. 

Thus we have already seen two phases of Church govern- 
ment in England: 1) The most rudimentary of all, when the 
only ruling Bishop is the Pope, and the holders of jurisdiction 
are simple priests, without at first any connection or subor- 
dination ixter se. This lasted from about 1559 to 1575. 
2) Then came Allen’s patriarchal rule. He is the inter- 
mediary for almost all faculties, but he governs from abroad, 
in a sort of paternal, happy-family way, without fixed subor- 
dination or law, or custom, practically with no other machinery 
than his own admirable personal influence (1576—1594). 

In 1594 Allen died, leaving no obvious successor to his 
Patriarchate, and a very unfortunate /z/erregnum of four 
years ensued. Some people proposed this name for his post, 
some that. The greatest man of the Catholic party, taking 
him all round, was undoubtedly Father Robert Persons, the 
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Jesuit, then living in Spain. But there was a rule, sanc- 
tioned by previous Popes, that Jesuits should not be raised 
to high dignities. Of course, the Popes can change the rules 
which they and their predecessors have made or approved; 
and this rule was in time to be modified occasionally. But it 
had never been hitherto, and I do not think that Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. would ever have changed it in Father Persons’s 
case; though many people thought otherwise.1 However, 
Father Persons not only begged off for himself, he also saw 
that the time was come when Patriarchal government should 
cease:? and he further recognized that the corollary was that 
local Church-government must be set up in England itself, 
and, as he then thought, under episcopal control.’ That was a 
step in advance, and I do not think that Persons’ good service 
in foreseeing and preparing for it has yet been sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

By the time, however, that Father Persons’s suggestion had 
been carried into execution (1598) the interregnum had 
lasted nearly four years. This was a great misfortune. First, 
because Allen’s position, being principally due to his personal 
character, merits and efforts, which enabled him to act with 
hardly any government machinery,—the result of his death 
meant, not only the removal of a great leader, but also the 
paralysis of almost all government in the English Church, and 
this made obstacles in themselves quite small, e.g., the per- 
sonal defects of priests, bad temper, grumbling, etc., become 
really serious in their effects. Secondly, because these years 


1 No doubt a great deal might be said in favour of this plan. If Father 
Persons had now been, as it were separated from his Order, and in a way incor- 
porated among the secular clergy by high dignity, much, perhaps all, the 
suspicion which afterwards attached to his motives, would have been avoided ; 
and he would have acquired an intimate sympathy with his secular fellow priests, 
which would have enabled him to avoid giving unintentional offence on some 
occasions, to be mentioned below. Still, all things considered, the course 
eventually taken was surely for the best. 

2‘* At this moment the English have no one sufficient for this dignity [of 
Cardinal] according to public opinion and popular favour. Therefore it seems 
to me a lesser evil and inconvenience, to have none, than to have one who 
is insufficient.” Persons to Ximenes de Murillo, 18 May, 1597. (Spanish), 
Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 394. 

3 Persons had worked for the sending of bishops (i.e. Bishop Goldwell) to 
England as early as 1580. We find him doing so still in 1591 (see Apologie, 
p. 101). In 1596 he wrote from Spain to ask various representative men for their 
ideas in regard to the problem of English Church government, and one of the 
answers which survives, written by Father Holt, gives the earliest extant scheme 
and recommendation for Bishops. Father Persons’s ampler scheme of August, 
1597, comes next, and this probably reflects all the recommendations received by 
him since his circular in 1596. It is printed, Tierney Dodd III. cxvii., from 
a document now at Westminster, vi. 80; another copy, Vat. Lib., 6227. ff. 26, 38. 
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saw the outbreak of new, strange, and for the moment, very 
serious troubles throughout Western Catholicism. 

These troubles arose (strange as it may seem at first) from 
the conversion of Henri IV. of France, who was received 
into the Church in France in July, 1593, and pronounced 
free from all censure at Rome, September 17, 1595. By 
re-uniting his country in religion, he enabled France to rise 
again, in a comparatively short time, to an equality with Spain 
in power and influence. This, of course, made in time a 
profound impression on the Catholics of England, as well as 
on those of Italy and Rome. Since the Reformation, Spain 
had been for them practically the only strong, or well-to-do 
protector. Now France began to play the same part as 
Spain; and this would in due course bring very considerable 
relief to the Catholics everywhere. But for the time being 
the process of change and upheaval was bound to be a pain- 
ful one for many; it was an age of unrest. Henri IV., 
though personally tolerant and good-natured, had been 
brought up in the fierce school of war, and was still ever on the 
watch (as were also his Ministers) for any opportunity to score 
triumphs over his old enemies the Spaniards and all their 
allies. 

Among the first to suffer from this change were the 
Jesuits, though Henri was well-disposed towards them. They 
were now vehemently assailed in the Parlement of Paris, and 
overwhelmed by the eloquent, though bitter, plaidoyers of 
Etienne Pasquier and of Antoine Arnauld the Elder (1593, 
1594). The Jesuits were thereupon driven into banishment, 
and the denunciations against them, translated into English! 
and many other languages, started a new anti-Jesuit move- 
ment, which coincided with cessation of Allen’s patriarchal 
rule. 

Immediately after this we find troubles among the Eng- 
lish Catholics in Flanders, Rome and England (at Wisbech), 
all of which were closely connected with the swerve of the 
balance of power from Spain towards France, all developing 
some considerable heat against the Jesuits, and all due to the 
interregnum in this sense,—that, if Allen, or a competent suc- 

t Etienne Pasquier, The Jesuite displayed, containing . . . an oration by 
one Master Pasquier for the University of Paris, translated by E. A[ggas}. 
London, 1594. This had been written in the previous year. [Antoine Arnaulde 
the elder], The arraignment of the whole Societie of Jesus in France . . 
holden in Parris the 12 and 13 of July, 1594. London, Yetsweirt, 1594, British 


Museum, 1367, b. 32. Also The Banishment of the . . . Jesuits out of France, 
London, 1595. 
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cessor, been in power, he might easily have assuaged them.! 
Finally, we may note that the English unrest passed away al- 
most simultaneously with that in France; in the years 1602, 
1603. 

The English unrest of 1595 to 1602 had three main 
focusses. “Stirs ” ensued at Wisbech Castle, where the ma- 
jority of the imprisoned priests set themselves to a somewhat 
debatable task, viz., to live apart, in a regular collegiate 
life with Father Weston, S.J., as their spiritual guide; and 
this against the loudly-declared wishes of a considerable 
minority, under Christopher Bagshaw, D.D., a man of very 
remarkable parts, but of furious temper. But there will be no 
need to say more about this episode here, as it has been lately 
described in this periodical down to the point at which it 
began to be affected by the Franco-Spanish rivalry. 

The troubles of Flanders, though they concern us less 
closely, were of all the most bitter: for they arose among 
circumstances of great and extensive distress, and the com- 
plainants included men used to assert their grievances loudly, 
or play their cards cunningly,—soldiers and adventurers, di- 
plomatists and iztrigants, as well as poor fugitives, whose 
protracted sufferings inevitably made them querulous. The 
chief cause of complaint was the delay of the Spaniards in 
paying promised pensions. For though in granting relief 
Philip and his officials were moved with the truest generosity, 
their bad finance and misfortunes in war led to prolonged 
delays in payment, during which the poor exiles were reduced 
to a veritable struggle for existence, and angry feuds sprang 
up when one was relieved before another. The Jesuit Father 
Holt in particular, in whom the Spanish authorities placed 
special trust while distributing relief, became an object of 
much dissatisfaction. After the peace with France (1598), 
however, the atmosphere soon began to clear. 


t *“ I think that if the English had a cardinal, such as one might imagine, he 
would easily remedy the greater part of all these quarrels and differences, and 
keep the catholics united by his authority, if he would use it.” Persons to Petro 
Ximenes de Murillo, 18 May, 1597. (Spanish), Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 394. 
= 2 Tue Month, July, 1912. 

3 The opposing parties were the old * Welsh party,” under Morgan and 
Charles Paget, which was now becoming the “ Scottish party.” They still lived 
on Spanish pensions, but were cool supporters of Spain. On the other side were 
the Pro-Spaniards under Sir William Stanley and Hugh Owen. Between these 
the quarrels were frequent and furious. Even the Jesuits took different sides, 
Fathers Manare and Crichton writing vigorously against Fathers Holt and 
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In Rome the trouble was not deep, but hard to handle. 
The underlying cause was the inability of the good Italian 
Jesuits to keep order over two or three score of adventuresome 
and excitable young Elizabethans at the English College, while 
neither the Pope nor the General of the Jesuits, themselves 
Italians, was able to diagnose the origin of the discontent. 
The curia tried their best to find a remedy; but the rivalry 
between pro-Spaniards and pro-French came in. For in- 
stance, the Protector, Cardinal Caetano, was a pro-Spaniard, 
Cardinal Borghese, the Vice-Protector, was pro-French, and 
the English youths soon learnt how to play off one side against 
the other. One of the most remarkable of these cross-workers 
was Cardinal Francis de Toledo, a Jesuit and a Spaniard, 
who, however, had now warmly espoused the French side, 
and frequently thwarted the Jesuits, who were supposed to 
be pro-Spanish, while he gave the English students all the 
rope they wanted. 

At last the young men had worked themselves up into 
a mood, in which they boldly told Persons himself that no 
human power should move them from their opinions, and that 
they would gladly die for their cause, fidelity to which they 
considered a sign of predestination. One went to far as to 
own that he meant to join the heretics, in spite of their perse- 
cution, in everything short of apostasy.! 

In May, 1596, they had boldly sent one of their number, 
Robert Fisher,? to Flanders and England in order to combine 
the dissentients in each country; and this he effected in the 
winter of 1596—97, re-enkindling the old fires at Wisbech,’ 


Persons. Eventually the General called away Crichton and Holt (1598), while 
the Spanish Government (1597) sent away Morgan, Paget, and the faction 
leaders of the Scottish party. 

™ Persons’s Relacion de la Turbacion del Colegio, 22 May, 1597, Westminster 
Archives, VI. n. 36, f. 136. Another copy, Brit. Mus. Add. 21,203, n. 3. See 
also Persons’s Letter of 20 Oct., 1597, Stonyhurst MSS., Collectanea P. 307. 
These papers give a number of boyish freaks indulged in by the students. 
E.g., they would never salute their Jesuit superiors, unless the latter saluted 
first: they walked past the Spanish Ambassador in a body with their hats on: 
they would not eat at the same table with any of their confréres who kept on 
good terms with the Padri. These appear to have quite lost heart, the divided 
opinions in the papal curia having deprived their authority of all effective power. 

2 Robert Fisher, “of the diocese of Carlisle,” was at Rheims from 1590 to 1593 
(see Douay Diaries), and went for theology to Rome till May, 1596 ‘Foley V., 
193, 365). Passing through Flanders he wrote thence a very bitter letter, 
22 July (A.C. i. 9). There are other mischievous letters in the Petyt MSS. 

3 Garnet reports this 17 May, 1597, giving an outline of his chief anti-Jesuit 
accusations. (Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea P.). 
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infuriating Mush about the English College,! and introducing 
new jealousies about the Spaniards. Then he returned to 
Flanders,? drew out a Memorial at Cambray (about August, 
1597) against the Jesuits, which contained the worst charges 
in vogue against them at all three storm-centres.’ Finally, 
he had the impertinence to set this forth to the public in the 
name of the English clergy, and Charles Paget persuaded 
the Nuntio at Brussels to send it to Rome in September. 
The whole episode shows but too clearly how rapidly serious 
evil consequences were multiplying during the cessation of 
Church government in England. On the other hand, that 
the trouble was not deeply seated was sufficiently clear from 
this, that Fisher had no sooner launched his bolt than he be- 
gan to change his mind again, and going back to Rome, con- 
fessed all his offences (March, 1598): but this is antici- 
pation. 

Meantime important changes had taken place in Rome. 
Cardinal Toledo died in September, 1596, and Father Per- 
sons, having been recalled from Spain, and reaching Rome 
at the end of March, 1597, quieted the disturbances at the 
English College (May 15th),* not indeed in a moment, but 
so skilfully, generously and thoroughly, that the Pope and his 
curia were delighted, and Persons’ favour at court grew con- 
siderably. Yet it must be always remembered that, as he was 
a Jesuit and a decided pro-Spaniard, the prevalent tone at the 
curia was not in his favour, for the Pope was now distinctly 
French in sympathy, and he was also taking sides against 
the Jesuits in the great debates, De ‘Auxilits Gratiae, which 
were now beginning. These considerations, however, would 
have had no appreciable effect in regard to England and the 
interregnum., The most probable explanation of Clement’s con- 


3 Fisher reported . . . that * The Jesuits make me [Mush] the author of the 
Stirrs in Rome ” (A.C., i. 2). This slander wounded Mush deeply, as the rest of 
his letter too clearly shows, and it is probable that it had much effect on the great 
estrangement with the Jesuits which gradually followed. Mush had at first been 
a Jesuit in voto; but Aquaviva (while making him a participator in the merits 
of the Socicty) insisted that in the great need of priests for England, he must 
return and work in the vineyard. 

2 The instructions given him are described by Bagshaw, A.C. i. 205-6, and 
to these he added that if the Jesuits were banished, toleration in England would 
follow, ibid. pp. 15, 16. 

$8 Fisher's Memorial, Brevis Declaratio miserrimi status Catholicorum in 
Anglia, is in Westminster Archives, VI., n. 57. Other copies, ibid., n. 58; 
and Petyt MSS. 538, n. 118—120. 

4 This was done with all due formalities in a written document, entitled, Con- 
cordia inita inter Scholares Col. Angl., cum Patribus, S.J., and dated Ascension 
Day, 1597. Preserved in Arch. West. VI., n. 39. It has been printed from 
Petyt MSS. in A.C. 1. p. 16. 
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tinued delay in dealing with them, was the non-appearance of 
Dr. Stapleton, who had been summoned to Rome to act as Eng- 
lish adviser there. But he was prevented by weak health from 
travelling until the summer heats had passed. Then he en- 
deavoured to start, but wrote, on September 1 5th, from Lou- 
vain to say that he was still too weak to make the journey, and 
his death in October, 1598, shows that his ailment was but 
too genuine. To call in such a man was, no doubt, a very 
wise move; but whether, if he had come, he would infallibly 
have succeeded in solving the difficult task in hand, who can 
say? For though he had won a European reputation as a 
theologian, he had never yet been tried as a governor, and he 
was (or lately had been) a more advanced pro-Spaniard than 
Father Persons. 

So things went on till August, 1597, Persons still anxious 
to return to Spain, and an Italian again Rector of the English 
College. On the 12th Persons himself began to move. He 
had received some important letters from England,! which he 
sent to the Pope, and with them a memorial in favour of con- 
secrating two Bishops, one for England, one for the English in 
Flanders.? At the same time he begged the Pope to appoint 
a small commission of Cardinals to examine the plan (which 
appears to have been done), and the Cardinal Protector sent 
to England to ask for informations on the possibility of 
establishing a subordination among the clergy. Answers to 
his inquiries were sent from England about the middle of 
September, but only one of these now survives. It is signed 
by six priests of some note, Southworth, Stranguish, Bramr- 
ton, Tyrrwhit, Bavan and Blackwell; and they speak feel- 
ingly of the dangers even of giving names and votes for a 
new authority. It is essential, they think, that no external 
honours should be given to the Superior, if one is appointed. 
For the rest, they leave themselves entirely in the Protector’s 
hands, who should consult the English clergy then in Rome.3 


t We do not know what they were, but we may conjecture that his budget 
comprised news that Stapleton was mot to be expected, and that the unquiet 
party at Wisbech had attempted to solve the question of a subordination in 
their own way, by setting up self-governing sodalities, of which we shall hear 
more later. In reality those Sodalities were given up again in July (A.C. 
i. p. 2). 

* Printed Ticrney-Dodd, iti. Ap. 117, from MS. West. Arch., VI., n. 80. 
Another copy, Vatican cod. 6227, f. 26. The covering letter to the Pope, 
13 August, is at Stonyhurst, Col. P., 355. See Apologie, 102. 

3 Arch. West., VI., 54, original, dated 14 September, 1597. At Stonyhurst, 
Col. P., f. 596, there is an extract from a letter by Garnet to Father Persons 
which gives various views. Some think there will be great difficulty; Garnet's 
idea is that a bishop might survive, if he used very great precautions. ‘* Most 
people think Mr. Blackwell or Mr. Tirwit the fittest.” 
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About the same time (September 30th), Dr. Gifford wrote 
to Dr. Bagshaw that his party ought to send their views to 
Rome forthwith, as the appointment of a Superior was now 
proximate. But this advice was not followed. Bagshaw’s 
pet project for self-governing associations had lately been 
disapproved by some, both of the clergy and laity.1 It may 
easily be that for the moment he was himself uncertain how 
to act. 

During the months which followed, the projected “ subor- 
dination ” got more and more talked about, and in 1r6ol1, 
six Assistants could write that the Archipresbyterate had been 
instituted “ with the consent and privity of the more part of 
the clergy.” 2 This evidence fits in well with the evidence of 
the Protests of the secular clergy against Fisher's Memorial,8 
and it is further borne out by the Zetters of Congratulation, 
which followed the Archpriest’s installation, of which we shall 
hear in due course. 

Meantime a lapse from domestic discipline at the Eng- 
lish College, Rome, of small importance in itself, chanced 
to give the whole subject of the interregnum a new import- 
ance. A few scholars were found drinking in a tavern, and, 
when asked who they were, thought it a capital joke to say 
that they were from the German College. On the other 
hand, the Jesuit authorities of that college, on hearing that 
their good name had been touched, not unnatyrally appealed 
to their Cardinal Protector to discover and punish the offen- 
ders. So when, at the end of September, the same merry 
company paid another visit to “ The sign of the Rose, beside 
St. Mark's,” they were promptly run in by the sdirri or police 
of the time. Under these circumstances the affair took a seri- 

t Gifford to Bagshaw, Petyt MSS., 538, vol. 38, f. 378. Bagshaw’s Mem- 
orandum, “The device of associating priestes was utterly disliked and left 
off, for that the wisest lay Catholiques are most desirous, that the actions of 
priestes should not extend beyond their spiritual function, &c."" (A.C. i. 205). 
Colleton, * We . . . desisted from prosecuting our purpose, as soon as we 
first understood that some two or three of our brethren [/a margin, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mr. Dr. Bavin, and Mr. Tyrrwhit) misliked our endeavours.” 


Just Defence, p. 124. Garnet reported the abandonment of the Association, 
16 September, 1597. 

? This letter forms the last Appendix to the Scriptum Secundum in the pro- 
ceedings in Rome in 1602. MS. Naples, Bib. Brancacciana iii. B. 3. 

3 Garnet’s request for a counter protest to Fisher, made 1 March, 1598, is 
printed in A.C. i. 17—20. Blackwell’s response, 12 March, is in Arch. West., 
VI., n. 71. Persons’s Apologie, p. 98, thus enumerates the rest: * Letters 
of the Priests from the North of 24 March, with others of 20 April, and others 
after 30 July. Letters from Priests in the South in great number 18 May, from 
the quiet at Wisbech 27 March. . . One of these showed over 100 hands, others 
40 or 50...” These protests frequently contained a clause welcoming in 
advance any subordination which the Pope might institute. 
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ous aspect; for Italians are much less inclined than we are to 
condone such offences. The Pope, though appreciating the 
humorous side of the adventure, did not overlook the offence 
against discipline. He laughed, but added rather grimly, 
that “as the English had drunk the Germans’ wine, they 
should also go to prison for them,’’—that being the ordinary 
punishment for their offence. Fortunately Father Persons 
was at hand, and he managed to arrange a compromise. They 
were to be confined, but in private rooms at the College. 
Then the Pope sent his fiscal, Don Accarizio Squarcioni, 
Canon of St. John Lateran’s, to conduct an inquiry, which 
ended rather badly for the unruly section of the scholars, to 
which these young adventurers were found to have belonged. 
Previous peccadilloes were proved against them, and the op- 
portunity was naturally utilized to break up the old clique, by 
giving the young men a new start in some other college, and 
bringing in new men to take their places. At the same time, 
Robert Markham, one of the same clique, died, leaving to the 
College a considerable amount of old correspondence, among 
which Persons found the letters sent in to the faction by the 
wire-pullers in Flanders and elsewhere. All this new evidence 
proved again and more incontestably than ever the serious- 
ness of the late agitation, and the need for immediate legis- 
lation, while it was now shown by experience that the dis- 
turbers would not (as many of the Italians had feared) throw 
up their faith, when called to order. On the contrary, when 
these young men saw the justice of the proceedings against 
them, they accepted their penalties like men, and the troubles 
at the English College, Rome, herewith came to an end. 

Now, therefore, the process of constitution-building was 
taken in hand with every prospect of a speedy termination. 
There could now be no division of opinion on the necessity 
for prompt action; and by this time no prospect remained 
of Stapleton, or any such Englishman, arriving to carry the 
measure through, while the letters from England showed a 
readiness to accept any subordination the Pope might impose. 
The Pope accordingly recommenced the sittings of the com- 
mission at the Holy Office, and it was eventually decided that 
the new hierarchy should be sacerdotal, not episcopal, with 
an Archpriest at its head. 

Father Persons, who had been in favour of episcopal rule, 


- oe From Father Holt's letter of 1596, and Garnet's of 10 September, 1597, I 
infer that all the English Jesuits were then of the same opinion. 
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did not easily give up his plan, and he persuaded Cardinal 
Caetano to take him round to all the Cardinals on the com- 
mission, in order to press his views upon them. But in vain. 
It seems that the Pope himself advocated the change for 
caution’s sake, and for the same reason he resolved not to set 
up the Hierarchy by papal brief, but gave orders to the Car- 
dinal Protector Caetano to issue Constitutive Letters to the 
same effect; the draft, however, for these letters was prepared 
in the papal Archivio dei Brevi, where it is still extant. 

Whilst this was being done, who should arrive in Rome 
but Robert Fisher, now penitent for his former excesses. He 
was treated, however, exactly as the tavern-haunting scholars 
had been; confined to his room, examined by Accarizio, and 
sent away from Rome, this time to Spain, where he lived 
quietly, without communicating with his previous friends, who 
could not for a long time discover his whereabouts. His 
confessions, which are extant,? show the seriousness of the 
mischief done by the factious in the clearest light. They 
lasted a week, beginning on the day on which the new con- 
stitution was finished and dated, March 8th, 1598. 

The man selected as Archpriest was George Blackwell. 
Though eventually he was not a success, he had so many good 
qualities that we cannot wonder at his having been chosen. 
He was a good correspondent, charitable, learned, free from 
reproach, not involved in the disputes of Wisbech, a univer- 
sity man and a general favourite. One of the less passionate 
of the Appellants declared that, “ If the choice had been by 
election, I would have given my voice to him as soon as to 
any man in England.” Another of the same party described 
their second breach with him as being due to the artfulness 
of the Jesuits, who feared lest the intimacy between him and 
their party (during the short period of “the atonement’’) 
would soon make the secular clergy as a body so strong as to 
have defied Jesuit attacks. Blackwell had his defects cer- 
tainly, but his eventual ill-success did not result from in- 
herent unfitness for the post. 

His main defect appears to have been an entire want of 
experience in government, joined with exaggerated ideas of 
his position as Superior. Tudor times had accustomed 
Englishmen to an extraordinary assumption of self-import- 


t Meyer, Katholische Kirche unter Elizabeth, 1911, p. 356. 
? Stonyhurst, Anglia, VI., n. 22. See also Apologie, p. 91. 
3 So Champney, in Divers Discourses, p. 34; cf. Just Defence, p. 62. 
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ance by all holders of office under the Crown; and Blackwell 
seems to have fallen innocently in with the custom of the day. 
While nothing can be more urbane or respectful than his let- 
ters to his friends or to the authorities at Rome, his communi- 
cations with his subjects, when he was vexed or irritated, 
were found to be deplorably stilted and unconciliatory in tone, 
while he sometimes seriously exceeded the powers given to 
him.! 

The chief error made in new constitution was that of con- 
necting it too ostentatiously with the anti-Jesuit agitation, 
which was for the moment so strangely to the fore. The 
truth was that the Roman officials were over-anxious, as ab- 
sent friends so often are; and over-emphasized a point which 
would have been better secured by a mere hint, or entire 
silence. It was no doubt true that Blackwell would have 
for the moment to pay special attention to the agitation; 
and Caetano began well by laying down from the first the 
broad fundamental principle, “ the Jesuits neither have, nor 
seek to have, jurisdiction over the secular clergy.” But in 
other parts of the letter he returns to the disputes too fre- 
quently; and this suggested to fault-finders the exclamation, 
“ Jesuits again! The archpriest has been instituted for the 
sole purpose of helping them!”’ 

The words, however, which gave chief offence were found 
in the sixth clause of the instructions sent with constitutive 
letters, but on a paper apart. They run as follows:? 


Although the Superior of the said Fathers is not among the 
consultors of the Archpriest, yet, since it is of the greatest im- 
portance, and is the earnest desire and command of his Holiness, 
that there should be complete union of mind and agreement be- 
tween the Fathers of the Society and the secular clergy; and as 
the said Superior, on account of his experience of English affairs 
and the authority he has amongst Catholics, may greatly assist 
all consultations of the Clergy, the Archpriest will be careful 
in matters of greater moment to ask his opinion and advice; so 


t it has been stated that Persons procured him his post, because he 
wrote to Rome eulogistically about the Jesuits, 10 January, 1598, while the 
selection of names for the office was going on. In reality the letter is dated 
on St. Gregory's Day (i.e. 12 March), é.e. four days after his appointment had 
taken place. See the contemporary copy in the Westminster Archives, VI., 71. 
Its praise of the Jesuits is easily understood, when one notices that it is a pro- 
test against the gross misrepresentations of Fisher's Memorial. 

7 An original sealed duplicate of these letters is in the English College, 
Rome; the translation here followed is by Father Gerard in Tue Monta, 
Jan. 1897; cf. A.C. ii. xvii. 
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that everything may be directed in a more orderly manner, with 
greater light and peace, to the glory of God. 


To obtain a general idea of the Holy See’s meaning here 
(for the Pope afterwards renewed the instruction de verbo 
in verbum) one must remember that the Archipresbyterate 
was set up with an eye to the possibility of great changes en- 
suing on the death of Elizabeth (then proximately expected), 
and to the need of thereupon taking important resolutions 
quickly. Whilst, therefore, the Jesuit Superior “ is zo¢ among 
the consultors of the Archpriest,’’ so that the affairs of the 
clergy will not ordinarily come before him, novel circum- 
stances “of greater moment” might occur at any time, in 
which the experience of the long-established Jesuits might 
be most useful. Moreover, the Jesuits were perhaps then 
the only Catholic body which then had well-tested means of 
intercommunication with the remoter parts of the country, 
and especially with Rome. The Archpriest and his Assistants 
would no doubt establish their own channels in time, but it 
must clearly be of advantage, in the present circumstances, 
to make free use of the channels of the Jesuits’ information, 
as well as of that information itself, and this could only be 
acquired by unusual freedom of intercourse. Finally, as 
teachers and managers of several large seminaries for the 
clergy, there might from time to time be confidential mes- 
sages to be communicated to the head of the clerical body. 

But whatever we may think of the intention of this in- 
struction, it was undeniably liable to misunderstanding. If 
one strings together clipped quotations from the paragraph 
above, and puts the emphasis on the wrong words (a method of 
quoting common among the Appellants as among other ex- 
cited and unscientific controversialists), one easily obtains an 
entirely inverted sense. For instance: 


As it is the earnest command of his Holiness that there should 
be complete unton, between the Fathers of the Society and the 
Secular Clergy; and the Superior of the Jesuits, because of the 
authority he has, may greatly assist all the consultations of the 
clergy; the Archpriest will be careful to ask his advice, so that 
everything may be directed in a more orderly course, &c., &c., &c. 


So far we have only perverted the sense by clipped quo- 
tations and false emphasis. Of course, there were many other 
sources of half-unconscious misrepresentation. During 
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translation (for instance), a partizan spirit easily gives a new 
shade of colour to phrases as they pass through the mind. 
Thus, without perhaps any conscious malice, a form of this 
sort is evolved. 


Orders were sent in secret to the Archpriest, dinding him 
to follow the Jesuits’ advice, on all occasions. 


Each word italicized here being a distinct misrepresenta- 
tion, though a plausible one, of the original Latin terms; 
and all these faults have been actually and constantly made. 
Finally we arrive at Watson's frankly hostile version: 


All Catholics must hereafter depend upon Blackwell, and he 
upon Garnet, and Garnet upon Parsons, and Parsons upun the 
devil, who is the author of all rebellions, treasons, murders, dis- 
obedience, and all such designments as this wicked Jesuit hath 


hitherto designed against her majesty, her safety, her crown and 
her life.: 


It is clear that, when the time should come for removing 
everything liable to misconception in this instruction, there 
would be hardly anything of this clause left. 

Some party writers have laid the whole blame for these 
shortcomings upon Father Persons. There is indeed no doubt 
that he was held in much esteem by Cardinal Caetano; that 
his advice was fairly often taken,? and that this would not 
have been done, unless it was followed at least occasionally. 
Persons must bear his part of the blame for what went wrong, 
in so far as it may fairly be ascribed to him. But there is no 
evidence to show that his advice was asked on this occasion; 
in fact, the little we know about the moulding of this con- 
stitution suggests the contrary. His counsel was rejected in 
regard to the creation of Bishops, and the draft of the Con- 
stitutive letters survives in the office, not of the friendly Car- 
dinal, but of a Pope not overmuch inclined to the Jesuits. 
All that is clear is that first the Cardinal and then the Pope 
undertook the responsibility for the latter with emphasis. 

The Constitutive letters were sent to England under cover 
of a letter from the Cardinal to Father Garnet, to which 


3 Sparing Discovery, p. 70, quoted in Law's Jesuits and Seculars, p. lxv. 

2 There are several minutes for letters extant in Persons’s hand, evidently 
intended to be used by Caetano’s clerks. Perhaps half a dozen or so in the 
Archives of Stonyhurst, and as many in those of Westminster. From these we 
may argue that, though these particular drafts were not used (or they would not 
have been where they are), such papers must have been sometimes used, or 
there would not be so many of them remaining. 
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Garnet answered on May 8th. To the Cardinal, who had 
evidently taken a dark view of the dissentients in England, 
Garnet replies in a more cheering tone. “There would be 
peace in England, but for the outcries raised overseas. Not 
more than one or two here would profess themselves our 
enemies: though some outsiders write as though quarrelling 
was of daily occurrence.’ Then he set off to find Blackwell, 
and delivered him his packet about the 9th. Some humble 
sort of “reception” of the new Superior was reported by 
Garnet on the 27th, “ with the applause of almost all the good, 
though a few grumble.” By the end of the year the Cardinal 
Protector reported that he had received letters of congratula- 
tion “from well nigh 200 who had written to him from 
England.” ? 

Nevertheless, though the grumblers were at first but few, 
their action led in time to far-reaching results, created a great 
stir in the world, and what is especially to our purpose, 
brought about some useful and weighty amendments in the 
new constitution, which will have to be examined carefully 
later on. Important, however,-as they were, they were not 
really so considerable as the three developments we have 
now witnessed: the survival of the elements of Church 
government, after the downfall of the old Hierarchy; the rise 
of Allen’s wonderful Patriarchate; the erection of local 
Church government in England, which was now at last an ac- 
complished fact. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


* Stonyhurst, Anglia, 11., n. 35. * By the outcries from overseas,” are pro- 
bably meant such complaints as those of Fisher or Paget. 
2 Archpriest Controversy, 1. 118. 


Monsieur lA bbe. 


— <g————— 


IN a certain aristocratic quarter of Paris there stands an old 
church which was once in the centre of a village. It was, 
and still is, a parish church, but the parish has changed and 
the old church has grown far too small. It is coming down, 
ancl there is going up instead of it, they say, a great new one 
in the style of the Z7vinité. Reflections are banal. Every- 
body knows how everybody else feels about that kind of 
thing. But it has to be done. Meanwhile we make the 
best of the old church while it lasts. 

Sunday after Sunday great crowds of people throng in 
and out to its countless Masses, and at Vespers and Bene- 
diction and sermons you must struggle for a seat, and often 
stand. All the weck long, too, from the early Masses till 
evening, sometimes even up till ten o’clock, it is never empty, 
and priests are there at call at all hours of the day. 

It is an aristocratic parish, but it is also, in the vicinity 
of the church, a very poor one, and though, on an afternoon 
in Lent, when a famous Prédicateur is to be heard, lines of 
motors stand outside, while inside there is a general atmos- 
phere of furs and frou-frou, and every chair that bears its 
little legend, “ Marquise de V.,” “ Comtesse de Q.,” “ Prin- 
cesse de B.,’’ etc., is occupied, at other times all sorts of 
people surround you there, beggars even, that sleep cap in 
hand beside the doorway, just inside, and types of all that 
vivid Jourgeoisie that goes to make up the great Republic 
of France. 

The old church has hideous stained-glass windows, and 
its mural decorations are nearly as bad, but it has some good- 
ish pictures hung in the very dark side-aisles, and its vest- 
ments and such-like accessories are beautiful and rich. 
Everything is well done there. The Office of the Church 
is carefully, often beautifully, performed; no labour is 
spared, no detail omitted; the music is excellent. Above 
all, the spirit of devotion seems to pervade everything that 
happens there, from one’s own private prayers (one would 
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fain hope), up to the great ceremonies of Holy Week. Yet 
it is, generally, a noisy place, full of that animation com- 
bined with long-suffering patience which characterizes a 
French crowd.! People bump against you as you walk up the 
aisles, or climb over your legs behind as you kneel on your 
prie-dieu; they take hold of your arm and pull you without 
compunction if you get in their way, or push you from be- 
hind as a matter of course—oh, quite amiably. They talk, 
shake hands, and even kiss each other on occasion; but as 
they do not expect you to mind 1f they do these things, neither 
do they mind if you do them. And somehow, in spite of 
it all, a French church is always and everywhere a place of 
prayer. I sometimes think that in the churches of Catholic 
countries (and France is of all the most Catholic! ) one is at 
home with God in a sense we do not quite understand in Eng- 
land. Certainly Ox ne se gêne pas la; mais il faut s'y ac- 
coultumer, et voila tout! 

It was in this church that I first saw Monsieur l'Abbé. 

When one first goes into a foreign country to live, or 
when one only visits it from time to time for short periods, 
one thinks all the people alike. One sees only the type. It 
takes time to find the individual. This seeing of the type 
and the type only is rather interesting,—and it is a phase, by 
the way, which once passed out of you can never quite return 
to,—but the finding of the individual in a foreign race is even 
more so. French people are extraordinarily different from 
one another. ‘They are full of individuality in face and char- 
acter. And yet, of course, there are types. Monsieur l’Abbé 
may have been a type; 1 hope he was. But he was also, and 
first, an individual. 

It was, as I say, in church that I first saw him. He was 
reading out Annonces de la Semaine, in a voice with a nasal 
timbre, and with no particular expression on his face, yet, 
for no reason whatever, I liked him. Later on I came to 
know him a little. He was one of those few people that take 
a place in one’s life, each in a separate way, each for some 
reason peculiar to themselves, but they take it and one never 


tI once formed part of a French crowd that waited two hours in the 
Tuileries Gardens to hear some British school-children sing. People had paid 
for their seats, yet they waited patiently without a murmur, entertaining each 
other meanwhile with good-humoured jokes, and the British children never 
came. They went to a cinematograph instead. At the end of two hours I 
myself came away, but I was told that afterwards some old men got up on the 
platform and sang songs and madc speeches, and that the audience seemed quite 
satisfied. 
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forgets them. They count. Monsieur l'Abbé counted be- 
cause of his goodness. 

He must have been well on the way to sixty, but if you 
judged only by the expression of his face when he was about 
to laugh, which he generally was, you would have said he was 
nine, and trying to be serious. Even in his most solemn 
moments one felt sometimes he was combating with the 
nature of nine that lay behind. He was, as I say, ever on the 
alert for a chance to laugh. He saw life, I think, as le Bon 
Dieu sees it, and wondered why people took it so seriously. 
He sometimes made one think of that charming page in 
Richard Raynal: 


Our Lord is not cruel . . . . but kind, and I think that 
He acts so to show us that life is nothing but a play and a 
pretence, and that His will must be done, however much we rebel 
at it. He teaches us, too, that the blows we receive and even 
death itself are only seeming, though they hurt us at the time, 
but that we must play in a gallant and merry spirit, and be 
tender, too, and forgive one another easily, and that He will 
set all right and allot to each his reward at the end of the 
playing. And, since it is but a play, we are none of us kings 
or cardinals or poor men in reality; we are all of us mere chil- 
dren of our Father, and upon one is set a crown for a jest, and 
another is robed in sanguine, and another in a brown kirtle or 
a white; and at the end the trinkets are all put back again in 
the press, ready for another day and other children, and we all 
go to bed as God made us. 


Monsieur l'Abbé was a child, but he was also a most 
affectionate Father, and this his penitents knew, those peni- 
tents who kept him sitting, hour after hour, squashed (for 
he was just as fat as a priest ought to be! ), squashed in his 
stuffy little confessional, yet found him always patient, prac- 
tical, wise, and very comprehending. The counsels he gave 
were always quite simple, like himself. He could not, per- 
haps, see difficulties so very well, because, to his mind, they 
were always eclipsed by the grace of God: yet even when 
he could not allow the difficulty to exist, he would suggest 
the way out of it, and one always found it in his quiet words. 
And then, “ Bon jour, mon enfant,” he would say cheerily, and 
click to the little door, and one went away the better, not 
only for the Divine Remedy, but also for the personality of 
the doctor who had administered it. 
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It was Lent, and Monsieur l'Abbé had been giving a Re- 
traite de Travailleurs all the week, which was to close witha 
General Communion on Sunday morning. On the Saturday 
afternoon I was kneeling in the church when he passed, with 
his brisk, almost youthful step, on the way to his confes- 
sional. He turned aside and came up to me. “Pray for 
me,” he said, “and for my Retreat.” A week later I heard 
that he had been thirteen hours in his confessional on that 
Saturday, thirteen hours! Priests may well ask us to pray 
for them. On the Sunday morning I was down at the church 
by 6.45. I found it full to overflowing with lady’s-maids 
and butlers and footmen and cooks, hundreds and hundreds 
of them. The Mass had begun at six. Yet most of these 
good people had probably not gone to bed before twelve or 
one. It was followed by Benediction, and as I went in, they 
were singing lustily, Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. Then 
they teemed out, and I saw the Abbé shaking hands with all 
the men as they went. 

The work done by Paris clergy is nearly unbelievable. 
They work as I never saw priests work anywhere (though I 
have no doubt they do in all great cities). They go to bed 
often in the small hours of the morning, and are up at five 
or six. They fast and give retreats all Lent, besides extra 
sermons, and a continuous attendance in the confessionals. 
The number of Masses said and Communions made daily at 
a big Paris church is enormous, in addition to which there 
are confraternities to be run, @uvres paroissiales of all sorts, 
schools, marriages, baptisms, consultations innumerable, etc., 
etc. There is simply no end to the occupations of the priests, 
and they go all day and half the night the week round, 
working cheerfully, patiently, ungrudgingly, courteously. 
They are magnificent! Truly our Lord has good servants in 
Paris,—for all they say, that most Christian city of Paris. 

Monsieur l'Abbé, then, was up at five every Sunday morn- 
ing, retreat or no retreat, and preaching to his Zravailleurs 
at six. Sometimes he would say his Mass then. By seven 
he was in his confessional, and before 8.30 he had hurried 
off to a chapel of ease in the parish to give an Instruction to 
boys and young man,—Ze Catéchisme de Persévérance. I 
have heard some of these Instructions, a set on “The Bases 
of the Catholic Religion,” I think it was. They showed me 
that the Abbé had a mind as well as a soul, that lucid, reason- 
able, versatile, illuminated mind of the educated French- 
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man, with a philosophical and theological training that ren- 
dered him nearly irrefutable. I wished often as I listened 
to these Instructions of his, that he could give them him- 
self, in his own incomparable tongue, to the non-Catholic 
students of our Universities. After this work with the boys 
he was back at ten at the paroisse, where sometimes, if he 
had not said his Mass already, the High Mass fell to him. 
Or at least he must make the gué/e—an arduous work this 
pilgrimage round the crowded church, his arm stretched out 
with the little red bag for sous, saying merci for every soli- 
tary one. (In the south of France they say, ‘ Dieu vous le 
rende.) 

In the afternoon he was at Vespers; and of what the 
rest of his Sunday’s work consisted I do not know, but I 
should not say it was recreation! In the week he worked 
most days about as hard as he did on Sundays. 


Among Monsieur l’Abbé’s many friends were two young 
girls. I and they had known him for some time. He had 
called, and dined with us—among the pleasantest of dinners 
to us—and we had had a long-standing sacristy acquaintance. 
One day we had occasion to go and see him chez-lui. We 
had his address and nothing more. We should have to hunt 
him up. 

Somewhere down a back street where nobody ever went 
we found his house, or rather the one in which he lived, a 
very high and dingy-looking one, the sort of house they hang 
clothes out of in Rome. 

In the rear of the main entrance was a door opening 
on to a dark chasm, from which rose a questionable smell. 
We went forward and called down the chasm. A Aouri with 
a harsh voice poked up her head at the bottom of some steps. 

“ Monsieur l'Abbé, à quel étage demeure-t-1l, Madame?” 

“ Au cinquième.” 

“ Est-ce qu’il est chez-lui?” 

“Ah: ça je ne sais pas, mais quand il est là il reçoit,” 
she snapped, and disappeared. 

Il fallait monter ; and we mounted. The stairs were long 
and steep and silent, and meeting no one, we sat down on them 
half-way and panted. 

“ He cannot possibly live here,” we said, “ and climb these 
Stairs every night after his day’s work!” 

Yet au cinguième there hung a superannuated sacristy- 
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bell on a rope, with an electric one underneath. We had no 
breath to enter into a discussion as to which must be dealt 
with, and I pressed the button. There came a long pause, 
and then a brisk, familiar step inside. “C'est lui qui va 
ouvrir,” said someone, and it was. He stood in a miniature 
corridor against a background of books, in his black soutane, 
smiling and surprised, yet not caught unawares. And the 
background of books suited him so well. He showed us 
his little appartement, like himself in that subtle way in which 
every really charming person’s home is like himself, or her- 
self, an indefinable way which has very little to do, really, 
with furniture or arrangement. We saw no human crea- 
ture but the Abbé, and heard none, so that I suppose the 
houri below was responsible, though it seemed incredible, for 
the seemly order we found everywhere. (But then a French 
servant is always less elegant, and more capable, than an 
English one.) The atmosphere of the little flat was tran- 
quil to a degree. It seemed one was suddenly remote from 
everywhere and everyone,—unless it were God—and when 
Monsieur l’Abbé took us out on to his high-hung balconies 
there was a surprise—a vast blue world of sky stretching over 
all Paris, the silver line of the Seine threading away below 
under the sunshine, and the far towers of Notre Dame! Such 
air, such light, such wideness! If there is anything in the 
influence of surroundings I think the Abbé’s little apparte- 
ment explained some of that tranquil happiness which seemed 
to be his, and something also of his simple austerity, of his 
warmth of heart and unfailing charity. And again, as I have 
said, all that explained the appartement. One was glad he 
lived there. It was the right place, and I think he loved it. 
And how beautifully bien rangé it all was! I am afraid we 
are rather untidy in England. 


I said good-bye to Monsieur ]’Abbé a few weeks before 
the war broke out. “ Faîtes tout pour Dieu, mon enfant, 
faites tout pour Dieu,’ he said as I came away. Not long 
after I had a hastily-written note saying that he was momen- 
tarily awaiting orders to go as chaplain to the front. Every- 
one now knows that many thousands of French priests are 
serving in the ranks. 

I did not hear from him again, and perhaps I never shall. 

E. K.S. 
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To be great and good in a manner conspicuous to his own 
age aman must reflect the characteristic greatness and good- 
ness of that age. But all the contemporaries of Lanfranc 
recognized him to be a great and good man. Therefore a 
study of Lanfranc may be expected to reveal to us the great- 
ness and goodness of the Middle Ages. 

A priori, then, this study is justifiable. But, as a matter 
of fact, it has stronger recommendations than the syllogism 
offers. Lanfranc was an exponent of the medieval spirit by 
more than mere passive reflection: it was not simply an at- 
mosphere which he breathed unconsciously, it was a principle 
which he understood, an ideal which he cultivated, a life 
which he deliberately and intelligently lived and propagated. 

It is not our intention here to father the medieval move- 
ment exclusively on Lanfranc, or to claim for him a greater 
importance in European history than the known facts of his 
life can warrant. What follows is no more than a brief nar- 
ration of those facts as recorded by eye-witnesses and con- 
temporaries, and an attempt to place them in their proper his- 
torical setting, that in the mutual relations of the man and the 
period the common spirit of both may appear. 

Lanfranc was born in Pavia about 1005. Though he lost 
his father early he received a good education, including Latin, 
Greek and jurisprudence. He showed very high talents, and 
while still young practised law with great success. But his 
taste for learning induced him to travel. After some years 
passed in the various centres of culture in Italy, he crossed the 
Alps and wandered northwards through France to Normandy 
—a country at that time scarcely civilized and almost un- 
known. There he settled at Avranches, and opened a school 
for the disciples who had joined him. The fame of his learn- 
ing spread, his following grew, and he prospered exceedingly. 
After three years he suddenly disappeared. Reflecting (says 
a biographer) that it is vanity to seek the praise of mortals, 
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and that all things tend to nothing save Him who made all 
things and them who aspire to Him, he therefore changed his 
heart and the object of his zeal in order to gain His Love. 
On his way to Rouen he was attacked, robbed, blindfolded 
and bound to a tree in a thicket off the road. He bewailed 
himself at first, but in the silence of the night entered into 
himself and tried to recite part of the Divine Office. Lay- 
man as he was, he failed for want of practice. The failure 
humbled him, and, turning to God, he promised, if He would 
spare his life, to devote it to His service. At dawn some 
travellers passing on the road, in answer to his cries, came 
and released him, and at his request directed him to Bec, the 
meanest and poorest monastery they knew. 

Herluin, a simple, saintly old man, once a soldier, had 
turned his poor estate into a hermitage, and when some of 
the neighbouring peasantry gathered to him to share his rude 
dwelling he had consented to rule them as their Abbot. Un- 
known to all, save the Abbot, Lanfranc was admitted here. 
For three years he remained hidden away from the world, 
overcoming himself by heroic humility and obedience. Once 
more, however, he prepared for flight, this time thinking to 
become a hermit. One reason for this was the laxity of an 
uneducated section of the community, who felt his strict ob- 
servance a reproach, and resented his charitable attempts to 
teach them better things. But the Abbot was warned of 
his intention ina dream. He prevailed upon him to remain, 
gave him a penance, received a renewal of his obedience, 
and on the first opportunity made him Prior of the monastery. 

Lanfranc was not slow to use his new authority for the 
good of all around him. The community grew and pros- 
pered. The Abbot's scruples overcome, a new and mag- 
nificent building arose in place of the unhealthy ruins they 
had inhabited hitherto; and to raise funds a school was 
opened, which quickly made Bec as famous a resort of scho- 
lars as Avranches had been. 

Berengarius of Tours, a scholar of some repute, who had 
fallen into heresy on the doctrine of the Eucharist, now 
sought to renew a former acquaintance with his rival in Nor- 
mandy. He wrote to Lanfranc, as to an old friend, a letter 
bearing the taint of his heresy. Through it Lanfranc him- 
self came under suspicion of error, and when he set out 
on business to Rome the suspicion followed him thither. But 
in the presence of Pope Leo and his court he defended him- 
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self and the true doctrine with brilliant success, and through- 
out the rest of his life remained the foremost champion of 
the Church’s teaching. In later years he wrote a book, On 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, in which the word “ Tran- 
substantiation ” was first used, and the first scientific expo- 
sition given of the doctrine for which it stands. 

When, by an unlawful marriage, Duke William of Nor- 
mandy had involved his territories in a papal interdict, Lan- 
franc spoke openly against him for it, and incurred his angry 
censure thereby: he was to quit the country and the monastery 
was to be burnt. Leading a lame nag, the fugitive Prior fell 
in with the Duke himself. “ May it please you, my liege,” 
he said, “ I am quitting your land on foot, because I can 
get no better beast than this. Give me a better horse, and 
so may it please you the more.” The Duke smiled at the 
sally. Lanfranc followed it up with an eloquent expostula- 
tion, which won for him, first the admiration, then the warm 
friendship of the future conqueror. Taking the monk for 
counsellor, he now made his peace with God and the Church. 
Lanfranc obtained from the Pope a removal of the interdict 
and a dispensation for William and Matilda to continue as 
man and wife. In reparation, the pair were each to build an 
abbey in their city of Caen. The monk, who had no doubt 
inspired the idea of these noble monuments, was entrusted 
with their design and its execution; and before the King’s 
abbey of St. Stephen’s was completed he became its Abbot. 
Here again, to quote the twelfth century chronicler of Bec, 
he raised up “a great religious institution which continues 
to this day.” 

Even now he was not allowed to rest undisturbed. Many 
churches sought to have him for their Bishop, but he wisely 
preferred the peace of the cloister to the tumult of public 
affairs. To escape the Archbishopric of Rouen he put for- 
ward his former pupil, William, Bishop of Avranches, and 
even went to Rome to secure his election. 

When the Conqueror came to organize his English con- 
quest he found the Church in a sadly demoralized state. 
Stigand, the simoniacal Archbishop of Canterbury, had to 
be deposed, and all eyes immediately centred upon Lanfranc 
as the one man for the vacancy; he alone seemed equal to the 
stupendous, yet delicate, task of spiritual regeneration to be 
accomplished in England before even the political settlement 
could be achieved. But Lanfranc resisted such a proposal 
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vehemently. However, William knew his man: when his 
threats and promises proved of no avail, after the entreaties 
of the queen and her son—a pupil and favourite of Lanfranc, 
the wayward Rufus, no doubt—had failed to move him, the 
office was thrust upon him as a religious obedience. A for- 
mal synod of laity and clergy — Abbots, Bishops and two 
papal legates, one of them a Cardinal—summoned him, and 
laid an express command upon him through his old superior 
and spiritual father, Herluin. Even then such was his “ holy 
anger and holy grief ” that he seemed about to rebel, and 
asked for time to deliberate. 

Lanfranc’s share in the restoration of order to Church 
and State in this land is school-room knowledge. What is 
less generally known is the strong yet lovable personality 
of the Primate as it continued to display itself amid the 
dignities and duties of his high position. 

A man is known by his friends, and better by those that 
seek him than by those he seeks himself. The friendship of 
Lanfranc was eagerly sought by the greatest and best men of 
his age. The Conqueror found in him a trusty ally in all his 
magnanimous schemes. Popes valued him as a loyal sonanda 
zealous and able defender of all the interests of Holy Church. 
The learned men of the time honoured him as a beloved 
master, and saintly monks bore him a love and veneration 
which more than anything else reveals to us the inward spirit 
of the man. 

It would be interesting to determine the exact degree of 
influence exercised by Lanfranc over the mind and policy of 
the Conqueror. It is certain that the counsel and practical | 
wisdom of the Archbishop were behind much that he under- 
took; and it is highly probable that, dating from that first 
romantic encounter in Normandy, the soaring ideals of the 
son of the Vikings were inspired, moulded and directed 
by the strong, subtle genius of the cultured Lombard to whom 
he entrusted his whole final welfare, spiritual and temporal. 

History recognizes as the greatest spirit of that age the 
famous Hildebrand, Pope St. Gregory VII. Newman em- 
phasizes the eminence of Pope and Conqueror by a mutual 
comparison: “ It is the greatest compliment that the secular 
historiar can pay to William, that Hildebrand kept at a dis- 
tance from him; it is the greatest compliment that the his- 
torian can pay to Hildebrand to say that William wished to 
gain his approbation.” And we may add: one of the very. 
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highest compliments that we can pay to Lanfranc is to observe 
that he was their intermediary; he won the appreciation of 
each for the other, and gained for himself the esteem and 
friendship of both. 

The note of admiration and profound respect in Gregory’s 
letters to Lanfranc is unmistakable, but for evident reasons 
— personally the two were almost strangers, and the Pope's 
private character was obscured behind the stern duties of his 
office—their correspondence lacks the warmth of intimate 
affection perceptible in the communications of Lanfranc and 
the preceding Pontiff, Alexander II. These two were related 
not merely as spiritual subject to spiritual Head, but also con- 
versely, as reverend master to former pupil; and truly de- 
lightful is the blending of conflicting sentiments on either 
side. When Lanfranc visited Rome—as he did twice in this 
pontificate—the Pope, contrary to all etiquette, rose from 
his throne to receive him. And, not content with giving him 
one pallium, taken, according to custom, from the Confession 
of St. Peter, he gave him the one that he himself was used 
to wear during his Mass.! 

The most engaging aspect of Lanfranc’s many-sided 
character is his intercourse with his fellow-monks, St. Anselm 
and Abbot Herluin among the number. The latter had not 
the education to appreciate from within the breadth of culture 
or the magnificent aims of Lanfranc, but he had that higher 
education of the spirit which recognizes truth instinctively 
by its fruits; and it bears eloquent testimony to the intcrior 
life of the distinguished son to see the pride and confidence 
with which his ghostly father followed him to the end of 
their common career. Very affecting is the story of the 
reception of the old man at Canterbury by the Archbishop, 
when each strove with the other in a loving rivalry of re- 
spectful humility, and of the crowning joy of the venerable 
Abbot’s life when the completed abbey of Bec was solemnly 
consecrated by its most illustrious son. 

St. Anselm’s devotion to his master and predecessor can 
only be represented here by the almost incoherent words he 
himself addresses to him: “ Whenever you are pleased that 


1 We omit all mention here of Lanfranc's relations with the Successors of Gregory 
VII., and dismiss as long ago exploded the absurd statement of certain historians that 
William I. and Lanfranc both died out of the Church. For an exact view of the 
question, cf. ‘Archbishop Lanfranc and his Mcdem Critics,” by Martin Rule, M.A., 
Dublin Review, Oct. 1881. 
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anything is pleasing to me, then it is pleasing to me indeed.”’ 
A pregnant utterance on such hallowed lips. 

The work of reformation and restoration achieved by 
Lanfranc at Canterbury and throughout England would alone 
entitle him to a high place on the nation’s roll of honour. 
But over and above these necessary labours, he left behind 
him monuments of his zeal for God’s house and God's poor, 
which it were endless to enumerate. His own Cathedral at 
Canterbury was only one of the many edifices he built. Thanks 
to him, the monastic chapter founded by St. Augustine was 
preservcd there, and similar chapters were erected or restored 
in other episcopal sees. With his own hand he revised Bibles 
and choir-books, and at his direction the liturgy was con- 
formed to the universal Roman rite. Church lands were 
improved by him and their revenues increased, and with the 
surplus moneys he founded and endowed hospitals and alms- 
houses. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Lanfranc’s genius 
was its sanity. His was a thorough, masterful, manly 
temper; the sweet graces of Christian charity which we have 
thus far considered were a refinement of nature to which the 
spirit ran when free to follow its ideal. There was a sterner, 
more matter-of-fact element in reserve for untoward circum- 
stances from without. He could be a strong ruler and an un- 
flinching adversary, or he could handle a delicate problent 
with consummate tact. When Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
attempted to shake off the jurisdiction which, since the days 
of Augustine and Paulinus, Canterbury had exercised over 
his see, he was resisted and defeated at every move: histori- 
cal records, Papal arbitration, a judicial gathering of legates, 
prelates and lay-lords, all were appealed to; yet without 
offence to his rival, to the authority of the Pope or to the 
patience of his King, Lanfranc successfully maintained his 
position. He was staunch in his loyalty to both King and 
Pope, and sometimes the apparently conflicting interests of 
Church and State left him awkwardly fixed. But his double 
allegiance was never a divided allegiance: his rule was to 
set God and duty before every other consideration, and that 
straightened every crooked path. When Gregory VII. in 
his days of distress insisted somewhat unreasonably on the 
payment by the Conqueror of certain promised dues, after 
some plain speaking on either side, each agreed to leave the 
settlement of the matter with the Archbishop. When the 
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lawless warrior-bishop Odo, brother of the King, was robbing 
the Church and the poor to enrich himself, Lanfranc dis- 
tinguished between his sacred character and that of un- 
ruly worldling in which he had sinned, and so resolved the 
Conqueror’s scruple to arrest him. This clearness of vision 
and singleness of aim comes out admirably in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who had consulted his learned Primate 
on various points. Questions regarding the Sacraments were 
first answered, then the reply concludes: ‘ You have set me 
some questions of secular learning to solve; but a Bishop can 
ill afford time for such studies. In my younger days I 
confess I was much occupied in them; but when I under- 
took the care of souls I decided that I must give them up 
altogether.” 

Lanfranc’s life of eighty-four years was a strenuous one, 
and the last decade particularly was a trying time; neverthe- 
less, he preserved his powers of mind and heart unimpaired to 
the end, as he had always prayed and hoped he might. 
When he lay dying, with all his monks around him, a draught 
was offered to him to drink. But before accepting it he 
asked to be given the Eucharistic Lord he had so ably de- 
fended all his days. He received the Sacred Species with 
profound devotion, and then taking the proffered draught in 
his hand, but without swallowing it, calmly expired. As he 
had lived, so did he die. 

Let us now review this narrative in the light of eleventh 
century history. 

Lanfranc was born in Pavia and received his carliest 
training there. That was a promising start in life. It gave 
him advantages parallel to those of a man born in London in 
the time of Elizabeth. Pavia was the capital of Lombardy::. 
it was the spring of a new and intense energy in European 
life, as well as a focus for the perdurable elements of Greek 
and Roman civilization which had long surrounded it. Just 
now it was struggling against the Saxon Emperors towards 
republican independence. The keen activity of the time 
would stimulate all the faculties of youth, the reconstructive 
tendencies would give them creative direction, the old-es- 
tablished traditions surviving would order them according to 
a proven ideal. It was in such an environment that Lanfranc 
won his first distinction as a lawyer. 

But the young man abandoned his legal profession and 
decided to travel. It is said he was in search of knowledge. 
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He evidently was in quest of something; how far he suc- 
ceeded in finding it the reader may judge for himself. First 
he visited the centres of learning in Italy. A widespread 
tradition associates his name with Bologna, where, about this 
time, be it observed, the study of Law was introduced from 
Northern Italy, and the life of the great medieval university 
initiated thereby. There is no record that Lanfranc visited 
Salerno, but the presumption that he did so seems well 
founded. It was a Lombard city with strong Greek tra- 
ditions, and therefore doubly akin to Pavia. Moreover, it was 
here that Italy was witnessing for the first time the romantic 
exploits of a young race destined to captivate the mind and 
heart of Christian Europe in the next century, and lead it to 
the triumphs (and triumphant failures) of the Middle Ages: 
the Normans of Normandy. 

Lanfranc must surely have made the acquaintance of this 
fascinating people during his wanderings in Italy, and pro- 
bably he even divined something of their destiny ; for nothing 
less than the conscious mission of an apostle could have taken 
his aspirations and accomplishments across the Alps, past 
Chartres and Tours and Paris, direct to an unknown, half- 
civilized corner of France. His biographer says he went 
to improve the sorry state of learning there. Certainly. 
the Normans were worth a teacher’s ambition. Already, in 
the short space of a century, these pagan sea-kings had 
assimilated Christianity, and with it French manners and 
language. And their introduction to civilization became the 
medieval renaissance; for it was their young blood that 
flowed in the veins of the new life: monasticism, scholas- 
ticism, chivalry and medieval art were all alike informed by 
their adventurous spirit and toned by their idealistic temper. 
And it is a fact, recognized by them in after-times, and ob- 
vious to us to-day, that it was Lanfranc who first deliberately 
directed their young enthusiasm into those channels and 
guided its early course along each one. Indeed we believe 
that a close attention to what he consciously and of set pur- 
pose achieved in this respect would reveal a personality at 
work influencing the whole subsequent civilization of Europe 
to a degree and with a success that would surprise modern 
historians, and according to an ideal that would mystify most 
of them. 

His influence on letters is generally acknowledged. From 
Avranches and Bec a wave of elegant Latinity spread over 
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France and England, and became the medium of cultured 
thought in monastic hall and university. In these two es- 
sentially medieval institutions, and in their characteristic 
studies—Scripture, Theology, Metaphysics and Law, Civil 
and Canon—there are traces of his initiative, as historians in 
many cases allow. 

His life and writings prove the important part he played 
in the monastic revival of the age; his creations at Bec and 
Caen bore each a large progeny, all stamped with his origi- 
nality in their rule, their studies, their buildings—their whole 
ideal and practice in a word. 

There are striking coincidences between his career and 
the rise of universities. These were developed upon two 
separate prototypes: Bologna and Paris. The former was de- 
scended from the old imperial schools, which had died out in 
the north but still continued south of the Alps. It was 
primarily an assemblage of students, with lay-masters of their 
own choice, and without acknowledged dependence upon any 
ecclesiastical authority. Its distinctive faculties were civil 
and canon law. Paris took up the new regime of Bec and 
Tours. It became the theological centre of Europe, es- 
sentially constituted of masters, and from the first directly. 
controlled by Rome. Corresponding to these facts we find 
the following in the life of Lanfranc: He visited Bologna as 
a student and brought with him a knowledge of the incipient 
science of law. He left Italy to humanize the Normans, but, 
being converted, dedicated himself to sacred science. His 
meditation on the Scriptures terminated in scientific Biblical 
work. His controversy on the Real Presence advanced the 
scientific study of Theology, and ran into Metaphysics. His 
science and practice of Law reappeared in a monastic Rule, 
and in the reconstitution of the English Church. More than 
this, Ivo, the first professor of Canon (as distinct from civil) 
Law at Bologna, had been his pupil at Bec; and Anselm, “ the 
Father of Scholasticism,’’ and indirectly the occasion of the 
celebrity of the Paris schools, was indebted to him, not merely 
for his learning and cast of thought, but for principles fun- 
damental to his mind and character. 

The conclusion hinted at here has been worked out in 
detail by a high authority on the period, but with regard to 
one only of the departments indicated. Asserting his belief 
“that had it not been for Lanfranc the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Normandy might have had no existence,” he later 
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adds: “ He gave the distinctive characteristics of Pavian 
art a new home, first in Normandy, then in England; but in 
doing so he enhanced them with the stamp of the whole of 
his original and aspiring genius.”! But we would go further 
than this: for “ Pavian art ” we would substitute “ traditions 
of Greco-Roman civilization surviving and revivified at 
Pavia ”; and for “ his original and aspiring genius ” we read 
“the old ideal, sublime yet practical, of the Church of 
Christ.” 

For that, and nothing less, was the secret of Lanfranc’s 
greatness, and the greatness of his age—the Spirit of Truth 
“ that reacheth from end to end, disposing all things power- 
fully and sweetly.” Under that spirit man and age rose 
through grade after grade of human development, until at 
last nature was crowned by grace. Thus was achieved a 
perfect work, true to nature, as we recognize by the natural 
fruits it bore—thorough manliness, healthy life, sane genius, 
splendid success; true also to grace, as we recognize by the 
spiritual refinement of those same natural fruits, sealed as they 
all were with the standard of the Cross—with Faith, and 
Obedience, and the Renunciation of all things present for an 
Ideal that is to come. 

We of the twentieth century are much exercised with 
certain problems which we call modern, and which ultimately 
are reducible to one: the art of making men. Upon some 
perfections of manliness and mankind we are all agreed; we 
admit the virtue of health and strength and gentleness, of 
order and efficiency and peace. But as to the whole man and 
the whole society we are hopelessly at variance; we quarrel 
about their ultimate analysis, and about the spirit which is 
their constructive principle. Could the world ever consent 
to look for wisdom in foolishness, it might learn much to-day 
from the study of our simple forefathers. When each of us 
shall have trained ourselves to manhood as thoroughly as Lan- 
franc did, then shall questions of general education and civi- 
lization quietly disappear; we shall have revived the Truce 
of God and brought it up to date. 


JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P. 


1 Martin Rule, M.A., Editor of Eadmer’s Life of Anselm (Rolls' Series) and Bio- 
grapher of the Saint, The whole of his article in the Dublin Review (Oct. 1881), from 
which the above is quoted, is a striking confirmation of the motif of this study. 


THE CAPITULATION. 


«In Manus Tuas!” 


I. 


BECAUSE I early turned to seek Thy Face, 

And saw my happiness was in Thy grace? 

Because I claimed, betimes, my lot and part 

In the great Hostel of Thy Sacred Heart? 

Nay! I am he that did Thy suit despise, 

Mocked at Thy messengers and slew Thy spies, 
Nor found it e'er too early, e'er too late 

To hug the things Thou wouldst have had me hate! 
Vain then Thy lurings, fruitless Thy commands! 
—'Tis by ¢#is road I come into Thy Hands! 


II. 


Thou knowst if oft my own were stretched to Thee, 
When not a stone's throw sundered Thee and me; 
When Thou wouldst still besiege my board and bed, 
And show the Breast where I could couch my head, 
And make me, daily, feel the silent stress 

Of Thy persistent dogged tenderness. 

Then, whenso’er it was my whim to turn, 

Thy priest would wait, Thy altar-candles burn,— 
Now, through strange straits and God-deserted strands, 
I toil—to yield myself into Thy Hands! 


III. 


That Thou mayest welcome me, like one of old, 
With fatling slain, rich robe, and ring of gold? 
Nay! Since transgression was so dear to me, 
Dear, in its turn, has grown its penalty, 

And, with my journey, still increased my trust 
That I should feel the scourge and taste the dust. 
What though Thy judgments, all with mercy blent, 
Plead with Thy Love to spare the penitent,— 
That Love, no less, my yearning understands— 
—Grant that l jall into Love’s ruthless Hands! 


G. M. HORT. 
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VII. THE ANIMA CHRISTI. 


ALTHOUGH the Anima Christi is found in most modern 
prayer-books, and although it has of late years received quasi- 
liturgical recognition by being included in the supplementary 
matter of the Roman Breviary, it would probably be rash to 
assume that all Catholic readers know it by heart. For that 
reason I set it down here side by side with a simple prose 
translation. The text is that indulgenced by Pius IX., Jan. 9, 
1854, and now alone in current use. The heading as here 
given still holds its ground in the most recent breviaries. 


ASPIRATIONS OF ST. IGNATIUS TO 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 


ASPIRATIONES S. IGNATII AD SS. 
REDEMPTOREM. 


Anima Christi, sanctifica me. 
Corpus Christi, salva me. 
Sanguis Christi, inebria me. 
Aqua lateris Christi, lava me. 


Passio Christi, conforta me. 

O bone Jesu, exaudi me. 

Intra tua vulnera absconde me. 
Ne permittas me separari a Te. 


Ab hoste maligno defende me. 
In hora mortis mea voca me; 
Et jube me venire ad Te. 

Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem Te 


In secula seculorum. Amen. 


Soul of Christ, sanctify me. 

Body of Christ, save me. 

Blood of Christ, inebriate me. 

Water from the side of Christ, wash 
me. 

Passion of Christ, strengthen me. 

O Good Jesus, hear me. 

Within Thy wounds hide me. 

Suffer me not to be parted from 
Thee. 

From the malignant foe defend me. 

At the hour of my death call me, 

And bid me come to Thee, . 

That with Thy saints I may praise 

hee 
For all eternity. Amen. 


The first point which naturally invites attention is the 


title, “Aspirations of St. Ignatius to our Most Holy 
Redeemer.” As stated above, this heading, which is com- 
monly found in the Breviaries printed twenty or thirty years 
ago, is still apparently retained in the new editio typica of 
Pope Pius X. Obviously no more authority attaches to this 
description of the Anima Christi as “ Aspirations of St. 
Ignatius " than is involved in many other attributions of 
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authorship appearing in the Breviary. The Athanasian Creed, 
or Quicungue vult, is certainly not the composition of St. 
Athanasius, though his name stands at the beginning of it. 
The Ze Deum has no just title to be known as the “ hymn 
of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine,” while as regards the 
patristic readings of the Office it is notorious that scores of 
these lessons have no connexion with the Fathers whose 
names are now prefixed to them.! Further, it is difficult to 
ascertain how far the freparatio and the Gratiarum Actio 
post AMlissam, though usually included in a priest’s Office 
book, can claim any official character. The Breviaries 
printed in the middle of the last century did not invariably 
contain this supplementary matter, and where the thanks- 
giving after Mass was inserted, we commonly find nothing 
more than what is authorized by the Roman Missal. This does 
not include the Anima Christi. None the less every copy 
which I have seen of the new editio typica of Pius X.’s 
Breviary, whether printed in Rome, Germany, France, or 
Belgium, now contains the Anima Christi in the Gratiarum 
Actio post Missam, and it is in each case described in the 
title as + Aspirations of St. Ignatius.’’ 

There would, then, have been ample justification for Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward if in a recent lecture at Boston he had ex- 
pressed himself as he was reported to have done in the news- 
papers, and had described the Anima Christi as “‘a prayer 
written by the Founder of the Jesuits.” But in view of Mr. 
Ward's plain statement in his Life of Cardinal Newman, the 
report must certainly be inaccurate. . There Mr. Ward tells 
us how the Cardinal quite at the end of his life exchanged 
“ words of sympathy and fellowship with an adherent of his 


™ Sce the list of these spurious extracts in the Appendix to the French 
translation of Dom Biiumer's History of the Breviary. 

* So far as I can make out, the Anima Christi is nowhere to be found either in 
the Preparation for Mass or Thanksgiving printed in the Missale Romanum, 
but it occurs under the heading of Gratiarum Actio post Missam in all the edi- 
tions of the Breviary which I have been able to consult subsequent to about 
1860. The earliest ‘* Office Books "’ containing it which I have so far met 
with are the Plantin texts for special seasons, for example, the volume for the 
Corpus Christi Office (Antwerp, 1756), and that for Pentecost (1760). The 
Anima Christi is not found in the Breviarium Romanum (Mechlin, Hanicq, 8ve. 
1843), nor in that printed at Rome (Salviucci 8vo. 1843); but in the gto. Edi- 
tion issued by Pustet in 1862 with all possible ecclesiastical approbations, it 
appears entitled as at present ‘‘ Aspirationes S. Ignatii ad SS. Redemptorem." 
Curiously enough in the editions of the Breviary issued by Pustet shortly be- 
fore the changes introduced by Pius X., the name of St. Ignatius had been 
left out before the Anima Christi, and it appeared simply as “ Aspirationes ad 


SS. Redemptorem,” but now in Pustet’s newest edition the old title has been 
restored. 
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own early Evangelical creed—Mr. Edwards—sending him his 
own translation of the ancient prayer used by St. Ignatius 
Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises.” This is an absolutely 
correct description of the Anima Christi, and Mr. Ward goes 
on to quote the Cardinal’s short letter of greeting in full, 
with its final clause, “ I shall venture to send you what I may 
call my Creed over leaf.” That the venerable nonagenarian 
after his unique religious experience should speak of these 
pious ejaculations as ‘“ my Creed ” is alone a remarkable and 
touching fact. But it is still more interesting to learn that 
the metrical translation, beginning “ Soul of Christ be my. 
salvation,” was Cardinal Newman’s own composition. So 
far as I can make out, it was first printed in Father Ambrose 
St. John’s translation of the Raccolta, 1857, where he speaks 
of it as having been contributed by “ a very dear friend.” + 
Moreover, Father John Pollen, S.J., tells me that at the 
Oratory School, Edgbaston, in his time, this translation of 
the Anima Christi was attached to a big crucifix in the public 
church so that it could easily be recited by those who knelt 
before it. The same translation without indication of author- 
ship is printed in the Birmingham Oratory Hymn-book, 1862 
and 1885. I reproduce it here with the heading under which 
Cardinal Newman sent it to Mr. Edwards: 


My Crren. 

Soul of Christ, be my sanctification; 
Body of Christ, be my salvation; 
Blood of Christ, fill all my veins; 
Water of Christ's side, wash out my stains; 
Passion of Christ, my comfort be; 
O good Jesu, listen to me: 
In Thy wounds I fain would hide, 
Ne’er to be parted from Thy side; 
Guard me, should the foe assail mc; 
Call me when my life shall fail me; 
Bid me come to Thee above 
With Thy saints to sing Thy love, 

World without end. Amen.?. 


But to return to the Breviary heading which describes 
this prayer as “aspirations of St. Ignatius,” there can be 


t The Raccolta, authorized translation by Ambrose St. John, of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri, Birmingham (London, 1857). Translator's Preface, 
» XIV. 
p 2 See Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, new impression, 
1913, Vol. II., p. 536. Although this translation is not included in any edition 
of the Verses on Various Occasions, I have no doubt that Mr. Ward must be 
right in stating positively that the rendering is Newman's. 
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no question that the founder of the Jesuits was not the author 
of it, though it is plain that it was very familiar to him as 
a devotional formula. To say the truth, if we study at all 
closely the allusions made to the Anima Christi in the 
Spiritual Exercises, we notice at once that the Saint takes 
it for granted that the prayer will be already known, like 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, and Salve Regina. In 
the earliest copies of the Exercises there is not even any 
attempt made to supply the text of the Anima Christi, which 
is very different from the course pursued in regard to the 
Sume Domine et suscipe and other incidental prayers of 
which the Saint was confessedly the author. Further it 
should, I think, in fairness be said that the more authoritative 
and competent of Jesuit writers have never claimed the 
authorship of the uima Christi for the founder of their 
Order. For example, the Bollandist, Father Pinius (1731), 
who contributed the Life of St. Ignatius Loyola to the 4cia 
Sanctorum, in the seventh volume for July, dismisses the 
matter curtly enough by saying that the prayer was already 
to be found in print when St. Ignatius was eight years old, 
and he quotes to this effect the translation of the older Life 
by Father Bartoli. Similarly Father Nakatenus, S.J., when 
including the Anima Christi in his famous compilation the 
Celeste Palmetum (1660), speaks of it simply as a prayer 
S. P. Ignatio olim familiaris, “ once familiar to our Holy 
Father Ignatius.” In modern times the two articles which 
have most clearly elucidated the history of the Anima Christi 
have both appeared in Jesuit periodicals, one by Father 
Baesten in the Précis Historigues of Brussels for 1883, the 
other by Father G. M. Dreves in the Stimmen aus 'Maria 
Laach for 1898. Further, Mgr. Battandier, when writing 
on the same subject in 1881 in the Revue de l Art Chretien, 
remarks, “the learned Jesuits whom I have consulted on the 
subject have unanimously told me that the tradition of the 
Society describes St. Ignatius not as the author but as the pro- 
pagator (vulgarisateur) of the prayer.” 

But if the devotional formula which we are discussing is 
older than the time of the founder of the Jesuits, to whom is its 
authorship to be assigned? A correspondent, writing in a 
recent number of The Tablet (March 27, 1915), says quite 
positively that it was composed by a Franciscan friar, and that 
it was in use before St. Ignatius was born. The latter part 


* Revue, 1881, p. 21. 
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of the statement is incontestably true, but I know of no re- 
liable evidence which supports the former. The only Fran- 
ciscan whose name seems to be connected with the Anima 
Christi is the Blessed Bernardino da Feltre. A modern bio- 
grapher, M. E. Flornoy, attributes the authorship to him, 
without a trace of misgiving, writing in the following terms: 


A prayer composed by Bernardino became popular and is 
still recited in our own day. Pius IX. by a decree issued in 
1854 has even attached indulgences to this beautiful formula 
of devotion. Some writers call it the prayer of St. Ignatius be- 
cause the Saint was fond of repeating it and recommended it 
for the use of the faithful, but Bernardino is undoubtedly its 
author (mats très certainement Bernardin en est Vauteur). He 
used to invite his Brothers to recite it after celebrating Mass. 
It is an outburst of faith and love in which the ardent soul of 
the Beato seems to live again.! 


Whereupon M. Flornoy quotes in Latin the whole text 
of the prayer as given above. This is not very convincing, 
and is disposed of by exactly the same argument which ren- 
ders it impossible that the prayer should have been written 
by St. Ignatius. Blessed Bernardino was born in 1439, and 
died in 1494. Now, the Anima Christi has been found, not 
in one or two, but in as many as a dozen or more manuscripts, 
which unquestionably date from the fourteenth century. 
There can be no question that the prayer is a good hundred 
years older than Bernardino’s time. The matter is so plain 
that I have not thought it worth while to try to trace the source 
of M. Flornoy’s confident assertion. The same statement is 
found in Père Léon's Auréole Séraphiqgue,? and possibly may 
have originated with the continuators of Wadding, but this 
I have not verified. 

A third suggested origin for the Anima Christi, attribut- 
ing its composition to Pope John XXII., brings us at least 
to an epoch which is in accord with the external conditions 
of the problem. The pontificate of John XXII. lasted from 
1316 to 1334, and no copy of the prayer has yet been dis- 
covered which can confidently be assigned to an earlier date. 
It would therefore be intrinsically quite possible that Pope 


t E. Flornoy, Le B. Bernardin da Feltre, in the Series “ Les Saints,” Paris, 
1897, p. 190. | | | , 

2 In the English adaptation of this work, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of 
the Three Orders of St. Francis, Taunton, 1886, this assertion is repeated. 
Vol. iii. p. 256. 


VOL. CXXV. GG 
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John should have wriiten it, but the evidence which would 
assign it to him seems to me exceedingly slight and of ab- 
solutely no value. With all respect for the high authority 
in questions of hymnology of the late Father G. M. Dreves, 
I venture to urge that the desire of bringing his researches to 
some positive result has led him to show much more favour 
to this wild suggestion than is in any way warranted by the 
facts.! Even as it is, Father Dreves presents the final outcome 
of his inquiry in very guarded terms: 


We must [he writes] content ourselves with this proposition. 
The Anima Christi originated in the first half of the fourteenth 
century; it was indulgenced by John XXII. in the year 1330, 
and was perhaps composed by himself. We have no evidence 
upon which to base the suggestion of any other authorship.? 


But before formulating this statement Father Dreves has 
assured his readers, with all the emphasis of spaced type, 
that “it is not too much to say that at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century John XXII. passed 
for the author of the Anima Christi.” 3 This seems to me 
to be distinctly an exaggeration, and though the learned 
writer speaks vaguely of a number of manuscripts which bear 
out his assertion, he specifies but one, and confirms it with a 
reference to a single printed Diurnal of the year 1511. In 
the face of the long list of Horae, etc., which mention the 
supposed indulgence of John XXII.—the terms of the grant 
itself vary most distractingly—without any reference to the 
authorship of the prayer, the very occasional introduction of 
a word like fecit or compilavit seems to me to have little 
significance. In any case these definite attributions are late 
in date, and so far as concerns any claims of John XXII. to 
have written the prayer, I am inclined to attach more im- 
portance to such a note as the following, which occurs in a 
British Museum manuscript. (Harleian 1260) of the four- 
teenth century : 4 


The Lord Pope John XXII. granted to all who are truly 
penitent and who have confessed their sins, if they say this prayer 
between the Elevation and the third Agnus Dei, three thousand 
days of indulgence as often as it be said; and subject to the 


t See his article ‘‘ Wer hat das Anima Christi verfasst?” in the Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, 1898, vol. liv., and especially pp. 498—502. 

2 Ibid. p. 502. 

3 Ibid. p. 500. 

4 The MS., according to Mr. Mearns, is of English execution, and may be 
dated about 1370. In the MS., of course, the rubric is in Latin. 
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same conditions he gave it to the King of France written in 
letters of gold. 


With one or two quite unimportant variations, to be 
noticed later, the text of the nima Christi, which follows this 
rubric, is identical with that now in use. Supposing that we 
could feel any confidence in the fact of the sending of this 
copy to the King of France, one would gladly admit that 
such an act favoured the presumption of papal authorship. 
Unfortunately, however, any serious study of the indulgence 
rubrics attached to formulz of devotion in the fifteenth or 
even the fourteenth century, soon produces a spirit of utter 
scepticism as to their value as historical sources. Father 
Dreves and Father Baesten, on their part, seem quite satis- 
fied from the unanimity with which the manuscripts agree 
in attributing to John XXII. some concession of indulgence 
for the Anima Christi that such a grant must really have 
been made by the Pope. It may be admitted, certainly, that 
the practice of attaching indulgences to the recitation of par- 
ticular prayers came into use about that time, and it may also 
be admitted that some of the statements which we find in our 
manuscripts are exceptionally definite and precise regard- 
ing the date of the indulgence granted for the Anima Christi. 
The following from a Vatican manuscript (Palatine 537) of 
the fifteenth century! is in this respect quite unusual: 


The Lord John XXII., Pope, in the fourteenth year of his 
pontificate granted to all as often as they say this prayer an in- 
dulgence for their deadly sins of three thousand days and for 
their venial sins of a thousand years, which same prayer was 
published at Avignon on Holy Thursday by the said Pope in the 
year of our Lord 1330. 


The text of the Anima Christi follows, agreeing closely 
with that of the English manuscript last quoted, and it must 
be owned that the fourteenth year of Pope John XXII. did 
coincide with A.D. 1330. From this it might be argued that 
the rubric copied some contemporary source, that the state- 
ment about the solemn publication on Maundy Thursday was 
therefore probably correct, and that this display of interest in 
the prayer constituted a presumption that the Pope was him- 

t A note in Der Katholik, Jan. 1904 (p. 80), calls the MS. fifteenth century, 
but Father Dreves describes it as of the fourteenth. 

* Dns johannes papa XXII pontificatus sui anno xiiij concessit omnibus 
tociens quociens dixerint hanc orationem de indulgentia peccatorum crimi- 


nalium tria millia dierum et de venialibus mille annos ; quæ oratio fuit publicata 
Avinioni die jovis sancta per dictum papam anno Dni MCCCXXX. 
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self the author. But so long as the actual grant of indulgence 
cannot be produced from the papal register argument on these 
lines is very unreliable. The one thing which is quite certain 
is that, apart from the mention of the name of John XXII., 
hardly any two of the indulgence rubrics agree, and that the 
amount of the indulgence varies from three hundred days to 
a thousand years. Moreover, there is another important point 
to be borne in mind. Just as certain famous wits are credited 
with all the unappropriated box mots, just as certain names 
in literature have fugitive pieces of all kinds fathered upon 
them, just as great conquerors or famous saints attract to them- 
selves in the sagas of the people innumerable legends which 
are without historical foundation, so there was undoubtedly a 
tendency in the middle ages to attribute all indulgences and 
devotional practices to a few well-known pontiffs. Pope John 
XXII. was one of these, and it needs but a slight acquaintance 
with the manuscript Horae and prayer-books of the fifteenth 
century to appreciate the fact that nearly half of the more or 
less apocryphal indulgences which one finds in such collec- 
tions were credited to him. Thus it was John XXI1., who was 
the reputed author of “the Sabbatine indulgence,” attached 
to the Carmelite scapular, and this privilege is supposed to 
have grown out of a vision of our Blessed Lady, of which he 
had been personally the recipient. It was John XXII. who 
was stated in many manuscripts to be the author of the little 
office of the Passion, beginning: Patris sapientia veritas 
divina, Deus homo captus est hora matutina, which devotion 
also he is supposed to have enriched with an indulgence.! 
It should, however, be mentioned at the same time that Popc 
Benedict XII., and also a certain Archbishop Ægidius, were 
equally credited with this little office. Again, to John XXII. 
was assigned the authorship of an indulgenced antiphon and 
prayer commemorative of Lazarus, Fremuit Jesus spiritu et 
turbavit semetipsum, etc., while a certain devotion to the Holy 
Face or Vernicle was still more widely attributed to him. Wit- 
ness, for example, the following rubric from a printed Horae 
of Sarum Use published in 1510: 


This prayer is made by our holy father the Pope John the 
XXII and he hath graunted unto all them that devoutely say this 
praiere beholdyng the gloriouse visage or vernacle of our Lord 


t See e.g. the British Museum MS. Addit. 37, 787, fol. 96 b. 
* Ibid. f. 69. Cf. MS. 80 of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, fol. 109. 
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V thousand dayes of pardon. And he that cannot saye this prayer 
let theym saye V Pater noster, V aves and a Credo 


SALVE SANCTA FACIES NOSTRI REDEMPTORIS &c.! 


Of course it is intrinsically possible that John XXII. may 
really have been the author of all these popular prayers (and 
others might be added to the list), for no evidence is forth- 
coming that they were older than his time, but in one or two 
instances, his name is attached to devotions which are un- 
doubtedly of much more ancient date. One instance of this 
kind is particularly interesting because the attribution is con- 
temporary and looks at first sight quite convincing. In a 
beautifully-illuminated little Horae of French workmanship, 
which once belonged to John Ruskin, and which is now MS. 
Addit. 36,684 in the British Museum, we find attached to the 
prayer O intemerata the following rubric: 


Ft l'an del incarnation que jhesus soffri passion mil iii ccc et 
xviij ans fist certe orison pape jehans et tant de fois que on le dira 
ccc jours de pardon on aura.? 


Now this manuscript is assigned by the Museum experts to 
the year I 330, in other words, to the period of the pontificate 
of John XXII. himself, nevertheless the plain statement of the 
rubric that Pope John composed the prayer and indulgenced 
it in 1318 is certainly quite incorrect so far as the question of 
authorship goes. The fact is that this formula, O intemerata, 
-which is very commonly ascribed to St. Edmund of Canter- 
bury, who died in 1240, is even older than St. Edmund, and 
goes back to the twelfth century. It must, therefore, be toler- 
ably obvious that we can place no reliance upon those few 
rubrics of much later date which attribute to Pope John XXII. 
the authorship of the Anima Christi. 

But that the invocations beloved by St. Ignatius and by 
Cardinal Newman belong, as already stated, to the epoch of 
the early Avignon Popes, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Two monuments in particular remain which securely attest 
both the antiquity of the prayer and its wide diffusion. Tak- 
ing the later of these two first in order, we are conducted far 
away to the south of Spain, to the city of Seville. In the 
wonderful old palace known as the Alcazar, which for some 
five hundred years had been the residence of the Moorish 
despots, the Kings of Castille and Leon, after the reconquest 


* Horae secundum usum Sarum, Paris, T. Kerver, 1510, 
2 MS. Addit. 36, 684, fol. 78. 
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of Andalusia, re-established themselves in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. About the year 1364, in the time of 
Pedro the Cruel, the palace of the Alcazar went through a 
thorough restoration. A very beautiful hall, which after- 
wards, from the redecoration of its ceiling in 1524, came 
to be known as the “ Hall of Charles V.,” was constructed by 
Moorish workmen, and its principal entrance offers a singu- 
larly beautiful specimen of their handicraft. But just as in 
Moorish art Arabic inscriptions are often introduced, so here 
in this magnificent doorway effective plaster mouldings, now 
somewhat injured by time, set out a long Christian inscription 
in beautifully formed Latin capitals. For a long time all 
details were hidden under the thick coats of whitewash, but 
about the year 1580 this was carefully removed, and the let- 
tering, so far as it was still legible, was restored to view. The 
inscription thus disclosed proved to be nothing less than a ver- 
sion of the Anima Christi, quite certainly recognizable, though 
many of the words seem to have been strangely distorted by 
the ignorance of the Moorish workmen. Here at any rate 
is the text as deciphered by Sefior Jose Gestoso y Perez, a 
Spanish antiquary of high distinction: 


MH ANIMA: CRISTE : SANCTIFICAME : CORPUS CRISTE : 
SALVAME : QU A TU: EST : CRISTUS LIBRAME: ACALAT: S: 
CRISTE : LAUAME : PASOS : CRISTE : CONFORTAME : OBENES : 
IHESUS : AUDE ME : INIPRIMITAS : SEPARARE : TE : APOSTOL : 
MADINO : DEFENDE ME.} 


From various archeological considerations it becomes 
practically certain that the year 1364 may be considered to 
date the construction and ornamentation of this doorway with 
all desirable exactitude. 

Turning now to central Europe at a still earlier epoch of 
the same century, we are able to point to clear evidence that 
the Anima Christi was in familiar use in the year 1344. At 
that time the celebrated mystic, Margaret Ebner, who lived 
in a convent near Dillingen, was keeping a sort of diary of 
her spiritual experiences for the benefit of her director, the 
Dominican Father, Henry of Nördlingen. At Christmastide 


in 1344 she has an entry which may be thus roughly para- 
phrased: 


Now do I desire with my whole heart that Thy pure truth, 
Lord Jesus Christ, may complete and develope and inform my 


t J. Gestoso y Perez, Sevilla monumental y artistica, Sevilla, 1889, Vol. i. 
PP. 356—357. Cf. Baestens, in the Precis Historiques, 1883. 
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life. I had read how long our Saviour was a denizen on earth 
that is to say twelve thousand four hundred and ten days and 
then an interior desire possessed me to make compensation for 
myself and for those I loved, for the days that I had wasted in 
living out of His truth, by repeating so many times the Pater 
noster for each day of His earthly life. And so I prayed re- 
citing at each fifty [Pater nosters] the prayer Anima Christi 
sanctifica me and I besought that from His holy sufferings I 
might gain strength to resist all evil that might befall me in 
thought in word or in deed.! 


A second reference to the Anima Christi follows a little 
further on, and other incidental allusions make it clear that 
the text which Margaret Ebner had before her was identical 
in substance with that which we know now. 

Apart from the (as they appear to me) untrustworthy 
rubrics connecting the prayer with Pope John XXII., this is 
the earliest mention of the Azima Christi which can be se- 
curely dated, and seeing that we find it here in a strongly 
Dominican atmosphere, there remains a certain probability 
that it may have had its origin among the Friars Preachers. 
The wide and rapid diffusion which is evidenced by the pro- 
venance of the Horae, etc., containing it, suggests the in- 
fluence of some popular religious Order, but on the other 
hand, I know of no other definite facts which would go to show 
that this rkythmus was specially familiar among the Domini- 
cans. The statement made in Za Journée dominicaine? that 
it was written by St. Thomas Aquinas must be accounted a 
pure guess as long as no verifiable references are produced in 
support of the theory. In fact, the same Journée dominicaine 
insinuates that the distinctively Dominican form of the prayer 
was one in which epithets were introduced, thus: 


Anima Christi sanctissima, sanctifica me 
Corpus Christi sacratissimum, salva me 
Sanguis Christi pretiosissime, inebria me 
Aqua lateris Christi purissima, lava me, &c. 


Now this is certainly not the form in which it was known to 
Margaret Ebner, nor, so far as I am aware, to any fourteenth 
century scribe who copied or translated it. It may be inter- 
esting to set down the text of the earliest translation now 


t See Ph. Strauch, Offenbarungen der Margaretta Ebner, Freiburg, 1882, 
pp. 80—83; and O. Kchrein in Der Katholik, 1898, ii. p. 119. 
2 La Journée dominicaine à l'usage des frères et des Sœurs du Tiers Ordre 


de la pénitence de St. Dominique, Paris, 1865, p. 308. 
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accessible. It is a Middle High German version of the 
fourteenth century which Dr. Kehrein has copied from a 
manuscript in the Abbey library of Engelberg, Switzerland. 
Those who read even a little German will at once perceive 
that it reproduces a text substantially identical with that now 
familiar to all: 


Diu sele Cristi heilige mich. 

Der licham Cristi behalte mich. 

Das bluot Cristi das trenke mich. 

Das wasser der siten Cristi das wesche mich. 
Das liden Cristi sterke mich. 

O guter Jhesu erhore mich. 

Und lasse mich von dir gescheiden nit. 
Vor dem bosen viende behut mich. 

Und setze mich zu dir, 

Das ich dich mit dinen hciligen engelen 
Lobe von ewen ze ewen. Amen.! 


All things considered, the Anima Christi seems to have 
preserved a remarkably pure text through the six centuries 
of its existence. Variants, of course, there are, the most not- 
able of which is the form of the concluding phrase: 


Et pone me juxta Te 
Ut cum angelis tuis laudem Te 


where we now read: 


Et jube me venire ad Te 
Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem Te 


but this variation is plainly of little importance. Insertions 
of additional clauses are also not uncommon. For example, 
after Passio Christi conforta me MS. Addit. 37,787 inserts: 
Mors Christi vivifica me (Death of Christ, give me life), and 
a sixteenth century manuscript written for Catherine de 
Medici interpolates Sudor vultus Christi virtuosissimi, sana 
me (Sweat of the most wonder-working face of Christ heal 
me).? Another insertion occasionally found in Amor Christi 
purifica me (Love of Christ purify me); and it should also 
be noticed that certain copies begin O anima Christi, etc. 
Of all the slight changes which have been introduced the most 

? Kehrein in Der Katholik, 1898, ii., p. 119. 

2 See Revue de PArt Chrétien, 1881, p. 21. This is found still earlier in the 
ee Lengres, Paris, Vostre, 1502. See Julian, Dict. of Hymnology, 


3 This Father Dreves quotes from an Italian manuscript, Stimmen, 1898, I, 
p- 503. 
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important is the addition of what is now the seventh line, 
Intra tua vulnera absconde me, which is apparently to be 
found in few of the earlier texts. We meet it almost for the 
first time in the Ortulus Anime of 1500,! and it is the form 
there printed which was familiar to St. Ignatius Loyola and 
is now indulgenced and inserted in our Breviaries. 

In conclusion I am tempted to suggest that it is matter 
for regret that in the official Manual of Prayers for Congre- 
gational Use drawn up by the English Hierarchy in 1886, 
the Anima Christi is not included. While this collection 
contains such unusual devotions as the “Mysteries of the Holy 
Childhood,” and the “ Seven Offerings of the Precious Blood,” 
etc., it seems somewhat perverse to omit a prayer, still in 
common use, which was familiar to our English forefathers 
before the Reformation, and which breathes so pure a spirit 
of medizval simplicity and devotion. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


t Printed at Strassburg in 1500 by Johann Griininger, fol. clxix. b. Sce 
Julian, Dictionary of Hyimnology, 2nd Edn., p. 1,605. 


The Saints from without and within. 


SINCE the days of the Oxford Movement it has been the 
fashion for non-Catholics to write the Lives of the Saints. 
Some of these Lives are charming—some the reverse ; but with 
few exceptions they have one characteristic in common—they 
bear the stamp of having been written from without and 
not from within. 

It may be interesting to note wherein the differences lie. 
Perhaps the most important one is that the writer from with- 
out seems to have a certain lack of reverence for his subject. 
He is hail-fellow-well-met with the Saints—even with the 
Apostles. He gives it to be understood (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) that, if he had been present at certain important 
moments in “Pauls” career and could have helped him 
with his advice, things would certainly have turned out better 
than they did. He “regrets” that such and such a Saint 
should have taken such and such a line of action. ‘ We can- 
not approve him in this,” he remarks judicially. He seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the Saints were seeking the ap- 
proval of God, and cared little for that of men. Again, he 
objects to mortification, especially if carried to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and usually stigmatizes it as folly. The 
miraculous sticks in his throat: he apologizes for it and tries 
to explain it away. The higher states of prayer are to him a 
stumbling-block, while visions are usually the outcome of 
imagination, hysteria, or starvation. 

All these characteristics are clearly to be seen in a series 
of Lives of the Saints (in sixteen volumes) written by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, a writer of some note on many sub- 
jects. This series, which is to be had at most free libraries 
and may be assumed to be the standard Anglican work upon 
the subject, purports to be (in the publisher's notice at least) 
for Anglican and Roman Catholics alike! Although the 
work contains laudatory biographies of some Jesuit Saints, 
and the author is doing his best—in the earlier volumes at 
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least—to approach the matter from a Catholic standpoint, 
these Lives are obviously written from without. Let the 
Saint be a Christian martyr, a hard-working missionary, or 
a straightforward “good man,” and the author will have 
nothing but praise for him. But let his life contain an ele- 
ment of the miraculous, let his saintship be anything out 
of the ordinary run, and Mr. Baring-Gould is out of sym- 
pathy with him at once. Miraculous events are usually 
preceded by some such clause as “ It is pretended that,” 
while the higher states of prayer are generally dismissed 
as hysteria. 

Let anyone who is interested in the subject contrast the 
lives of St. Joseph of Cupertino and St. Catherine of Genoa as 
written by Ernest Hello in that most charming of books 
Phystonomies de Saints t with those of the same two Saints in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Zives of the Saints (September volume). 

M. Hello is at home with the Saints. His sketches— 
“ physionomies,” as he so aptly calls them—are drawn with 
a luminous pencil. He has faith and intuition. He writes 
from within. 

The writer from without, on the other hand, is obviously 
both puzzled and disgusted with the Saints in question. From 
a natural point of view many incidents in their lives are in- 
comprehensible, and it is difficult for the non-Catholic to take 
any other. His mental attitude is clearly shown in the note 
on ecstasies affixed to the Life of St. Joseph of Cupertino, 
from which I quote the following: 


At Protestant Dissenting Revivals similar extraordinary leaps 
and dances are not infrequent. The Jumpers and Shakers take 
their name from these nervous hysterical capers. . . . Inall 
seriousness the Bull of Canonisation of St. Thomas of, Vil- 
lanova related that he remained for twelve hours in mid-air. 
Maria d’Agreda was made a public exhibition of suspended in 
the air in her convent at Burgos. I have seen the thing done at 
a show at a fair. It is an optical delusion contrived by means 
of looking-glasses. . . . All this sort of stuff is discussed in 
a silly book, Za Stigmatisation, by Dr. A. Imbert-Gourbeyre, 
also by M. J. Ribet, Za Mystique Divine. 


Mr. Baring-Gould is probably not aware that “ all this 
sort of stuff ” has been discussed by many other writers— 
that there exists, in fact, a whole bibliography on the sub- 


1 Phystonomies de Saints. Ernest Hello. Librarie Academique. Perrin et Cie. 
Paris. Partially translated in Studies in Saintship. Methuen, 
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ject. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross have written on 
it very fully, after having themselves experienced the same 
phenomena; and some of the ablest theologians of the Church 
have given it their deepest study. Nor is that all. Had 
Mr. Baring-Gould taken ordinary pains to qualify himself 
for writing on the miracles of the Catholic Saints, he 
would have known of the exacting character of the judicial 
process! through which, especially since the days of Urban 
VIII., the miracles ascribed to the Saints have in all 
cases had to pass, before acceptance as grounds for their 
canonization. For instance, the miracles of levitation as- 
cribed by many eye-witnesses to St. Joseph a Cupertino 
(to speak of him only) were thus investigated in the days 
when Prospero Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., was 
Promotor Fidei. Of this case Benedict XIV. says, in his 
De Canonisatione Sanctorum (Tom. iii. lib. 49, § 9), “Whilst 
I was Promotor Fidei the cause of the Venerable Servant of 
God Joseph a Cupertino was discussed before the Congrega- 
tion of Rites . . . . in which eye-witnesses, whose tes- 
timony was beyond suspicion, spoke to the facts of the most 
celebrated elevations from the ground and marvellous flights 
of this servant of God.” Among these eye-witnesses, whose 
testimony was beyond suspicion, was Urban VIII., of whom 
it was proved in the course of the Apostolic Process, that 
one of these levitations took place in his presence, and that 
when this happened Urban had said to the Franciscan General, 
that, “ if Joseph were to die during my Pontificate I should 
myself bear testimony to this fact.” (See Bollandists, Acta 
Sanctorum for Sept. 18). But perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould 
will say that St. Joseph and his Superior brought with them 
their looking-glasses, and Urban VIII. was too obtuse to 
see through the fraud. 

The practice of great austerities is considered by Mr. 
Baring-Gould as suspicious, if not silly. He ends a list of 
those practised by St. Louis Bertrand by assuring his readers 
that the Saint had “ some common sense,” and proved it by 
his judicious treatment of novices suffering from scruples. 

For St. Francis of Sales he has much sympathy, and 
writes of him with appreciation. He is careful to inform his 
readers, however, that there exist different opinions as to 
the sanctity of the great Bishop of Geneva. A Protestant 


_ * For a summary account of this judicial process see the article on “ Eccle- 
siastical Miracles ” in Tug Montu for March, 191s. 
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writer who has lately written his Life, he tells us, has decided 
that he was certainly no saint, since he addressed one of his 
penitents in a letter of direction as “ dear girl of my heart "| 
We can only hope that this original translation of “ chère 
fille de mon coeur” was owing to the Protestant author’s 
limited acquaintance with the French language rather than 
wilful misrepresentation. In any case the reputation of St. 
Francis will in all probability survive the aspersion. 

Of St. Hildegarde, Mr. Baring-Gould tells us that “ no 
one ever approached her without receiving a rap over the 
knuckles.” He has small sympathy with her or with her great 
contemporary St. Bernard, at whose preaching, he tells us, 
she took fire, “ exhorted and prophesied, and contributed 
not a little towards the sending to humiliation and death 
the thousands of Germans who started on that most unfor- 
tunate and disgraceful of all Crusades.” 

We are again irresistibly reminded of the charming 
sketch of St. Bernard and his dealings with St. Hildegarde 
and Abelard as set forth by M. Hello with so much under- 
standing and sympathy in his “ Physionomies.” 

For St. Teresa the writer from without has scant praise 
and less understanding. 

“ The proper treatment of such a case,” he writes—hce is 

alluding to the illness that nearly cost the Saint her life— 
“ would have been to make her get up and go about her active 
duties. But as has been already said, hysterical disorders 
were not then understood. . . . Towards Easter, pro- 
bably getting tired of being at home, she fancied herself 
better, and accordingly lost her aches and returned to her con- 
vent, but her hysteria continued for two more years till 1539, 
when she imagined she was cured by invoking St. Joseph, 
her hysteria at that time taking another direction. 
She was perpetually changing her confessors and was by no 
means satisfied with the directions they gave her unless they 
chimed in with her own convictions. . . . Her hysteria 
now took a new form. It developed a condition of ecstasy 
and vision which was very extraordinary.” 

It is refreshing after this to turn to a writer from within, 
namely, Monsignor Benson, who, in his Preface to the life of 
the Saint by Lady Lovat, says: 


Saint Teresa as a wise steward of spiritual experience is per- 
fectly fearless in what she brings out of her storehouse. God is 
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a kind of " globe ’’: He is also her Spouse: He is also a sort of 
darkness. All this, of course, appears like hysterical raving to 
those minds that sedulously confine themselves to material phe- 
nomena and judge of a thing’s reality according to its approxima- 
tion to inert matter. . . . The fact is that St. Teresa, like 
every real genius is a perfectly balanced personality. 

She has found out by the aid of grace acting upon a sclect 
nature, that there is but one thing in the world really worth pur- 
suing—the knowledge of God . . . . and that it develops 
rather than retards the administration of even the most practical 
concerns. 


The bewilderment of the writer from without when con- 
fronted with the life of St. John of the Cross can be easily 
imagined. 

Mr. Baring-Gould tells us that this Saint's great ambi- 
tion was “ to be miserable,” which is certainly a quaint way 
of expressing his love of the Cross. 

“ It is to be regretted,” he continues, “ that St. John of 
the Cross should have encouraged instead of checking that 
sentimental love of Christ in the breast of nuns which has 
run in hysterical persons to such dangerous lengths.” 

Of Blessed Margaret Mary, whom he certainly would in- 
clude in the above category, together with such Saints as St. 
Gertrude, St. Teresa, and St. Catherine of Siena, he thor- 
oughly disapproves. Of the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
he gives the following account: 

“ She (Blessed Margaret Mary) believed she saw Our 
Lord appear to her, and assure her that He loved the world 
in general with the greatest fervour, but her own self in par- 
ticular: she thought that He took her heart and plunged it 
into His own, which was like a furnace of fire, and returned 
it to her blazing. This vision was after a while accepted 
and originated the festival of the Sacred Heart ”! 

St. Francis Xavier does not meet with the justice that 
this writer from without usually metes out to the successful 
missionary, but that is owing to an episode in his early career 
which causes Mr. Baring-Gould to look upon him with mis- 
trust. He sucked the wounds of the sick in the hospital at 
Venice. 

Mr. Baring-Gould is evidently ignorant of the fact that 
this practice, which he stigmatizes as “ filthy and disgusting,” 
was considered in the Middle Ages to be a specific remedy 
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for ulcerated wounds. It was therefore an heroic act of 
charity no less than an heroic act of mortification. The only 
difficulty was that few men were found courageous and de- 
voted enough to put it into practice, but it was the opportunity 
of the Saints. The writer informs his readers further that 
anyone “ who wants to have his stomach turned ” can read 
of the operation in several Lives of the Saint, that by Father 
Coleridge in particular. The writer from within, however, 
knows that Catholic stomachs are not so easily turned, and 
gives his readers credit for bearing to read of what the Saints 
could bear to do. 

Perhaps after all the greatest distinction between the 
writer from without and the writer from within is this. To 
the writer from within the Saints are friends—above poor 
human nature yet of it, part of his glorious heritage; while 
to the writer from without they would almost seem—in some 
cases at least—to partake of the nature of an alien and an 
enemy. 

S.E.S. 


A Village Symphony. 


Why was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 
Browning. 


eta 


I. 
DISCORD. 


Miss MARY MARLOW was distinctly down in the dumps. Her 
account—what there was of it—was slightly, and unaccount- 
ably, overdrawn at the Bank, Tucker’s Bank, “ up the street ” 
at Peddington; her work—the financial results of painted 
postcards and knitted miscellanea are seldom dazzling— 
failed miserably to restore the balance; and her faith—Miss 
Mary informed herself stoically one must learn to live with- 
out faith. Faith, for people in her position, was a luxury, 
perilously near to “ believing what you knew wasn’t true.” 

She was down, fathoms deep, in the dumps. 

It was a dumpish sort of day in mid-February. A rain 
of resolved pessimism blurred the diamond-paned windows 
which, on sunny days, were among Miss Mary’s chief ar- 
tistic delights. She often forgot the limitations of her in- 
come and the harassments of her lot when she looked out 
through those charming stone-mullioned window-frames with 
which some beauty-loving medizval builder had furnished 
her altogether charming room. There were two windows, 
facing west and south, so that she could command the sunsets 
and escape the eastern blasts. 

Both considerations weighed with Miss Mary. 

But to-day there was no prospect of a sunset. Even the 
blacksmith’s forge over the way showed from within its cav- 
ernous darkness, no leaping, lovely gleam of cheerful fire. 
The ancient church tower, seen from her western window, 
brooded in melancholy stateliness over a depressed and drip- 
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ping Peddington; cobbled pavements, thatched roofs, one 
dejected foot-passenger—all in a dismal monotone of grey. 

And Susan Thomas in a temper in the kitchen. 

That, really, was the fundamental discord in the general 
harmonic disturbance at the Corner House. Miss Mary, 
every fibre of her nervous, neat little body quivering with 
unexpressed resentment, heard in her mind, as she gripped 
the arms of her small, chintz-covered chair, a voice which 
denounced Susan Thomas as “an impudent creature.” 

It was not a voice which made for righteousness or peace. 
Miss Mary’s dignity and affection were both outraged there- 
by. Yet it continued to make itself heard, loudly and in- 
sistently. “Impudent creature,” shouted Miss Mary's 
leashed-in mind, concentrating all its disturbed forces on that 
particular point of domestic management whereon her judg- 
ment and Susan Thomas’s had come into violent and not ex- 
ceptional collision. 

_ The collision was precipitated by the “ turning-out day” 
crisis, that rock upon which so many domestic ships flounder. 
In a moment of genial after-breakfast expansion, Susan had 
suddenly remembered the imminent weekly devastation of 
Miss Mary’s sitting-room, Miss Mary herself simultaneously 
realizing the particular inconvenience thus occasioned. Hence, 
before either realized it was going to, the inevitable had hap- 
pened again. A quiveringly-restrained mistress in the “ un- 
done ” sitting-room and a quite unrestrained maid “out at 
the back’’ were giving each other notice once more. 

Peddington, that portion of the community which pos- 
sessed a sense of humour, enjoyed the comedy of mutual en- 
durance mistress and maid, if either might be so designated, 
constantly presented. Once a month, at least, they in- 
wardly, if not outwardly, gave each other notice, and within 
a day, often an hour, the psychological barometer of the 
Corner House registered precisely the same condition of tem- 
porary equilibrium as before. The one condition that baro- 
meter never registered was a monotonously-preserved calm. 

Yet what unbreakable links bound together the excellent- 
hearted, unevenly-balanced pair. Each was so necessary to 
the other, as each so well knew, even when in moments of 
acute aggravation repudiating the knowledge. 

Since those nursery-days when Susan’s ruthlessly-pene- 
trating hand had unravelled so many childish tangles, hers 
had seemed the hand destined to cut through an increasing 
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number of Mary’s mundane knots. Who, indeed, would have 
cooked and washed, and scrubbed and “turned out” and 
“felt for” her like Susan? 

Peddington had shaken its head, its feminine head, and 
found the topic a quite thrilling variation on crochet pat- 
terns and the latest irregularity in maternity cases, when it 
discussed over tea and manchets the surprising disclosures 
of James Marlow’s will. For the pious little banker, who 
managed with unimpeachable probity Peddington’s money 
affairs, and entirely mismanaged his own, including Mary’s, 
had left his only daughter, at his death, with barely enough 
to keep body and soul uncomfortably together, though, mer- 
cifully, a permanent roof under which to carry on the pro- 
cess. Peddington wondered what Mary, poor, dear girl, was 
going to do? l 

Susan Thomas, standing at the tub in her cottage out- 
house, where she recklessly lathered the little township’s best 
pillow-cases, before, with equally unconsidered energy, gof- 
fering its frills, did more than “ wonder.” She applied her- 
self with characteristic directness to a practical solution of 
the problem. 

“Clean grates an’ moil over washin’,” reflected Susan, 
“she never can’t, brought up select and comfortable as she’ve 
always bin, and like her to I shouldn’t. Pay for a help out o' 
what she’s bin left, tidden likely she can, neither. A turble 
muddle I knowed the dear old gentleman ud make of it, 
holy readin’ at all hours an’ no head for speculatin’ on’s 
shoulders. Many’s the time dear missus, when she were alive, 
have said a word to me as showed what she were fearing, 
and now Miss Mary’s all alone—I wonder. .. .?” 

Susan Thomas, in her beaded Sunday cape and spangly 
black bonnet, with the pink rose nodding over the brim, made 
a call on Miss Mary that very afternoon, and with delicate 
diplomacy unfolded a scheme. 

The bright, black eyes under the gay bonnet brim, the 
hard, capable, soap-wrinkled hands, the garrulous, tender 
tongue were a comfort to Mary in her loneline:s and grief. 

“Now if you could see your way to it, Miss Mary dear, 
there’s beautiful back premises up to Corner House. . . . I 
could still kip on a bit o’ fine washin’—Miss Ainsworth ud 
never like Court House pilla slips rubbed out by Jane Gunter 
—and to cook two dinners tidden a bit more trouble than 
one. ’*Iwouldn’t cost you nothin’, and a lot better for me 
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than that old cottage (but Susan loved it dearly), where re- 
pairs I never can’t get done, try kow I may.” 

“But Susan . . . it wouldn’t be fair . . . my income 

I couldn’t afford to pay you proper wages . . .”’ 

“Law, Miss Mary, what’s incomes and wages between you 
and me, as the sayin’ is?” (The black eyes were suspici- 
ously bright and shining.) “ Haven’t I brushed out your 
curls in this very room scores o’ times, and turble impatient 
over the tangles you often was. . . . You sleep on it to- 
night, and to-morrow I'll look in to Corner House. Scrubbed 
out must be from top to toe an’ paint washed an’ ceilins 
whited, and no time to lose if we're to move in next wik.” 

Next week they moved, and the comedy of mutual en- 
durance began its run. This morning’s act, however, was 
destined to end in a manner unforeseen and weighted with 
far-reaching consequences. 

The Worcester saucer brought about the dénouement. 
Washing breakfast things with lacerated feelings and an un- 
leashed tongue (expression was the primal necessity with 
Susan, listeners incidental merely), a precious morsel of pro- 
voking fragility came to pieces in her hands. Susan 
Thomas's mental compass veered violently in an opposite 
direction. 

“That there blessed thing! The last o’ dear missus’ 
set! What Miss Mary do-value more’n all! Though redik- 
lus,” she further reflected, matching with suddenly acquired 
mildness the tragically-severed halves; “ rediklus to have that 
there saucer for breakfast at all! . . . Getit rivetted, course 
I shall; old Towser’ll make it so’s you can’t see no joins, an’ 
apologize for that nor nothing else I shan't! Break things 
will, an’ me so busy not knowin’ which way to turn, as the 
sayin’ is, through turnin’ out me bedrooms when ‘tis day for 
sittin’ room an’ no consideration shown . . . I'll pop round 
to Towser’s this afternoon. Poor old chap, he'll be glad o’ 
the job . . . Or p’raps I’ll get it in just before servin’ up. 
Curried eggs that’s what I’ll give her. She likes ’em—and 
a lemon cheesecake—that curd wants usin’ up; she enjoys a 
lemon cheesecake. That’s what she shall have. . . . Course 
I never meant it if I did call her in me mind—yes, ‘cat’ I 
said in me mind, meanin’ Miss Mary! Nasty backbitin’ 
tongue I’ve got!”’ 
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II. 
THE PAUSE PROLONGED. 


(1) 

The same stolid, sleepy, heavily-picturesque old place! 
There it was down in the hollow, not changed by a stone since 
last he'd seen 1t—how many years ago? John Patterson really 
couldn't be certain. Since his mother’s death, the Priory 
Farm had held nothing for John he greatly cared to make 
a long journey to see. He had never taken to farming ;. 
the “soil” turned into a prosaic means of livelihood bored 
him, and the incidental attractions of killing things were 
quite insufficiently attractive. Tom might look after the 
Priory. For himself, there was the architect’s office in 
London to look after when his partner was away. And 
when that able and rather painfully energetic co-worker was 
in town, John often took himself out of it. His brain worked, 
best in an atmosphere where work was not thrust too noisily 
into the foreground. 

The fragrance and colour of Italy he found to be a plea- 
sant escape from an English February, and, as he often 
quietly insisted, a fortnight in Italy did more to enlighten 
one’s architectural ideas than years of study in a country 
possessing none. 

John had just returned from such a fortnight spent at a 
little fishing village on the western coast, which, since its 
discovery, he found himself often re-visiting. He liked the 
ancient fern-grown grey walls with the roses and pink ger- 
aniums tumbling over them; the beauty of green contrasts, 
olive and ilex and lemon-trees; the unspeakable sky, the smil- 
ing sea, the everlasting and ever-present warm vividness of 
it all. Oh! zot “to be in England,” this drizzly February, 
“now” | 

And why, under Heaven, hadn't he sent in his watch by 
a farm-boy instead of tramping into Peddington himself? 
And why had the confounded thing stopped so unaccount- 
ably? English climate, no doubt, on top of Italy’s! What 
watch wouldn’t sulk under it? 

Which turn should he take out of the four lavishly pre-. 
sented to him for choice with the substantial wooden sign- 
post between them? Peddington must be looking up. The 
names were actually readable and the paint clean, though that 
added nothing to the artistic value of the picture. Too gar-. 
ishly fresh paint detracted from its mellowness. 
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“PEDDINGTON— 1} mls,” if he took Buddon Lane. 
Inches deep in mud, but the high banks were green even 
now with holly and hart’s tongue, and that glint a little 
way down meant gorse in bloom. It would be good to 
smell the gorse, and was that a robin singing? Yes, there he 
was, his quivering breast a spot of poignant colour, piping 
away on the crazy, lichened, old gate. 

Buddon Lane would do. He'd come out on Pilgrim 
Street and pass . . . the Corner House. 

So she was there still—with Susan Thomas; overflow- 
ing, ever-scrubbing Susan, Mary's childhood’s nurse, who 
used to come to the Bank to help with the cooking an festive 
occasions—her lemon cheese-cakes were famous. John fell 
to recalling a particular supper-party he had attended on 
that New Year’s Eve destined to be the last one in the old 
home—Mary sweet and gay, as always, but . . . provoking! 
No getting her alone that night to say what he wanted to 
say. She wouldn't help him one bit. 

He was glad she 4ad Susan with her to do the scrubbing. 
Obviously, she couldn't do that; nor need she be living, on 
tuppence halfpenny a week probably, Tom said, at the Corner 
House, subject to the explosiveness of poor old Susan. She 
had a will of her own, too, Mary, and Susan’s was proverbial. 
How in the world did they manage it all between them? 

The Corner House was always dainty, Edith informed 
him (How much did Edith guess?), and never the slightest 
appearance of starvation; but—John was aware of a sudden 
unreasonably fierce desire to stalk into the larder and see 
what the household dined upon to-day. ... Well: he 
would never be guilty of the crime of leaving an only daugh- 
ter and a lonely woman in the world unprovided for, any- 
way. His many sins and carelessnesses would never include 
that ! 

John Patterson, Bachelor, on the un-sunny side of forty, 
smiled grimly to himself at the ironic suggestion as he leaned 
over the top of the time-worn gate and extracted a particu- 
lar cigarette from its own very particular and venerable case. 

The robin had flashed into a holly bush, but he lingered, 
surveying the intruder into his lane with bright and not un- 
friendly eyes. (Hedidn’t look the gun-carrying sort.) Then 
he selected a little snatchy thing from his repertoire—sad as 
death and sweet as love—sang it twice, once for the intruder, 
and again because he enjoyed it for himself, and flew into 
what his instinct divined to be coming sunshine. 
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John Patterson turned his head in the direction whence 
the music had come. 

“Know all about things,” he puffed to himself, “ those 
little beggars. Glad I chose Buddon Lane. . . . So it’s 
Susan Thomas and next to nothing a week rather than . . .” 

She might have answered his letter by a word, but per- 
haps she judged silence to be the least hurtful answer. It 
wasn’t, as a matter of fact. When was ever silence unhurtful 
when love listened? . . . He was in Scotland, he remem- 
bered, at the time the old man died, and he had written— 
half a dozen words and stuck into the envelope a bit of bog 
myrtle. Sentimental ass that he was, even then! ... He 
had thought she mst understand. Mary was so quick at 
understanding. There was never any other woman in the 
world like Mary for that! Even when they were boy and 
girl together it was all the same. He had never had to jaw 
—with Mary. 

Bog myrtle! Scottish asphodel! He had come across 
the meaning in the little old Language of Flowers she 
had given him pn his twenty-first birthday, with a glance 
from her dark eyes half fun, half—was it something more? 
And then in Scotland, when he heard the sad news, he had 
found with great searchings a bit of the bog plant. Scottish 


asphodel! “Death” and “regret,” and—he had always 
wanted Mary’s “love,” but never been sure enough to ask 
boldly for it. . . . Five years since he had seen her. She 


couldn't be less than five and thirty now, and obviously she 
preferred—Susan Thomas! 

. . . John Patterson set out for Pilgrim Street, and, such 
was his destiny that morning, met on the cobbled pavement, 
outside Benjamin Towser’s old and very curious shop, one 
somewhat embracive subject of his thoughts. 


(2) 


“ Well, my blessed! (Why, if tidden surely Mr. John! 
Now I do feel glad to see you, Mr. John, and only this very 
mortal mornin’ I was sayin’ to Miss Mary, but, there, ’tisn’t 
for me to be repeatin’, but glad she'll be, too, I’ll be bound. 
Now do’ee drop in to Corner House, Mr. John. You'll be 
just in time for a bit o’ lunch, and though tidden game nor 


poultry we can offer you, but meat you never was fond 
of ——”’ 
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““Couldn’t possibly be lemon cheese-cake, could it, 
Susan?” 

“Now Mr. John! You will have your joke, as always, 
but however come you to say that? For lemon cheese-cake 
I said to meself Miss Mary ud like and in oven 'tis this very 
~ minute and hurry back I must or burned to a cinder ’twill 
be. I just popped out to get a bit o’ china rivetted and Mr. 
Towser hedo . . . Was you goin’ in, Mr. John?” 

“ Watch, Susan... .” 

(Two words were as much as you could ever hope for 
and lucky to secure those, John knew.) 

“ Oh, well, watch he’ll do just so well’s china. You'll find 
the old chap just the same, Mr. John, not changed a hair. 
China or watches, ’tis all one to him and most beautiful work 
and takes a mort o’ trouble. And how’s Mrs. Patterson up 
to Priory and the young ladies and the little boys? Surely 
tidden London you've come out of and you so brown's a berry, 
and don’t you be longer’n half-an-hour though ’tis poor fare 
we've got to offer you, and just fancy you remembering my 
cheese-cakes and hurry back I must . . .” 

John smiled responses, lifting his cap (always so polite, 
Mr. John! ), as he watched the retreating figure bustling 
down the three steps that dropped from the pavement to the 
road, 

A murmurous echo continued to reach him as he turned 
and entered the tiny establishment where, behind his green 
window curtain, Benjamin Towser, watchmaker and artist in 
ceramic re-creation, found life absorbing and full. 


III. 
HARMONY. 


(1) 

Miss Mary glanced at her miniature time-piece, which 
announced one quarter to noon, and from that to the calendar 
hanging above her bureau, which Felicia Ainsworth of the 
Court House had sent her at Christmas. 

Felicia did her Christmas shopping in Regent Street, 
which most other Peddington ladies found impossible and 
considered undesirable. 

(“ Bound as they are by so many family links to many 
of us, I think, dear, we should patronize, as far as possible, 
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our local tradesmen.” But the exact link binding the lis- 
tener was one she preferred to ignore.) 

Miss Mary’s calendar, an artistic and philosophic effort 
in nankin blue and white, informed the reader that: 

“The two qualities we should keep with us in our jour- 
ney through a world where it seems that so much must be 
dark, are a certain rich fiery essence, a glowing ardour of 
spirit, and a mind of lofty temper, athirst for all that is noble 
and beautiful.” 

“ I wonder how he managed it?” thought Mary. ‘ Prob- 
ably, being a man, he hadn’t a Susan Thomas and turning- 
out complications to ruffle the lofty temper of his mind! 
The ‘rich and fiery essence’ is all right. Nothing 
could be richer in its fieriness than Susan this morn- 
ing. And—oh, dear! how she does make me tremble when 
she gets impudent. I haven’t stopped yet—inside.” 

She transferred herself to a seat opposite the window 
(in case there should come a gleam), and resolutely con- 
tinued her work, a garment of fascinating smallness, in brown, 
for the smallest and the latest of the Priory boys. 

“ His darling legs! How jolly they'll look init! Some 
nice spring day soon Edith will be bringing him in to see 
me. . . . Why, I do believe that zs a gleam?” 

It was. 

Glancing on the knitting-needles, bringing out the ruddi- 
ness of the brown wool, throwing a delicious tracery of 
shadows right across the floor, came the sunbeam—a Febru- 
ary sunbeam, clear and sweet after rain. 

Mary lifted her head. It had touched the old church 
tower. Oh, the magic of the sunlight! It was worth having 
started the day so drizzingly to watch it work. Lovely, that 
warm emerging brown of the stone and the thatches! ‘The 
great weather-cock sparkled gold against the spreading blue, 
and—actually—the lilac-bush against her garden wall was 
budding. Tiny gems of palest, glistening green shone on 
each black little twig. 

“. . , Athirst for all that is noble and beautiful .. . 
in a world where so much must be dark . . .” 

Ah, she was thirsty, thirsty for noble and beautiful 
things; and the world was often dark and—lonely. And 
discords like this morning’s were vulgarizing hindrances to 
all noble and beautiful thoughts and feelings. 

Well, if she made haste—and sat in the sunbeam for cheer 
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—she could just finish this garment for Teddy this morn- 
ing. That would be something attempted, done, and— 
earned. She hated taking money from Edith, but money 
she must get somehow. . . . She hoped—she did hope— 
John didn’t know she eked out a livelihood by knitting gar- 
ments for Tom’s and Edith’s boys. Would he care if he 
did? It didn’t look much like it. It was strange, surely, 
that John had never written one word when father died and 
all her troubles came upon her. . . . If John should come 
again and ask her now, as he so often nearly had, to marry 
him . . .? Qh, well, of course he wouldn’t. And if he did, 
marriage at their age might easily be more upsetting than 
Susan Thomas. They might even disagree! To quarrel with 
John! Unthinkable! He was the one person in the world 
she had never spoken an angry word tv. 

Half-furtively (Mary wasn’t given to looking-glasses), 
she glanced at a little old silver-framed mirror hanging on the 
wall. . . . Yes, her hair was getting grey. Black hair al- 
ways made the sorry fact so quickly evident. . . . And John 
was ten years older—quite set in his ways, no doubt. No. 
Even if he should, which he wouldn’t, marriage in their 
bachelor and spinster old age must obviously be quite un- 
desirable. . . . 

Susan was very quiet overhead. She wasn't turning out 
the bedrooms. She couldn’t be with so little audible evi- 
dence. Presently she would make an errand into the kitchen 
and say something — anything — with casual pleasantness. 
Susan was always extra amiable after an extra explosion of 
—well, it was impudence. 

Surely that was the back-door—slammed, and locked. 
The back kitchen door was always open when Susan 
worked in the kitchen. She could transact so many busi- 
nesses at once then. Mary found herself sometimes re- 
gretting the exceeding convenience of the Corner House back 
premises regarded as a means of communication. 

Surely, too, there was an agreeable odour pervading the 
passages, not usually connected with the strenuous time-pres- 
sure of “ turning-out ” days. 

She must go and investigate that suggestive aroma. 

Cautiously lifting the latch, she sauntered through the 
doorway. The kitchen was empty, silence reigned. 
But on the immaculately-scrubbed table, neatly packed up, 
were all the impedimenta incidental to the manufacture of 
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Susan’s famous delicacy, and, lying beside them, a heavy old 
calf-bound book. 

What in the world was Susan doing with Matthew Henry? 
Susan, who never opened a book from Monday morning to 
Saturday night—as the saying was. 

Matthew Henry, too! She must have fetched it down 
from the garret where the poor, dear old things had all 
been packed away. Father’s Matthew Henry! How many 
memories the worn, time-defying cover called up! Presum- 
ably the ancient divine provided spiritual nourishment for 
some sorts of minds. How sweet-tempered he had always 
been, dear father! How charitable, how far removed from 
petty storms of fret and spite! She could never remember 
him other than placid and hopeful! It wasn’t his fault if, 
when he innocently speculated, he always speculated wrong ! 

But what on earth was Susan doing with Matthew Henry? 

She opened the ponderous old volume; turned the 
pages... 


(2) 


“ Please, Susan, we should like some coffee, very much,” 
said Mary, some three hours later. It is surprising how 
much may happen in three hours when the component ele- 
ments filling the strange goblet of a human life have, for 
many longer hours, been tending towards crystallization. 
“ We should, shouldn’t we?” she added, turning towards John 
Patterson with a new and surprising meekness. 

“ Most certainly we should.” John’s voice had already 
adopted a masterful ring. Then, as the door closed on a be- 
nignant and triumphant Susan Thomas: 

“ You haven't told me yet, Mary, where you found it.” 

“No,” said Mary. Her lip quivered, and some quick 
tears sprang into her eyes. She had always kept her abund- 
ant dark hair short like a boy's, and as she tossed back a curly 
strand that fell over her forehead in a way John knew, 
she looked extraordinarily unlike five and thirty. Her clear, 
biscuit-coloured cheeks and her tilted, tremulous upper lip 
were the cheeks and the mouth of a girl. 

Her hands were clasped together as she sat in her little 
blue chair; John took the lifted face in both his lean, brown 


ones . . , they had a good many kisses to make up be- 
tween them. 
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“Tell me all about it,” he said. 

“ It was all so funny. . . . I went out into the kitchen, 
smelling lemon cheese-cake—Susan and I had had a little 
upset. You know she loses her temper rather easily, and I 
daresay I wasn’t very obliging. She wanted to turn out this 
room and I had some work I badly wanted to finish, and, oh, 
John! I can’t stand it when she gets impudent. It makes 
me feel—sick.” 

“ You shan’t stand it ever again. Susan’ll have to be im- 
pudent to me first.” 

He was rewarded by an answering small hand involun- 
tarily laid on his and a smile, the nicest, he thought, of all he 
ever remembered. 

“Well; go on.” 

“ Well, Susan was gone out and on the table was one of 
father’s old Matthew Henrys, and I couldn’t for the life of 
me imagine what she wanted with it. But she had brought 
it down from the garret to press one of my lace collars which 
she had washed. Then, as I turned over the yellow old 
pages, thinking of father and—lots of things, I found, wedged 
in between them, IT! Your letter must have dropped into 
a packing-case of books that last day at the Bank. I do 
remember vaguely some letters being dropped and found, 
and this one ——” 

“Was lost to be found again,” struck in John Patter- 
son, to whom words were coming with unusual readiness that 
morning. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mary, impulsively; “that’s just it. It 
was all so lost-and-found-againish. If Susan hadn't broken 
my dear Worcester saucer, she wouldn’t have met you; and 
if we hadn’t quarrelled and she hadn't made a peace-offering 
lemon cheese-cake, I shouldn’t have found Matthew Henry; 
and, oh, John! I was very sad this morning, and very— 
lonely, I hadn’t any faith, I ——”’ 

As the smiles and tears chased each other across her 
changeful face, like the swift glancing of February sun and 
cloud, memories born of the long love he had borne her 
rose in John’s heart to the flood. 

“God bless you, dear,” he said, finding nothing else at 
the moment so comprehensively expressive of his feelings. 

. Then, after a pause rich in silence: “ Let’s go to Italy,” 
he added, “ for a honeymoon. How soon can you start?” 

MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Pope’s Message to the American People. 


WE have called attention to the truly apostolic neutrality 
which the Pope is displaying in his endeavours to soften some- 
what the animosities and cruelties of this horrible war, 
which he is powerless to stop altogether. And since then we 
have learnt how one happy consequence of these endeavours 
has been that many persons who have relatives among the 
prisoners of war have felt encouraged to write to him pathetic 
letters, beseeching him to obtain news concerning the where- 
abouts and condition of the unfortunate captives. These let- 
ters have come from various quarters, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, and in some cases the Holy Father has been able to obtain 
for the writers the consolation they sought. It is a further 
illustration of the far-reaching power of the Holy See to bring 
even the fiercest combatants together in the interchange of ser- 
vices proper to the brotherhood of mankind. 

But how difficult it is to convince your ordinary politician 
or journalist that a Pope is capable of acting free from all 
political or self-regarding motives, out of a pure desire for 
truth and the good of mankind. Of this, too, since we last 
wrote, we have had a strange illustration in the excitement over 
the von Wicgand episode. A Mr. von Wiegand, who, though 
of German origin, is an American citizen and Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Vew York World, seems to have obtained a 
private audience from the Pope—no very difficult thing to 
do—and to have asked him for a message to the American 
people which he might cause to be published in the paper 
named. Benedict XV. acceded to his request, apparently with 
readiness, and gave him a paragraph, since published by the 
New York World, Its correctness has indeed been chal- 
lenged from some quarters, but we may take it as authentic, 
since, according to Mr. von Wiegand’s letter to the New York 
World, dated April 18th, and published in the 7imes of April 
2oth, the text of the message had been submitted to the Pope, 
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and been returned to the American journalist, with one or 
two corrections and the words “originale approvato da sua 
Santità Benedetto XV.” written across the top. It is Mr. 
von Wiegand who testifies to this, but there is no reason for 
disbelieving him. It is due to him, too, to acknowledge that 
he expresses himself with perfect propriety when he adds to 
his report of the episode the words: “ Any attempt to read 
into the interview what is not there, or place interpretation 
on any particular sentence or utterance of the Pope to suit one 
side or the other, is questioning the sincerity, purity, and high- 
exalted motives of the Holy Father as I understood them, and 
tried conscientiously to portray them.” 

The “Easter Message,” which thus emanated from the 
Pope, we give in full, on account of its importance, from the 
New York World as transcribed by the Zimes of April 13th: 


Send the American people and the American Press through 
your paper my greetings and my blessing, and convey to them 
my one message that it will work unceasingly and disinterestedly 
for peace to the end that this terrible carnage and its attendant 
horrors and miseries may soon cease. Through this your country 
and your Press will be rendering a service to God, to the world, 
and to humanity, the thought and memory of which will live 
through the ages to come. 

If your country avoids everything that might prolong this 
struggle of nations against nations, in which the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands is being shed and misery untold is being in- 
flicted, then can America by its greatness and its influence con- 
tribute much towards a rapid ending of this terrible war. 

Pray and work untiringly, unceasingly, and unitedly for 
peace. The entire world is looking to America to take the in- 
itiative steps towards peace. Will the American people see and 
grasp the propitious moment? Will America fulfil the world’s 
wish and hope? I pray God that it may. My daily prayers, all 
my efforts are for peace, for an end to this terrible war. I 
place my entire hopes for an early peace upon the American 
people and upon the influence and power it has in the entire world. 
Just and impartial, and at all times neutral in its attitude and 
efforts to bring the war to an end, America, when the favourable 
moment comes for the initial step for a peace suggestion, may be 
certain of the utmost support of the Holy See. I have already 
let your President know through one of his highest friends. 


The Pope continued: 


I am pleased to receive a representative of the American 
Press, for which I have a high regard. I appreciate and value 
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its power to do good. The Press of the world is a factor of 
tremendous power that can do much toward helping to prepare the 
way for peace. Especially in your country does it exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the public mind. Will you convey to the 
American Press my ardent wish and hope that it may use its great 
power and influence in the interest of godliness and humanity by 
urging that the war should be ended and advocating the cause 
of peace unceasingly and disinterestedly with an impartial spirit 
of fairness on all sides? 

You would like to know what the attitude of the Holy See 
is towards this war and towards peace? The attitude of the 
Holy See is that this terrible war should be brought to an end 
and peace should be restored as quickly as possible, and that 
the attainment of this is to be striven for with all the moral means 
and influence at its command. 


What is there to find fault with in these words of the 
august Pontiff? It is true that the words, “ If your country 
avoids everything that might prolong the struggle of nations 

then can America . . . contribute much towards a 
rapid ending of this terrible war,” have been claimed by cer- 
tain German organs of the press, as by the Localanzeiger for 
April 11th, as “words that can scarcely be regarded as any- 
thing else than an admonition to abandon all deliveries of 
arms to belligerents”’; and certain English journalists have 
too hastily accepted this version of the Pope’s meaning. But 
this is obviously to place an interpretation on the Pope's words 
of the sort which, according to Mr. von Wiegand, would be 
“to question the sincerity, the purity, and the high-exalted 
motives of the Holy Father as [Mr. von Wiegand] understood 
them.” The United States are ready to supply arms to either 
of the belligerents when they offer to purchase them, and 
this is in accordance with the accepted rules for neutral States. 
If only one of the rival purchasers is able to ensure the safe 
delivery of the goods, that is not the fault of the neutral State, 
which would be violating neutrality if it sought to equalize 
their naval resources by counter-balancing the superiority of 
the stronger. Hence for the Pope to urge this upon the 
American Government would be to urge it to lay aside its 
neutrality and take part with one of the belligerents. There 
is nothing of this in the Pope’s Easter message, and we may 
be quite sure it is not what the Holy Father meant; and, that 
being so, we may ask again, What is there in this message 
which is not what we might expect from a Pontiff who from the 
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first has taken keenly to heart this murderous outburst which 
is daily pouring out torrents of human, of Christian, blood, 
and as the months roll by, seems only to increase in volume 
and extension? He has not suggested any lack of the spirit 
of impartiality towards the two sides. On the contrary, he 
has asked the people he addresses to use its great power and 
influence in the interest of godliness and humanity *“‘ by advo- 
cating the cause of peace unceasingly and disinterestedly with 
an impartial spirit of fairness to all sides.” He has not asked 
that it should intervene without tact or consideration for the 
parties concerned. And certainly he has not suggested that 
the Allies of the Triple Entente should be pressed to accept 
a peace which could only pave the way for another and still 
more terrible war. He has promised only that when the 
favourable moment comes for the initial step for a peace sug- 
gestion, America, if she will come forward to avail herself 
of it, may count on the utmost support of the Holy See. 

Were the Americans an unsuitable people to receive an 
invitation of this kind from the occupant of the Holy See? 
That is what none of us would be prone to think. Nearly all, 
if not all, the belligerent States have invited the American 
representatives to watch over the interests of their subjects in 
the hostile countries, and the devotedness with which they 
have discharged this office of friendship has won for them 
the gratitude of us all. Besides, America is not only the one 
Power among the neutrals of first rank in its numbers and 
resources, but it is the country where more than in any other, 
subjects of the belligerent nations can meet together and find 
the means of understanding one another, at all events, far 
better than they can at home; a process which is further 
helped by the fact that so many American citizens have come 
there from European States, whose ideas and modes of thought 
they are able to understand. It is true that the fusion in 
American society of such mixed elements has exposed it to 
the conflicts of rival sympathies. But, as time goes on, and 
people grow weary and sickened at the thought of war, the 
endeavour to understand one another, and to work for recon- 
Ciliation grows and brings the opposing factions more 
together. 

Was it tactless of the Holy Father to confide this Easter 
Message to a German-American? But had he confided it to 
an American of British origin, would that have been more 
acceptable to our German foes than Mr. von Wiegand is to 
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some of our people. What then was the Pope to do? He 
took the one American citizen that came to him. He hap- 
pened to be of German race. Had one of British race come 
he would have been just as likely to take him, or even to take 
both, if one of each race, but of American citizenship, had 
come forward. Besides, there was another feature in Mr. 
von Wiegand which probably made him specially acceptable 
to the Holy Father. To judge from the style of this journal- 
ist’s last letter he is a Catholic, and the Pope may have wel- 
comed for this office one on whom he could impress the peace- 
loving ideals and aims of the Christian Church. 
| S.F.S. 


Malthusian Mendacities. 


The police, we understand, have powers to arrest and hale 
before the magistrate newsvendors and others who cause a dis- 
turbance in the streets by shouting bogus tidings of victories 
or other sensational intelligence. We have sometimes wished 
that machinery existed for enforcing penalties against those 
literary offenders, who in matters of more importance—mat- 
ters, that is to say, intimately bound up with the moral code— 
seek to win acceptance for a favourite theory by a flagrant 
misrepresentation of facts not easily verified. A striking 
example of what we mean may be found in the April number 
of the Nineteenth Century and After. An ardent Neomal- 
thusian, a Mr. Binnie Dunlop, M.B., irritated by Dr. Brend’s 
uncompromising paper called ‘‘ The Passing of the Child,” 
sets out to assure the British public that the real secret of 
national prosperity is to be found in a judiciously restricted 
birth-rate. It is all nonsense, he declares, to regard small 
families as a source of weakness to the State. On the con- 
trary, the greater danger lies in the parental improvidence of 
the poor and unfit. What we have to do is to reduce our 
death-rate. If we secure that, the natural increase of the 
population may be left to look after itself. 

Mr. Dunlop’s argument is a very simple one. Men die, 
he declares, very much younger than they need do, because 
with very few exceptions civilized nations are all over-popu- 
lated. Curtail the families of the poor and then there is more 
to spend, there is more to eat, the conditions of life become 
less arduous, and as a result the population as a whole live 
longer. In other words, it is to be accounted a fundamental 
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law, universally borne out by statistics, that a falling birth- 
rate means a falling death-rate, while a rising birth-rate in- 
evitably leads to an increase in the rate of mortality. It isa 
fallacy, Mr. Dunlop assures us, to attribute the falling death- 
rate, which we observe in England and elsewhere, to im- 
proved sanitation or more favourable conditions of existence. 
And he seems to consider that the argument is clinched by 
asking in italics: “Why has the death-rate risen in those coun- 
tries where the birth-rate has risen, and why has the death- 
rate been stationary in those countries where the birth-rate has 
been stationary?” 

We should meet the contention, if we had adequate space 
to discuss the matter here, by roundly denying the facts al- 
leged. That some decline in the death-rate is likely to fol- 
low upon a decline in the birth-rate may be readily admitted, 
for infant mortality is always a large factor in the death-rate, 
and when fewer infants are born fewer infants will die. But 
that the two rates keep pace with each other, so that there is 
any sort of proportion between them, we utterly refuse to 
allow. There is hardly a country in the world in which the 
statistics do not flatly contradict such a theory. To take a 
single example, any one who will study the graphic chart of 
the birth and death-rate which is provided in the official Vew 
Zealand Year Book will be convinced at a glance that the 
whole contention is a piece of a priori dogmatism with nothing 
to support it. From 1880 to 1900 the line of the birth-rate 
descends precipitately at an angle of 45° like the roof of a 
house, while the corresponding line of the death-rate bobs 
up and down during the same interval like the waves of the 
sea, the total fall being hardly perceptible. 

We have mentioned New Zealand because Mr. Dunlop 
in his article has given to New Zealand an extraordinary 
prominence and because, as it so chances, we have the 
figures at hand which show that, as we cannot suppose 
him to be deliberately prevaricating, he must be strangely 
incapable of grasping plain facts. On p. 843 our 
Neomalthusian declares that “in every country in the 
world, except New Zealand, and perhaps also Australia, the 
birth-rates are, though in varying degrees, still excessive.” 
On p. 844 he points to New Zealand as a province where 
“the birth-rate, having fallen till the average duration of 
life had risen to over 60 years, ceased to decline, and the mar- 
riage-rate increased.” Qn p. 846 he gives a table where New 
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Zealand stands at the head of all the 21 countries mentioned, 
on the ground that with a birth-rate of 26.2, a death-rate of 
9.3, and a natural increase of 16.9, the average duration 
of life was no less than 61.3 years! ! 

Now what about this average duration of New Zealand 
lives? Mr. Dunlop not only speaks as if it were now 61.3, 
but as if it had stood at 60 years ever since the birth-rate 
ceased to decline. But the birth-rate in New Zealand was low- 
est in the years 1896—1900, during which period it averaged 
25.75. Since then it has slightly risen. In 1906—19I10 
it was 27.06. Last year (1914) it was 26, or to be strictly 
accurate 25.99. Does Mr. Dunlop really mean to tell us that 
as far back as 1900 the inhabitants of New Zealand died at 
the average age of 60? Strange to say the statisticians of 
New Zealand itself seem to think very differently. Here is 
a table from p. 163 of the New Zealand Year Book. We 
quote it with its proper heading: 


THE AVERAGE AGE 


at the death of persons of either sex in each of the ten years 1903—12 
was as follows : 


Males Females 
1903 vee 39°5 ee. 354 
1904 Ses 41°4 sis 384 
1905 hat 43°0 iis 39°! 
1906 eee 44°3 eee 39°3 
1907 sits 40°4 te 36°6 
1908 > e 42'5 see 39°! 
1909 pss 42°7 ase 38°7 
1910 site 44°4 ate 42°2 
IQII sei 46°1 ans 42°3 
1912 wee 47°1 T 449 


If Mr. Dunlop is building upon figures such as this 60 
years for the average duration of life in New Zealand, it is no 
wonder that he arrives at preposterous conclusions. “ What 
reason,” he asks, “is there to suppose that the average dura- 
tion of life in a sufficiently fed community would not be over 
70 years?” We do not see why he should stop there. Mrs. 
Eddy, with the aid of the principles of Christian Science, long 
entertained the hope that she might arrive at immortality. 
Need Malthusianism be more modest? It is certainly not 
more logical. | 

H.T. 
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A Modern Don Quixote. 


The two stout volumes which Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 
given to the world under the name of Sinister Street have 
undoubtedly very great qualities. In many aspects, even 
apart from their prolixity, they challenge comparison with 
M. Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe. Mr. Mackenzie has 
the French writer's gift of subtle psychological analysis, of 
vivid description, of latent idealism, and something of the 
same despondent, not to say pessimistic outlook upon life. 
But notwithstanding an execution which is in many ways ad- 
mirable, and a purpose which his admirers probably con- 
sider to border on the sublime, we must candidly confess that 
we could wish that the second part of Sinister Street had 
never been written. The fact is that, even in the first part, 
notably in the incident of “ Brother Aloysius,” alias Meats 
or Barnes, there are vistas of depravity opened up, the discus- 
sion of which seems to us to serve no possible good purpose. 
If Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novels were to be read by none 
but the audience for whom, no doubt, he primarily designed 
them—the man of the world, the genuine student of life, 
character and psychology—no harm would be done. But the 
very fact that his intentions are so good, that the type of 
character of Michael Fane is in many respects so chivalrous 
and so little contaminated by the sordid and debauched sur- 
roundings into which the hero is led, gives it all a certain 
cachet of respectability which will be made an excuse by 
many an English jeune fille for reading what she would 
very much better have left alone. Sinister Street, volume two, 
is not a book which Michael Fane himself, which any clean- 
minded young man, of that splendid type which we have 
seen during these last few months sacrificing all things to 
serve their country, would want his sister to read. It is im- 
possible to pollute the imagination by contact with these 
moral cess-pools without harm being done. It lowers the 
whole moral standard of the reading public, it destroys all 
sense of modesty and repulsion for the unclean, and even if 
the present generation does not notably suffer, the generation 
to come will pay the penalty. As M. Dimnet has said in one 
of the illuminating passages of his France Herself Again. 


Nobody is expected to be especially attentive to his manners 
in an inferior society, and when the realistic novel does not in- 
troduce us to undesirable company, it at least makes us familiar 
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with that part of ourselves of which we are the least proud. If 
we take pleasure in it, this pleasure will be a sort of confession, 
the admission that whatever may be the weaknesses and uglinesses 
of our nature, we think them quite as capable of being made in- 
teresting as our nobler sides. 


All this spells degradation and, we fear, in the long run 


decadence, as it did in France fifty years ago. 
H. T. 


ee + 
ae ak Aet ee D 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


, Misguided by some book of reference, we were 
res or led to congratulate our American contemporary, 
eater doaia The Catholic World, at the beginning of last 
year on the imminent attainment of its Golden 
Jubilee. As a matter of fact our welcome anticipated the au- 
thentic date by about a year. With its recent April issue, this 
able Transatlantic paper, in which we recognize a valued col- 
league with similar aims and achievements to our own, crowned its 
fifty years of fruitful labour in the cause of truth and religion. 
The venerated Father Hecker, its founder, showed himself a true 
child of his times in. discerning, at an epoch when Catholic 
literary endeavour was at a very low ebb, the immense Apostolic 
potentialities of an ably-conducted magazine, and it is indica- 
tive of the spirit and energy with which he imbued his enter- 
prise that it has gone on during all these years, not only with- 
out a break but, under a succession of skilled editors, with an 
ever ready adaptability to the needs of the day. The Jubilee 
issue forms an inspiring record of a great conception excel- 
lently realized. The summary classification of articles which 
have appeared in its pages leads to the hope that an exhaustive 
Index to the whole periodical may one day be published. 


It is right to make a distinction between law 

ER aaah and morality, for, although law should always 
sunieder: be in accord with reason, it need not essentially 
concern ethical obligations. There are laws 

which are called positive because enacted by competent authority, 
in matters wherein, previous to their enactment, their subjects 
were free. Legislation during the present crisis abounds in laws 
of this sort, passed in order to free the action of the Government 
from hindrances which would weaken its force and efficacy. But 
law may also be the expression in human codes of what is al- 
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ready expressed or implied in the divine, so that the distinction 
between law and morality is not absolute. Therefore when at- 
tempts are made to excuse barbarities in the present conflict on 
the ground that they are merely breaches of international law, 
we must ask whether that law is only positive or whether it em- 
bodies the law of God. With this distinction in view, it appears 
certain that the indiscriminate sinking of non-combatant merchant 
vessels by the German submarines, and the random dropping of 
bombs by German air craft, are morally indefensible. The law 
of God forbids the direct killing of the innocent even in war. 
If non-combatants happen to be in a town or on a ship which 
may be lawfully bombarded, and get killed by shell fire, their 
death is preter intentionem, accidental. But to shell an unde- 
fended town or torpedo a defenceless ship, more especially a 
neutral, is to run a proximate risk of committing murder, and in- 
volves the perpetrators in the guilt of that crime. Moreover, to 
declare an intention of acting thus justifies the arming of ships 
for defence, whilst it does not exonerate the assailants from 
blame. A murderer is a murderer, even if his victim was pre- 
pared, and endeavoured, to defend himself. 


.... The question of the moral responsibility cf 
The e E SE those actually concerned in these outrages 
Subordinates, Yaises again the whole problem of the mili- 
tary conscience, which we have several times 
discussed before.! All sound moralists agree that it is never 
lawful to act against conscience, even if conscience at the moment 
judges wrongly. No soldier or sailor, therefore, can do any- 
thing which appears to him to be really wrong, no matter what 
orders he has received. On the other hand he may take for 
granted, unless the contrary is obvious, that his superiors have 
justification for what they command, even though it is not clear 
to himself. This attitude is not only correct morally but it is 
also necessary for the preservation of discipline. It may very 
well be, therefore, that the crews of the German submarines think 
that they are waging legitimate warfare in attacking defenceless 
vessels. It is more difficult to excuse their commanders, and 
quite impossible to exonerate the Government which has deliber- 
ately enjoined this course of action. International law may be 
in certain cases vague and disputable: international morality is 
clear and imperative. If positive law only is violated by an 
opponent, the other party may also disregard it, but a breach 
of morality cannot justify a similar offence by way of reprisal. 


* See THE Montu, Oct. 1902, " Blind Obedience in the French Army”; 
March 1914, Pp. 305, “ Military Obedience.” 
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These particular naval outrages have put the 


aoe Christian conscience of the nation to a severe 
Lave. test. There is apparently nothing amongst us 


corresponding to the cult of hate too widely 
practised in Germany, although anonymous journalism every now 
and then utters sentiments which might have been borrowed from 
Herr Lissauer. But the saying of our Lord—‘* Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you and pray for those that 
persecute and calumniate you '—has seemed to many an impos- 
sible ideal in regard to Germany, and various amateur interpre- 
ters have endeavoured to reconcile them, in the columns of Tze 
Times and elsewhere, with what they consider the facts and de- 
mands of the situation. Some frankly declare that Christian per- 
fection is meant to be unattainable. What is Heaven for if a 
man’s reach does not exceed his grasp! Others say we must love 
our own enemies but must not love God’s. Thus we have only to 
persuade ourselves that God hates Germans and then we can da 
so too! With our fallible judgments we are forsooth to anticipate 
the Great Accompt. None of these moralists seems to consider 
that what Christianity enjoins may be in itself beyond our reach 
but can be accomplished with the aid of God. In other words, 
those things which the heathen and the publican, relying on human 
nature alone, cannot do, are possible to the Christian assisted by 
grace. 

Again, several writers confused love with affection, and 
imagined that what Christ commands is an emotional regard for 
our enemies, causing us to /eel friendly towards them, a task 
which in the circumstances may easily be beyond our powers. 
That task is not laid upon us by our Lord, who in His own case 
gives us a pragmatic, not a sentimental, test of love—' If you 
love Me, keep my commandments.” Love for our enemies will 
therefore be shown by doing them good and praying for them, 
against whatever reluctance of feeling. Many, doubtless, are 
fulfilling that test, even amongst the actual combatants: nothing 
short of it is permissible to the Christian. We must not even 
answer the “Hymn of Hate,” as one poetaster has done, by an 
equally unchristian “ Hymn of Contempt.” 


The Evils There is not much sign yet of our militarists 
of having grasped the lesson of this war. The 

Armament necessity, owned by all citizens, of subordin- 

Competition. : : i 


ating everything at present to the means of 
securing victory, the vigour of the recruiting campaign, the de- 
mand for more and more munitions—all this tends to obscure the 
projects of a section who quite composedly regard this frightful 
outbreak as the first of a series, and have no prospect to offer 
to a country sacrificing itself for justice sake but the grim re- 
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minder that its sacrifice will be largely in vain, that force not 
justice will remain the arbiter of nations, that in increased 
armaments, not in increased regard for right, will lie our hopes 
of future security. A military writer in the April Nineteenth 
Century urges us, with the benediction of the Saturday Review, 
to prepare for even greater wars in time to come: the miserable 
race for supreme warlike efficiency is to be the main occupation 
of a generation bled white by the present disaster. 

Yet it would seem to require little reflection and less historical 
reading to realize that, in the present state of international 
morality, the piling up of armaments cannot stop, but only delay, 
war, and make it more terrible when it comes. Pope Leo in 1889 
spoke of it as tending “rather to excite rivalry and suspicion 
than to suppress them,” and the same truth is more emphatically 
stated by the Editor in the April Hibbert Journal. 


There is no more certain truth than this [he writes]: that 
if you create a vast fighting machine it will sooner or later 
compel you to fight, whether you want to fight or no. That 
peace can be maintained indefinitely while millions of men 
are training themselves for war and arming themselves for 
war with every conceivable kind of mechanical device, is 
one of those childish suppositions which only infatuated 
minds could entertain. These vast machines, whether armies 
or engines of war, are made to be used. . . . Nations 
make war when armies are ready to begin.! 


The Influence Common sense, therefore, would suggest that 
of the the thoughts of men in this crisis should turn 
Professional ae 
Soldier. rather to the fashioning of some better guaran- 
tee of safety than rivalry of armaments. A 
sure instinct has made the maintenance of the British Army a 
matter for annual decision by Parliament, and has kept the soldier 
out of the ministerial branch of the Constitution. As representa- 
tive of the nation’s might, and the expression of her power and 
her purpose to protect her rights, the soldier holds a high and 
honourable place in the State, but it is inevitable that one whose 
business it is to familiarize himself with the theory and practice 
of war, and to devote his attention to the means of waging it 
effectively, should be the less concerned about avoiding it. We 
cannot blame the keen soldier for at least a sub-conscious desire 
to see service; in fact, we should esteem him the less if his main 
object was to spend his career in inglorious garrison duty; but 
we cannot regard him on that account as a factor in the cause of 
peace. Bismarck, who knew the soldier as few others, wrote 
in his Memoirs: 


t Hibbert Journal, p. 480. 
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It is natural that in the staff of the army, not only young 
active officers, but experienced strategists also, should feel 
the need of turning to account the efficiency of their troops 
and their own capacity to lead and should wish to make 
themselves renowned in history. It would be a matter of 
regret if that feeling did not exist in the army. However, 
the task of keeping that feeling within such limits as the 
nation’s need of peace can justly claim is the duty of the 
political, not the military, heads of the State.! 


Bismarck speaks, rightly enough, only of the general staff 
as displaying this tendency to exercise their craft. We may 
grant that the ordinary soldier or sailor, who cannot well enter- 
tain military ambitions, is just as likely as the civilian to be a 
man of peace. But it is only natural that in the higher ranks 
the war-spirit should, at least from time to time, assert itself 
vigorously. 


“A Plea In this connection attention may be called to 
for a valuable and informing article in the current 
groa Dublin Review by Mr. F. F. Urquhart, en- 
a titled “* A Plea for International Law.” The 
author maintains that the European Federation, which, if common 
sense has its way, will be the outcome of the war, cannot be really 
effective in securing peace unless there is a background of ac- 
cepted law to refer to. Although constitutional or diplomatic 
machinery may help, “ the problem is fundamentally a moral one.” 
There must, no doubt, be an international police, but if the police 
is to work successfully there must be a recognized international 
code to preserve from violation. This code must obviously be an 
application of the law of God, for man acting collectively is under 
the same jurisdiction as man individually. Mr. Urquhart has 
little difficulty in showing that the problem of “ collective 
morality ” has been much neglected, with the result that national 
interests have been regarded in many quarters as above the law. 
After dealing historically with the old international law, syste- 
matized in the seventeenth century by Grotius, and the disruption 
of the traditional conception by the growth of the Principle of 
Nationalities, the author urges that “ for the enlightenment of 
the public conscience and for the peace of the world ” it is very 
important that the knowledge of international law should be re- 
vived and its principles if necessary revised. Thus only can the 
efforts of diplomatists have that support which is needed to make 
them effective. It is a hopeful sign that the Catholic Social 
Guild have announced for immediate publication a Primer of 
War and Peace, the aim of which is to restate in simple and in- 
* Quoted in Ninctcenth Century for April. 
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telligible form the principles of international morality, to examine 
and criticize the various false and inadequate systems that have 
replaced them, and to suggest the means for their restoration. 


Judge Meanwhile, as we have often pleaded, the first 

in the light step towards reformation is the recognition of 

of past guilt, and this premier pas, we are thank- 
History. ful to say, is being taken by a growing number 

of writers. “ In combating Germany,” cries the Editor of the 
British Review, “ we are combating our own sins.” ‘“‘ The course 


she [Germany] took,” says a writer in the April Hibbert, " was 
the course taken by all European nations under similar circum- 
stances, so that if we condemn Germany this really means ¢hat 
we condemn pan-European conditions.” And the same author 
reflects that Germany has really done us a service, for without 
the object lesson she affords “ public opinion would not have 
begun to realize how deeply immoral are the traditional ways of 
international dealings.” Probably anti-Papal prejudice will for 
some time prevent non-Catholics from remembering that the in- 
tegrity of the Pope’s dominions were guaranteed by the Congress 
of Vienna as solemnly as were the liberties of Belgium in 1836. 
Yet how easily men persuaded themselves later on that the cause 
of Italy “ justified ” all manner of theft and violence! So if 
our judgments of current events are to be at all sound, we must 
constantly thumb our histories during this crisis. The present 
and the past mutually illuminate each other. A candid examina- 
tion of conscience generally avails to keep the individual humble: 
it should save the nation, too, from hypocrisy; but in both cases 
how difficult it is! ‘A wise man once advised his hearers to go to 
their enemies if they wished to learn the truth about them- 
selves. Love is generally blind and flattering, but dislike has 
a keen eye for flaws. Our newspapers, therefore, are well-advised 
to give us columns headed “ through German eyes.” It may not 
be pleasant but it is always salutary to see what interpretation is 
placed by our foes on our national policy, both in the present and 
in the past. 


It seems doubtful whether the cause of Tem- 
padre perance has really gained by the recent violent 
Prohibition. agitation against the drinking habits of certain 

workmen engaged in making munitions of war. 

The Government wisely enough has not wished to go ahead of 
public opinion in the matter, and public opinion in this, as in 
most other questions that have an ethical bearing, is radically 
confused and divided. Misled by the ease and efficacy with 


t April, p. 78. 
a p. 586. 
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which Russia and France have removed the worst sources of in- 
temperance amongst their peoples, many persons have called out 
for entire prohibition, ignoring various elements in the British 
problem which make that cause not only impracticable but 
morally unsound. We have no beverages in common use at all 
comparable in their evil effects to vodka and absinthe, and vested 
interests in this matter play a much more influential part here 
than they do abroad. In any case, universal prohibition is such a 
drastic and far-reaching interference with liberty that nothing 
can justify it except extreme necessity. This necessity may exist 
in limited areas or universally for a short time; consequently, 
local or temporary prohibition may conceivably be called for 
from time to time. The principle, in fact, is admitted in all re- 
strictive legislation in regard to intoxicating drink, and no one 
can deny that the State may extend the principle according to 
need. But the need must first be definitely established, which in 
this case, as far as the evidence goes, has not been done. The 
opponents of restriction had an easy task in showing the dispro- 
portion of means to end, and the cause of Temperance has suf- 
fered, as so often in the past, by intemperate exaggerations. 


On the other hand, some of the advocates of 
Fallacies “ Drinking as Usual ” showed a common mis- 
about the : 
Drink Question. understanding of the nature of the problem. 
Their chief fallacy lies in their assuming that 
every drinker who is not a drunkard is a moderate man and uses 
his liberty wisely. Moderation obviously has reference to some 
personal standard, which may be health, or efficiency, or finance. 
Whoever takes more than he can afford, or notably injures his 
health, or lessens his mental or manual efficiency through drink, 
drinks to excess, even though he keeps far from actual drunken- 
ness. Convictions for drunkenness, therefore, are no sure sign of 
the sobriety of a district. It may safely be said that, having in view 
the whole effects of drink, the number of moderate drinkers is 
much smaller than it is supposed to be. There is a terrible dis- 
proportion between the money spent in this form of relaxation 
and the good effected. 

Another point often overlooked in this discussion is closely 
allied to that just mentioned. This is a time when the utmost 
care should be taken to husband the national resources. Now 
there is hardly any other form of expenditure more wasteful than 
that which goes in superfluous drinking. The amount of national 
extravagance in other directions, —in dress, for instance, in gamb- 
ling, in various forms of luxury—is of course enormous, but none 
can compare from this point of view with the expenditure on in- 
toxicants. For, in addition to the actual financial waste, their effect 
on health is shown, generally speaking, in a loss of productivity ; 
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they cause also a great waste of time, which is money in another 
shape,and, in so far as their manufacture necessitates the consump- 
tion (in the United Kingdom) of over 100 million bushels of 
barley and other grain every year, they use up, with little good re- 
sult, a vast amount of much needed food-stuff. Apart therefore 
from the munitions question the necessity for economy at this time 
of national crisis would suggest a general abstention from in- 
toxicants. That there is no wide-spread movement of the sort 
is a sign that the country as a whole, in spite of the ubiquitousness 
of khaki, and that no less significant colour, deep black, in spite 
of the warnings of Ministers and of the Press, does not realize 
the seriousness of the international situation. It would almost 
seem as if actual invasion were needed to convince the “ Every- 
thing as Usual ” people that nothing should be as usual. 


A higher note than that of mere economy has 
Abstinence as been struck by the action of His Majesty, the 
Sacrifice. King, in abolishing the drinking of intoxicants 
in all the Royal Palaces for the duration of the 
war. This is the note of sacrifice. Of necessity millions of 
people, our own men and our Allies, are undergoing many priva- 
tions for our security and ease: mere gratitude should prompt 
some sort of sympathetic return. That is the lesson which the 
King’s example conveys; the lesson, indeed, which underlies the 
whole life of a Greater King. The generous soul scorns to be 
“a sensual member ’neath a thorn-crowned Head”: similarly 
right feeling should prompt those, whose fortune it is not to be 
subjected to want and suffering by the operation of war, volun- 
tarily to undertake some measure of self-denial as a recognition 
of their indebtedness, and as an acceptable form of impetration 
for success. There is great danger lest the purifying effect of 
this great visitation should be lost to our people. England and 
France are equally concerned in beating back and suppressing the 
German menace. Yet contrast the conditions of Paris and London. 
An observer in a recent Atlantic Monthly points this contrast 
effectively (italics ours) :— 


For three months, [writes Mr. J. O. P. Bland] although 
all immediate danger to the capital has been removed, the 
citizens of Paris have cheerfully consented to be turned out 
of their cafés at 8 p.m., and out of their restaurants at 9. 30. 
They have gone without music, without theatres, ca/és 
chantants, politics, literature, and art; and there has been 
no voice of complaint among them, because by common con- 
sent self-denial and thrift have been accepted as the first 
duty of every good cilizen. For an Englishman, coming 
from the crowded music-halls and football fields of London 
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to the high seriousness of Paris, it is impossible not to feel 
that as a nation the English are paying a heavy price in the 
domain of things spiritual for the sense of personal security 
which has grown out of their naval superiority. 


When we think of crowds of British citizens who on the mere 
hint of Prohibition hastened to lay in a stock of whisky and other 
distilled liquors, we realize that public practice has to travel a 
long way yet before it evidences a proper sense of the situation. It 
would almost seem that the bulk of our population is inaccessible 
to a spiritual appeal. The appeal has been made clearly enough 
to members of the Church. Cardinal Bourne urged voluntary 
abstinence during Lent to compensate for the abrogation of the 
usual fast, and, more recently, his Eminence has joined other 
religious leaders in the issue of the following grave exhortation: 


In view of all that is now happening, and following the 
unprecedented lead of his Majesty the King, we desire to 
press seriously upon the minds of those whom we can in- 
fluence the duty and privilege of bearing a voluntary part 
in the nation’s self-discipline and self-sacrifice by abstain- 
ing from all alcoholic drink during the continuance of the 
war. Some definite act on the part of us all is due to our 
brave men, to the nation at large, and to God. 


When we add to this the definite appeal for voluntary abstinence 
made to their flocks by the united Hierarchy at their Low-weck 
meeting we must own that our spiritual leaders have done their 
utmost to awaken in Catholics a sense of what the crisis demands. 


That public opinion is confused on the subject 

“Where Doctors of alcoholic beverages is only natural consider- 
disagree.” ing the confusion which still reigns amongst 
experts in dietetics. The newspaper corre- 

spondence on the drink crisis contained the usual contradictory 
statements from members of the medical profession. *“ When 
alcohol is taken into the body,” says Dr. George Thomason, 
‘there is no tissue that escapes its baneful influence.” Professor 
Ray Lankester writes: ‘“ It is beyond dispute that the drinking 
of distilled spirits is a dangerous habit.” Another writer quotes 
Dr. R. Hutchison’s Food and Dietetics to the effect that ‘‘ alcohol 
is not favourable to the production of sustained muscular effort, 
and it may even do harm by paralyzing the sense of fatigue which 
is the natural check on excessive exertion.” Dr. Charles Mercier 
is the only physician of note who comes out on the other side, with 
the declaration “ that a large proportion of our people of all 
classes . . . . find the moderate amount [of alcohol] they do 
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take keeps them in better health, enables them to digest their food 
better, to sleep better, and to do more work than if they went 
without.” Besides this, a number of similar declarations by lay- 
folk, such as “ beer is quite harmless,” ‘ liquor plays a necessary 
part,” [in the lives of the workers] etc., have gone unchallenged. 
In consequence of this uncertain leading nothing effective is done 
to check or control the waste. 

In the midst of all the agitation came the estimate of the an- 
nual Drink Bill of the United Kingdom (1914), disclosing a 
falling off of about two million pounds in comparison with that 
of 1913. But the total, £164,463,000, represents an appalling 
voluntary addition to the enormous expenditure necessitated by 
the war, and the worst of it is that the bulk of this expense is 
borne by those who can least afford it. 


There is something pathetic in the lonely fight 
United which the Bishop of Zanzibar is waging against 
Schismatics. the toleration of what he deems heretical ele- 
ments in the Anglican Church. He made a 
vain endeavour before the war to find out where precisely the 
Church of England stood, but his bold challenge remained un- 
answered. Undeterred by this ill-success he has latterly taken 
occasion of the preferment of one, whom he considers an heretic, 
to office in the diocese of Hereford to cut himself off by a formal 
document from ecclesiastical communion with the Bishop of that 
See. This excommunication, did not weightier matters occupy 
the public mind, might have caused a sensation second only to 
that of Kikuyu. As it is, the incriminated Bishop, in a letter of 
much force and dignity, calmly recommends his assailant to attend. 
to his own affairs, and the matter has already become past history. 
No practical inconvenience, in any case, was to be apprehended, 
seeing that the dioceses are so far apart. However, the Church 
Times solemnly asks!‘ Is it Schism?” and answers its own ques- 
tion by declaring—“ There is a state of formal schism between, 
the churches of Hereford and Zanzibar.” But it does not ask, 
and probably could not answer, the question which this result sug- 
gests, viz., “ How is it that both are in communion with the See 
of Canterbury?” It is surely axiomatic that those who are in 
communion with the same thing are in communion with one 
another. Canterbury is surely a link between Hereford and 
Zanzibar. Yet, according to this Anglican paper you can be 
in schism without being separated from the true Church (repre- 
sented in this case by Canterbury)—one of those amazing conse- 
quences of an illogical theory which turn up from time to time 
to enliven the Anglican controversy. Even “the Prig” never- 
hit upon a situation so paradoxical. 


* April 9, 1915. 
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A good deal of unsound teaching is appearing 
A Social at present in the Press regarding the prospects 
Problem. of those many unmarried mothers whose plight 
is one of the evil results of the war-conditions 
—the camp life and the billeting—into which the country was 
suddenly plunged last August. Sentiment is of course to the 
fore, tending to obscure not only the religious but also the social 
aspect of the problem. The grievous moral fault is condoned 
or treated as negligible, and pity for the offspring, thus be- 
ginning life under the social handicap of bastardy, suggests the 
removal of those penalties which legislation, in the interests of 
the family and the State, has imposed upon the legally father- 
less. We are not called upon to approve every detail of this 
legislation, but a distinction should be made between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate, for this is a case wherein the in- 
dividual good must be sacrificed to the general. Any further 
loosening of the marriage-tie, already weakened by unchristian 
divorce facilities, would only result in a further corruption of 
society. At the same time whatever can be done to help the 
fallen to regain their self-respect and to secure for the children 
some sort of family life should receive the support of all Chris- 
tians. Christianity has never sanctioned a double standard of 
morality, and, if fallen women have to suffer in social repute for 
their lapse, the same treatment should be meted out to fallen men, 
often the worse, and always the most selfish, offenders. With all 
the tenderness and sympathy which she inherits from Him who 
said, ‘* Neither do I condemn thee,” the Church has always com- 
bined the most careful regard for the sanctions and sanctities of 
married life, and Christian morality, whilst deprecating the abo- 
lition of penalties for sin, demands that they should be inflicted 
equally on both parties concerned. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[a summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Market-Prices: Catholic Teaching on just [Rev. J. Kelleher in /rish 
Theological Quarterly, April, 1915, p. 162]. 


Marriage: the Gould-Castellane case [H. Papi, S.J., in America, Mar. 
13, 1915, p. 530]. Marriage by Proxy [A. Boudinhon in Revue du Clergé 
Français, April 1, 1915, p. 59]. The Impediment of Consanguinity [Rev. 
Dr. Barry in rish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1915, p. 346]. 

Prohibition, The Ethics of [J. Keating, S.J., in Alanth, May, 1915, 
P- 449, 537]. 

Resurrection: Condition and functions of the risen body [Rev. E. 
Hull, S.J., in Examiner (Bombay), Mar. 6, 1915, p. 91]. 

War; Canon Law regarding Clergy as Belligerents [Mgr. Moyes in 
Tablet, April 10, 1915, p. 457; April 17, p. 489]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Echoes of Kikuyu [Z7ad/e/, April 3, 1915, p. 424]. Zan- 
zibar and Hereford [Z'aðlet, April 10, 1915, p. 461]. Mr. ? M. Thompson 
on the Miracles of our Lord [Rev. H. Moynihan in Zhe Ecclesiastical 
Review, April, 1915, p. 385]. 

Bible-Reading: The ya commendation of the C.T.S. Scripture 
publications [Catholic Book Notes, April, 1915, p. 116]. 

Catholic Disabilities: the Viceroyalty of Ireland [Frank MacDonagh in 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1915, p. 373]. 

Catholicism in South America: how libelled [W. Dwight, S.J., in 
America, April 10, 1915, p. 642]. 

Church Extension Society, Work of [F. C. Kelly in America, April 
10, 1915, p. 643]. 

Dark Ages, Cautions against maligning the Science of [J. J. Walsh in 
America, Mar. 27, 1915, p. 598]. : 

Mercier’s Pastoral, Cardinal, expounded [Y. de la Brière in Zéudes, 
Feb. 5—20, Mar. 20, 1915, pp. 390 and 454]. 

Miracles: Growing cautiousness of the modern mind concerning [Pro- 
fessor Windle in Catholic World, April, 1915, p. 38]. 


Neomalthusian Mendacities [Month, May, 1915, p. 528]. 

Papal Neutrality: The Wiegand interview [7adlet, April 24, 1915. 
Pp. 522, 530: Month, May, 1915, p. 524]. French Anti-clerical indigna- 
tion at [d4merica, April 3, 1915, p. 615]. 

Portugal: the revolt against Christianity in [F. Girerd in Revue du 
Clergé Français, Feb. 1914, April, 1915, pp. 225 and 2o]. 

_ Puller’s “Primitive Saints ” re-issued, and re-exposed [H. E. Hall 
in The Catholic Review, April, 1915, p. 94]. 
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Science and Religion: points of contact and contrast [E. Eymieu in 
Revue Pratigue ad’ Apologetique, April 15, 1915, p. 57}. 

Y.M.C.A.: its essentially non-Catholic spirit [N. Hume in America, 
Mar. 13, 1915, Ree April 3, 1915, p. 620; April 10, 1915, p. 647]. Its 
relations to Catholics [Z e Queen's Work, ceb., Mar. 1915, p. 135]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


« Appellant » Controversy, Origins of the [J. H. Pollen, S.J., in 
Month, May, 1915, p. 461]. 


Brownson’s criticism of Newman [Rev. E. J. Ryan in Ecclesiastical 
Review, April, 1915, p. 406]. 

Capital Punishment: its deterrent effect [J. J. Walsh in America, 
April 3, 1915, p. 609: see also Mar. 6th]. 

Carlyle: his false estimate of German greatness [J. M. Sloan in 
Hibbert Journal, April, p. 592]. 

“ Catholic World, The”: History of, in Jubilee issue [April, 1915]. 

Catholic Daily Paper impracticable, but not a Catholic Vigilance Com- 
mittee [Horace Foster in America, April 3, 1915, p. 610]. 

Catholics at Protestant Schools. On what conditions can those re- 
sponsible be admitted to Sacraments [Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1915, 

. 474]. The Practice condemned by the Catholic Education Council 

Tablet, April 24, 1915, p. 522]. 


Church History: the ideal Manual [Rev. P. Guilday in Ecclesiastical 
Review, April, 1915, p. 396]. 
_ Coloured Races in United States: their evangelization [Dom M. Spitz 
in Universe, April 16, 23, 1915]. 


_ Education: Evil results of the Carnegie Endowment [P. Blakely, S.J.. 
in America, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 545]. 


France: the religious question during the War: Documents [edited by 
Vicomte M. de Lestrange. Lethielleux, Paris: 80 cent.]. 

Germany, Religion in, during the Nineteenth Century [J. Bricout’s ac- 
count of M. Georges Goyau’s monumental work (9 vols.) in Revue du 
Clergé Français, April 15, 1915, p. 97]. 

Hardy’s novels and poems, the atheistic influence of [J. J. Daly in 
America, April 3, 1915, p. 625]. 

Nlegitimacy: Sound views on the problem [Church Times, April 23, 
1915, P- 436]. 

Imperialism and Militarism: their relations with Patriotism [L. Roure 
in Æ/udes, Mar. 20, 1915, p. 433]. 

International Law the basis of International Peace [F. F. Urquhart 
in Dublin Keview, April, 1915, p. 312]. 

Lanfranc, A Study of Archbishop (J. B. Reeves, O.P., in Month, May, 
1915, p. 482]. 

Russia: Past and possible modifications of the Holy Synod [M. d’H. 
in Revue Pratique d'Apologétigue, April 15, 1915, p. 87]. 

Social Settlements: Toynbee Hall and others [J. Britten in Dublin 
Review, April, 1915, p. 271]. 

War: False Prophets about the (H. Thurston, S.J., in Dublin Review, 
April, 1915, p. 341]. 


Reviews. 


—=——_— 


1.—PERCEPTION, PHYSICS, AND REALITY.! 


BEFORE reviewing this book we must enter a protest against 
the way in which it has been brought out. It does not contain 
a word of index nor any table of contents other than the bare 
headings of the five long chapters, which even though printed 
in capitals do not take up more than half a page. Nor, 
again, are there any section or paragraph headings to guide 
the reader to the places where particular points are treated. 
Yet the subject of the author's research is highly subtle and 
complex, and his style of writing, with its fondness for sub- 
ordinate clauses, at times three or four deep, making it hard 
for the reader to keep his hold on the nominative cases, is most 
bewildering. It is all the more aggravating that the author 
should have put these obstacles in the way of understand- 
ing his arguments, because it is a really useful book which, 
even if we find ourselves unable to agree with it altogether, 
is full of careful and minute sifting of current idealist argu- 
ments that one cannot read without profit. Is it true that, 
as the idealists say, the object of whatever direct knowledge 
we have is confined to our own mental states, so that, though 
we may postulate external causes that have produced 
these states in us, we cannot have knowledge of what these 
external causes are in themselves, so that for us at all events 
their esse is percipi? This is the question which lies at the 
root of the interminable controversy between Realists and 
Idealists, and Mr. Broad, being a Cambridge Realist, ap- 
proaches it with a strong leaning towards what is usually 
called Natural Realism, but he himself calls Naif Realism. 
This kind of Realism is of course the theory of perception 
that we all start with; indeed, which we are constrained to go 
by in our practical life even if we be rank Idealists. For 

1 An Inquiry into the information that Physical Science can supply 
about the Real. By C. D. Broad, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: At the University Press. Pp. xii, 388. Price, 10s. 
net. 1914. 
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no one supposes, until forced to it by difficulties that he 
cannot solve, that what we see and hear and touch are our 
mental states and not rather external objects which our five 
senses have the power to perceive. And, again, if we only 
perceive directly our mental states, and have no guarantee 
that the external objects that have produced these states in 
us resemble them to any determinable degree, what interpre- 
tation are we to put upon the complicated results of our 
scientific and other studies? On that hypothesis these results 
can no longer be regarded as representing to us the true 
nature of the external realities they purport to represent, 
but merely as supplying us with an elaborate system of sym- 
bols with no key to their interpretation. 

Mr. Broad’s first chapter is a study of all the important 
arguments against naif realism that do not depend on caus- 
ality, and his conclusion is that “ some of these are entirely 
futile, that none make it absolutely impossible; but that to 
maintain it in the face of the discrepancies between sight 
and touch, and of the visual perceptions of the same person in 
different places, and of different people at the same time, 
would be to assume an immensely complicated world of 
largely imperceptible reals for which there is no evidence ex- 
cept the doctrine of naif realism itself.” Quite so, but then 
cannot that be accepted? This is the fundamental question, 
but let us hear first what our author has to say for the causal 
theory of sense-perception, which he prefers to that of naif 
realism. Here he distinguishes between two varieties of the 
causal theory. The instrumental theory which regards the 
organs of sense as instruments capable of truthfully perceiv- 
ing the data impressed upon them when they are in a normal 
state, and the purely causal theory which assumes that our 
perceptions are the joint product of the impression from with- 
out and the mind which receives it, a product from which the 
object can be analysed out, though there is no reason for 
thinking that it can exist out of that whole which is called 
perception. Mr. Broad prefers the latter of these two varie- 
ties, but in that case how do we stand as to our knowledge 
of the objects concerning which these mental states pur- 
port to inform us? His answer is that we cannot expect 
certainty as to these, but we can attain to a probable know- 
ledge of them. That is, wecan start from the assumption that 
tactual perceptions, which clearly bring us into closer cor- 
respondence one for one with the primary qualities of matter 
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than do visual perceptions with its secondary qualities, fur- 
nish us with a probable basis on which to build up the or- 
dinary scientific theory of visual perceptions. This can hardly 
be considered satisfactory. If our sense-organs can deceive 
us into thinking that what we perceive is not our mental 
states but external realities, how can they be trusted when 
they tell us, if they do tell us, that our mental states corre- 
spond one to one with the external realities? 

The fact is that when we give up the doctrine of naif 
realism we have no logical escape from the most far-reaching: 
scepticism. What, however, Mr. Broad appears to overlook 
is that besides our sense-organs we have an intellect, and 
that the intellect can compare the data of the five senses 
with one another, and likewise the different data of the same 
sense at different times, as when the same visual object looks 
sometimes circular at other times elliptical, or a stick at one 
time straight at another time bent, or the parts of a frog’s foot 
now very minute, now being put under the microscope vastly 
large; or a coloured object now white, now, when seen through 
coloured glasses, red or blue. It can observe that these 
differences follow a fixed law, and so can arrive at the conclu- 
sions as to the nature of colour or shape, or as to the effect 
on these of proximity or distance, of observation through 
a magnifying glass or by the naked eye, and so solve for it- 
self various problems which the nature of sense-perception, 
or the laws of light, present. 


2.—THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


THE MONTH reviewed successively in July 1899, October 
1903, August 1906, the three volumes of M. Thureau- 
Dangin's Renaissance catholique en Angleterre as they came 
out. They were written, it may be remembered, by the author 
in response to the interest in the subject evoked in France 
by the efforts of Lord Halifax supported by some French 
ecclesiastics, to obtain a Papal recognition of Anglican 
Orders. The book when it came out was quickly recognized 
as a masterpiece. That its style was of the best, and that 
the High Church movement should be represented vividly in 

1 The English Catholic Revival in the XIXth Century. By Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, Secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie francaise. English translation. 


In Two Volumes. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Pp. xii, 468; 
xv, 642. Price, 31s.6d. 1914. 
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all its dramatic unity, was to be expected of a writcr who 
held a foremost place amongst French men of letters. But 
that a foreigner should show such knowledge and discernment 
in appreciating the complexities of a peculiarly English type 
of religious thought, and that he should be so correct in his 
criticisms was really astonishing. Presumably it was the re- 
cognition of this fact which suggested an English translation 
of M. Thureau-Dangin’s history, which must be welcomed as 
opportune, in view of the companion fact that great as has 
been the influence of the movement on the country, and in- 
forming as are the numerous monographs that have recorded 
particular aspects of it, we have to this day no really satis- 
factory history from an English pen of the movement as a 
whole. 

The French original began to come out in 1899, and the 
concluding volume was published as far back as 1906. This 
means that the appearance of the translation is rather belated, 
a thing which we imagine is due to the difficulty of bringing 
the translation, which seems to have passed through several 
hands, up to a becoming standard. In any case the standard 
reached is excellent, and enables us to catch something of 
the literary flavour of the original. The price of the two 
volumes will be considered high, especially for time of war, 
but the get-up is very good, so that they compare well with 
the volumes we have had during the last few years from Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward and Mr. Purcell—whom we name together only 
as the biographers of our two leading converts, and in no 
other respect. 

The text of the French original is of course faithfully 
followed, but it would perhaps have been better had the 
author, who did not die till quite recently, been asked to write 
a special introduction for this translation. As it is, the in- 
troduction is rather out of date, not indeed in its criticisms of 
the Anglican movement in itself as it was up to the time of 
writing, but in the part in which it indulges in conjectures 
and predictions of the probable future of certain movements 
such as the Oxford Movement itself, which the author evi- 
dently thought was about to pass through a crisis under the 
renewed assaults of the Low Church party, which had fol- 
lowed on the discovery that the Ritualists had been negotiat- 
ing with Rome for a corporate reunion; and the Catholic 
movement which in the author’s judgment was experiencing a 
set-back due to the dissatisfaction of the Ritualist party with 
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the Pope’s decision. M. Thureau-Dangin’s anticipations con- 
cerning both these movements was substantially correct. He 
reckoned that the High Church movement and the movement 
of Anglicans towards the Catholic Church had struck too deep 
roots to be permanently set back by any assaults of this kind., 
At the same time he failed to see then, but may have come to 
see later, that the Protestant assault on the Ritualists was 
doomed to failure because the spirit of live and let live had 
become predominant in the Anglican Church; and that the 
movement towards Catholicism was not dependent on any 
hold which High Anglicanism had upon its adherents, those 
who migrate to us being just those who were becoming con- 
vinced that the Anglican Church had no claims to hold them, 
because too the stream of converts, which from that day to 
this has gone on steadily and with increased not diminished 
force, is by no means predominantly derived from the High 
Church ranks. 


3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF BIOLOGY.! 


“ Science, says Driesch, is the attempt to describe Given- 
ness, Philosophy is the attempt to understand it.” With 
these words Mr. Johnstone explains the title of his book, and 
the scope of his investigation. So far the meaning is easily 
intelligible, but he goes on to introduce an element of ideal- 
ism which creates confusion: “If the things that exist for 
us exist only because we think them, and if we also exist 
then we must exist in the thought of an Absolute Mind that 
thinks us. Physical Science, studying only motions and trans- 
formations, understood that there was something that moved 
and was transformed—this was matter and energy. Mental 
Science, studying only thought, understood that nature was 
only the thought of a Universal Mind. Either conclusion was 
equally valid philosophy . . . and neither could be proved 
or disproved by the methods of Science. The speculative 
game is drawn, said Huxley, let us get to practical work.” 

Nevertheless, before he takes to the practical work, by 
which he means studying the fundamental conceptions of 
Biology, he devotes his first chapter towards defining his atti- 
tude to Realism, which comes to this, that, though we cannot 
intellectually justify a belief in Realism, the necessities of our 


1 By James Johnstone, D.Sc. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Pp. xv, 391. Price, 9s. net. 1914. 
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practical life compel us to assume it. That being so, since the 
Philosophy of Biology belongs to the department of prac- 
tical life as thus defined, the subject of this first chapter might 
have been left to the metaphysicians. 

In the main portion of Mr. Johnstone’s investigation, what 
particularly interests us is his unconscious approximation to 
the principles of scholasticism in regard to the nature of life. 
He is one of the increasing number who see through the falla- 
cies of the mechanical theory of organic life which he 
thus summarizes: 


The existence of the matter of life, Huxley said, depended on 
the pre-existence of certain chemical compounds—carbonic acid, 
water and ammonia. Withdraw any one of them from the world 
and vital phenomena come to an end. They are the antecedents 
of vegetable protoplasm, just as vegetable protoplasm is the 
antecedent of animal protoplasm. They are all lifeless sub- 
stances, but when brought together under certain conditions 
they give rise to the complex body called protoplasm, and this 
protoplasm exhibits the phenomena of life. There is no ap- 
parent break in the series of increasingly complex compounds 
between water, carbon dioxide, and ammonia on the one hand, and 
protoplasm on the other. We decide to call different kinds of 
matter carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and to speak of 
their activities as their physico-chemical properties. Why then 
should we speak otherwise of the activities of the substance pro- 
toplasmr . . . . It is true that the influence of pre-existing 
protoplasm is something quite unintelligible. But does any one 
quite understand the modus operandi of an electric spark which 
traverses a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen? What justification 
is there, then, for the assumption of the existence in the living 
matter of a something which has no representative or correla- 
tive in the non-living matter which gave rise to it? 


But even if it be true that we cannot explain the nature 
of the causality exercised by the electric spark in chemical 
combinations, any more than that of the pre-existing proto- 
plasm in the formation and nutrition of the matter of life 
(if indeed this last is a correct way of describing the origin 
of life from pre-existing life), at least we can observe that 
there are essential differences between the two modes of caus- 
ality. And Mr. Johnstone has given an interesting study of 
these differences which will be welcomed by those who have 
the needful biological knowledge to understand its somewhat 
technical points. One point he makes is that, although phy- 
sico-chemical processes of the same order as those which 
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govern inorganic matter, play a considerable part in the 
phenomena of organic life, this in organic life is not the only 
part or the ruling part. For instance, “ The general tendency 
of all inorganic transformations is towards inertia. In them 
energy is not destroyed but it is dissipated. . . . The green 
plant reverses this transformation, and accumulates energy 
in the form of chemical compounds of high potential. 
Inorganic processes are those in which available energy be- 
comes unavailable, and this unavailable energy can only be- 
come available again if a compensatory transformation is 
effected. Life is that which effects these compensatory 
energy-transformations.” 

Again the organism exhibits autonomy. In a minor de- 
gree it may yield to the influence of its environment. But 
fundamentally, its activity is purposive: 


Nageli has said that in the development of the embryo every 
cell acts as if it knew what every other cell were doing. There 
is a kind of autonomy in the developing embryo, or regenerating 
organism, such that the normal typical form and structure comes 
into existence even when unforseen interference with the usual 
course of development has been attempted. In this case the 
physico-chemical reactions proceed in some other way, and the 
new direction is imposed on the developing embryo by the or- 
ganisation which we have to regard as inherent in it. This same 
direction and autonomy must be recognised in the adult organism 
as a whole. 


What then is this “ direction”? He conceives of it as 
“an impetus which is conferred upon the physico-chemical 
reactions which are the manifestation of the life of the or- 
ganism,"’ and hence identifies it with the élan vital of Berg- 
son, and the “entelechy”’ of Driesch. Going further, he des- 
cribes this entelechy as “not energy nor any particular form 
of energy-transformation,’’ in its operations energy being 
neither used nor dissipated, and the law of conservation hold- 
ing with the same rigidity as in purely inorganic happenings. 
And he finds just in this the essential “ difference between 
entelechian manifestations and the manifestations of vital or 
biotic forces or energies of the historic systems of vitalism.” 
In this last sentence, indeed, he shows some misapprehension. 
The upholders of vital force are not committed to any denial 
of the principle of conservation. They are quite prepared 
to admit that the vital force may act directively only. But 
the more important question is as to the nature of this en- 
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telechy. The name is not very enlightening for those who do 
not know the sense in which it was taken by Aristotle, who 
appears to have been the first to use it. It is considered to be 
derived from év réXec čyew, and taken in the sense of the 
“actual ” as opposed to the “ potential.” But when the author 
(in common we allow with many others), speaks of it as “ di- 
rection”; as “not energy but rather the arrangement and 
co-ordination of energetic processes”; as “not something 
which is extended in space but something which acts into 
space”; as “not material but it manifests itself in material 
changes "’—how is all this to be understood? If entelechy be- 
longs to the category of action what is the corresponding 
agent, and if it is itself the agent, as seems implied when it is 
said to “act into space,” must it not belong to the category 
of substance? It is here that Mr. Johnstone approximates so 
closely to the vitalist doctrine of the Scholastics. For their 
contention is that to account for the living organism a prin- 
ciple of life is required which in itself is immaterial (but, save 
in man, not spiritual) and is by its nature ordained to unite 
with matter into a substantial whole, of which it is the unifying 
and organizing principle. 
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4.-—TWO POSTHUMOUS NOVELS. 


It is a strange enough chance which brings together to 
be reviewed two novels by Catholic priests, both prolific 
writers as well as active workers in their sacred calling, both 
of considerable literary eminence, and both recently dead. 
Their output had placed them both in the foremost ranks of 
contemporary novelists, yet there was little similarity in their 
style or subjects. Canon Sheehan, the older man, seemed less 
in touch with modern life, although several of his books deal 
with current philosophy in contact and contrast with Catholic- 
ism, his outlook is more academic, his characters more con- 
ventional than those of Mgr. Benson. On the other hand, 
out of his own peculiar knowledge, he has given us what the 
younger writer could not give—a deep insight into the men- 
tality of his own country and a sympathetic appreciation of 
its very varied civilization reflecting the strange vicissitudes 

! (1) The Graves at Kilmorna. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan, 
D.D. London: Longmans. Pp. 373. Price, 6s. 


(2) Loneliness. By the Very Rev. Mgr. R. H. Benson. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. 343. Price, 6s. 
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of its history. Canon Sheehan was never an indulgent critic 
of his own land. His very love for Ireland made him sus- 
ceptible to everything in its recent development which seemed 
a lowering or denial of its spirit, and at the risk of irritating 
those who think there is nothing to amend because they ara 
too indolent to attempt the amendment, he pointed out and 
dwelt upon those flaws in the national character which time 
and again have brought disaster on the nation. His last 
message to his people, Tke Graves at Kilmorna, is cast in this 
strain, but, in spite of its atmosphere of pessimism, it is full 
of valuable matter for the consideration of those who will 
have the shaping of Ireland’s destinies in the happier times 
ahead. No one has shown more insight than our author 
into the excellent qualities which form the substance of Eng- 
lish civilization: it is all the more deplorable, as he points out, 
that the weaker nation should tend to adopt the less worthy 
elements of that civilization, and to abandon its own char- 
acteristic qualities in the process. The story, which moves 
with more briskness than many of his previous tales, and is 
quite equal to the best of them in careful literary finish, pro- 
fesses to deal with the events of ’67, but nearly half the book 
concerns the present day, and the evil effects of the spirit of 
faction which has not yet been exorcised from Irish affairs. 
One need not altogether share the writer’s forebodings in 
order to profit by his acute and eloquent analysis of the 
times. 

A character in Canon Sheehan's novel predicts for Ire- 
land something of the destiny assigned to her in one of Mgr. 
Benson’s earlier books, Te Dawn of All. Mgr. Benson him- 
self, in his last brilliant work, chooses as theme something 
similar to that of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s One Poor Scrufle. 
But except in the final victory of Catholic Faith in both cases, 
there is no similarity in the treatment. The problem here set is 
one of great actuality: living in the midst of an overwhelming- 
ly numerous non-Catholic population, indifferent or hostile to 
the rights of the Church in regard to the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, no day passes but some Catholic may have to choose 
between loyalty to the Faith and the demands of human affec- 
tion. In Loneliness Mgr. Benson deals with the question 
with that clearness and insight which, loyal son of the Church, 
he had derived in such abundant measure from her spirit. 
No one can read his books without realizing what a different 
religion Catholicism is to all others, how exigent are its claims, 
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how peremptory its authority, how wonderful its privi- 
leges and rewards. He knows and shows too that Catholics 
do not always understand it properly, that faith may be super- 
ficial or dormant, that the yoke and the burden carried un- 
willingly may be found hard to bear. In this his last book 
these lessons are prominent, as also is the teaching that faith, 
once fully grasped, can compensate for all else that is let go 
in the process. All the well-known excellences of Mgr. Ben- 
son’s style are to be found here,—the extraordinarily vivid 
vignettes of natural scenery, the subtle, varied and consistent 
characterization, the alertness to every sort of zsthetic appeal, 
particularly to that of music, the conversational ease, the play- 
ful humour—in none of these things which make his books so 
eminently readable are there any signs of falling off. To the 
“natural” man (or woman) the dénouement may seem inade- 
quate and thin, as it deals with forces beyond his experience, 
but no Catholic can study it without a heightened sense of the 
capabilities of his faith. 

Of these two eminent priests it may be said that their 
words reached a far wider audience than is ordinarily the 
portion of their class. Equally true is it that being dead 
they yet speak, and we are glad to think that these final utter- 
ances of theirs are well calculated to increase their influence 
and enhance their fame. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

FROM Messrs. Washbourne comes a very complete and handy Manual 
of the Sodality of Our Lady Prima Primaria, compiled by “S.P.B.V.M.”, 
and published at one shilling in a neat cloth binding, and two shillings in 
leather. The history, rules, and privileges of the Sodality are first set 
forth in sufficient detail; the Sodality Office follows, with a compendious 
selection of general prayers, and the Little Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception brings the book to a close. It is throughout very clearly printed 
on paper thin but opaque, and the type is well set out on the page. We 
would suggest that in a future edition the whole of the Ordinary of the 
Mass might just as well be set out in Latin and English as the small 
sections which alone are here given. 

We lately noticed at some length the first volume of Father Hubert 
Bamberg’s Popular Sermons on the Catechism, edited by Father Thurs- 
ton, of which the second now reaches us from Messrs. Washbourne (price 
6s. net). The present volume deals with the Commandments, with the 
Virtues and with Sin, and fully maintains the standard of directness, 
lucidity and carrying power which we noticed in the earlier series. 
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A series of quite short imaginative and devotional sketches reaches 
us from Mr. Elliot Stock entitled Glimpses of the Beautiful Shepherd, 
by Olive Hope (price Is. net). They are only six in number, sketching as 
many poignant incidents in which the touch of the Good Shepherd is 
represented as bringing healing or consolation. The last sketch, ‘ After 
War,” is very timely. 

Twenty years ago it was almost impossible to get a copy of the famous 
Revelations of Divine Love ot Mother Juliana of Norwich. Thanks to 
the revived interest in the older methods of spirituality the need has 
since been quite fully met; but we have had to regret at the same time 
a certain tendency to dabble in such literature on the part of persons, 
who have not had the grasp of fundamental doctrines necessary to the 
right-ordering of charity in this matter. In view of this distinction we 
hardly know how to class the extracts from Mother Juliana just published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title of The Shewing of a Vision (pricc 
zs. 6d. net). A preface by one of the Cowley Fathers, the Rev. G. 
Congreve, seems to indicate Dean Inge and Miss Underhill as the best 
guides to the thought of Mother Juliana—which is not promising. Still, 
we have Mother Juliana herself for the bulk of the book. Those who 
prefer snippets arranged in the way of “ daily portions ” to consecutive 
study, will here find many beautiful thoughts, though the detailed 
argument of a masterly treatise has of course entirely disappeared. 


HISTORICAL, 


The Manual of Church History, compiled by Professor F. X. Funk, 
having already appeared in an English dress some three years ago, we 
may be excused from noticing at any length the new translation made 
by Dr. Perciballi and edited by Father Kent, O.S.C. (Burns and Oates: 
2 vols., each 7s. 6d. net). This version, like its predecessor, is made from 
the fifth German edition (1907); for some reason the larger posthumous 
edition of 1911 does not seem available for translation. Dr. Perciballi 
undertook the work in entire ignorance of the other English translation 
projected; in any case, by making additions concerning the history of 
English-speaking countries inadequately treated in the original, he has 
materially increased the value of the work, even though those 
additions are themselves not wholly adequate. Succinct and clear, it 
forms an admirable framework on which to construct a fuller know- 
ledge of Church history. We have to thank the translator and editor 
for the excision from Funk’s account of the Suppression of the Society, of 
a particularly odious charge of slave-holding, made on the misinter- 
preted authority of Benedict XIV:., against the Jesuits and other re- 
ligious Orders working in South America. The material get-up of the 
volumes forms in every way—paper, type and binding—the model of 
a library edition. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Amongst the multitude of books, already written or projected, of 
which the arresting personality of the late Mgr. R. H. Benson forms 
the theme, Miss O. K. Parr’s Robert Hugh Benson: an Appreciation 
(Hutchinson and Co.: 3s. 6d. net) will surely attract a large circle of 
readers. For the authoress has now a wide clientèle of her own who 
will be anxious to know in what way she has applied her remarkabie 

1 For the refutation of this calumny see THE Monn, October, 1911, p. 438. 
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powers to this particular subject. She is careful at the outset to disclaim 
any intention of attempting an exhaustive treatment of it, and wisely 
confines herself to dealing only with “those portions of his pathway 
which ran parallel to mine ” and “those special things, great and small, 
which made the affinities between us.” The result is a series of little 
pen-portraits, exhibiting Mgr. Benson as a spiritual guide, as a literary 
artist, aS a priest, as an apostle, and all illustrated by the writer’s own 
reflections, for no one, least of all Miss Parr, could write so intimately 
about the virtues of another character without revealing much of her 
own. Readers of her novel—A WAite-Handed Saint—will appreciate 
her delight in seeming to find in Mgr. Benson a living personality so 
closely approaching her ideal. The little book is worthily enshrined in a 
very tasteful cover, and contains an admirable portrait of its subject. 

With Father Phelan, S.J., in his preface to her Life of St. Juliana 
Falconier1 (Washbourne: price, 6d.), we welcome with pleasure Miss 
Marie Conrayville into the ranks of the new generation of Catholic 
writers. This is a short life of a great “ Saint of the Holy Eucharist,” 
but by no means a jejune one. On the contrary Miss Conrayville writes 
with a fervour and with almost an exuberance of tone which certainly do 
not misbecome their subject. The story of St. Juliana Falconieri is a 
story of heights and depths, and will bear a certain ornateness in the 
telling. In this little life it receives it to the full. 

Attention was widely drawn a couple of years ago to the remarkable 
prophecies attributed to a pious nun of the Congregation of St. Charles 
at Angers, who before her death in 1908 used language which seemed 
singularly to foreshadow the corporate conversions at Caldey and St. 
Bride’s. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., now introduces to us the life ot this 
nun, Sister Gertrude Mary (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), in the form of 
a translation of Canon Leguen's Une Mystique de nos Jours. Without 
expressing any view as to the exact nature and incidence of this good 
nun’s previsions, we may welcome very cordially a record which seems 
well worthy to stand by the side of those of T'he Praise of Glory and even 
the Little Flower. One may regret a certain tendency towards fancy 
titles or labels, while at the same time recognizing a notable and even 
a spreading revival of high and extraordinary ways of sanctity since the 
twentieth century began. Sister Gertrude has all the marks of this great 
outpouring, with which God seems to be pleased to counteract the special 
laxities, public and private, of our century. Dom Bede Camm’s Preface 
adds much that is new and interesting to our knowledge of the Caldey 
story, but we are sure he will pardon and understand us if we say that 
that is all a very small matter compared with the sort of revelation of 
spiritual things that we get from Sister Gertrude herself in chapters xvi., 
xvii. and xx. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

With Part VII. of Father Albert Kuhn’s Roma, which Messrs. Wash- 
bourne are bringing out in one-and-threepenny instalments, we reach per- 
haps the most interesting of all its chapters—the History of the Catacombs. 
Here more particularly is the wealth of illustration which distinguishes 
this production most welcome. Plans, copies of typical inscriptions, illus- 
trations of present scenes, reproductions of old illustrations, all contribute 
to its value and interest. The full-page insets deserve a special word of 
praise for their clearness and finish. 
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We are glad to notice that the Devin-Adair Company, an important 
general publishing house in New York, which produces also Catholic 
books, but of “ secular” works issues none that is out of accord with 
Catholic faith and feeling, is extending its scope across the water and 
arranging for the further propagation of its excellent publications on this 
side also. We review several of the firm’s stories elsewhere. Of general 
books we may heartily commend a typically American book of aphorisms 
by Dr. Austin O'Malley, M.D., Ph.D., etc., entitled Keystones of Thought 
(price 1 dollar net). We do not say that Bacon, whose admirable passage 
about Aphorisms in the Advancement of Learning is quoted in the Pre- 
face, would not be startled at some of Dr. O’Malley’s essays in that 
medium. But America is not Elizabethan England—though they have 
their points of contact. And certainly so far as “snap” goes to the 
making of an aphorism, Dr. O'Malley is a competent artist. The other 
general book is quite of the opposite kind—a series of reflective studies 
ot life in a remote country retreat, written in epistolary form, by Mr. 
Gregory Marwood, entitled The Wooing of a Recluse (price 1.35 dollars’. 
Much quiet feeling, keen insight, and careful thought have gone to the 
making of these attractive letters. 

From the same firm comes a really admirable book for children— 
Children of the Kingdom, by Mary Adelaide Garnett (price 1 dollar)— 
consisting of quite short sketches of the lives of child-saints, written in 
clear, simple language, and printed in large type. From Agnes and 
Januarius to Hugh of Norwich and Anthony of Japan a series of pictures 
is unfolded, well calculated indeed to kindle and foster the devotion of the 
young. There are plenty of pictures too, of a kind that will appeal 
to childhood even if for the most part they lack the actuality and the 
strength the adult mind demands. We have to thank Mrs. Garnett for 
a valuable addition to our store of religious gift books. 

A worthy companion volume to Mother Francis Raphael Drane’s 
famous Spirit of the Dominican Order is given us in Father Hugh Pope’s 
translation from Pére Jacquin, O.P., published by Messrs. Washbourne 
under the title of The Friar Preacher Yesterday and To-day (price 
2s. net). If we say that Mother Drane gives us the interior and Pére 
Jacquin the exterior, we by no means imply that the latter deals mercly 
with matters of organization and business. Rather he describes for us 
the organism of his famous Order as a living thing, while Mother Drane 
estimates its temper and spirit. After an introduction on St. Dominic 
himself and on the definitive organization of the Order, Pére Jacquin 
deals with the special Dominican object, its life viewed as a whole, the 
special means adopted to attain the special ends aimed at, and the 
form ot organization which experience has shown to be most suitable to 
the purposes in view. It is a little volume, closely packed, lucidly 
written and arranged, and well documented, which should be of wide 
general interest, apart from its real importance to Catholics with special 
Dominican conncctions. 


FICTION. 


The Eldest Miss Ainsborough (Benziger: 3s. 6d. net), by Marion 
Ames Taggart is a simple, pathetic tale of an elder sister's devotion to a 
younger, which, whilst giving plenty of scope for the exhibition of un- 
selfishness in the former, only hastens and accentuates the latter’s de- 
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terioration of character. However, after a good deal of sorrow and 
mystification, all the dramatis persone get their deserts. 

A fine imagination and much vivid word-painting go to the making 
of an agreeable book called The Jester (Putnam’s Sons: 6s.), by Leslie 
Moore, which is concerned in scene with medizval England and with a 
variety of strange and interesting personages. The very elaborate alle- 
gory which is to be traced in the story, together with the rather con- 
ventional medizval language in which it is cast, somewhat detract from 
its reality. 

Very timely is the publication by the Devin-Adair Company, New 
York, of Mr. Ransom Sutton’s story The Passing of the Fourteen (price 
1.25 dollars net). It is a stirring tale of “ life, love and war among the 
brigands and guerillas of Mexico,” and, as the author points out in his 
dedication, any hapless refugees from beyond the Rio Grande who may 
read the book will find in it a good deal of the sort of thing they them- 
selves have experienced at the hands of Villa, Carranza, and such-like 
ruffans. Mr. Sutton, however, has more than the actualité of his sub- 
ject to commend his book to public attention. He has a fine stirring 
style, and can make his characters live and impress themselves on the 
imagination. By way of illustration there are several very interesting 
Mexican photographs. 

From the same firm, at the same price, comes a volume of higher 
artistic importance, and at least equally vivid—Mr. Seumas MacManus’ 
Yourself and the Neighbours. It is a series of sketches—of the most 
lifelike—of Irish life, redolent of the soil, yet filled with the soul of the 
most soulful of peoples. Neither the humour that is always at hand nor 
the tears that are never very far away, escape Mr. MacManus’ art; and 
he can give us the real Ireland where the modern and unbelieving neo- 
Gaelic school can only dismally fail, just because he is a real Irishman— 
that 1s to say a Catholic through and through, inside and out, in season 
and out of season. Of this, his real Irishry, the last sketch, ‘‘ When God 
sent Sunday,” is the magnificent vindication. 

The novels of ‘‘ Christian Reid” are too well-known to need our 
detailed appreciation. We need only say that the latest, which reaches 
us from the Devin-Adair Company, A Far-away Princess {price 1.35 
dollars), maintains the authoress’ record for good fiction, of well-main- 
tained interest, and of admirable tone. In the present case “ Christian 
Reid” has the courage to bring a popular story to a close with another 
than the conventional * happy ending.” 


WAR BOOKS. 


In a series of clear and thoughtful discourses, aptly styled Thoughts 
in War Time (C.T.S.: 1s. net), Monsignor Ward, of St. Edmund's, has 
set forth the Christian philosophy of the present world-conflict, insist- 
ing more especially on the too-often forgotten duty of constant prayer— 
prayer for friend and foe, living and dead. The answer to those who say 
that surely God can accomplish His ends without being asked to do 
so by fallible creatures is, shortly, that God had declared His desire for 
man’s co-operation and often measures His gifts according to our plead- 
ing. And thus no non-combatant need be without an active part in the 
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war. The volume closes with a striking sermon by Dr. Edwin Burton, 
preached on St. Edmund’s Feast. 

With the attractive title, The World in Alliance: a Plan for pre- 
venting future Wars (Southwood: Is. net), Mr. F. N. Keen, LL.B., has 
sketched a scheme for an International Council which should have the 
decision of all matters between sovereign States, which at present remain 
as causes of friction or draw nations periodically into war. He shows 
without much difficulty the unreasonableness of that method of decision, 
as well as the thousand disadvantages of war itself, and then discusses 
the imperfections of the Hague Tribunal. His own scheme strikes one 
as being rather elaborate, but it has the advantage of not ignoring, as 
so many do, the basic facts of human nature, and its detailed considera- 
tion, even at the present juncture, can only do good. 

The multiplicity of English books and pamphlets about the war may 
blind us to the fact that a similar crop is springing up in most of the 
belligerent countries. The beginnings of what promises to be two useful 
series have already reached us from France, viz., No. t of La Question 
Religieuse en France pendant la Guerre (Lethielleux: 80 cent.), compiled 
by Vte. M. de Lestrange; a very complete collection of official pronounce- 
ments, lay and clerical, newspaper articles, etc., from which a good idea 
of the religious situation may be gleaned, and Nos. I and 2 of a Histoire 
Anecdotique de la Guerre (Lethielleux: 60 cent.), by MM. Franc-Nohain 
and Paul Delay, a more general account of the beginning and course of 
the conflict from the French point of view. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Admirably suited for its purpose is the C.T.S. penny Simple Mass 
and Communion Book, which contains a series of prayers in prose and 
verse to accompany the action of the Mass and to express the proper 
Spiritual dispositions at Holy Communion. 

Messrs. Washbourne’s halfpenny Popular Hymns, selected from the 
approved hymnal, should help much to encourage congregational sing- 
ing. The same publishers have issued at 2d. the Lenten Pastoral of Car- 
dinal Mercier, On the Papacy, which, although it has not the appeal of 
his great pronouncement on the state of Belgium, is an admirable sum- 
mary of the truth of the Papal claims and the functions of that high 
office in the world. The personal career of the great Cardinal is sketched 
in an attractive booklet, Cardinal Mercier (Washbourne: 6d. net) by F.P., 
which is adorned with a fine photogravure of its subject. 

Father J. McDonnell, S.J., has appositely brought out, in the penny 
Irish Messenger series, a novena of meditations on the Holy Ghost 
called Pentecost. They are intended as a preparation for that great 
feast, and consist in a devout study of the manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit, His seven gifts and the two great hymns of the Church in His 
praise. 

In Shall I be a Priest? (/7isk Messenger Office: td.), Father W. 
Doyle, S.J., sketches, with abundance of illustrative anecdote, the high 
calling and functions of the priesthood with the object of arousing in 
suitable souls a generous emulation of so lofty a profession. 
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The Kikuyu “ Statement.” 


———<g——— 


ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON has at last published his long- 
promised “* Statement ” on certain of the questions brought 
forward by the Kikuyu controversy, and, as we have had 
occasion to devote more than one article to the important 
issues raised by this controversy, we may for complete- 
ness’ sake make a few comments on this Statement, which, 
in a sense, is the final chapter of the episode. This 
Statement is so called by Archbishop Davidson himself in 
the consciousness that to take up a more directly administra- 
tive position would, if not absolutely beyond his power, at 
all events have involved him in very serious difficulties. It 
has, as we have said, been long promised; but in so des- 
cribing it we have no wish to criticize its author, who could 
hardly have published it sooner. The Kikuyu Conference 
itself took place indeed in June, 1913, and the Bishop of 
Zanzibar’s formal letter to the Archbishop charging the 
Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda, who had presided over it, 
with “ propagating heresy and committing schism ” was dated 
in September of that same year. The Archbishop very natur- 
ally wished to see the Bishops concerned before deciding 
how to deal with so extraordinary a situation. But the Bishop 
of Mombasa was detained in India by ill-health, and, though 
the Bishop of Uganda, who was in England, had some talks 
at Lambeth in November, 1913, the Bishop of Zanzibar could 
not come over to this country till February, 1914. As soon, 
however, as he was enlightened by the personal explanations 
of the contending prelates, it must be acknowledged that 
the Archbishop took, with the greatest promptness, the only 
step which for the moment was in his power. For on 
February 9th he wrote and published a letter to the Bishop of 
Zanzibar, in which he declined to entertain the charge of 
heresy and schism which the latter had brought against his 
brother bishops. Such a suit, he declared, would be most 
unsuitable under the circumstances; but he acknowledged 
that the situation which had arisen could not be passed over. 
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The war, he said, which broke out so soon after the Consulta- 
tive Commission had inet together, had laid such heavy de- 
mands on his time and strength as to make it absolutely im- 
practicable to prepare the promised statement. But, though 
some whose opinions were entitled to respect had told him he 
had better “‘ leave the subject in the limbo whereinto it has in 
the march of larger events been pushed, and hold my peace,” 
he had felt that, though this would be an easy path to take, 
it would be unfair to the three devoted missionary bishops, 
and to the Consultative Body whose advice he had sought and 
gratefully received. Besides he felt that “ though larger 
and darker objects crowd the field to-day, both in Europe and 
Africa, what we have learned to call ‘ Kikuyu questions ' are 
creatures of persistent life, and their future reappearance is 
assured.” 

This is an explanation which, as far as it goes, is thor- 
oughly intelligible, but let us see what the nature of the 
Statement is. The Archbishop laid before the Consultative 
Commission two points. 

The Conference of Missionaries which met at Kikuyu in 
the summer of 1913 agreed on a “ proposed Scheme of 
Federation of Missionary Societies with a view to the ultimate 
union of the Native Churches.” From the first it had been 
clearly understood that none of the signatories to this Scheme 
claimed any power to decide. “ The utmost that had been 
clone was to submit to the authorities concerned (that is, to 
the authorities of the religious Communions and Missionary 
Societies under which the Protestant missionaries of South 
Africa worked] what had seemed to the Missionaries in Con- 
ference to be feasible proposals in the direction of united 
action. No Churchman and no Society stands committed ; 
the whole Scheme is still sub judice.” It is as to the character 
of the Scheme of Federation thus outlined that the Arch- 
bishop proposed his first question: Do the provisions of the 
proposed Scheme “‘contravene any principles of Church Order, 
the observance of which is obligatory on the bishops, clergy, 
and layworkers of the Church of England, at home and 
abroad? And if so in what particulars?” 

At the close of the Kikuyu Conference the Bishop of 
Mombasa, assisted by the Bishop of Uganda, celebrated the 
Holy Communion according to the rite contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Many of the missionaries who com- 
municated at this service were not members of the Church of 
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England, and had not been episcopally confirmed. All how- 
ever had taken as the basis of possible federation “ the loyal 
acceptance of the Holy Scripture as our supreme rule of faith 
and practice, and of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as 
a general expression of fundamental Christian belief.” As 
to this Communion Service which Nonconformists of the 
different denominations were invited to attend, the Arch- 
bishop asks his consultors to say whether, “ in consideration 
of the precedents and special circumstances, it was con- 
sistent with or inconsistent with the principles accepted by 
the Church of England?” 

The prelates to whom these questions were submitted 
agree in their report with the Archbishop, that the motive 
by which the two presiding Bishops at Kikuyu had been 
animated was praiseworthy. It was to take “ some practical 
steps towards reunion among the Protestant Missionaries of 
Africa,” and in doing this “to lay emphasis, before the 
natives of Africa and in the face of Islam, upon what unites 
rather than upon what separates bodies of Christians.” All 
this, they say, “ with the mutual consideration involved and 
with the united testimony borne to the faith which is en- 
shrined in the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, plainly makes 
for unity; and it 1s by such methods and by such a temper, 
more perhaps than by formal organization, that the conditions 
may be realised in which the end of our efforts and our 
prayers—a genuine African Church—will be shaped by the 
Holy Spirit of God according to His Will.” Some also of 
the provisions made in the draft Scheme they praise, but 
others they judge to be dangerous and to have been drawn up 
in view of the conditions prevailing in South Africa, without 
consideration of the effect their acceptance might have on 
missionary churches in other parts of the world. Of these 
doubtful provisions they mention three in their report. 

1. The Kikuyu Scheme proposed that all recognized as 
ministers in their own Churches shall be welcomed as visitors 
to preach in other federated Churches. The Consultative 
Commission see no harm in this clause, provided it is not con- 
sidered to convey a right, or more than a concession that with 
the Bishop's consent the minister of an extraneous communion 
may on occasion be permitted to address an Anglican con- 
gregation. But they think that the terms of the Kikuyu 
proposal do not sufficiently safeguard this principle of dis- 
tinction. 
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2. The Kikuyu Scheme proposes to allow Holy Commu- 
nion’ in Anglican Churches to communicants belonging to 
other denominations. This the Commission regards as a 
graver matter. Still it would not object to it, if permitted 
in view of special circumstance by the local Bishop, in the 
exercise of his pastoral discretion, especially though not ex- 
clusively in the mission field. They indicate as their basis 
for this opinion that the Church of England does not under 
ordinary circumstances allow Holy Communion to be given to 
persons not episcopally confirmed; on the other hand “ they 
are aware that exceptions to the rule have been allowed in 
special cases by many Bishops of weight and learning and 
of diverse theological positions, in all parts of the Anglican 
Communion.” 

3. They note that ‘ it appears to be implied in the pro- 
posed Scheme that members of our own [Anglican] Church 
resident in districts assigned to the care of a non-episcopal 
mission would communicate in the churches of that mission.” 
At this they draw the line. They describe it as “ a definite 
proposal to which two Bishops of our Communion have been 
parties . . . . it seems to be implied that members of our 
Church would be encouraged and even expected to communi- 
cate in non-episcopal churches. This they cannot regard 
as consistent with the principles of the Church of England.” 
They neither feel called upon nor desire to pronounce nega- 
tively on the value in God's sight of the ministry in other 
communions, but ‘ Anglican Churchmen must contend for 
valid ministry as they understand it, and regard themselves 
as absolutely bound to stipulate for this themselves.” 

As regards the united Communion Service at the end of 
the Kikuyu Conference, the Commission consider that it was 
prompted by an impulse of a deeply Christian kind, and de- 
sire to abstain from any expression of judgment about it. 
But “ they feel bound to add that to attempt to treat it as a 
precedent or to encourage habitual action of that kind must 
be held inconsistent with principles accepted by the Church of 
England. . . . It would be subversive of Church Order, 
it would perplex the minds and distress the consciences of 
multitudes of loyal Churchmen. So far from promoting 
unity it would in our judgment rather imperil the measure of 
_unity we now possess and the prospects of the fuller unity 
for which we pray.” 

Such were the answers returned to the questions put to 
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them by the Consultative Commission. The Archbishop in 
referring to these answers emphasises their ‘“ unanimous " 
character, and informs us that the Commission had before it 
“a large number of papers and pamphlets and books relating 
to the matter, also many letters of a semi-official kind which 
had been written to [him] on the subject by Bishops and 
others engaged in the work of the Church either in the For- 
eign Missionary Field or in Christian countries; besides had 
had prolonged interviews both with the Bishops of Mombasa 
and Uganda, and with the Bishop of Zanzibar.” In other 
words, the opinions expressed in this report are those of a 
body of Anglican prelates holding a singularly representative 
character as witnesses to Anglican belief, and speaking with 
a full knowledge of the facts and principles involved in the 
controversy. f 

The Archbishop, in drawing up his Statement, very properly 
takes upon himself the full responsibility for all its words. 
But at the same time he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
these prelates whom he consulted, and in fact he accepts and 
makes his own every one of their recommendations and criti- 
cisms. Indeed his statement is in short but an exposition and 
expansion of what they had said, with one or two points added 
for further confirmation. Of these further points one is to 
show by quoting long passages, either in his text or its ap- 
pendices, what was said on the question by the last three 
Lambeth Conferences. In the Conference of 1888 the sub- 
ject of what is called Home Reunion was seriously taken up, 
and the resolutions and counsels drafted on that occasion 
with a direct view to Home Reunion are claimed by the Arch- 
bishop as “ applicable to fields far away from home and ta 
conditions of Church life which are still immature.” This 
Conference of 1888 resolved in full session that 


it earnestly requests the constituted branches of our communion 
acting, so far as may be, in concert with one another to make 
it known that they hold themselves in readiness to enter into 
brotherly conference . . . . with the representatives of other 
Christian Communions in the English-speaking races, in order 
to consider what steps can be taken either towards corporate re- 
union, or towards such relations as may prepare the way for fuller 
organic unity hereafter. 


The Conference of 1897, as represented by its “ strong 
committee of Bishops,” went a step further in the same direc- 
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tion, and recommended that the constituted authorities should 
not merely hold themselves in a state of readiness but 
“ should themselves originate such conferences, and es- 
pecially arrange for representative meetings for united 
humiliation and intercession ”; whilst the Encyclical Letter 
of that year recommended that “ committees of Bishops ap- 
pointed everywhere ” should take upon themselves this work 
of originating. 

And the last Lambeth Conference, that of 1908, in re- 
newing these previous recommendations did not shrink from 
suggesting some further details as to what might be permitted 
during the interval till the other communions in question 
could be won over to the acceptance of episcopal consecration. 

When all these progressive declarations and recommend- 
ations are considered is it surprising that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should concede to the Bishops at Kikuyu that 
their Scheme, to use their own words, was “ an honest attempt 
to interpret what [they] believe to be the spirit and intention 
of the Lambeth Conference, in regard to closer co-operation 
in the Mission field with the only Churches with which such 
co-operation is at present possible ’’? 

The other point in the Archbishop’s Statement which adds 
new matter to that brought forward in the Consultative Com- 
mission's report, refers to the question of the nature of the 
Federation recommended at Kikuyu. It is indeed remark- 
able that the Consultative Commission should not have taken 
fuller objection to this feature in the Kikuyu Scheme. If 
this Scheme becomes operative, says the Archbishop, “ there 
is to be a representative Council which is not merely to be 
advisory and consultative, but also executive, except in mat- 
ters pertaining to the internal policy of the different churches 
and societies,” and according to the sixth of the Fundamental 
Provisions “ the function of the Council is to manage affairs 
until such time as the Native Church can do that for itself.” 
This is a very serious matter, and it is remarkable that the 
Consultative Commission did not lay more stress on its incon- 
veniences. The Archbishop’s comment is searching. 


To create a Federation of that sort, whatever the internal 
autonomy of its constituent parts is obviously a step of consider- 
able importance, and there is, I think, a very real difficulty in 
regarding it as possible that one section of a great communion 
should thus federate itself with some of those outside, without 
thereby compromising, or at least affecting, the life and organi- 
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sation of the whole communion or society of which it is a part. 
Transfer the thought from ecclesiastical to national life. Could 
Devonshire be federated, say, with Normandy without comprom- 
ising England? And would the difficulty be overcome by pour 
to Devonshire such local autonomy as it has? 


Such is the substance of this Statement of the T E 
of Canterbury for which Anglican Churchmen have been 
waiting so long. Judged by the standard of Anglican for- 
mularies, Anglican traditions, and the direction taken by the 
recent Anglican movement towards what is called Christian 
Reunion, we do not see how any other kind of decision or 
direction, whatever we are to call it, could have been ex- 
pected. The Kikuyu Scheme in its general outline was, as 
the Archbishop has shown, prompted and guided by resolu- 
tions and exhortations that have emanated from the last three 
Lambeth Conferences. If we compare it with these resolu- 
tions and the explanations attached to them it certainly 
seems to conform faithfully to the type set. And if among 
the details there were a few provisions in conflict with some 
of the Anglican formularies, the Archbishop and his con- 
sultant Bishops were quick to detect the danger and with- 
hold their approval. 

At the same time it is easy to understand why the State- 
ment is so unpalatable as it is to the High Church party.. 
In short, implying as it does by the reserve of its language 
that, whilst for legal reasons it hesitates to sanction the par- 
ticipation by Anglicans in Nonconformist sacraments, it does 
not recognize that sacraments of this latter kind are posi- 
tively invalid. Indeed, the Archbishop of Canterbury makes 
the tell-tale admission that he avoids calling them invalid be- 
cause “ the word ‘ invalid ° has, except when applied to physi- 
cal health, drifted far from the original form of the Latin ad- 
jective.” This is a point of the highest importance. If the re- 
tention of a threefold hierarchy is merely a question of Church 
Order one can understand how it may be venerated for its apo- 
stolic origin and cherished for all the devout associations that 
have gathered round it in the course of ages. And yet if it 
is not regarded as the indispensable channel of sacramental 
grace, it is intelligible that it should not be deemed absolutely 
necessary for valid communions, especially by members of a 
Church which finds the chief evidence of a divine ministry, 
in what is called spiritual experience, rather than in historical 
witness. And in this way one can understand how Kikuyu 
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federations and Kikuyu communions may come to be re- 
garded as valuable methods of healing the religious separa- 
tions which, especially in missionary countries, are felt to be 
so scandalous. If, on the other hand, a section of Anglicans 
believe in the hierarchy primarily as the channel of sacra- 
mental grace, particularly of the grace and power to conse- 
crate the Holy Eucharist, it must be painful indeed for them 
to see high authorities of their Church practically condoning 
communions that to their minds cannot be really such. And 
for this party there is the further subject for disappointment 
that, whereas the reunion movement which has been taken up 
so widely, originated with them and sprang from their desire 
for reunion with the “ ancient churches,” now that it has 
become popular it should be thus deflected from its original 
aim, and made to subserve schemes of reunion with sects 
whom they regard as incapable of being incorporated. 

But there is an omission in this newly-published Statement 
which does not seem to have attracted much attention so far, 
yet is surely the most significant feature of all in its character 
as an attempted settlement of the Kikuyu Controversy. It 
will be remembered that, in the letter addressed by the Bishop 
of Zanzibar to the Bishop of St. Albans which started the 
controversy, there were three grounds of accusation which 
the writer brought against the Bishops of his Communion at 
home. Of these the first, and, as most people considered, the 
gravest, was the tolerance shown in England by the Bishops 
of England to the open denial by their clergy of some of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. This was 
said with special reference to the volume entitled Foundations 
that had just appeared, being written by a small group of 
clergy with the object of maintaining a certain view of 
Christian doctrine of which the Bishop of Zanzibar gave a 
short outline. It is not necessary to go into details on this 
subject now, but to revive in our memories the character of 
the indictment it is enough to cite a few of the objectionable 
propositions advocated in that book, as that “ Christ did not 
come into the world to die for us, but having come He died 
because of the circumstances of the case”; that ‘ He was 
mistaken in what He taught about His Second Advent, think- 
ing that the world would not outlast St.John ”; that therefore 
“ He did not found a Church nor ordain sacraments ”; that 
“ His body has gone to corruption”; that “ there is no 
authority in the Church beyond the corporate witness of the 
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saints, many of whom are now unknown, to the spiritual and 
moral value of the Christian religion.” It is obviously im- 
possible to reconcile opinions of this sort with the very essen- 
tials of Christianity as it has always been understood, yet it 
was the complaint of the Bishop of Zanzibar in the letter in 
question, that, whilst an Anglican clergyman was called to 
order at once by his Bishop for praying to the saints, the 
Anglican Bishops in England as a body make no difficulty in 
tolerating, along with the Kikuyu Scheme of Federation, the 
open advocacy of opinions such as those given even by clergy- 
men holding posts of high responsibility, the editor of 
Foundations being actually at the time of its publication 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans—and we may 
now add since promoted to a canonry at Hereford, appar- 
ently in direct consequence of his editorship of Foundations. 
Is it not most significant that in his recent Statement the 
Archbishop of Canterbury can note with approval that the 
Kikuyu Scheme of Federation requires of the would-be reci- 
pient the loyal acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as our su- 
preme rule of faith and practice—of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds as a general expression of fundamental Christian 
belief, and in particular the absolute authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture as the Word of God—in the Deity of Jesus Christ—and 
in the atoning death of our Lord as the ground of forgive- 
ness: and yet pass over unnoticed the repudiation of all these 
doctrines by prominent ecclesiastics at home with the passive 
connivance of their Bishops? Is it not inexplicable that the 
same prelates should make difficulties in the mission field 
about a few questions of what they deem to be ecclesiastical 
order, which is, at all events, comparatively a minor matter, 
whilst at home they can condone the surrender by those whom 
they appoint to teach their people, of doctrines that appertain 
to the very root of all Christian belief? 
S. F. S. 


God's Own Child. 


———— ny 


PERHAPS before he came he was not very much wanted, for 
then he was only a ninth little body on the already over- 
thronged hearth, a tenth hungry mouth to feed, and that 
without counting the mother’s own. But like all Irish babies 
he brought his own welcome with him, and no sooner was he 
installed in the box cradle by the fire than he became the 
most important person in the house. Yet, as the months went 
on, his mother noticed that he was not as the other children 
had been. 

“ I don’t know how it is,” she said one evening to her 
husband, when they were alone together in the kitchen, and 
Mikey lay upon her lap, wizened-faced, with great black eyes 
staring unseeingly before him. ‘I don't know how it is with 
the child, he’s not winnin’ as the others was, and them his 
age.” 

“True for you.” The elder Michael Murphy looked 
down at the little son who had been named after him, and he 
moved the hard, brown finger that the tiny hand was clasp- 
ing but lightly. “ He’s in no ways drawin’ as the others was. 
You'd say now there's nothin’ enticin’ as might be an’ him 
goin’ on six months old.” 

So by degrees they had their eyes opened to the truth, 
but it was not until the boy was a full year old that they faced 
and accepted what was to be. Mikey, their youngest boy, 
was God's own child. No matter how long he might live 
on earth it would always be as a child that God would have 
him back, for he never would grow up, he'd be an inno- 
cent always, and never know sin. 

They did not think of him as a burden, this ever help- 
less son of theirs, but only as one for whom God Almighty 
had a special wish, and before the inevitable passage of time 
had let the neighbours into their secret, the affliction of Mikey 
had assumed a new aspect for his parents. His coming had 
brought them luck. Certainly the week he was born the 
Union had voted them a labourer’s cottage, and this unex- 
pectedly, for though they had put in for it years ago, there 
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were many who were before them on the list. Then John- 
nie, the eldest, had been taken on to run messages at the 
shop, and though he did not earn much at first, the feeding 
he got there was putting bone into him for the future. The 
twin girls, who came next to Johnnie, were promoted about 
the same time to the crochet class, and soon they were earn- 
ing what got a pair of boots for the two of them before the 
end of the year. All, too, from this on, with the exception 
of poor Mikey himself, had the best of health, and though 
Mrs. Murphy had never had very much to complain of as 
regarded the mis-spending of her husband's wages, still, since 
they moved into the new cottage he had had so many use- 
ful things to spend his extra shillings upon, that not a penny 
had gone into the publican’s till, to the betterment both of 
his temper and his health. 

In fact, from the time that Mike came to them, the Mur- 
phys’ prosperity increased until their name came in the parish 
to be a synonym for happiness and comfort. Of course 
there were times when the boy’s infirmity brought sharp pangs 
to his mother. When others of his age were preparing for 
the Sacraments, and he alone was left behind, then she had 
to repeat with her lips until her heart truly felt it too. “* But 
welcome be the will of God.” 

Vainly she tried to teach him the simplest prayers, but 
as she told the curate, sadly, “ 'Twas the memory that failed 
on him, for mostly always he'll disremember even the Lord’s 
prayer, and when I go for to make him bless himself,” and 
she touched her left shoulder with her hand, “ ’tis frequently 
here he'll leave the Son.” The sigh that rose to her lips 
was quickly checked. “ But welcome be the will of God.” 

The fact of the boy's infirmity was the only blot on the 
immediate happiness of the Murphy family, but when Mikey 
was ten years old, and the elder boys had begun to carn men’s 
wages, the return to the parish of Michael’s stepmother with 
his stepbrother, a lad not as old as some of his own sons, 
brought trouble to them that they felt bitterly. 

The truth was that the boy had been thoroughly spoilt 
by his mother and her people, and had got into hopelessly 
bad company at home, so as a last resource, the old woman 
had come back to her late husband’s parish, hoping that 
Paddy would make a fresh start when there was no one to 
keep hunger from the door but himself. l 

Michael Murphy had not much patience with his brother, 
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though he was quite willing to give him employment on the 
part of the grass ranch that had, by this, fallen to his share, 
but his wife found a warm corner in her heart for Paddy, be- 
cause of his kindness, from the very first, to little Mike. And 
Mikey, with one of those queer reasonless impulses by which 
such as he are governed, attached himself to Paddy with 
doglike fidelity. The boy had been reared in a village where 
the sea was more important than the land, and in his new 
home, it was to the boats he went far more willingly than to 
the fields, and Mikey, too, was well content to sit for hours 
in the old curragh that Paddy had patched up, smiling pla- 
cidly, whether the day was good for fishing or not, and laugh- 
ing always and stretching out his hands when the big sea- 
birds swept down, uttering their harsh cries, and almost 
sweeping their white wings in the face of the little lad of 
whom they had no fear, as he sat by himself in the bows of the 
little craft. Drunk or sober, Paddy was good to Mike, which, 
as time went on, was lucky, for in his new home, as in his 
old, he was soon as often one as the other. 

There was no doubt but that he was drunk that last night 
that ever he went out to sea with Mikey, and the curragh 
overturned on the rocks beyond the mouth of the bay. In 
his right senses he would never have gone out on such a night, 
for the waves were white beyond Inishglora, and he was too 
good a seaman not to know that white out there meant dan- 
ger to a stronger craft than Michael Murphy’s curragh. 

Mikey, smiling and unconscious of anything wrong, fol- 
lowed his uncle to the beach, and snuggled down in his ac- 
customed place, whilst Paddy, from long habit, pushed out 
the curragh and fixed the oars right on the tholepins that do 
duty for rowlocks in these western crafts. He may have 
thought that he was going out to where the lobster-pots were 
lying in the shelter of the rocks, but wind and wave were 
too strong for him, and the boat drifted out and out, till 
Mikey crooned to himself in delight as the soft whiteness 
of the sea foam came over his face, caressingly. It may be 
that by this Paddy Murphy began to realize his danger, or 
perhaps he was too stupid from drink to know that he was 
completely in the power of the sea, until the boat, flying 
down and down the shining green side of a mountainous 
wave, failed to ride the breaker ahead of her, and the shock 
of the water over and under and all round about him, sobered 
him on the instant. 
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Afterwards he told Mikey’s mother of what he knew had 
happened. 

“Twas down in the trough of the wave that the curragh 
turned herself over on us, and coming up out of the water 
I seen the little chap not half a dozen strokes away. He 
was going down again when I caught him by the collar, and 
holding on to the boat myself, I told him to hold on too and 
to let loose my coat that he had in his hands. I took them 
little hands so soon as I got a hold of the side of the cur- 
ragh and I fixed them on a rib of her, where the canvas was 
all tore asunder. I knew from that the rocks wasn't far away, 
and I thought if we could hold a while we'd get into shallow 
waters and be safe. . . . If we'd stopped down in the trough 
we might have kept that way long enough, but the next 
breaker wasn’t nigh as high as the one that broke us, and 
it took us up with it. . . . I hada hold of Mikey, for the 
little hands of him couldn't have kept him up, their lone, 
not if the bit that was left of the curragh had been up to the 
weight of half a dozen of us. But it wasn’t that, nor was it 
up to the weight of the two of us. I saw that, an’ we rising, 
for the water was over our heads long and longer, but he 
was in it still, and we coming up, holding just as I bid him, 
to the bared rib. I knew then we couldn’t, the two of us, 
stop on it, and it’s God’s truth I’m telling you, that I says 
to him, ‘ Mikey,’ says I, ‘hold on me man,’ says I, ‘and never 
you let quit of the old boat till I comes back to you.’ Well 
he looks at me, and ‘ Aye,’ says he. I thought for to let him 
have the safety that there was by the boat, and to leave go my- 
self, for wasn’t it me that had brought him to it. The tide 
had swept us to where the breakers was considerable less, 
and I thought to have him let go his hold of me so as I 
could swim and bring the two of us out of it. So when he 
said his ‘ aye ’’ I loosed him, when down there comes a white 
sea bird, with the wings of her blinding the eyes of us in their 
sweep. ‘God have mercy,’ says I, and with that I opens my 
eyes that the wind of them wings had shut, but Mikey, he 
wasn’t init. Clean and clever he was gone. You'll be saying 
it was into the sea he went, but may I never see the lights of 
Heaven, if I don’t believe that it was no right sea bird that 
was in it, but the white wings of Mikey’s angel that had 
come to take him back to God.” 

And they never found the little body, so the thought given 
voice to by Paddy, the survivor, crept into the public be- 
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lief. Mikey Murphy had ever been the child of God’s own 
choice, and if He chose to take him back in that way, why 
wouldn’t He? 

There were some who said, amongst themselves, that 
wasn't it well for the Murphys not to be left with a child 
that was no use to himself or to others, but no one ever knew 
the lonesome heart his mother had for Mikey. The others, 
as they grew up, had gone to school and fended for them- 
selves, but Mikey always was helpless for his mother, and 
never, night or day, till Paddy came, was he far from her 
side. And for years the house was empty to her for the 
patter of uncertain feet, and her ears were strained for the 
senseless crooning that used to come from Mikey, by the 
hour. 

His father thought maybe their luck would go again with 
Mikey, but his mother knew his prayers in Heaven would 
bring them all they’d need. Nor was she wrong in this, for 
all of them that had been good to little Mikey seemed to 
have the blessing of God about them ever. Even Paddy, 
who had brought him to his death, even for Paddy, Mikey 
must have prayed in Heaven, for everyone knows it is no 
easy task to cure the taste for drink when once a man has 
let it get him, but because of Mikey, this was done by Paddy 
Murphy. Mikey's mother saw him take the pledge, and what 
she could do, she did to help him in the keeping of it. It 
was hard enough at times, but going so near to death, as 
Paddy had done that day down in the sea, he seemed to have 
learnt that any trouble is worth it, when it is for the saving 
of your soul. And he wanted to see Mikey again, to tell 
him that he'd have saved him if he could, that he hadn’t 
meant to keep his own life and lose the boy’s, and trying to 
keep on the straight way to Heaven, Paddy Murphy prayed 
sometimes to the soul of the innocent who had never known 
sin. 

Then it was that the luck which never left the Michael 
Murphys, after the coming of Mikey, passed on until it took 
in Paddy too, and there’s not a better nor a happier home in 
all the parish to-day than the one that sheltered for a time 
the innocent boy, who was God's own child. 


ALICE DEASE. 


THE GARDEN OF GOD. 


Do you know that God walks as of old 
In a garden at close of the day? 

It is there that His secrets are told, 
It is there that His innocents play. 


A whisper runs by in the grass— 
A rustle breaks out of the wood— 
The wind of His garments that pass, 
The stir of the place where He stood. 


The air in caressing your check 
Arresting cool fingers will lay, 
You turn to implore Him to speak— 

Reach out to entreat Him to stay. 


His steps precede yours up the path; 

In the silence He answers your sighs; 
You feel as you lie in the math 

The watching unseen of His eyes. 


You know as you linger to look 
Where the dim waters silcntly move, 
That His image withdrew from the brook 
The instant you stooped from above. 


Where the fan of the chestnut expands 
He beckons you yearly to see 

The wonderful works of His hands, 
As a sample of glory to be. 


The thrush, ere the sunrise, may mark 
What must ever escape human eyes; 
Inspired is the pæan of the lark 
By something no mortal descries. 


The raindrops a-shake in a flower 
Are tears for the Paradise barred 
Where God walked in the evening hour, 
Ere the gateways were placed under ward. 


For by sin the dull senses are held, 

And we know Him not, though He has stood 
In our midst oft enough as of eld, 

His Creation appraising as good. 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 


The Opposition to the Archpriest Blackwell. 
I598—1I600. 


IN this parliamentary age we so clearly recognize the dignity 
of a rival party to that in office, and of its importance for good 
government, that we sometimes term it, by a happy paradox, 
“His Majesty’s Opposition.” Butin the Elizabethan age, when 
absolutism was everywhere in the ascendant, among Catholics 
as among Protestants, our paradox would have been rejected 
with horror as dangerous nonsense, if not treason. And 
so it came that the English Church government which the 
Pope set up in 1598, began almost naturally to regard its 
opponents as rebels and schismatics; while the non-contents 
almost as inevitably described the government as tyrants and 
oppressors. They could hardly judge otherwise. But it must 
be our task to take the maturer view. We must study how, in 
the give and take of debate, crude ideas grew towards ma- 
turity, and extravagant projects were gradually discarded, 
how the opposition to Blackwell, wayward and reprehensible 
though it often was in details, is at last found to have had a 
genuine constitutional value. 

That opposition, having grown out of the “ Stirs of Wis- 
bech” in 1595, had the double advantage of being organized 
and in the field before the appearance of the Archpriest. 
But with this came the disadvantages of being considered 
contentious and devoid of worthy purpose. So after a time, 
at the end of 1596, the idea occurred to its members that 
they too would arrange plans, as the majority of the prisoners 
in the Castle had done, in order to obtain some positive bene- 
fits. They thought of setting up “ Associations,” in which 
they would enrol priests outside, as well as inside the prison 
walls. This would not only facilitate the gathering of alms 
and mutual self-help in many ways, it would also indirectly 
turn their minority into a majority. 

On paper their proposals had very much to commend 
them; but the student of Church law will notice one grave de- 
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fect. The organization, though intended to govern the clergy, 
had no dependence on the higher powers of the Church, 
through whom alone jurisdiction for Church rule is derived. 
Everything was to be decided by the votes of the “ Associ- 
ates.” They chose their “ Rectors ” for a short term of office, 
and they might also depose them. Even when, at a later 
period, the question of Bishops for England began to be 
debated, the Associators proposed that they too should de- 
pend on the votes of the clergy. Rome would never have 
accepted that programme; it would, on the contrary, inevit- 
ably regard its proposers with suspicion. 

In point of fact, however, the projected Association never 
reached maturity through difficulties of a more common- 
place kind. Organization meant correspondence, meetings, 
parties, all which in those days were fraught with grave dan- 
ger; and the Catholic gentry, whose houses were the sole 
refuges for the Catholic clergy, declared that ‘they were 
most desirous that the actions of priests should not extend 
beyond their spiritual function.” Whereupon, to use Bag- 
shaw’s words, ‘“ The device of associating priests was utterly 
disliked and left off.” This took place about September, 
1597." 

The proposed “ Associations’ therefore came to nothing, 
but the debates about them had this unfortunate effect, that 
as soon as Blackwell received his new authority, he found 
himself at once faced by a well-organized, but bitter and 
resentful opposition. And it will be well to introduce form- 
ally the three leaders of that opposition, John Colleton, 
Christopher Bagshaw and John Mush; for they have char- 
acters not easy to understand, especially if one considers them 
as opponents only. Let us begin with the last-named. 

John Mush was a sturdy, straightforward Yorkshireman, 
pious and honest, strong and hearty. Though he was ex- 
tremely irascible, and often obstinate and rude, he was of all 
the party the most human. Storms of anger may sweep over 
him, as over the rest, but they have not the frankness to let 
us see in their correspondence the return to greater sobriety 
and higher aspirations as Mush does. He had been brought 
up by the Jesuits, and so long as he was in touch with them, 
so loved and admired them that he asked to be admitted 
to their Society, and was refused with regret by Father 

t Archpriest Controversy, i. 205. The rules of the Association, Stonyhurst, 
Angli. ii. 32. 
VOL. CXXV. LL 
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Aquaviva, in a still extant letter, on the score that, as the need 
of labourers for England was instant, it was Mush’s duty 
to return at once: he was, however, made a participant in all 
the merits of the Order. What steps led him downwards 
from these amiable dispositions we do not know; but at this 
moment he had been infuriated by the ne’er-do-well, Robert 
Fisher, who calumniously told him that the Jesuits held him 
responsible for the late troubles at the English College. Still 
his heart was not hardened, and next year Garnet describes 
him as “blunt but kindly, as is his wont,” though after that 
there were worse quarrels still: but even when temper is hot- 
test, we also see better tendencies at work. Changes for the 
better, made by the Appellant party, are again and again 
first formulated by Mush. It may be that the recovery of his 
side from the orgies of passion and malevolence, to which 
so many of his companions gave way, was chiefly due to John 
Mush’s fidelity to what was spiritual in his vocation. 

Christopher Bagshaw had a still more complex, puzzling 
character. The attractive features were power, wit, the gift 
of leadership, and devotion to his friends: the repellent were 
a quick temper, a bitter tongue, and an unforgiving nature. 
But for his conversion he might very possibly have risen to 
eminence at Oxford, or at the bar, or as a politician. But 
his character and training accorded less well with the neces- 
sarily humble and much enduring life, which the English 
missioner of that day had to lead. Suffering made him, not 
. meeker, but more irritable. 

As I have already given some description of the man 
in this magazine! I need only say here that, after having en- 
rolled himself in the “ Welsh” party under Morgan and 
Paget, he was arrested as soon as he landed in England, with 
a cipher on him for correspondence with Paget. This led 
to his imprisonment in the Tower, and then at Wisbech, un- 
til the time of which we are writing, without the mellowing 
influence of even one day of missionary life. He did not, 
therefore, owe his leadership to any special achievement, nor 
do his letters, much less his books, explain it. But of the 
fact no doubt can be felt by those that will look into his cor- 
respondence, now preserved in the Petyt MSS. in the Inner 
Temple Library, and elsewhere. Some write asking advice, 
to which they promise obedience beforehand; some send 
papers to be corrected or revised; some send him alms with 
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genuine regret they cannot do more, and attest their love 
and respect in scores of little ways. 

On the other hand, his bitter tongue and violent quarrels, 
in which he courted the aid of Protestants, made some worthy 
people think that such a man must surely in the end go back 
to the Protestant side.1 But Bagshaw’s uprisings against 
Catholics in immediate contact with him, did not come from 
readiness to quarrel with the Church itself, but from the hot, 
unreasoning assumption that his cause must be that of the 
Church itself. To understand Bagshaw in fact—and mutatis 
mutandis the same thing holds true for both sides of the 
Appellant struggle—one must keep constantly reminding one- 
self that Englishmen of later sixteenth century were far more 
emotional than they are now. And, if they show this to our 
admiration in their poetry, their loyalty, their religion, we 
should not be scandalized if, in their politics, controversies, 
and conflicts, they show anger and quarrelsomeness in an 
equally marked degree. 

As Mush was the standard-bearer of the sacerdotal and 
spiritual virtues of the Appellant party, while Bagshaw en- 
kindled their emotions and inspired their ideas, so it was 
Colleton to whom that party looked for an example of stead- 
fastness and moderation, qualities which count for very much 
in a clerical leader. Not a man of brilliant talents or ex- 
ceptionally lofty principles, he was of good average abilities, 
controlled his temper, and never demeaned himself by coarse 
abuse. His books, nevertheless, display him to us as a some- 
what dour, heavy person, incapable of sympathy, of compro- 
mise, or of comprehending an opponent’s position. He had 
at first entered among the Carthusians, but had not the 
strength for that very austere life, and thereafter he devoted 
his fairly ample means to the relief of poor Catholics, and 
he was especially generous to Bagshaw and his friends. He 
was also able to live in London, and to pay the fees of letter 
carriers, which few other priests could do. These advan- 
tages, though they do not account for his leadership, helped 
him materially to keep up his position, which he was destined 
to preserve till the end of a very long life. 

We must now study the reception of the new Government 
by the “ Associators.’’ As soon as Blackwell had received the 
Lelters Constitutive (May 9, 1598), he asked Colleton to 
come and see them, and to bring two of his party with him. 


t A.C. i. 122; Jesuits and Seculars, p. 150. 
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He came with Robert Charnock on the 12th, and read the 
letters; but to Blackwell’s annoyance, demurred to accept- 
ing them. Indeed, “ He used so hardly my patience,” wrote 
the Archpriest that same evening to Garnet, “ with such words 
for the proceedings of our superior, the Protector, in this 
order, that I was enforced to leave my accustomed temper 
in speech, and to deal after an austere manner, albeit but by 
way of advice.” Charnock, though more temperate, told him 
“they were now in a collection of voices for a Government 
here, and a Superior,” that is, they were about to set up a 
Government of their own. Blackwell told them he was ready 
to allow any exceptions against himself to be sent to Rome, 
“and I am content to leave [my post] at the word of my 
superior.” But he strongly “ dehorted ” attempts to ques- 
tion the authority itself, or the clear orders of the Cardinal 
Protector. *“ But I fear they will proceed, God give them 
the spirit of unity.’’4 

This start was certainly of bad omen. If the opposition 
of the Associators was not predetermined, it was adopted with 
lamentable facility: and equally regrettable was the Arch- 
priest’s ready departure from “his accustomed temper of 
speech.” These were destined to be the ever-recurring 
features of the four years of combat which follow. 

It naturally took the leaders and their friends some time 
to decide in detail what course they should now follow. They 
did not proceed with the Association or the election of their 
own Superior, but they soon began to organize, agitate, and 
beg for funds, with so much vigour that Blackwell felt con- 
strained to forbid “ meetings” for this purpose. As to their 
cause, they represented it as follows: It was the Cardinal 
Protector, not the Pope, who had set up the archipresbyterate. 
They knew of no precedent for this, and thought his action 
suspicious. Moreover, several of their number had been at 
variance with a Cardinal Protector before during the troubles 
at the English College, Rome; and the scholars had then 
managed to play him off, or to evade his orders, as has been 
explained before. Why not try the same manceuvres again? 
Some returning scholars told them, on the assertions of the 
Roman gossips, that these late orders (which indeed only 
professed to be temporary), would not be confirmed by the 
Pope unless they were well received in England. In de- 
murring to accept them under these circumstances, they 

° Blackwell to Garnet, 12 May, 1598. Stonyhurst MSS. Angi. ii. 53. 
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seemed to themselves to be acting within their rights. In 
reality, however, these rumours had no satisfactory founda- 
tion; and the non-contents (whatever their dona fides), were 
in truth resisting a decree which was sufficiently promulgated. 
“ You ought in sooth to have submitted to your superior, and 
to have obeyed him,’’ was the Pope’s comment in the brief 
of August, 1601.1! 

At last they asked for dimissorial letters from Blackwell 
in order that Charnock and Bishop might proceed to Rome, 
ad melius informandum Sanctissimum, and received an an- 
swer, dated August 17th, that he would not prohibit it, 
though he thought the reasons were of no force.? Thus there 
was no formal “appeal”; but still it is usual to call this 
“ stand off’’ the first Appeal, in view of what followed later. 
The two envoys were at the time generally called “ Mes- 
sengers’”’ or “ Envoys.” 

On August 22nd Blackwell wrote to ask Doctors Bag- 
shaw and Bluet, the leaders of the party at Wisbech, whether 
they acknowledged his authority, and received a refusal 
couched in language of studied rudeness. Blackwell had ad- 
dressed them as “ Reverend Fathers and Brothers”; Bag- 
shaw in answer drops the word “ Father”; Bluet drops the 
word “ Reverend ” as well; and both use the belittleing “ tu ” 
for Blackwell’s polite “vos.” Bagshaw asks him why he 
‘‘obtrudes the Cardinal’s institutions or your superiorship 
upon us, who ignore and reject it.” Bluet adds, “If by 
chance a child of this world creeps by fraud into primacy and 
power; know that the sentence of Rome, in cases of sub- 
reption, may be changed for the better,” etc., etc. 

More moderate and more important were the letters con- 
signed to the envoys when they started for Rome. The party 
then counted nearly thirty, and they sent eight letters, bear- 
ing in all twelve signatures, with their attestations of sup- 
port from three more who would not sign.4 The prime objects 
for which the envoys were to work are indicated in the fol- 
lowing decidedly imperious prayers: “ The Archipresbyterate 
of Master Blackwell, being neither asked for, nor useful— 

2 See Charnock’s letter, A.C. i. 73. Undated, but presumably the earliest 
statement we have of the Appellants’ cause. 

2 Persons, Apologie, 130b; and R.O., D.E. 275, n. 155-6. 

3 A.C. i. 75-78. The probable explanation for this rudeness is that they 
thought Blackwell was a Jesuit in disguise, and so fair game. 

4 There are copies of these Stonyhurst MSS. Angl. ii. 47. Bagshaw's letter 


is also in the Petyt MSS., printed in A.C. i. 148. The words to be quoted 
immediately are from the prologue. 
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is to be revoked. . . . A hierarchy, approved by the free 
votes of the seminarists and by them alone, is to be insti- 
tuted,” etc., etc. 

The actual petitions may be grouped under three heads. 
The substitution of a Bishop for an Archpriest, and the 
petitioners proceeded at once to vote for him, naming almost 
exclusively the leaders of their own side. Secondly, they 
have their thrust at the Jesuits, asking that the English Col- 
lege, Rome, should no longer be a prey to dissensions; by 
which in reality they mean that the Jesuits were to be ousted, 
and the disturbers given the command. Thirdly, they beg 
a decree against books which irritate the State. But how 
could the Holy See pledge itself to prohibit books offen- 
sive to a State which punished orthodoxy as a treason worse 
than any political offence? Besides, who could help suspect- 
ing that this was in reality a feint to draw the Pope into the 
Appellants’ quarrel with the Catholic pro-Spaniards? 


Here we must pause in our history to face a question 
which will loom large later on in our story. It was then 
asked whether the initial refusal to acknowledge Blackwell 
was not schism, properly so called? Now that we have seen 
something of the principal papers of this period, we should 
do well to ask ourselves whether those papers make for an 
affirmative or negative answer. 

1. It seems true that the Appellants went much further 
in their “stand off” than is generally stated. The letters 
of Bagshaw are deplorably rude, disrespectful and diso- 
bedient, and zowhere at this period does one see a trace of 
“mere standing off until the voice of the Pope is heard.” 
On the contrary, it would seem that nothing would satisfy 
them except their own way in full. On reflection, we can 
now, of course, see that there was a predominant resolution 
to accept the Pope’s orders, whatever they should be; 
but considering the first utterances of the Appellant party, 
we cannot seriously blame Blackwell's followers for think- 
ing, at the beginning, that the predominant motive of the 
Appellants’ action was obstinate adherence to their own ideas. 

2. Again the dissentients were clearly in error on some 
important points. For instance, they thought that the secu- 
lar clergy should elect their own head. This was a” errone- 
ous principle. The Church is not a priestly aristocracy, but 
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a monarchy; the headship resting with the Bishop of Rome. 
None of the Appellants would have questioned that for a 
moment, in an heretical sense. What they meant was pos- 
sibly this, that the right in England to elect Bishops had for 
centuries been vested in the cathedral chapters, and that on 
their dispersion the right had reverted to the digniores among 
the clergy, under which term of course they would mean 
themselves.! In the same self-confidence they calmly claimed 
the benefit of the old canon, Nullus invitis detur episcopus, 
as if their little band were absolutely the whole of England. 

3. There was then from the first some confusion of prin- 
ciples, some rudeness, some disrespectfulness to properly con- 
stituted authority. In one of our next paragraphs we shall 
meet with another serious failing. But in none of these is the 
excess committed exorbitant; there are always circumstances 
which excuse. In none, therefore, is there a grave breach 
with the government of the Church, nor is there even the 
danger of sucha breach. One does not see how a severe cen- 
sure, like that of schism, properly so called, can possibly be 
passed upon them. Irritating they were, passionate and ob- 
stinate. They stuck grimly and for years to some of their 
errors, as for instance to this claim for a right to elect. They 
did themselves harm at Rome, and then imputed their mis- 
fortunes to others. But, taking them as a party, there was 
never a tendency to split from the main body of the Church. 
Occasionally, or for a moment, the passionate acts of one or 
two seemed to tend in that direction; but party discipline was 
not only steadfast on the right side, it was also strong enough 
to carry vacillators with it, when the critical moments came. 
Those who talked of the Appellants as schismatics did their 
own side very bad service. 


Attention must again be directed to the danger which 
underlay the third petition of the Appellants (viz., that books 
should be prohibited which irritated the State). The danger 
was that among partisans this principle should become cur- 
rent,—that it was allowable to work for the favour of the per- 
secutors, by denouncing or otherwise prejudicing fellow- 


t This is evidently the conclusion to be drawn from Bishop's final letter from 
Rome, 20 February, 1599, to Bagshaw, * As for that point of free election, 
it hath place where there is a Dean and Chapter, which failing with us, the 
right of election revolveth to him that hath charge of the flock [i.e. the Pope].’’ 
A.C. i. 124. A certain English respect for their old law of premunire also 
induced a certain number to look askance at any nominations from Rome. 
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Catholics on the score of party or political differences. An 
example of this occurred a month or so after the envoys 
started. 

On October 7th, Dr. Bagshaw was sent for by the Coun- 
cil and charged with being a party to Squire’s plot. This 
was a ridiculous story, alleging, for instance, that Persons 
and Bagshaw had conspired to use the said Squire to poison 
the pommel of the Queen’s saddle. Nonsensical, however, as 
this may seem to us, it was the sort of fiction which com- 
mended itself highly to the credulous of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and Bagshaw himself, while stoutly maintaining his 
innocence, accepted without demur all those parts of the fable 
which made against Father Persons, and regarded him as 
having brought his (Bagshaw’s) life into danger. Moreover, 
his friend Bluet, in revenge, charged Weston, before the 
Protestant keeper, with being a pro-Spaniard, and some 
thought that Bagshaw did something similar, but this is not 
clear. Anyway, the result of the denunciation was that Wes- 
ton, and four others of his party at Wisbech, were now car- 
ried to the Tower, threatened with death, and left to linger 
there under very severe treatment, which cost the Jesuit much 
suffering and almost total blindness. Bagshaw, on the con- 
trary, now figured as a persona grata to the persecutors. He 
was able to procure special favours for men of his own party. 
He communicated to Bishop Bancroft all manner of papers 
about the Catholic quarrels, and aided the Bishop in planning 
a book about them. He also promised Bancroft to prosecute 
the appeal to Rome, “not weighing or respecting any sen- 
tence, judgment or action to the contrary.’ A strangely 
suspicious pledge for the leader of a Catholic party to give 
to the official leader of the enemies of his Faith. This was, 
no question, a bad case of currying favour with the perse- 
cutors, ix prejudicium Catholicorum. Still there was prob- 
ably no malice prepense; Bluet spoke with tears in his eyes, 
and his charges were for him mere commonplaces; so too 
were words of wrath on Bagshaw’s tongue. | 

Almost simultaneously with this grave fault on the side 
of the Appellants, came a very serious offence from a friend 
of the Archpriest. The offender was a Jesuit Father, Father 
Thomas Lister, who had recently finished a successful course 
of theology, though Father Garnet had found him a difficult 


* For Bluet’s charges see Apologie, 152, and Petyt MS. 538, v. 38, f. 399. 
For Bagshaw's papers, A.C. i. 210, etc. 
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person to manage. He now composed an MS. tract of eleven 
pages called Adversus Factiosos in Ecclesia, which after a 
time became known as Lister on Schism. 

Both his reasons and conclusions contain exaggerations 
characteristic of the day. As Elizabeth's justices ruled that 
attempts against the Queen’s Ministers were really treason 
against the Sovereign, so does Father Lister declare that se- 
dition against the magistrate is sedition against the supreme 
power, whether in Church or State; whence he concludes that 
those who defy Blackwell are schismatics properly so called, 
and fall under the penalties of suspension and excommuni- 
cation. Gross exaggerations of a theorist destined, after a 
time, to react disastrously on the cause they were meant to 
support. For the present, however, the little essay remained 
unknown. It was a book of principles, it named no persons, it 
kept to generalities, it was not addressed to the public, but 
was written in Latin for a fellow-priest, who had begged his 
opinion on the subject.! 

Whilst these things were happening in England, though 
without attracting notice, Bishop and Charnock were busy 
in Paris, but again so quietly, that we cannot give much ac- 
count of their doings. Their main object seems to have been 
to secure the powerful support of the French king, who was 
always ready to befriend any adversary of Spain. Father 
Persons, on hearing of this, appreciated the danger so well 
that he wrote to the Pope, then at Ferrara, on October 24th, 
begging that, if the envoys came to plead their cause there, 
nothing should be settled until the Cardinal Protector had 
been consulted.? In point of fact, however, no French sup- 
port could be gained. So the Appellants went on once more, 
and reached the English Hospice, Rome, on December 11th, 
1598. 

The Pope, who was not yet back from Ferrara, had de- 
clared that their journey was very displeasing to him; and 
that if they persevered, he would cause them to be im- 
prisoned. Indeed it is strange to see how many (except 
Persons, as his letter above shows), took it for granted 
from the first that severity would be used. Even Cardinal 
Camillo Borghese, who was to some extent in the French 
interest, and had been kind to the recalcitrant scholars in 


t Law, Jesuits and Seculars, pp. 143, 150. 
2 Estratto di lettera del Padre Personio, 24, Ottobre, 1598. R.O., Bliss, 112, 
from Borghese MSS. iii. 124 g. 
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previous years, now shook his head, and Clement was no 
sooner back than, on St. Thomas’ Vespers, the last day of the 
Christmas festivities, Don Accarizio was sent round to the 
lodgings of the envoys, and whisked them off in a papal car- 
riage to the same rooms in the English College which had 
lately contained Fisher and the tavern-haunting scholars, and 
they were treated in most respects on the same lines. Their 
papers were confiscated, they were kept apart, and examined 
at some length by Don Accarizio; but the formalities were 
fuller. A definite ¿libellus was drawn up by Blackwell's proc- 
tors, Dr. Haydock, Dean of Dublin, and Martin Array, priest 
(January 10, 1599), and it was given to the envoys at a 
later stage. On February 19th, the Cardinals Caetano and 
Borghese, Protector and vice-Protector, came to the College 
to hear the /ibe//us and the confessions read in the presence of 
the envoys, but they would not give any sentence till they 
had consulted the Pope. Then came one of those unfortunate 
delays which so frequently occur at Rome; Caetano was in 
failing health (he died twelve months later), and letters were 
expected from Blackwell. It was not until April 6th that 
the brief was signed which was to end the controversy, and on 
the 22nd the Cardinals concluded the case against Bishop 
and Charnock. 

As to the brief, we know nothing of its preliminary for- 
malities except that the Archduke Albert, now Governor of 
the Low Countries, requested the Pope, for the sake of peace, 
to settle the matter by a special brief (February 1, 1599). 
When it came, this brief was characterized by a remarkable 
reticence. It confirmed Caetano’s letter, with all its enclo- 
sures, ac si ad verbum insererentur, but it said not a word, 
either for good or for evil, of the Appellants. The sen- 
tence of the Cardinals is equally restrained. These priests, 
it says, have “ engaged in controversies” in England, and 
therefore must not return for the present; but nothing is 
said or insinuated which could impede their returning later 
on, and finding priestly employment, when the troubles of the 
moment had calmed down. The Pope was clearly preoccu- 
pied with the desire of peace. No one could say that he had 
encouraged the envoys; but in those days of absolutism, the 
restraints under which they had been placed, were far indeed 


! R.O., Roman Transcripts, Bliss, bundle 112. The brief of 6 April is printed 
in Tierney's Dodd, iii. cxxviii. 
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from being a mark of reprobation.: The moderation of this 
sentence did much to satisfy for the high-handed treatment 
of the envoys at first. 

On the two messengers the effect of this combination of 
severity with moderation was decidedly felicitous. They 
realized the position of Rome at once. They never committed 
themselves to the furious partizanship of Bagshaw, and kept 
aloof from extravagant demands of Watson, and other ex- 
tremists. They never questioned the Cardinal Protector’s 
powers or broached the subject of turning out the Jesuits. 
They pleaded for Bishops, but were assured that that matter 
had been rejected after a thorough consideration. They 
urged the appointment of a second Archpriest of their own 
party (probably on the analogy of the Jesuits having an in- 
dependent Superior), but on being shown that two heads over 
the same body must lead to perpetual quarrels, they aban- 
doned this too, only insisting on their fears of Blackwell,? 
which, as the result showed, were not without foundation. 
Bishop, for some time after this, retired altogether from the 
controversy, except that he wrote one letter, and that a moder- 
ate one, when circumstances had changed. 

There is this insuperable difficulty in determining Father 
Persons’s responsibility for this episode of the envoys, that 
we do not know haw far he acted on his own initiative. As 
a rule, no doubt, he was simply carrying out orders; but some- 
times his opinion would have been asked and followed, and 
then the responsibility for the mistakes made would have 
been his. But until we can find out what share he did take 
in the papal councils, we cannot arrive at any definite judg- 
ment. What is clearer is that he acted very imprudently in 
not exerting himself to the utmost in order to keep free from 
the invidious task put upon him. A violent storm of obloquy 
was raging against the Jesuits in France and England, and 
yet he light-heartedly undertakes duties sure to excite bitter 
feelings of resentment against them. He acts as quasi-pro- 
secutor and keeper of the two envoy-clergymen, and after- 


1 In contemporary England, for instance, we find even the Queen’s favourites, 
confined now to their own houses, now to those of others, without anyone seeing 
in this anything at all extraordinary. Persons speaks of confinements elsewhere, 
in just the same way (Apologie, p. 177). He also states that the sentence in 
its original form (dated 8 April) was more severe, but that he had interceded 
for its modification (/bid. 139). 

2 Bishop to Bagshaw, A.C. i. 123. Though occasionally ironical, this letter 
îs of unusual importance. 
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wards defended his action instead of excusing it! Such a 
want of insight into the true nature of the case bodes ill for 
the stormy days still to come. 

We must now go back to England and to the time when 
the envoys left, October, 1598. Though some scandal was 
taken at what became known of Bagshaw’s and Bluet’s con- 
duct towards Weston, there was nothing at first to disturb the 
peace. At the end of December, however, Cardinal Caetano 
wrote to Blackwell a letter, which, among other generalities, 
contains these words: ‘‘ Gain over (if you can) those who are 
restless by patience and kindness: if you cannot, reprehend 
and correct them.” These words, followed later by the 
example of the severity shown to the envoys at Rome, appear 
to have struck Blackwell as if they were a command. He 
now asked Mush to acknowledge his authority. Mush’s let- 
ter of March 8th survives. Though he does not yet accept 
the authority he takes a very different position from that of 
Charnock at an earlier period, who “denied any liking of 
it [#.e., the Archipresbyterate], lest by liking it, we should 
bring it upon us contrary to our wills”; that is to say, submis- 
sion was refused on the speculative chance of thereby up- 
setting the order appointed. Mush's line is that he will actu- 
ally obey at once, and will formally submit as soonas a 
reassuring answer arrives from the envoys at Rome. That 
attitude was not unworthy of a priest, and it is in Mush that 
one notices it first. 

Soon after this a harsher note is heard from Colleton. 
He had been engaged in a contest of pin-pricks during the 
winter with Garnet, culminating in a very long and ponderous 
indictment of the Jesuits, which Garnet appears to have com- 
municated to Blackwell, with whom Colleton had also been 
fencing. Blackwell thereupon wrote to Colleton in the very 
regrettable style which he used when offended, It was quite 
sui generis, a jumble of biblical and legal axioms, mixed up 
with classical quotations, scoldings, and a weak assumption 
of Patriarchal dignity. Blackwell warned Colleton to beware 
of schism, or he would be obliged to proceed against him.: 

This prepares us for more trouble from Blackwell's pen. 
On April 4th he wrote a “ last admonition ” to Colleton, Mush 
and Hepbourne, that unless they made a submission in writing 
to the orders come from Rome, he would pass ecclesiastical 


* Archpriest Controversy, i. 85; see Colleton’s Just Defence, 248-269. 
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sentence on them for contumacy. The three priests waited 
a month and answered with equal quarrelsomeness, and added 
gratuitous obloquy against the Protector and Father Persons, 
Blackwell suspended all three next day, and in this letter oc- 
curs the first clear allusion to Lister. Indeed, we know from a 
later letter of Blackwell's, that he himself had secretly sent 
them Lister’s treatise, in order that they might see what others 
thought of them.! The priests were nothing loth in their an- 
swer to let him see what they thought of him, sending him a 
long paper entitled Conditions for yielding, of much interest 
because it contains their minimum terms. These, however, in- 
cluded one clause that all future Archpriests should be se- 
lected by election, another that Lister’s book should be with- 
drawn, and that Blackwell should publish another, restoring 
their good name to the Appellants. Another condition was 
thac the Archpriest should swear he was not a Jesuit in dis- 
guise. Mush wrote to Bagshaw that all the conditions were 
“ most reasonable,” but we do not wonder at the endorsement 
on the “Conditions,’—‘ Mr. Blackwell took this in great 
scorn.’ Mush ended his letter to Bagshaw with the char- 
acteristic exclamation, that unless these ‘scandalous 
troubles ” came to an end immediately, “I will seek to save 
me out of these flames in a friar’s hood.” 

Fortunately the Pope’s brief arrived at this very instant ; 
and what a contrast between his wise reticence and the flar- 
ing aggressiveness of both parties in England! The Ap- 
pellants are now no longer the only extremists. At first 
Blackwell had refrained from retaliating; now he was hit- 
ting out blindly without regard for consequences. Still, in 
reality, the quarrel was only surface deep. Now that the 
Pope had sent his commands in writing, they were accepted 
everywhere, and upon the whole, quickly. A letter from a 
Jesuit ac Valladolid, repeating news sent by Garnet, puts Mush 
first among those who had given in their adherence; but 
Colleton seems to have done most of the actual negotiations. 
Bagshaw, too, agreed at once, though his letter, which is ex- 
tant, prefaced his accordance with an ominous list of the 
grudges he was still nursing against the Archpriest’s side; 
as to which grudges, “ what pursuit were requisite for remedy 


£ Petyt MSS. 528, v. 47, f. 73. Blackwell, presumably at the same time, 
sent them what he pompously called “ The resolution from the Mother City,” 
which was, in reality, an account of the proceedings against the envoys, 
drawn up by Father Tichbourne or Father Warford. 
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if not for revenge, any sincere Christian of judgment cannot 
but see.” 

For all that, the two long-divided parties at Wisbech now 
dined together, and by June 1st, Colleton had agreed with 
Blackwell, “that all quarrels and unkindness might now be 
forgiven.” This agreement was embodied in a formal docu- 
ment, called “The Atonement” (#.e., The At-one-ment), 
written or at least signed by Blackwell. The past was to 
be treated as a bygone, and all writings on both sides, Lister’s 
among the rest, were to be consigned to oblivion. Finally, 
Cardinal Caetano wrote what was to be his last message to 
England, congratulating everyone on the agreement, and 
praising in particular the forbearance in suppressing all de- 
mands for satisfaction.? 

With the period of peace which now ensued we may pause. 
It lasted for nine months, and if it could have been main- 
tained a little longer, until some of the Appellant leaders 
had been taken up into the Archpriest’s ministry, the old 
controversy would probably never have been heard of again. 
At all events, one sees once more that it was not any inherent 
defect in the constitution itself which prevented its peace- 
ful and satisfactory working. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


$ 
t For Garnet's news sce Jesuits and Seculars, p. 149; Bagshaw’s letter (un- 
published) is in Petyt MSS. 528, v. 47, f. 85. 
* Unfortunately neither this letter nor Blackwell's are now known to exist. 
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SO the children go to Mass every day. The children! It 
is a big word and does not apply to the situation, as I think 
you will admit when I tell you that I am nearly sixteen, or 
at Icast, only eight months off it. But there you are! In 
our family tradition says, and tradition is the ruling power, 
that a girl is a child until she makes a tardy dédu¢ at nine- 
teen. Why we don’t even know the use of such words as 
Flapper and Backfisch. So I am classed with Bébé, my sis- 
ter, who is barely seven. And the children go to Mass every 
morning with their governess. The boys, of course, have 
started off to the Jesuit College hours before—their lives and 
ours run in different grooves! It is the one bright spot in 
our mornings, this excursion, this escape from the white- 
washed attic, close neighbour to the stars, and alas! also to 
the more aggressive chimney-pots. Far down below us 
rumble trams and taxis—a delicious movement which speaks 
of life from which we are excluded; for our little attic only 
boasts one window in the sloping roof, and the special for- 
bidden joy is to stand tiptoe on a chair and put our noses (we 
rather favour the zefroussé in the family) on the ledge of it, 
to breathe the air outside. Inside, you will own, there is little 
charm. A time-table is an appropriate frame to the learned 
face of Miss. A little to her left is a big black skull which I 
painted in one day in a fit of despair, and which is still em- 
bellishing the wall because it would make such a mess to 
get it off. No books except lessons, no prettiness, only bare 
utilities and stuffiness. Here we pursue our studies, or rather 
they pursue us. I sigh for the coolness of the four big, 
empty salons downstairs where no one ever comes to break 
the silence, unless Monsieur le Ministre honours us at dinner, 
but not until I go dans le monde will it be my privilege to sit 
on their velvet chairs, to admire myself in their great gilt 
mirrors. Yes, it is something to escape from such a pri- 
son, and who knows, on the way to church one might meet 
with adventures. As for instance, one day when the milk- 
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woman’s big, tawny dog eloped with the green cart and the 
shining brass cans. And another time when a gamin was 
caught stealing a gingerbread mannequin from the confec- 
tioner’s at the corner; or again, when the old road-sweeper 
had a fit and we were privileged to see his livid swollen face, 
which haunted our dreams thrillingly for weeks afterwards. 
Yes, that was life. But drag it out as we may, the walk to 
church only lasts ten minutes, and the shops of the Chaussée 
offer no allurements to our stolid English Miss, who has all 
her shopping ideals firmly rooted and fixed in a place called 
Bayswater, a place which I figure to myself as a large lake 
surrounded by big bay trees, grown to provide leaves for 
the crowning of students at Oxford. Here, doubtless, are 
shady kiosks where elderly Misses may procure to themselves 
check costumes and big, ah! so big shoes. 

Well then, we reach St. Boniface. You ask me what 
St. Boniface is! But without doubt you know that it is our 
parish church, a church of dignity if you please; one might 
even say a young cathedral. For does not the Bishop find 
his pleasure in the big, gold chair with a canopy overhead, that 
is his privilege in the choir; and has not even Monseigneur 
the Cardinal deigned to preside at some of our offices? So 
after this, you will please not picture to yourself a convent 
chapel or a mission church, and if by chance you should meet 
M. le Curé, he is worthy of your best bow and smile, for he 
is a great man. Hats off, if you please! 

The huge grey building in the shadow seems to nod good- 
morning to its little friends as we pass inside, and the gay- 
coloured bills on the walls make contrast with the black- 
edged Jdillets de mort. What attractions, both spiritual and 
worldly, at Halles, at Lourdes, at Oostacker! Why can't 
we be pilgrims too, and go outside the narrow limits assigned 
to us by Providence within the city ramparts. Has not Anna, 
our donne, of the rosy cheeks and bright eyes, described to 
us the long walk to the cadence of litanies, and the rhythm 
of the rosary, with its poignant expectation of the miraculous 
and divine, as Our Lord is borne past the ranks of the suf- 
fering and the dying. 

A mellow light filters through the beautiful old coloured 
glass where St. Boniface goes on eternally giving up the ghost 
on a purple bed of state in full episcopal fittings, slippers 
and mitre complete. Bébé whispers sympathetically that 
mitres must make as uneasy a pillow as the crackly papers 
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in which our straight, black hair is confined night after night, 
again in accordance to tradition, in order that Beaujeu may 
admire our curls by day (I’ve not learnt much of the doctrine 
of evolution naturally at my age, but it does seem to me that 
generations of forcibly curled ancestresses might have evolved 
us into frizziness; however, I suppose we have a straight 
strain in us!). To go back to our glass windows. Jesse, too, 
sleeps the sleep of the just the year round on a garden bench, 
while a genealogical tree sprouts from his chest and bears 
living fruit; our Lord Himself appearing as the topmost 
branch in vivid blue. An eye, three cornered and terrible, 
looks down to symbolize the All-Seeing Trinity. It spies 
into my secret heart to search out all its vanities, and pierces 
through the sash which covers Agathe’s head. Agathe is the 
doll which Bébé insists on bringing to church in her pocket 
every day to see Je Bon Dieu. But as la petite is not old 
enough to realize her iniquity, I am alone to blush for the 
pious honour of the family in the light of that Eye. 

To-day, however, there is a funeral, a first-class one too. 
What a surprise! I had almost said a joyful one, but natur- 
ally I don’t mean that. The church is hung in black, no 
daylight filters through the thick drapery, and triangles of 
flame alone mark the limits of the church.. A stupendous 
catafalque rears itself right in the middle of the aisle. I 
had always been intrigued to know what part of the erection 
covered the coffin, but some instinct made me hesitate to ask; 
however, one day I was in time to see the long, mysterious 
box which conveyed little definite meaning to me, pushed 
in right underneath, and since then I have always felt that the 
poor person inside was being crushed and suffocated. I will 
have my coffin just put on trestles like les pauvres. Every- 
thing centres round this poor human débris which pauses for 
a moment in its last journey to beg a pious God-speed you. 
Mourners, men and women, range themselves importantly in 
the choir, two little girls smaller than Bébé, hung with heavy 
crape, kneel mechanically in the front places where they are 
gently led. “C'est leur mère qui est morte,’ says Bébé in 
a loud whisper, and a wistful look grows in her big, brown 
eyes as we both bury our faces in our hands and beg the chil- 
dren’s God to comfort two little orphans. Men's voices, deep 
and solemn, chant the Dies /rae, that supreme human call 
to the infinitely Divine. The little flames of the tapers, sil- 
ver lances with a heart of gold, burn pale and frail in the 
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tempered light—the souls of our prayers going up to Heaven 
—and I fix on two, one for Bébé, one for me—they live, 
breathe steadfastly through the whole of Mass, and so Je 
Bon Dieu is pleased with us. And our faltering invocations 
mingle and rise with the blue cloud of incense. 

But St. Boniface does not always weep. Yesterday she 
rejoiced at the marriage of two of her children. Another 
mystery and another Sacrament! Flowers everywhere, lilac 
and the gentle perfume of spring, scarlet and gold banners, 
beautiful dresses, lights in a diadem round the altar. They 
burned less serenely, the agitation of /a vie mondaine com- 
municates itself to these wands of wax and their flames speak, 
not of prayer, but of hope and confidence. The bride ad- 
vances on her father’s arm, and the crowd, standing on chairs, 
gesticulating as crowds always do outside your distinguished 
England, whispers audibly on her beauty and grace, on his 
decorations, which he wears bravely. “C'est un ancien sol- 
dat; he has gained medals in China.” “Mademoiselle est 
chic et pieuse.” “I beg you to believe, Monsieur, that I 
have the first right to stand on this chair and regard Made- 
moiselle! Did I not help with her trousseau?” “And am 
I not the confiseur who supplies the family with their rolls 
for breakfast?” A little dispute which ends in Monsieur 
amicably supporting Mademoiselle on a mutual chair. 

We stand on prie-Dieu too, and peep through the wall 
of spectators, and then Miss makes us get down and say our 
prayers. Mass has begun, but visions of myself as a bride 
with an admiring, applauding audience come between me and 
my God. Am I not fifteen, and is it not almost a grown- 
up age? I already know how to keep accounts, and have 
admirable ideas on the education of my children, who shall 
leave undone all those things which I am forced to do, and 
shall do those things which to me are not permitted. And 
I go back home rebellious in thought, apt to contradict, and 
get into trouble. 

But most days we get just a simple low Mass. 

We tumble into church breathlessly just before it begins, 
or perhaps, for the clock of St. Boniface is not as infallible 
as his doctrines, the priest is a trifle late. We kneel on 
straw prie-Dieu, very hard and austere for knees, especially 
for Bébé, who wears socks and short dresses, and goes home 
with red embossed patterns all over her poor little legs. A 
short decorous prayer, with the cold eye of Miss fixing us to 
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see whether we attain the right angle of devotion, and then 
at once a distraction right in front of us, especially prepared 
by M. le Diable for my undoing. A lady with a beard and 
a rose-covered hat. I could bear one without the other, but 
the two combined! I hurriedly kneel down again, and 
smother a spasm of jou rire, while my chair shakes in sym- 
pathy. Miss pokes me in vain, for the beard still shows in ir- 
resistible profile. 

There are always, too, the inevitable friends at the back 
to nod to, a rosary dropped in front, in fact, a mass of trifles 
to show us that we are of the world, if not in it. 

Then the bell rings, and an old, old priest comes in with 
halting steps. The altar boy, with vague looks about him, 
yawns undisguisedly with the boredom of routine, and hur- 
ries forward to the steps, where his chief occupation seems 
to be to watch the flies. The old priest finds his place with 
great difiiculty—how slow he is! I begin to yawn too, and 
Miss jerks a bony elbow at me, which I resent. Oh! how slow 
—but after all, that is why he says this particular Mass, Zu 
Messe des paresseux, as they call it—a Mass at eleven o’clock 
for lazy parishioners who have nothing to do with their time 
but pray. If you want something active, up-to-time for busy 
business people, get up early and come to Mass at six, seven, 
eight. St. Boniface will provide you with all you require at 
the precise moment fixed. 

By the end of the Zztroit my thoughts, too, were chasing 
flies, but now I bring them back to the matter in hand, with a 
certain amount of contrition,—not too much, le bon Dieu is 
so good. He understands that one must have distractions 
sometimes. We get up with alacrity at the Gospel to show 
our respect for God’s Holy Word, and also to stretch our 
poor stiff knees. 

A hideous old woman comes in; she has to wear a mask 
because of some corroding disease of eyes and cheek, and 
in her blindness heralds her approach with a stick striking 
on the tiles. Superfluous everywhere else, unwelcome; she 
is at least at home in her Father’s house. A little boy on his 
way from school, uses the church as a short cut, wanders up 
the aisle, drops a book, makes a bob in the wrong direction 
at the altar, and hastily sketches what might be a sign of 
the cross before he goes out. Miss, with a warning finger, 
shows me my place in the Missal, and suggests that I should 
follow my Mass. 
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What a bother grown-up people are! But all the same, 
my children will have to read their prayers, and so I sub- 
mit. It is just. 

And now the ever-miraculous descent of God on the altar, 
announced by a bell, bows our head, and we pray, awed by the 
approaching Majesty. 

Pray to be good, to like Miss, to be clever, to have a velvet 
frock—one of my never-fulfilled desires. 

And then Mass is over, and the motley small crowd moves 
out Into everyday life and bustle, to the crush on the Chaussée, 
to squabbles and petty rebellions, to pain and joy. The little 
half-hour retreat has calmed us; a foretaste of the peace of 
Heaven follows us through the streets and we reach the porte 
cochère and ring the bell—to forget—no! but to draw on it 
unconsciously, as a reserve of strength, as an accumulated 
treasure for time of need. 

ETHEL C. WHITE. 
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A SIDELIGHT FURNISHED BY SOME MEDIAEVAL SURVIVALS. 


ee 


ARE we in any way remiss in doing our duty by our dead— 
I speak more especially of those who have fallen in this ter- 
rible war? The debt which we owe them is so immeasurably 
great. To many of us it must come home as a sort of reproach 
that they have given their lives in all the vigour and promise 
of youth in order that we, the superannuated or useless ones, 
may end our days in peace. Surely the least we can do in 
return is to secure for them that measure of relief which 
earnest prayers and alms-deeds can bestow. Our forefathers 
in ages past set a wonderful example in this matter by their 
generosity even to those who had no special claim to re- 
membrance beyond the ties of kinship and neighbourly inter- 
course. Ought we to be indifferent when every motive of 
gratitude for service rendered, of pity for the victims of 
untimely fate, of admiration for splendid courage and un- 
selfish patriotism, constrains us to mark our appreciation of 
a sacrifice, of which, collectively regarded, the world has 
never seen the equal? 

It is as the result of some such train of reflection as this 
that I am led to set down here a few desultory notes upon the 
practices observed in the Middle Ages for the honour and 
relief of the departed. The matter, it is true, is not new. 
The devotion of our forefathers in this connexion has long 
been a favourite subject of research for students of antiquity. 
The older charitable endowments throughout the land, the 
colleges at our Universities, the chantries and memorial 
chapels in our great cathedrals, have all helped to bring the 
subject home to the minds even of the least observant. But 
there are comparatively few who are aware how tenacious has 
been the hold of early custom in some out-of-the-way 
regions, even in spite of adverse influences, and I will begin 
by calling attention to two remarkable examples, in places 
widely sundered, of the persistence of such observances even 
down to our own times. 
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For our first illustration let us turn to North Wales, re- 
garding which the Rev. E. Owen, in his work entitled 7e 
Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd, collected thirty 
years ago some very valuable traditions as to the popular 
and religious customs observed by his Welsh countrymen. 
How far the Vigilie Mortuorum, or Office of the Dead, was 
a spontaneous growth of Christian sentiment, or how far it 
may have been introduced at an early date as an antidote to 
the riotous pagan orgies which took place round the unburied 
corpse is a hard matter to determine, but this at any rate is 
certain that the record of these “ wakes,” more or less im- 
perfectly Christianized by prayer and the chanting of psalms, 
goes back in all European countries to very primitive ages. 
That this and similar practices have not easily been rooted 
up from the hearts of the peasantry the following descrip- 
tions will attest. The first comes to us upon the authority of 


Mr. Owen himself, who had lived for many years in the Vale 
of Clwyd. 


The gwylvos, which is literally a night of watching for the 
dead, is held the night preceding the funeral. The custom has 
all but disappeared from the Vale of Clwyd but it is observed 
in the mountain districts bordering on the Vale. I have been 
told that in the parish of Tremeirchion, near St. Asaph, a prayer 
meeting is held in the house where the corpse lies the evening 
before the funeral. Mr. John Roberts . . . remembers a gwy- 
inos being held for William Jones, Plasuchaf, in Llanfair parish, 
consisting of hymn-singing and prayers. This is the usual way. 
of keeping a gwylnos in Carnarvonshire, where the custom still 
flourishes, but sometimes, when a clergyman conducts the ser- 
vice, a sermon or exhortation forms part of the proceedings.! 


But Mr. Owen then goes on to quote fuller details from 
the work of an earlier observer of such customs who wrote 
in 1802: 


When the parish-bell announces the death of a person, it is 
immediately inquired upon what day the funeral is to be, and 
on the night preceding that day, all the neighbours assemble 
at the house where the corpse is, which they call Zy corph, t.e. 
“the corpse's house.” The coffin with the remains of the de- 
ceased is then placed on stools in an open part of the house, 
covered with black cloth, or if the deceased were unmarried, 
with a clean white sheet, with three candles burning on it. Every 
person on entering the house falls devoutly on his knees before 
the corpse and repeats to himself the Lord’s prayer or any other 


t Owen, The Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd, p. 55. 
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prayer he chooses. Afterwards, if he be a smoker, a pipe and 
tobacco are offered him. The meeting is called Gwylnos and 
in some places Pydreua. The first word means Vigil; the other 
is, no doubt, a corrupt word from Paderau or Padereuau that is 
Paters or Pater nosters. When the assembly is full, the parish 
clerk reads the common service appointed for the burial of the 
dead, at the conclusion of which, psalms, hymns and other godly 
songs are sung; and since Methodism is become so universal, 
someone stands up and delivers an oration on the melancholy sub- 
ject, and then the company drop away by degrees.! 


This description of the neighbours falling on their knees 
to say a Pater noster beside the corpse is certainly most in- 
teresting, and we must not lose sight of the fact that in the 
Middle Ages a rosary in most European languages was called 
a pater-noster, and that the industry of the “ paternosterers ” 
or rosary makers was so flourishing that they were organized 
into many important trade guilds. In the beginning a pater- 
noster was an apparatus for counting Our Fathers only, and 
when Aves were recited along with the Our Fathers in the 
Rosary the string of beads still continued to retain its old 
name. I do not doubt that long before the Crusades, or even 
the coming of the Normans to England, the lay-brothers or 
conversi of the great monasteries were provided with such 
strings of beads to count the Our Fathers which they were 
bidden to say for deceased brethren. As we learn from the 
Consuetudines Antiqguiores of the Cluniac monks, the illiterate 
members of the Order had each to say fifty Our Fathers 
whenever the news of the death of any of the associated 
brethren was brought to their monastery,? this practice being 
certainly older than 1086. No doubt after the time of Eliza- 
beth the possession of a rosary came to be regarded as danger- 
ously popish, and the recital of Aves was gradually given 
up, but it is very interesting to learn that the repetition of 
Paters for the dead still lingered on for more than a couple 
of centuries. Together with this practice of saying the Our 
Father for the departed, there existed until quite recently 
undoubted traces of those commemorative Masses on the 
seventh or thirtieth day for which provision is still made 
in the Roman Missal. In medieval England the “ Month's 
Mind ” was a celebration which was only second in solemnity 
to the actual burial. In place of it a state attendance at 


* Williams, Observations on the Snowdon Mountains, pp. 13-14. 
2 See Migne, P.L. cxlix. 776. 
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church at the next or some subsequent Sunday seems to have 
come into vogue in Protestant times. 


The Sunday succeeding a funeral, or in some parishes the 
second Sunday after the burial, is called Sul Cojffa, or Com- 
memoration Sunday. .. . It is customary for relatives and 
friends of the deceased to come to church on the morning of this 
day. But the relatives proceed to the grave before entering the 
church and there they remain a while. In some parishes of 
the Vale, the men whilst at the grave, stand with uncovered heads. 
But formerly, in the early part of this century, the near relatives 
of the dead knelt around the new made grave on Sul Coffa and 
repeated the Pader.1 Thomas Davies, parish clerk of Llany- 
chan, near Ruthin, who is now alive, and is not apparently seventy 
years old, told the writer that he remembered planks being placed 
on each side of the grave for the convenience of mourners, and 
Amelia Pierce, who is mentioned in connexion with Gwyddelwern 
church, states that she remembers mourners kneeling at the head 
and feet of the departed and that the stones with knee rests 
were for their convenience.? 


It should be mentioned that in some Welsh churchyards, 
e.g., at Corwen, stones are found at either extremity of cer- 
tain graves, in which hollows have been deliberately cut out 
for the convenience of those kneeling upon them. 

I might have noticed just above that the religious service 
held at the house of the deceased before the coffin is carried 
out must descend in all probability from the practice still 
prescribed in the Roman ritual that the priest should come to 
fetch the coffin, reading certain prayers and psalms. Apart 
from the question of the wake, the funeral, Mr. Owen tells 
us, was in his day 


not started without a short service, consisting of reading the Bible, 
singing, prayer and occasionally an address. This is called 
Codi'r Corph, raising the corpse. In cases where the clergy- 
man is present he usually is requested to start the funeral; in 
his absence the parish clerk does so by repeating the Lord's 
prayer.’ 


1 Mr. Owen adds that “in Montgomeryshire and in other parts of Wales 
Commemoration Sunday is observed, but there and elsewhere it is called Ail 
gladdedigaeth, or second funeral. People in many Welsh parishes still come 
to church on Sul Coffa in large numbers.” I am tempted to suggest that this 
special preference shown to the Sunday succeeding the funeral may possibly be 
due to the fact that formerly mention of the deceased was made in bidding 
the beads on the Sunday, or possibly the two Sundays, following his death, even 
though his name was not permanently included in the bede-roll. For this last, 
as we shall see, a special fee was paid. 

2 Owen, Stone Crosses, p. 59. 

3 Ibid. p. 57. 
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As Mr. Owen goes on to point out, this pre-reformation 
custom was plainly aimed at by one of the Injunctions of 
Edward VI. in 1547, whereby priests were informed that 
they “ are not bound to fetch any corpse before it be brought 
to the churchyard.” ! Again in 1549 further reference was 
made to the practice, for in that year the clergy were directed 
to receive no corpse but at the churchyard ;? and in 1571 order 
was given to all her Majesty’s loyal subjects “ not to say 
De profundis for the dead, nor rest at any cross in carrying: 
any corpse to burying, nor to leave any little crosses of wood 
there." None the less in out-of-the-way districts, and not- 
ably in Wales, centuries passed before full compliance was 
given to these directions. Even in our own day 


it is true [says Mr. Owen] that the funeral procession does not 
now rest awhile at cross roads, nor do the people repeat the 
Pader at such places, as they once did, but instead hymns are 
often sung as the procession passes hamlets on its way to the 
church.4 


Another notable survival from pre-reformation times is 
probably to be found in the various collections and doles 
which are still intimately associated with funerals in many. 
parts of Wales. No features in the honour shown to the dead 
were more strongly emphasized by the medizval Church than 
the giving of alms to the poor for the relief of the soul of 
the departed and also the contribution of money to be ex- 
pended in Masses for his soul. Nowadays the money offered 
by the neighbours seems to go either to the church officials or 
to the family of the deceased. Thus Mr. Owen tells us 
further: 


Offerings at the house of the deceased for the benefit of the 
surviving members of his family are common in many parts of 
Wales and in the Vale (of Clwyd) they still exist. After the 
coffin is brought out of the house it is placed on two chairs and if 
there is to be an offering on the coffin, or as it is called in Welsh 
Offrymu ar yr arch, those present at the funeral walk up and 
deposit a coin. 


At the end of the eighteenth century custom followed 
Catholic practice more closely. Mr. Williams, in 1802, tells 


1 See Wilkins, Concilia, Vol. IV., p. 7. 
. 2 Ibid. Vol. IV., p. 32. 

3 Jbid. Vol. IV., p. 269. 

4 Owen, Stone Crosses, p. 57. 

5 Ibid. p. 56. 
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us how on the day of the funeral the assembly, after par- 
taking of a meal at Ty Corph, 


proceed to the church and at the end of that part of the burial 
service which is usually read in the church, everyone of the con- 
gregation presents the officiating minister with a piece of money. 
The deceased’s next relations usually drop a shilling each, others 
sixpence, and the poorer sort a penny a-piece, laying it on the altar. 
This is called Offering, and the sum amounts sometimes to eight, 
ten, or more pounds at a burial. 


The writer, who evidently regarded popery and method- 
ism with equal disfavour, goes on to remark: 


These superfluous rites are considered as a respect due to 
the memory of the deceased and as a compliment to his sur- 
viving relations and friends, though many know them to be the 
remains of popish superstition. The prayer before the corpse was 
nothing else but a prayer for his soul’s rest; or, if he was re- 
puted a virtuous and holy man, it was, no doubt, with hopes that 
he would pray and intercede for those he left behind. The 
offering to the priest was for the deceased’s absolution and speedy 
removal out of purgatory [he means for the saying of Massesj. 
Though the origin of these things is known, yet custom has sanc- 
tioned and established them for different, though frivolous, need- 
less and vain purposes.! 


As for the doles which in Catholic days were almost in- 
variably associated with the funeral and the Month’s Mind 
of personages of any consideration, Pennant, writing in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, tells us of many traces of 
similar practices. It seems to have been common for “ the 
female next of kin” to the deceased to distribute over the 
coffin to certain poor persons a quantity of white loaves in 
a great dish, or a cheese with a piece of money stuck in it, and 
also drink. 


When this is done [he adds] all present kneel down and the 
minister says the Lord’s prayer, after which they proceed with 
the corpse and at every cross-way between the house and the 
church they lay down the bier, kneel and again repeat the Lord's 
prayer, and they do the same when they first enter the church- 
yard. 

Pennant also tells us that it was not uncommon for those 
who joined in the funeral procession to sing psalms on the 
way. 

t Observations on ihe Snowdon Mountains, by W. Williams, of Llandegai 


pP. 15. 
? Pennant, Tour in Wales, Vol. II., p. 352. 
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But let us turn now to a very different part of the world, 
the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, where, as in Wales, on 
account of the remoteness of the locality and the conservative 
disposition of the people, many ancient customs associated 
with the honour paid to the dead are still religiously main- 
tained. I copy from an account drawn up about 1862 by 
a student of antiquities, himself a native of the district and 
for long years interested in its history. This summary was 
given to a German professor, C. G. Homeyer, and published 
by him in the Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in 1863. The cantons principally concerned are 
those of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, and of the general 
accuracy of the statement there is no room to doubt. 


When any person is known to be ‘x extremis the fact is an- 
nounced by the bell of the nearest church. [This was conse- 
quently a real “ passing-bell’’; not like that mistakenly so de- 
signated in this country.] In former days every-one who heard 
it fell upon his knees and said five Paters and Aves that God 
would give the sufferer a happy death. When death actually 
supervenes, if it is a male person the great bell is tolled, if a 
woman the next largest. At the same time poor people go to 
the house and ask whether their services will be required to watch 
by the corpse. If the family of the dead man are themselves 
very poor they arrange to have two watchers; artisans and farm 
labourers have four, more prosperous folk six. The watchers pray 
day and night, saying at every hour a “ Psalter ” [einen Psalter] 
for the soul of the deceased.1 During the day the watchers are 
given plenty to eat and at night they get coffee and some sort 
of cakes. The relatives neighbours and almost all the people of 
the village also come to the house. In the mountainous dis- 
tricts people who live not much more than half an hour’s journey 
away count as neighbours, and they also come, some to say a 
rosary silently in the day-time, others in the evening from 8 to 
9 or 9 to 10 to recite a “ Psalter ” out loud. -Well-to-do folk give 
to the poor and the children who come to pray a little alms of 
from two to five centimes (Rappen). Beside the bed stands 
an oil lamp lighted, which must burn from the moment of death 
continually for thirty days and thirty nights. There is a tall 
crucifix with two lighted candles beside it and a vessel of holy 


t This at first looks puzzling. It is incredible that poor persons of this class 
should be able to read, or a fortiori be able to recite by heart, the 150 psalms 
of David. For my own part I have no doubt that what is meant is * Our Lady's 
Psalter,” in other words the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, the term Psalter 
being used here to show that something more than the ordinary chaplet of 
five decades is meant. See the reference to the * Psalter’ which immediately 
follows, where it is plainly contrasted with the shorter “ rosary.” 
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water with a sprinkler. Every person that leaves the house 
sprinkles the corpse and breathes an ejaculation wishing the dead 
eternal rest and happiness.! 

After the burial people repair to the church? and the Requiem 
begins. Rich people have many Masses said, poor people only 
one, people in middling circumstances three. During Mass, im- 
mediately after the gospel, the congregation go up to offer—first 
of all the godchildren of the deceased, then the nearest relatives. 
For the rest the form of procedure is this: the women folk first 
approach the altar on their side of the church, lay down a cen- 
time there, then to the offering plate in the middle and in the 
third place to the altar on the men’s side and so back to their 
seats. When they have finished the men offer, but in the reverse 
order. 

On the Seelisberg, but only there, the first person who goes 
up to offer lays a plate of salt on the altar. This must be a very 
old custom and must be derived from some belief that the “ three 
white alms "—salt, flour and eggs, are the most efficacious in 
releasing a soul from purgatory.? After the Requiem the parish 
priest and the vicar return to the cemetery and say Latin prayers 
over the deceased and sprinkle the grave with holy water. The 
relatives, friends and neighbours kneel around and pray silently. 
They also sprinkle the grave with holy water saying ‘* May God 
give refreshment to his soul and early release" and then they 
return home. This is the most arduous and fatiguing day for 
the family. It is called die Gräðt. 

Seven days after there is a somewhat similar celebration 
called die Siebenten and another on the thirtieth day. On both 
these occasions there is Mass, when all present go up to offer 
and afterwards pay a visit to the grave. This visit, in which the 
priests take part, is called in the local dialect Usdwisdnd (from 
ausweissen to banish, to put away). After the Usdwisdnd of 
the thirtieth day the corpse lamp is extinguished. 

All through the thirty days the members of the family go 
up to offer at the Offertory and the near relatives offer every 
Sunday for a year. On the anniversary, Mass is offered for the 
last time and on returning home the family lay aside their mourn- 
ing. The name of the deceased, it should be added, is given out 
every Sunday from the pulpit the whole year through.‘ 

1 This is presumably ‘‘Requicm zxternam dona ei Domine et lux perpetua 
luceat ei.” 

2 It is possible that this arrangement may be due to some legislative enact- 
ment forbidding the body to be taken to the church, such as prevails in 
Germany. 

3 One cannot but feel serious doubts as to the correctness of this conjecture. 
It dees not seem clear that the writer is himself a Catholic. 

4 C. G. Homeyer, “Der Dreissigste’ in the Abhandlungen of the Prussian 


Academy, Berlin, 1863, pp. 155-156. The author of this account is a certain 
F. D. Kyd. 
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It must at once strike any Catholic who is familiar with 
the Missal, that in these observances we have a full realization 
of the provisions made in the rubrics of the Masses of Re- 
quiem for a special celebration on the seventh, thirtieth, and 
anniversary day. That this particular selection of intervals 
had a pagan origin is practically certain, though the custom 
must date from the very earliest days of Christianity.t In 
England in the Middle Ages not very much attention seems 
to have been paid to the seventh day, but the thirtieth day, or 
Month’s Mind, and the anniversary, were held in full honour. 
Innumerable wills still extant attest the almost universal pre- 
valence of this usage, but as the subject was treated in some 
little detail in these pages a few years back it seems unneces- 
sary to repeat what was then said.? We will confine ourselves 
for the present to that custom of offering for the dead, which 
was formerly general, and in some places even still remains 
as the characteristic feature of a solemn Mass of Requiem. 
It is highly probable that it may be traced back to the agapae 
of the early Church, some of which were certainly celebrated 
over the tombs of the departed and apparently assumed the 
character of a free meal offered to the more indigent among 
the faithful. It is certain in any case that St. Augustine 
recommended that “the offerings for the souls of those 
that sleep, which we must believe to be really helpful, should 
not be on too lavish a scale when they are laid upon the altar- 
tombs of the dead.’ It was probably from some practice 
of this kind that the custom developed of always making an 
offering at the Offertory of funeral Masses and more solemn 
Masses of Requiem, even though the observance of bringing 
gifts to the altar at ordinary Masses had fallen into desue- 
tude. Even as recently as 1889 the Revue Bénédictine men- 
tions that 


In many churches of France and especially in Normandy we 
may still see two of the altar boys in Masses for the dead at the 
time of the Offertory presenting—one of them a loaf, the other 
a bottle of wine, supplied by the family of the deceased.‘ 


1 See Dublin Review, July, 1907, pp. 118-120. 

2 See THE Montn, November, 1904. 

3 St. Augustine, Epist. 22 ad Aurelium, n. 6: ‘‘Oblationes pro spiritibus 
dormientium, quas vere aliquid adjuvare credendum est, super ipsas memorias 
non sint sumptuosz.’’ I take it that super ipsas memorias means “ offcred 
upon the memorial tombs of the dead,” but the phrase is a little obscure. 

4 See Revue Bénédictine, 1889, p. 537. 1 gather from Mgr. B. de Montgult that 
the custom is still maintained in the parish of Saint-Léonard. 
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In the Middle Ages every possible kind of offering was 
made in solemn Masses of Requiem. Knights and great 
Lords when they left, as they were bound by custom to do, 
their best beast (melius averium) to the parish church as a 
“ mortuary,” sometimes directed that their war horse, appro- 
priately accoutred and caparisoned, should be led up to 
the altar and made over to the priest at the Offertory of the 
Mass as a solemn part of the ceremonial. In most cases, no 
doubt, this rather incongruous gift was afterwards redeemed 
for a pecuniary payment. In the case of funerals of a some- 
what pretentious kind this custom was common both in Eng- 
land and in France, and we have numerous detailed descrip- 
tions of such scenes. In France we have record of them even 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, when, for example, 
the charger of Claude de Lorraine, Duc de Guise, was led 
up to the altar by the Duke’s esquire, followed by six pages 
dressed in black velvet. From nearly all the statutes of the 
religious guilds which were so numerous and wide-spread in 
the Middle Ages it becomes clear that one of the main pur- 
poses for which they were instituted was to provide for the 
saying of Masses of Requiem after the decease of their mem- 
bers, and it is nearly always laid down that when such Masses 
were said all the members were bound to be present and 
to offer at the Offertory. Here, for example, 1s an ordinance 
passed by the famous York Guild of Corpus Christi. 


Also we enact that each year the town-crier of the City of 
York shall go round the town with his bell on the Saturday 
aforesaid to give notice of the said anniversary in the city and 
its suburbs and to announce the amount of the Indulgences 
granted to the said Guild, that all the brothers and sisters of the 
said Guild may be the more moved to devotion and to make 
offering for the souls aforesaid (ad offerendum pro animabus 
supradictis) .} 


There is a good deal which goes to suggest that the 
offerings made at these Requiems were not always expended 
in having other Masses said, but that the proceeds some- 
times were devoted to maintaining a lamp which was kept 
burning in the idea that this also served as a propitiation for 
the souls of the departed. An ancient Guild instituted by the 
Abbot of St. Martin de Canigou in 1195 has preserved for 
us one of the earliest known ordinances for an association 
of this sort, and in this we find the following regulations: 


* R. Shaife, Register of Corpus Christi Guild, York (Surtees Society), p. 284. 
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I, Peter, Abbot of Canigou, with my community, erect this 
Guild within the monastery of St. Martin, to keep a lamp burn- 
ing night and day before the altar of the church, each member 
to offer two deniers on the feast of St. Martin for that purpose. 
The priest who serves this church is to say Mass once a week for 
the deceased members of the Guild and for the welfare of the 
living, and when any member dies each one within thirty days 
must have a Mass said for him. He who so determines shall 
be buried within the precincts of the monastery and all the rest 
are required to attend the ceremony of his obsequies, etc. 


Of course this does not say that the lamp was lighted to 
plead for the souls of the departed, and one would hesitate. 
to attribute any such motive to the founders of the Guild, 
were it not that at a later date the “ Dead Light,” “ All 
Souls’ Light,” “ Souls’ Light,” “ Lumen defunctorum,’ “ Lu- 
men animarum,’ and several other designations, such as 
“ Lyght Elemosynar,” etc., are of such frequent recurrence 
in all kinds of parish documents. Bishop Hobhouse, who 
paid special attention to records of this type, does not hesi- 
tate to give the following account of the “ Dead Light ”: 


DEAD LIGHT—a fund kept by wardens for maintaining a 
light (called in other places rood light, soul light, alms light etc.) 
on the high beam of the high cross and for celebrating an anni- 
versary of the dead, also for torches and tapers at the funerals 
of the poor.? 


Charities of this kind were common. Thus Mr. Little- 
hales, another expert in this field of research, tells us: 


A special feature of the Middle Ages was the payment by the 
well-to-do for the burial of the very poor. In these accounts the 
receipt of money by the wardens for such a purpose was by no 
means very rare. An instance may be given 

Item, Rec. of Margarete Bull for the burial of a strange 
childe iis. 

But to return to the question of lights. An early example 
of a foundation of this kind, which is very explicit in its word- 
ing and which dates from the end of the thirteenth century, 
is to be found in the Godstowe chartulary. I have borrowed 
the old English paraphrase published by the Early English 
Text Society, italicizing the more significant clauses: 

t See Bibliothégue de l’Ecole des Chartes, 1881, Vol. XLII., pp. 5-7. I have 
summarised rather than translated the substance of this document. 


2 Hobhouse, Churchwardens’ Accounts of Croscombe, etc., p. 235. 
3 Littlehales, Medieval Records of a City Church, pp. l. and 129. 
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The sentence [#.e. meaning] of this charter is that Wm. Brian, 
the son of Brian of Blunsdon, willed to be known himself and 
his heirs to be held and bound to God and to the church of St. 
Michael of Highworth in iij lbs of wax to pay for one serge 
(cereus, i.e. large wax candle) every day zo burn at the Mass 
before the cross for the soul of Isabelle that was the wife of 
Roger of Writcle, to be sustained for ever; and also for ij lampes 
to be sustained with oil in St. Leonard’s church of Blunsdon, 
that is to say one lamp burning through all the Sunday nights 
and through all the nights of high feasts, that is to say of the 
feasts of All Hallows, Christmas, Easter, Ascension, Whitsun- 
tide, Trinity, Nativity of St. John the Baptist, and all feasts of 
our Lady, and another lamp burning every day at the Mass, be- 
fore the altar of our Lady St. Mary and St. Catherine for the 
soul of the said Isabelle.’ 


Further, the practice of burning a lamp to benefit the 
souls in Purgatory probably explains the erection in so many 
foreign churchyards of a sort of lighthouse, known as the 
lanterne des morts or fanal in France and as 7odten-leuchte 
or Armenseelen-licht in Germany, which has always been to 
some extent a puzzle to antiquaries. In England, as Bishop 
Hobhouse suggests, such lights seem to have generally been 
suspended from the roodloft or to have been placed in some 
way before the “ great rood.” But it is also possible that in a 
few instances, when mention is made of the “ high rood,” the 
churchyard cross may have been intended. 

The desire to be remembered in the public appeal made 
for the prayers of the congregation was also constantly mani- 
fested by medizval testators. To the Zrône, familiar in the 
parish churches all over France, corresponded in England 
the “ Bidding Prayers.” In these a large place was always 
given to the prayers said for the departed. The terms used 
were commonly quite general and applied to all deceased 
parishioners, but with the bidding prayers was closely associ- 
ated, the “ Bede Roll,” which was, as Mr. Littlehales notes, 
“the list of those to be mentioned by name in the pulpit that 
they might be expressly remembered in the prayers of all 
those present.” References to the Bede Roll are frequent in 
churchwardens’ accounts. For example, at Stratton, in Corn- 
wall, in 1513: 


Recd of Johanna Paynter for iij names which be set upon the 
bedroli xs. 


7 A. Clarke, English Register of Godstowe, E.E.T.S., p. 602. 
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Recd of Johanna Jeull to put her hosbound upon the bedroll 
iij sh. iiij.t 


In wills also there are constant allusions, for example: 


To St. Michael’s parish church a certain cross, silver and 
gilt, but on condition that the rector, or the existing chaplain, 
have me specially commended by name in the roll among the 
other benefactors of the church on Sundays and festivals as the 
custom iS ... . 

To every curate of Bath and also to every curate of twenty 
parish churches around the city 12d to pray specially for my 
soul in the pulpit on Sundays for one year, as the custom is.? 


Mr. Littlehales, from the records of St. Mary-at-the-Hill, 
London, infers that the parish priest commonly read the Bede 
Roll himself, for a fee of twopence was apparently paid to, 
him for doing so. On the other hand, Bishop Hobhouse 
assures us that it was read out by a “ bede-man,”’ who might 
be clerk or sexton or other subordinate, on the anniversary 
day when the Dirige was celebrated at the cost of the parish. 
“In some cases,” he adds, “it was a continuous office, e.g. 
at Frome, where it has remained in the patronage of the 
owners of Orchardleigh.’”¢ 


But to discuss the topic in any detail would carry us too 
far, and in particular the question ot prayer for the dead 
as revealed in pre-Reformation wills must claim an article to 
itself. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


t Archcologia, Vol. XLVI., p. 202. 

2 Weaver, Somerset Medieval Wills, II., 339. 

3 Medieval Records of a London City Church, (E.E.T.S.), pp. lii. and 149, 
260. 
4 Hobhouse, Churchwardens’ Accounts of Croscombe, ctc., p. 234. 
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French Jesuits at the Front. 
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IT has lately been our privilege to look through two long 
series of war-documents of enthralling interest. They con- 
sist of extracts of the letters “ home ” of the Jesuits belonging 
to two French Provinces of the Society which France, in her 
darker days, would have none of, and which took refuge 
among ourselves at Ore Place, above the old town of Hast- 
ings, and at Canterbury. To-day France welcomes them back 
only too gladly, and they themselves, in their magnanimity, 
are the first and most willing of conscripts, as one of them 
writes, “for France and for the Sacred Heart.” Already 
the Canterbury bulletins, compiled and sent out to other 
houses of the Society several times a week, amount to well 
on the way towards two hundred, and those from Ore are 
on a similar scale. Unfortunately we can obviously give but 
a slight sketch of their contents and a very few of the striking 
tales that individual members of the Society have to tell. 
They cover the most diverse ground, and even where the back- 
ground—the life of the fighting soldier in the trenches or 
of the aumônier behind the lines and in the hospital—is much 
the same, the individual interest tempts one to stop and quote 
at almost every page. Hundreds of these letters. bring over- 
whelming evidence of the extraordinary revival of religion 
in France; others shed new and lurid light on the behaviour 
of the enemy in the occupation of Belgium and everywhere 
along the line of their march; a few—for the man in the 
fighting-line sees little of the general movement in a war 
like this—throw some light on larger matters of military im- 
portance. Perhaps the dominant impression is that of the 
vastness of this great affair; it is an endless panorama that 
seems unrolled before one's eyes. Yet it is but a drop in an 
ocean. The letters of the Province of Paris cover the do- 
ings of, up to October last, 99 members, 63 in the fighting 
forces and 36 engaged in the ambulance and other services; 
of the 99, 41 are priests (16 fighting), 40 scholastics and 
18 lay-Brothers. And this out of a total of some 20,000 
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French priests known to be in the Service, and some 63,000 
priests of all nationalities estimated to be attached to all the 
forces now engaged on either side. Out of the 87 priests 
to whom French officialdom has made a tardy amende with 
the Legion of Honour, it is pleasant to find the French Pro- 
vinces of the Society represented. Up to the end of March 
their distinctions numbered—five, Legion of Honour; three, 
Military Medal; and over 20, mentioned in dispatches.} 

This large pile of documents varies of course very widely 
in character. Some are of high public importance, and will 
doubtless be preserved in permanent form and take their place 
among the State documents of the war. Such are the first- 
hand testimonies to the events at Louvain in August and the 
murders of ecclesiastics there and in France. Others are 
vivid personal documents behind which we see, like a dim 
background, the shifting scenes of the great drama—mobili- 
zation, the early efforts in Alsace, the dedécle in Lorraine, 
the great retreat, the victory of the Marne, the long-drawn 
agony of the winter, and from further north, from Belgian 
brethren welcomed in Sussex and Kent, something of the 
tragedy of Aerschot, Termonde and Antwerp. Others again 
show us a new view of France, not at the front, but through- 
out all her length and breadth, a nation at war and also a 
nation at prayer. From Brittany, from Gascony, from the 
old Roman Province, from the Dauphiny Alps, from 
the Limousin or the Bourbonnais in the centre, the 
same picture greets the eye—war and prayer, prayer 
and war. And to an Englishman, in the midst of 
strikes, race-meetings and “business as usual,” the picture 
can produce but one feeling—a feeling of utter unworthi- 
ness that he should have such comrades as are the French 
to-day, and be the object of that affectionate trust which our 
allies exhibit towards us, and which is so charmingly ex- 
pressed in more than one of the letters before us. 

Perhaps the most important of the documents are those 
which bring corroborative evidence, with fresh details, of the 
outrages in Belgium, and particularly at Louvain. The story 
itself is on record and need not be repeated, but the long 


1 The Catholic Times for May 21 gives the following later and more general details : 
‘The Jesuit Order has 564 of its members under arms, ‘Thirty-five have been killed; 
sixty wounded, and seventeen made prisoners. Seven are missing ; five have been named 
Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour ; five have received the military medal; one the 
Cross of St. George (Russian); one the medal for infirmarians ; and twenty-seven have 
been cited in the Orders of the Day.” 
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letters of Père Maréchal and Père Schill give many glimpses 
of that peculiar callousness which has seemed throughout to 
be a special mark of the German application of military law. 
For instance, the treatment accorded to a company of priests, 
religious and nuns who were herded together for “ inspec- 
tion” at Louvain: : 


We were altogether about a hundred. After being searched 
we were taken to a large field by the roadside and made to sit 
down on grass soaking wet with rain. We remained there from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour. Then we were placed in 
two rows along a wooden fence that divided the field. . . . 
We were left in care of a good soldier—for this time it really 
was a good and kind man. Some of us asked to retire a moment 
and the soldier agreed willingly, but the officer no sooner saw it 
than he came up revolver in hand and shouted violently to the 
soldier, ‘‘ I have spoken. No one is to move from his place or 
he will be shot on the spot. Is this how you obey orders? Do 
you want to be all killed?” 


The case of Frére Dupérrieux, who was shot for being 
in possession of a note-book containing some criticisms of 
the Germans, will be remembered, for it received wide notice 
at the time. Père Schill gives us the details both of the in- 
criminating notes and of the good Brother's death: 


After some time I saw two soldiers bringing the Brother. 
Another followed holding a paper and asked whose it was. The 
Brother named himself. They then asked for someone who knew 
German, and I was pointed out. A soldier gave me the paper 
and an officer said: “ Here, you, read this paper first in French 
and then translate it into German. Take care. If you leave 
out a word or add one you will be shot with him.” What was 
I to do? Not read it? Then there would have been two vic- 
tims. Read it? The Brother’s death would follow. Here is 
the substance of the notes: “ Since Omar burnt the library of 
Alexandria no one could have believed that such an act could 
occur again; and yet it has occurred at Louvain. This is the 
famous German culture of which they boast.” At that, the offi- 
cer called out “ Enough! Away with him!” Someone wished 
to intercede. ‘‘ Nota word more!” ‘Then the Brother, who had 
listened with complete self-possession, asked to receive Abso- 
lution. It was allowed; he knelt on the ground and Father 
Willaert confessed him. Then the Brother got up and the officer 
cried “ Forward.” The Brother advanced without hesitation, his 
eyes never leaving the Crucifix which he carried on his breast. 
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In a few seconds it was all over. We learn from Pére 
Marechal that Frére Dupérrieux, with several other Fathers 
and Scholastics of the Society, had for several days previ- 
ously been helping to tend the wounded, including the Ger- 
mans, the usual recompense in the latter case being such terms 
of compliment as Schweinepriester! Hallunken! and the like. 
Such ecclesiastics as escaped at all seem to have owed their 
rescue entirely to American influence. Another Father, des- 
cribing his experiences, tells us how he approached the Ger- 
man Military Governor, and mentioned the presence of two 
Americans among the hostages: 


At the mention of the word America the Governor's counten- 
ance changed at once, and in his emotion he actually called me 
“ Monseigneur.” 


And, according to some of the letters, more than one of 
the American representatives in Belgium employed, with 
happy result, the last, and so far unauthorized, weapons of 
diplomacy by hinting darkly at what might happen to several 
millions of Germans in the United States and to a good many 
thousands of tons of German shipping, if anything happened 
in Belgium to a person protected by the “ Stars and Stripes.” 

It may be remembered that one of the worst cases of 
sheer anti-Christian and anti-Catholic outrage, without even 
the pretence of military excuse, was the death of Père Lucien 
Véron, of the Paris Province of the Society. The case is 
on record in that “black list” which the French Govern- 
ment has compiled, and which, as Professor Morgan remarked 
in the Zimes, “ will come in very useful when the time arrives 
for settling up accounts.” But our documents add several 
details to this shocking case. Père Véron and the Abbé 
Sueur had got separated from their column in the retreat of 
September and fell into the hands of a Prussian Regiment. 
The two priests were deliberately separated from all other pri- 
soners, were detailed for every kind of laborious and repul- 
sive task, were burdened with continual loads, and when their 
steps failed on the march, were kicked and goaded onwards. 
The only food allowed them for days was a few apples. Yet, 
in the midst of all this torture the only thought of the Jesuit, 
writes the narrator, was firstly to find some means of getting 
back to his duties with his men, and secondly to maintain, 
without intermission of any sort, the life of the Jesuit. “ He 
was careful throughout to make his meditation and to recite 
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his rosary in place of his Office. What a prayer and what an 
example!’’ At last the Father fell to the ground incapable 
of moving a step further. “He was thrown on a heap of 
stones, half covered with nettles and there it was that the Abbé 
Sueur had to prepare him for death.” The next day, the 
Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, Père Véron entered into 
his rest. He died forgiving his enemies and regretting 
nothing of what he had suffered, since it took him the sooner 
to his Lord. It is of further significance that two German 
Catholic Chaplains whom the French Fathers met on the 
road interceded for them with the Prussian omer but in 
vain. 

After these terrible stories, and many more like them, 
the most striking feature of these letters undoubtedly is their 
consentient testimony to the revival which the war has brought 
to France in the matter of religion. The evidence of the 
Jesuits is not indiscriminating; they note difficulties frankly 
when these arise—the presence here and there of some official 
obstruction, a disappointment here and there as regards num- 
bers, a very occasional exhibition of open anti-clericalism. But 
these things are, comparatively, so rare as to strike one merely 
as the exceptions that prove the rule. “ The revival is real.” 
“ France is praying; she will be saved.” “ All the Curés I 
have met are unanimous.” We see it in the populace and in 
the military alike, and even here and there in the small offi- 
cialdom of the provincial towns. Such incidents as these 
are common: a lieutenant gathering his men around him be- 
fore going into action, and all together making the Act of 
Contrition on their knees; a Commanding Officer asking for 
Mass and serving the priest, kneeling at the head of his men; 
priest-soldiers on sentry duty, 6,000 feet high in Dauphiny 
or on the plains of Languedoc, bringing an apostolate into 
villages where religion had almost died. If they could not 
get to an altar an altar was brought to them, and we read 
how pious women brought out to a remote, abandoned chapel 
near which a company was stationed, all that was necessary for 
the Sacrifice. : 


I soon made this known, and this morning at 6 o'clock I 
had 120 men, half the effectives, most of them standing outside 
for lack of room. The lieutenant served. 


Thus writes “ Sergeant Verney” of the 252nd regiment 
of infantry, priest of the Society of Jesus. Later on we find 
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him wounded, in hospital, giving “not a bad number of ab- 
solutions,” and studying books of erudition which he has had 
sent him from Lyons. Another Father in hospital re-reads 
his “ Franzelin,” and being debarred for the time from any 
other apostolate, takes occasion to deal with a wounded 
Seminarist in the next bed, who is fougueux partisan des 
Thomistes. The quiet heroism of his work at the front can 
be read between the lines of one of his letters: 


I was wounded on Sunday evening in the middle of a retreat, 
but the ball did not touch any vital organ. Returning from the 
firing line I had the opportunity to stop on the way by some 
of the more gravely wounded. I was thus able to give more 
than one Absolution and to administer a Baptism. It is useful 
to have water in one’s bottle! 


Here is a charming picture he draws in another letter: 


I promised to tell you something about our Colonel. Well, 
he is a poet, an orator and a saint; he talks of art with an admir- 
able breadth and taste . . . . of the future life and his own 
desire for death with the utmost conviction before our material- 
istic free-thinking Major. He is very good to the men, con- 
tinually going through the trenches, and talking to them about 
their families; when there is an attack he is always to the front 
to encourage them. He is also a tactician of great repute. 


But to return. Another Father who had occasion to go 
from the extreme South to the Northern fighting line writes: 


I cannot tell you how favourably we have been impressed by. 
all we have seen. One feels that each man is going to his duty 
and going generously. Not a complaint, not a discordant note, 
and above all none of those anti-religious manifestations which 
were so painful in 1870. These are truly the sons of France, 
risen as one man to defend her. In 1870 at sight of a soutane 
they would have cried out “ Zes curés, sac au dos!” But what 
is more consoling still, an enormous number come to Confes- 
sion. The women bring them, and some of these have quite as 
much need as their husbands. 


And again: 


We are no longer in 1870. I made my pilgrimage to Joan 
of Arc in the Parish Church of Domrémy. That morning there 
were more than eighty Masses said by Priest soldiers, and what 
a number of Communions! In the evening a splendid proces- 
sion of Joan of Arc at which everybody in the place was present, 
in uniform or out of it. . 
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And another writes: “ On n'est pas ivre comme en 1870.” 

Among the most intcresting letters are those from the 
Fathers who have returned from abroad, and particularly 
from the East, to help their country. They seem to have 
been particularly well received by the authorities and the offi- 
cers, and to have caused enormous excitement among the 
population. One of them records how all the soldiers gather 
round him at night to hear stories about the Turks and their 
ways, and how he turns his opportunities to good account. 
Another arrives at Belfort from Beyrouth. He is received 
by the Curé of the parish where his unit is stationed, and is 
introduced to the General in command and his Staff, who 
inquire all about affairs in Syria and express their gratitude 
for the work of the Fathers there. Next day he preaches 
to a crowded church, including the Staff. It is amusing to 
notice the occupation he chooses for his scanty hours of leisure 
at the depôt; he borrows “two big quartos” from the Curé, 
and they consist of the commentary of Father Corderus, S.J., 
on the Book of Job. 

Another Father from the East testifies: 


The officers are very kind and obliging. On Sundays when 
there is no fighting, and when the church of the village where 
we camp is not too near the enemy's lines or has not become the 
prey of shell and flame, leave is given till 8 in the morning so 
that the men may attend Mass. Whenever possible we have High 
Mass with sermon. The church is always too small, there are 
men standing outside and the congregation is often from five 
to six hundred. There are many Confessions and Communions. 
The officers set the example. 


Another paints a picture whose atmosphere would quite 
evaporate in any translation: 


Pour ceux qui ne me connaissent pas, ma barbe me fait prendre 
pour un vieux grognard. ‘' Hein, mon vieux, C'est pas une barbe 
de bleu, ça!” disait d'autre jour un gendarme. Et moi de ripos- 
ter: “ Dame non! 18 ans chez les Turcs!” Ma barbe et mes 
cheveux blancs me font prendre au pitié par les commères. J’en- 
tendais une brave femme dire attendrie à sa voisine: “ Ah! mon 
Dieul C'est y pas pitié! Ils ont encore trouvé moyen de 
prendre ce pauvre vieillard à cheveux blancs!” . . . . Jal 
rencontré à l'hôpital un moricaud malade. On a parlé Arabe. 
Les soldats en m'entendant m'exprimer dans cette belle langue 
étaient littéralement ébaubis. J'ai dû hausser de § or 6 pics 
dans leur estime. 
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Speaking of the East, it seems there is a sprinkling of 
Catholics among our Indian troops at the front. In one of 
the letters we come across some of them carrying Our Lady’s 
statue in a parochial procession, and being entertained by the 
Curé afterwards—something of an event in a provincial 
French parish. The Algerian troops are mostly Mohamme- 
dan, but take very kindly to the chaplains. It is a great 
sign of success when a Jesuit finds himself pointed out as a 
“ marabout.” | 

But the most interesting of all from the British point of 
view is the story of Père Cavrois: 


In consequence of a strange series of circumstances I find 
myself an officer in the English Army. On my return from 
Ceylon, at the end of August, I was a private in the 8th Terri- 
torials and attached to the Staff of the Governor of Dunkirk when, 
the English aviators having arrived at Dunkirk, I was placed 
at their disposal as interpreter. I was offered a commission as 
lieutenant in their Corps, and seeing the means of making my- 
self useful and serving them and their men, I accepted. The 
French military authorities agreed, and that is how I am now a 
lieutenant of the Naval Air Service. Since the beginning of 
September I have served in France and in Belgium, now in acro- 
planes, now in military autos. 


It is characteristic of the Jesuit to add: 


Every day I am present at scenes of which any single one 
would suffice to leave impressions of horror in my mind for all 
the rest of my life. But while men’s bodies are being horribly, 
mutilated, there is immense good being done in their souls. 


We hear of him elsewhere in the letters. He has been 
dining with Commander Briggs and his colleagues on the 
eve of their daring expedition to Friedrichshafen. He has 
been able to be of service to a Jesuit colleague wounded at 
Ypres. He is talked about in Boulogne, where an excellent 
Carmelite friar remarks: “ Well, up to now the Jesuits have 
been everywhere except in the air, and now they are there 
as well!” But Père Cavrois is not the only Jesuit airman; 
there is one in the French service also—Lieut. de Lavalette. 
“ Whenever I go up,” he says, “I put my ascent under Our 
Lady’s protection, and then devote myself to my map and 
my observation duties.” We may be sure that even if it 
comes to a matter of dropping bombs, his devotion will not 
in the least weaken his arm when he sets out “ faire sauter. 
à la mélénite les Boches.”’ 
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Nowhere is the revival more markedly seen than among 
the wounded, and making every allowance for human frailty, 
it is a happy augury for the future of France that seventy- 
five per cent of these recover, and will form the corps d'élite 
of the country after the war. We cannot even begin to tran- 
scribe the touching and consoling messages of the French 
Jesuits on this point; they would fill alone more than one 
issue of THE MONTH. We hope that such documents as 
Père Bouvier’s Carnet d’/nfirmier will be put in permanent 
form at the disposal of the public. His stories of the petit 
Marseillais gentil comme un caur, who died in his Com- 
munion-thanksgiving; of the recalcitrant “Parisien,” who was 
put to bed by the good Sisters on top of a perfect volcano 
of “holy projectiles,” such as medals of St. Benedict, scapu- 
lars and the like, with the most happy results; of the par- 
ticularly big sinner who was brought safely to land out of 
his bath, simultaneously frotté in foro externo et interno, 
should go to make a very useful book. Père Bouvier’s 
wounded sing a touching adaptation of the Lourdes hymn: 

A vous, O ma Mère, 
O fleur de Jessé, 


A vous la prière 
Du soldat blessé. Avé, etc. 


As to the fatal cases, the number of good deaths is most 
consoling. 

One hospital chaplain writes, that out of forty-five deaths 
within a certain period, four alone of those were without the 
Sacraments; and of these four, two were cases of German 
Protestants. He records also any number of “second Com- 
munions,”’ #.e., returns to the Sacrament after childhood, in- 
cluding some of officers accompanied to the altar 
by groups of their men. This often requires a good deal 
of moral courage, as the circumstances so frequently pre- 
vent the privacy which is so great a help in such cases. Cer- 
tainly the future is bright for France, with. its promise, as 
has been finely said, of “ the advent into the national life of a 
new element—the purified will of millions of men who have 
faced death, and have learned in the school of the trenches 
and the battlefield to distinguish the spurious from the real.” 

We have said little as yet of the Jesuit himself as soldier. 
The letters are of course full of vivid sketches of life in 
the trenches or behind the fighting line, and we may pass 
over such details, which of course bear a family likeness to 
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those which appear from day to day in our own press. Natur- 
ally the added religious element is very striking: 


Last Sunday I could not go to Mass nor Vespers, for I was 
on guard at the Railway Station. But even so, one is happy; one 
sees the people coming back from church, one hears the bells, 
one sees the church in the distance. All the time holding one’s 
gun, bayonet fixed, one makes one’s meditation or says one’s 
prayers, with occasional interruptions, ‘“‘ No admittance this way!” 
or ‘‘‘Move on, please!” Such is the life of a Jesuit Trooper. 


To the novice from Canterbury, when one is on sentry- 
go, on marche seul avec son bon ange; and the letters are 
full of such reflections as these—‘‘ What a good Retreat a war 
is”; “ one sees nothing but three things, God, France and 
death”; “I find war has a good deal in common with the 
Religious life.” But simply as soldier the Jesuit has cer- 
tainly made a name for himself in France, though he makes 
little of it and reserves all his enthusiasm for the men and 
for the secular clergy—particularly the Curés of the ravaged 
districts, whose heroism has been and is one of the great 
things of the war. But we can hardly pass over these things 
in silence. The heroic deaths of such men as Adjutant Des- 
lande, whose officers testified that he “ought to have died a 
hundred times ” before at last he fell crying “ Vive la France,” 
to encourage his men to the attack, “ the bravest and best be- 
loved of soldiers’’—and of many another, make up indeed 
a Roll of Honour. Without attempting to recount stories 
of individual heroism, one may take at random a quo- 
tation like the following, the meaning of which can easily be 
read between the lines: 


I had the happiness to say Mass this morning in a church 
of which all the windows and the Sacristy had been demolished 
the other day. This was at Notre Dame d’Arras at St. Eloi. . . 
One day last month we were attacking a German position at 
night and my regiment found itself ahead and out of touch with 
the regiment which ought to have been on our left. I was at 
the side of the commanding officer and offered to go and look for 
the regiment. I set out in the direction where it ought to be and 
heard the whistling of bullets. I called out “ France!” and 
the fusillade was redoubled. These were certainly not my sol- 
diers. I picked my way carefully back behind the line and at 
last came across those I was looking for. Throughout the night 
I was able to ensure the connection between the different units, 
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But one name we must select for a few words of further 
tribute—that of Pére Louis Lenoir, acting chaplain, and 
named in March last Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
General Joffre thus writes of him: 


Since the beginning of the operations he has daily provoked 
the admiration of officers and men alike by his courage and self- 
sacrifice. In every conflict he has always been to the front, 
carrying help to the wounded and lavishing his care upon all 
without distinction, whether in the accomplishment of his ministry 
or in helping the stretcher-bearers. 


Testimony to other sides of his character is not wanting. 
“He is an admirable apostle,” writes one avménier, “ he has 
surmounted in his work for the Colonials difficulties most 
military chaplains would have given up.” The one difficulty 
was that he could not be got to stop working after his wound. 
The doctors had to put their foot down in the end, but it 
was not long before he was “at it again.” Debarred from 
the fighting-line he turns to other work: 


My wound does not heal, which is a nuisance for my work. 
However, I can do something, thank God !—go round the canton- 
ments, hear a good many confessions, etc. Pray hard for my, 
poor soldiers. So many of them are in utter ignorance of the 
supernatural. But at least they have good will. At my instruc- 
tions yesterday morning and evening they came in crowds, filling 
the church, almost on the altar and in the pulpit, and massed at 
the back, out into the square. 


A fortnight later he reports his wound healed, but one 
leg has given way, so that he cannot get about the trenches. 
However, he manages to get up to the dressing-station, and 
see most of the wounded of the regiment he had then de- 
finitely attached himself to—the 4th colonial. It was, in fact, 
while ministering to his chers marsouins that he was called 
away to receive his Cross from General Gourand: 


Ma grande joie est que la décoration s'est ainsi trouvée at- 
tachée officiellement sur le Saint-Sacrement méme, qui, dans 
l'occurrence, la méritait seul. 


In like manner, did space allow, one might tell the story 
of Pére Gilbert de Gironde, who began the campaign as pri- 
vate soldier, and died in the trenches as lieutenant with the 
military medal—‘‘a miracle of courage, grit, charity and 
humility,” of Maurice Bugnet, sergeant, mentioned in dis- 
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patches, who died in carrying out a difficult movement dur- 
ing an attack—“ an admirable soldier, beloved by his com- 
rades and respected by his officers, '—and many another. No 
wonder an eminent general said, “ I am always glad to have 
Jesuits under me’’; and no wonder they find, as the war 
proceeds, that even from the lowest point of view it now 
pays to “avow themselves Jesuit.” Yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous gains, the wisdom of the Church’s general rule is 
manifest, nay, is repeatedly insisted on, throughout these let- 
ters. It is a case of good coming out of that enormous evil 
and abuse which was the Military Law of 1889. 

Our Catholic weekly press has already made us fairly 
familiar with the types of scene—inspiring or pathetic—to 
be witnessed at the front in connexion with the actual minis- 
tration of Divine affairs. Needless to say, the Jesuit letters 
are full of vivid full-length pictures. They deepen the two- 
fold impression everyone must already have felt. On the 
one hand we see the indefatigable devotion of Catholics to 
the Divine Honour, a devotion which, in the midst of a world- 
cataclysm, will take thought for the completeness to the last 
detail, where it is possible, of its offering of praise and prayer. 
The stories of the Christmas and Easter celebrations are strik- 
ing in this respect. Take for instance a midnight Mass 600 
yards from the enemy; the church in ruins, but its large crypt 
arrayed for service—altar, lights, crib, and flowers; com- 
manding officer and staff, soldiers and civilians crowding it 
to the doors, all kneeling on the ground; yet all the cere- 
monies of High Mass observed, the Creed started by a ser- 
geant and taken up heartily by all; Communion given to 
nearly all; and afterwards the cantiques so well loved by 
the French—“ Noël,” “ Minuit Chrétiens,” and “ Pitié, mon 
Dieu!” Elsewhere we read of the whole liturgical Office, 
of a fifty-minute sermon, and so forth—things which perhaps 
may make some of us ashamed who in the peace of an Eng- 
lish Sunday feel aggrieved if a preacher talks for more than 
about ten minutes. The stories of Easter are the same. On 
the other hand, still stronger is the impression of the mother- 
liness of Holy Church, who, rather than that her children 
should go without the Bread of Life, is prepared apparently 
to jettison at need all the rubrics she ever imposed. That 
is one of the advantages, so strongly borne in on the mind of 
a convert-writer, of being a Catholic; no one is tempted 
to make free in normal circumstances because everything is 
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permitted in abnormal ones. Where one can do things pro- 
perly, war or no war, one will do them—such is the impression 
these letters give—but where one cannot; well, the most ama- 
zing things may happen. One says Mass apparently where 
or how one can, and almost anything will do for the purpose, 
rubrics or no rubrics. But most arresting and touching of 
all is the extent to which the condescension of our 
Blessed Lord in His Eucharistic abnegation is frankly 
and filially made the most of. He is taken at His word 
simply and utterly. It seems, for instance, that the aumdniers 
habitually carry the Blessed Sacrament with them, whether 
actually proceeding to communicate certain definite persons 
or not; also that priest-soldiers at times take It into the 
trenches to communicate others who cannot get to the Church 
—and this when on ordinary fighting duty. One can well 
believe the words of one Jesuit auménier: “ Le bon Maitre 
que j'ai l'honneur de porter sur mon coeur partout, pour le 
donner aux combattants et aux blessés a toute heure, me 
ménage des surprises bien joyeuses.” We cannot conclude 
without just one story of the Blessed Sacrament, though we 
must compress and paraphrase rather than translate: 


I arranged with our Colonel to say a midnight Mass for those 
who could get out of the trenches. We fixed on a hamlet well 
to the front, deserted by its inhabitants and shelled to pieces. 
Soon the men returning from the trenches appeared, and they 
could hardly believe their ears when I told them they should 
have Mass. At once confessions began, one in a cave, another 
in a room open to all the winds, another in the road. The 
Colonel took me to the room where the Mass was to be said, 
when word came that a German attack was expected, and many 
of the soldiers would have to return at once. I consoled them 
by promising to bring them Holy Communion afterwards. At 
midnight I began; there were a few artificial flowers on my altar, 
found by a soldier in a house close by. We could not sing; 
indeed had to take great care to make no noise at all, so close were 
we to the enemy; all who were present had their arms with them, 
ready to leave at the sound of alarm. After the Mass I took 
the remaining Hosts, but was unable to carry Them into the 
trenches on account of the expected attack. So I clasped the 
Blessed Sacrament to my breast and lay down on some straw 
in a cave, by the side of some officers. It was Christmas night, 
and the Child Jesus lay on the straw of Bethlehem; nothing could 
happen to us that night at least. And so I fell asleep, meditating 
upon Bethlehem, and thanking Him for this midnight Mass that 
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had had no music but the thundering of the guns. At six o'clock I 
was on foot again towards the nearest village, to say my second 
and third Mass. | 


It has been our fortune to have seen the “ home ” letters 
of members of only one particular Order. But the Church 
and France have many others, and doubtless from similar 
domestic accounts a record could be compiled of the good 
work accomplished and the heroic deeds done by the children 
of St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. Francis, and others in the 
long fighting line from Armentiéres to Carspach. We trust 
that at least the materials for such a history are being pre- 
served. 


TO MY ATHEIST. 


Sit on my sofa, sceptic friend, 

And preach me a sermon true. 

You hold that my Christ is a dream of man 
And you don’t believe God? Not you! 
And ‘‘ Come unto me, ye weary ones 

That I may give you rest ” 

May do very well for a mind unhinged, 

But you like Shakespeare best! 


Sit there on my sofa, sceptic friend, 
And preach me a sermon true. 

If I have fed on the Son of God— 

And you—you are merely you,— 

O preach me that sermon, sceptic friend: 
I too have my own sore need. 

I will take your sermon away this night 
And give you my thanks indeed. 


For if I have fed on the Son of God, 
If I firmly hold Him true, 
If I have tasted His glorious Love, 
While you—are only you, 
Then shame! ah! shame! on my vaunted faith 
In the Son of God Most High! 
For you at least can boast you are you— 
While I—am only—I. 
H. M. CROSS. 
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DowN in beautiful Devon stands the old dwelling called by 
the narrator of this little history “ The Brotherhood.” It has 
long been a monastery, and in its chapel, on the altar of the 
Sacred Heart, fastened to a cross of ebony, is the crucifix set 
with five great rubies mentioned in the story; a story which 
began on the day when Stephen Heckerton, strolling up and 
down the wide, paved courtyard, waiting for his grandfather 
to join him, came to the conclusion that there was a peculiar 
charm about an English spring. 

The breath of April was in the air; her green veil lay 
softly over the hedgerows. Young lambs, scarcely knowing 
as yet what to do with their legs, gambolled awkwardly in 
the fields. A church bell was ringing in the valley below; a 
familiar sound to the young man, most of whose twenty-three 
years had been spent in wandering about southern Europe 
with his artist father. The sound blended agreeably with 
the landscape, he thought, studying it—as he studied every- 
thing—from the purely artistic point of view. 

His grandfather came out of the house, a man accom- 
panying him. As they neared Stephen, Mr. Heckerton said 
severely : 

‘I’m surprised at you, Bennet. It is rank superstition. 
It is a bowing down to idols. You are a man who knows his 
Bible, and that is how you will find such conduct described 
there.” 

“ I can’t help it, Squire. When my sik heard I was go- 
ing to work as usual, she took on so, and made such a eevee 
that I had to give in.” 

“Like the man invited to the dinner who couldn’t come 
because he'd married a wife. You have been married nearly 
a year. How is it that you let your wife dictate to you in mat- 
ters of conscience? The husband is the head of the house, 
and should be obeyed.” 

Bennet looked away down the valley. 
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“ Well ’’—Mr. Heckerton’s tone was decisive—“ if you do 
not go to work with the others, consider yourself discharged 
at the end of this week. You have sat under our ministers 
and heard the Word expounded by them since as a little lad 
you came with your good father and mother. If you mean 
to be a backslider you are not the man for me. That’s my 
last word on the subject. Think it over.” 

“I needn’t think about it, Squire.” Bennet’s tone was 
a bit dogged. “I’ve promised the wife I’m going with her 
to church to-day, an’ I’m goin’. ‘Taint an ornary day, neither. 
I’m not settled in my mind that the missus isn’t right.” 

“Pve said all I have to say in the matter,” replied Mr. 
Heckerton, turning to his grandson. 

“ What day is it?” asked Stephen, as they went on their 
way to inspect draining operations in a distant field. 

“ Good Friday.” 

_“* What is the man’s particular offence?” inquired Stephen, 
glancing back at Bennet disappearing in the direction of the 
valley. 

“ His wife attends the church—Church of England—down 
there. Since his marriage Bennet has been culpably lax in 
his attendances at chapel.” 

“Is he a good workman?” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ Does it really matter what kind of church he goes to?” 
asked Stephen, easily. Neither he nor his father—dead only 
a couple of months ago—had ever attended religious func- 
tions of any sort, except to sketch picturesque “bits,” con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Heckerton looked at him grimly. 

“You are my heir, remember, Stephen. I hope to see 
you a true servant of God. For twenty-five years—ever since 
he married against my wish—I held no intercourse with your 
father. What religion do you profess?” 

“ None at all, my dear sir.” The tone was utterly in- 
different. The matter was evidently considered absolutely 
unimportant. 

“You will attend chapel with me, and—in time—I hope 
your heart may be touched. We have a very godly minister. 
There are no forms or ceremonies with us. We abhor them. 
Neither do we observe superstitious times and seasons.” 

Stephen strolled down to the little town—scarcely more 
than a village—next day. He had only reached England 
on the previous Wednesday. He came to the conclusion that 
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Wyllerton was well-stocked with chapels; and wondered 
where in so small a place each chapel found a congregation, 
and why the inhabitants couldn’t do their praying together. 
The chapels were all locked up; but he went into the Parish 
Church, regarding with disapprobation the Lion and Unicorn 
over the Communion-table, flanked on each side by black 
wooden tablets inscribed with the Ten Commandments. The 
building was of considerable antiquity. Stephen’s eye was 
caught by the font, a relic of pre-Reformation times; at pre- 
sent a receptacle for the sexton’s wife’s brushes and dusters. 
That good woman coming in, and proceeding to disinter 
scrubbing-brushes from its depth, Stephen felt his zxsthetic 
tastes wounded, and withdrew. 

“ Why is this house called ‘The Brotherhood ’?” he asked, 
sitting at dinner with his grandfather in the long dining- 
room, black oak panels from floor to ceiling. 

“ Some monkish Order had it, I believe, in Henry VIII.’s 
time. Its present name was given it by the country-folk, 
I suppose. This part is somewhat later than that on the other 
side of the hall. There are fine bits of carving in the old 
rooms. You may as well look round, and choose yourself 
a bedroom and study, when you feel inclined.” 

“How did the place come into the family, sir?” Stephen 
was beginning to feel more at ease with the grim old man 
who was his only living relative. He looked a fine, dignified 
figure in the great carved chair at the head of the table. 

“ As a gift toa Roger Heckerton, who had light given him. 
to abjure the errors of Popery, and adopt the Reformed 
Religion.” 

“ Turned his coat, in fact, to gain an estate, eh? I’m sorry 
it came into the family in that way.” 

There was considerable displeasure—and much perplexity 
—in the keen, grey eyes regarding him; but Stephen was too. 
unconscious of having given any cause for offence to notice it. 

“ It is difficult for me to understand how any person can: 
be absolutely without religious belief,” said Mr. Heckerton,. 
after a pause spent in studying this bewildering young scion 
of his house. 

“I really haven’t any, sir.” 

“ And what about your immortal soul?” 

“Do you really think that a question anybody can an- 
swer?” asked the young man, airily. “These things don’t 
interest me; they didn’t interest my father. I’m not in the- 
least introspective.” 
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“ Don’t use fine terms.” The old voice was stern. “Say 
openly you are an unbeliever.”’ 

“But I’m not. Not in the very least. I believe in all 
sorts of things.” 

“There is only one thing that matters.” 

“ I remember ’’—the handsome dark face grew grave at 
the recollection—“ those were the very words the priest used 
who came to see my dear father. I wondered a little over 
them at the time.”’ 

“ The—the—priest—did you say?” 

“Yes. A very pleasant man—a Jesuit, I believe. He 
was kindness itself. I don’t know what I should have done 
without him during those last days.” 

The silence that followed was tense. Stephen looked up 
inquiringly. There was something akin to horror on the face 
opposite him. . 

‘““A—a Jesuit! Was there no Protestant minister within 
reach that you allowed one of those—those—spies—to come to 
my son’s death-bed?” 

“It was my father’s wish, sir; and—excuse me—but 
really all those ideas about Jesuits are pretty well exploded 
by this time. What in the name of common sense should 
there be to spy upon when a man comes to visit a dying 
stranger?” 

“Was your father—my son—a Papist? Don’t hesitate, 
sir. Let me know the worst.” 

“I’m hesitating only because I really am not quite sure 
what happened,” returned the young man, gravely; his voice 
held a note of pain; the thought of his father was very dear 
and sacred to him. “I understood that my father was received 
—as it is termed—into the Church; and he seemed extraor- 
dinarily peaceful and happy about it; but I was too much 
knocked over by his sudden illness to have a very clear idea 
of anything. He was buried with Catholic rites.” 

“My son!” The words were a groan. The old man 
covered his face with his hands. Stephen felt a little wrath- 
ful. His grandfather had ignored his father during his life- 
time, he reflected; it seemed absurd to make this fuss about 
mere creeds and ceremonies now. 

Mr. Heckerton raised his head and looked across at him. 

“We will speak of these things again,” he said, and, to 
his grandson’s great relief, left the room. 

Dinner at “The Brotherhood” was at five. Stephen 
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strolled out in the twilight, taking the opposite direction to 
that he had followed in the morning. The little townlet ex- 
tended to right and left of the elevation on which ‘“ The 
Brotherhood ” stood. The houses here were mostly of the 
cottage type. Suddenly a bell rang out. The three sharp 
strokes had a familiar sound. Stephen looked round and 
saw, lying back from the road, a little grey building sur- 
mounted by a cross. A number of bicycles leant against 
the wall. 

A swift, light step sounded behind him, and a girl passed ; 
a tall, slim girl in a grey dress. She carried great sheaves 
of Lent lilies and greenery, and disappeared into a cottage 
beside the chapel, which Stephen rightly conjectured must 
be the priest’s dwelling. 

Stephen had found the aspect of the countryfolk unin- 
teresting hitherto; it was a relief to see something that moved 
without a slouch. 

He sat down on a garden wall, and presently some twenty 
or thirty people came out of the chapel, and dispersed. When 
the last had vanished he went into the building. 

Two or three boys in noisy boots were clattering in and 
out of a tiny sacristy, bearing vases of flowers. 

“To be sure,” said Stephen to himself, coming out again, 
offended by the noise they made, “to-morrow is the Easter 
festival.” 

Easter meant nothing to him but more or less picturesque 
ceremonies in more or less picturesque buildings. He sat 
down again on the wall in the gathering darkness, and waited 
for the return of the girl in the grey dress. A man with a 
crutch came along the road towards him. 

“ Pleasant evening, sir,” remarked Stephen, who was get- 
ting desperately sick of himself. The stranger, a man of 
about thirty, replied courteously.. The face turned towards 
Stephen looked pale and worn in the dusk; but the voice was 
cultured and refined. Stephen’s heart warmed to the sound. 
He had exchanged no word with one of his own class except 
his grandfather since his arrival. 

“That is a Catholic Church, is it not?” he asked, quite 
aware of the banality of the question, but anything was better 
than letting an interesting stranger go. 

There was a pleasant light on the face regarding him. 

‘It is. Pardon me—but—you are a Catholic, sir?” 

“No.” T 
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“ I thought you must be as you omitted the usual prefix,” 
said the other, laughingly. 

“You mean ‘Roman’? I have just come from a country 
—Italy—where that prefix is unnecessary.” 

“I'm organist here,” said the lame man. “My name is 
Antony Furlong.” 

“And mine Stephen Heckerton.” 

“ Then—I was about to suggest that you should come and 
see our little church; but ——’”’ 

“ With pleasure. Why not?” 

“ Squire Heckerton—as the villagers call him—does not 
love Popery”; with a little laugh. 

“My dear sir, what has that to do with me?” asked 
Stephen. “I’ve read of the strife of creeds in this country, 
and it begins to strike me that they will form a rather interest- 
ing study—at any rate there seems to be an endless variety of 
them. I’m neither Catholic nor Protestant. I’m nothing at 
all. TIl come in with pleasure.” 

He sat below in the darkness while the organist made 
melody in the little gallery above, forgetful of his hearer’s 
very existence; and was presently rewarded by having an 
introduction under the stars to the organist’s sister, the girl 
in the grey dress, and walked home with them through the 
sweet spring night. 

“I’m a trifle sorry for Mr. Heckerton if he tells his 
grandfather where he has been to-night,” remarked Mary 
Furlong, with a little laugh, as the brother and sister sat 
down to supper. “Horrid old man! He has turned Jasper 
Dunnet out of his cottage because he let his children come 
to our Christmas Tree! He only found out that they had 
been a fortnight ago, and promptly gave the Dunnets notice 
to leave.” 

“He's a bit bigoted,” replied her brother, with a sigh. 

“A bit bigoted! When you know very well that he’s 
done all he can to prevent you having pupils, just because 
we are Catholics! A bit bigoted, indeed! Don't be so in- 
humanly charitable, Tony!” 

New surroundings had hitherto meant to Stephen Hecker- 
ton new interests shared with a kindred spirit. His father 
had married at twenty; he and Stephen had been chums 
from the boy’s earliest recollections, for his mother died in 
his infancy. But now, although he threw himself whole- 
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heartedly into the business of his grandfather's estate, there 
were moments when Stephen had the novel sensation of being 
distinctly bored. 

He dutifully accompanied Mr. Heckerton on the first Sun- 
day after his arrival—Easter Day—to the place of worship 
affected by that relative; a bald-faced building of stone, over 
the door whereof appeared in large black letters the modest 
announcement: “THIS IS THE HOUSE OF GOD.” 

Stephen, moved to irreverence at the sight of the interior, 
doubted that statement’s veracity. 

A gallery ran round three sides of the place. High pews 
filled the centre. There was a lofty pulpit with a red vel- 
vet cushion, and below it a reading-desk, occupied by a 
“ deacon,” whose office it was to announce the hymns. 

Squire Heckerton was one of the chapel magnates. All 
eyes followed him and the grandson who was to inherit his 
property. A gentleman of imperfect education, but much 
fervour, occupied the pulpit, and had quite enough to do 
there. He read and explained—from his own point of view 
—sundry Bible chapters, throwing new—and occasionally 
lurid—light on the sacred text; and his lengthy prayers, de- 
livered with closed eyes, and much shouting—as though ad- 
dressing invisible and awful Powers from an incalculable dis- 
tance, jarred exceedingly on Stephen’s fastidious ears. 

That young man, beginning by being amused, went on 
to extreme boredom, and, during the sermon—so extremely 
anti-papal that he unjustly suspected his grandfather of hav- 
ing given the preacher special instructions—fell asleep with 
his head wedged into the angle of the pew. 

Discovering that there was an evening service, invariably 
attended by the household, Stephen vanished after the five 
o’clock dinner, and could by no means be found. 

He occupied himself until supper-time in sampling the 
various meeting-houses, beginning with the Parish Church, 
where he found a young curate of blighted aspect, with yearn- 
ings for incense and vestments, but obliged to content himself 
with the very lowest of “ Low” services, plaintively going 
through an exercise he called “intoning.’”’ His Vicar was 
absent, or even this indulgence—symptomatic of “ Roman”’ 
tendencies—would have been denied his afflicted soul. 

The congregation—slumbering peacefully, with the ex- 
ception of a boy audibly sucking toffee, and a deaf old woman 
who gave unauthorized responses at embarrassing intervals— 
numbered about twenty. 
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The various little “ Bethels,” ‘‘ Ebenezers,’’ ‘‘ Sions,” and 
so on—each representing a diverse creed—had in some cases 
crowded congregations, and were as a rule extremely stuffy ; 
but bore a strong family likeness to the one Stephen had 
graced with his presence that morning. 

His grandfather made no comment on his absence. The 
old man was, in truth, unspeakably perplexed about him. 
Those long years of silent resentment towards his only child 
had not been happy years for the Squire. He had sent for 
the young man; and had no wish to estrange him as he had 
done his father. For a time, at any rate, he resolved to 
study Stephen, and strive to understand him. 

The more ancient part of the rambling old house filled 
Stephen with rapture ;- he chose for himself three rooms look- 
ing out upon a good-sized space, apparently in long-ago days 
the interior of a building. Fragments of stone walls sur- 
rounded it on three sides; but it was overgrown with grass, 
wild flowers, and shrubs. From a window in the smallest of 
Stephen’s three rooms a flight of broken stone steps led down 
into it. Looking out one morning Stephen saw a man ap- 
parently digging there, and went down to him. 

“ What are you doing?” he asked. 

The man straightened himself. He had been raising a 
big oblong stone slab. 

“ Squire said I might get myself a new hearthstone, sir.” 

“ But ’’—Stephen stooped down to the stone. Faint traces 
of sculpture showed on it. He made out the words: “ Hic 
jacet ’’—“‘ this is a tombstone,” he said. 

“ Aye, sir. ’Iwas a burin’ place oncet, I reckon,” ob- 
served the man, taking up his pick again. 

“ Let the stone alone, man!” exclaimed Stephen, impera- 
tively. ‘‘ Have you no sense of reverence for the dead?” 

‘““They’m nought but papishes as lies here, an’ only bones 
at thatten, sir. I’ve heard Squire say so.” 

“ No matter who they were, I'll not have the place dese- 
crated,” returned Stephen, peremptorily. ‘Get yourself a 
hearthstone with that”; putting some coins into the man’s 
hand. 

There was a strong sense of irritation upon the young 
man as he pressed the great slab back into its place. He 
thought of that distant burial-ground where his father’s body 
had been laid. Papists or no papists, the dead should be 
left in peace. He began next day a search for more evidences 
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of the original uses of the place, and found, close to the steps 
leading from his room, a block of lichen-overgrown stone, 
evidently the central shaft of a great crucifix. The arms of 
the cross had been roughly broken off; but part of one still 
remained. There were holes where once the figure of the 
Crucified Saviour had been fastened, and some faint tracery 
on the back of the stone impossible to define. 

Stephen found a labourer, and between them they pre- 
sently unearthed, buried deeply below the soil, the square 
slab on which the crucifix had once stood. 

“And what are you going to do with it?” inquired the 
Squire, eyeing the relic with extreme disfavour, when fetched 
to sec it as it stood once more close to the flight of steps. 

“Train ivy round it,” returned his grandson; ‘we may 
be lucky enough to find the rest of it among the rubbish.” 

“ No accounting for tastes,” observed the Squire, grimly; 
but this buoyant, sunshiny young fellow had already found a 
soft place in the lonely old man’s heart. 

“ He’s just his father over again, with his fads and artistic 
rubbish,” he said to himself; and let his grandson go on his 
way unrebuked. To lose him out of his life, as he had lost 
his father, was a contingency not to be contemplated by the 
Squire with serenity. 

Stephen lay in wait for the organist that night. 

“Yes,” said Antony Furlong, in answer to his questions. 
“The Brotherhood’ was a monastic house, but its records 
have vanished. That enclosure was the church, I imagine.” 

Mary Furlong stood at the cottage gate, and greeted 
Stephen as briefly as was consistent with courtesy. She was 
bareheaded; her rich, golden-brown hair wound like a 
coronet round her head; her brown eyes looked almost black 
in the gloaming. | 

“Won't you come in?” asked Antony; but Mary said 
nothing to second the invitation; so Stephen declined it, and 
went off feeling a little sore. 

“You might be a trifle more cordial to Heckerton, Molly. 
Don’t you like him?” asked Antony, reproachfully. 

“ Oh, really Tony, why should I? I hate the very name 
of Heckerton! I can't think why he comes bothering round 
you!” 

“It’s pleasant for me, at any rate,” returned Antony. 

“ And that old idiot of a Squire!” objected Mary, im- 
patiently, “ I don’t care, Tony, he ¿s an idiot!—would be 
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furious if he knew that you and his precious grandson were 
friendly.” 

Time went on, but the Squire’s perplexities did not de- 
crease. Stephen’s invariable courtesy, his graceful deference 
worried the old man. He would have preferred direct op- 
position to the airy unconcern his grandson displayed towards 
the religious exercises in which he took a passive part. 
Nothing would draw the young man into an argument. He 
abhorred controversy. The Squire would have liked nothing 
better than a wrangle. He invited the “ pastor ” of the cha- 
pel to dinner frequently, and he and that illiterate shepherd 
discussed theology—of sorts—making vigorous efforts to draw 
the courteous listener into the discussion, but all in vain. 

The Squire was secretly proud of the handsome young 
fellow, upon whose strong arm it was pleasant to lean return- 
ing from a tramp over the fields. He liked his stories of 
foreign countries, and thought his sketches works of art— 
which they were not. If only—said the Squire to himself— 
he could see his grandson “a believer ’’—in the sense under- 
stood in that ambitiously-designated conventicle wherein 
Stephen made a weekly appearance—he should have nothing 
further to desire. 

Having Stephen’s foreign upbringing in mind, he lost no 
opportunity of attacking the tenets and practices of “ Rome.” 
Most amazing to any “ Roman” would the majority of those 
tenets, and all those practices have been if put before him. 
Such an anti-popery atmosphere at last thickened around 
Stephen that he became curious to discover how many of the 
charges made against the largest body of Christians in the 
world were true; and as autumn came on, invested in a stock 
of controversial, and other, church literature, and made up his 
mind to study. 

He mentioned this intention one night at the cottage, hav- 
ing been brought in—against his own desire—by Antony. He 
had an idea that his host’s sister disliked him. She sat there 
rather ostentatiously absorbed in her needlework; and he 
thought what a very pleasant sight she was. Stephen had had 
scarcely any feminine society. He rather envied Antony. 

“ What books have you got?” asked the organist. 

Stephen ran over the list. Mary looked up and laughed. 
Stephen felt just a little nettled. 

“You think I undertake a task beyond my powers, Miss 
Furlong?” | 
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“I think you are giving yourself an enormous amount 
of unnecessary labour, and wasting a good deal of time,” was 
her unexpected verdict. “It is not as if you had to clear 
away a mountain of prejudices, as most people have to do. 
What do you want to know?” 

“What the so-called ‘Roman’ Church actually does 
teach. I want plain, definite statements, not a mass of nebu- 
lous charges.” 

Mary drew from the drawer of her work-table a little 
red book. 

“You'll find all you want to know in that,” she said, 
screnely ; and Stephen went home with the Penny Catechism 
in his pocket. 

That night Mary astonished her brother considerably. 

“ Let's say the Rosary together for Mr. Heckerton, Tony,” 
she said, with a praiseworthy attempt at a matter-of-fact tone. 
“ I prophesy ructions at ‘The Brotherhood’ by-and-by.” 

And Tony—wise in his generation—assented without com- 
ment. 

That he should be able to find what he wanted in a penny 
pamphlet Stephen did not for one instant believe. Courtesy 
to Mary Furlong, however, required that he should acquaint 
himself with that pamphlet’s contents. He put it beside the 
pile of books on his study table, with a little smile. 

The Squire went to bed early. It was only nine o'clock 
when Stephen re-entered his study. His three rooms had each 
two doors, one opening into the corridor, the other into the ad- 
joining chamber. He usually kept the inner doors open. His 
bedroom was at one end, the study with its half-glass door 
opening on the steps at the other. The firelight danced 
cheerily on the ceiling and the rows of bookshelves. He 
had ridden to a farm at some distance that morning, and had 
been digging and rummaging among the ruins since his re- 
turn, so felt pleasantly tired. He drew his chair up before the 
fire, and went off into a brown study. 

Now of the events of that night Stephen was always very 
chary of speaking; nor was it until long after that the ac- 
count of them—written while still fresh and vivid in his 
memory—came into the narrator’s hands. There are always 
persons ready with an explanation for every happening under 
the sun. To such the explanation of Stephen's experiences 
may be left. 

He roused himself presently from his musings, and turned 
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to the table. An antique silver lamp, swinging from a chain 
in the ceiling, filled the room with soft light. A sense of 
extreme physical well-being was upon the young man. His 
glance fell appreciatively on his surroundings; there was not 
a jarring note. He took up the nearest book. It was Zhe 
Imitation, and opening it idly—his mind still full of that 
comfortable sense of security—read: 

“ Ah, fool! why thinkest thou to live long, when thou 
art not sure of one day?” 

With a sudden sense of irritation he threw down the book. 
The light had suddenly become dimmer—so he fancied. He 
looked round. Strange shadows lay heavily in the corners of 
the room; there was a chill in the air. Looking down the 
vista of the adjoining rooms, a dense blackness, in which 
something seemed moving, faced him. 

Nerves—in their usually accepted meaning—were un- 
known to Stephen. 

“It’s the quiet of the place—and ’’—with a laugh—"“ too 
good a dinner, I expect,” he said to himself, and went through 
the next room and into his bedroom. ' 

In spite of the knowledge that the corridor doors were 
locked he was impatiently conscious of having half-expected 
to find something—so he phrased it. The windows were open, 
yet the atmosphere weighed upon him almost tangibly. As 
closing the doors behind him he went back to the study, he 
had an odd feeling of being accompanied. 

The light undoubtedly was dimmer. He turned up the 
lamp impatiently, and sat down; but the pleasant impression 
of well-being was gone. In its place was a strange know- 
ledge that a something was threatening him; a something 
evil, with the power and will to hurt. 

He stretched out his hand towards the pile of books, and, 
as he did so, marked how the shadows had thickened, had 
become one; a blackness dense and overhanging, seeming 
to have a substance and volition of its own. It stretched 
over the room; the lamplight showing dimly through it, and 
the man’s heart chilled with a strange and awful terror. 

Closer still it came, falling around him, enveloping him 
like a pall, blotting out his surroundings. In all the universe 
he was conscious only of himself and it. All his courage gone 
he cowered into a heap in the chair, his eyes wide with terror, 
his face clammy with sweat. 

Then from without came a call: 
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“Stephen? Stephen Heckerton?.’ 

It broke the spell of terror that held him. He sprang 
to the door and threw it open; but the shadow was before him, 
lying like a pool of blackness at his feet hiding the steps; 
and yonder on the spot where the tombstone had been dis- 
turbed, in the full glory of the moonlight, stood a man. 

“I'm coming!” cried Stephen, making a step forward, 
then, stumbling heavily over something unseen, threw out his 
arms wildly, and caught at the broken cross. 

It was but an instant. Still clinging to the jagged stone 
that had saved him from a probably fatal fall among the 
fragments of masonry at its base, he saw the shadow roll itself 
up and disappear, and the moonlight fell full on the steps. 

“Stephen? Stephen Heckerton?” 

Again the call. Stephen swung himself back to a secure 
footing and went down into the enclosure. 

As he drew near he saw a tall, slight figure in a dark 
robe, with something lying about the shoulders, stooping over 
the stone whereon he had read the “ Hic jacet.” There was 
a strange air of familiarity about the figure, though its outline 
was oddly vague and blurred. 

“You called me ——?” he began, his voice sounding 
strangely in his ears, then stopped as the man turned and 
looked at him, and, as in a mirror, Stephen saw his own face. 
Then the man was gone, and the moonlight falling on the 
stone showed something lying there that glittered. 

With a bewildered feeling of unreality about him Stephen 
went up to the place. In the middle of the stone lay a crucifix 
of tarnished metal, a scrap of broken chain fastened to it. 
The young man—strangely reluctant to touch it—knelt down 
to examine it more closely. The moonlight struck on five 
stones set in the metal work, showing redly like drops of blood. 

A little ashamed of his reluctance, Stephen picked up 
the crucifix, and, as he did so, far distant, but clear as the 
chime of a silver bell, came the call again, entreating, yet 
insistent: 

: See Stephen Meckertoni” 


“And when I’m dead, the place is to go into the hands 
of a set of popish great-grandchildren, is it?” 

The Squire was working himself into a rage—a frequent 
exercise of late. Easter had come again, and on Easter Day 
Stephen was to make his First Communion in the little Catho- 
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lic chapel in the valley. There Aad been, and still were, 
‘“‘ructions’’ at “The Brotherhood.” 

“I think not, sir,” he answered, quietly. 

“ I can will away every scrap of land; every mortal thing 
I possess—bear that in mind, Stephen. You'd be left with 
nothing but your mother’s hundred a year.”’ 

“You won't do it, though, Grandfather,” the pleasant, 
frank face was turned to the old man witha smile. ‘ Surely 
a man must be left free to obey what he feels to be the call 
of God?” 

“I expect you to stay with me while I live, mind that.” 
The old voice was broken. 

“And I'll do so, sir.” 

“Well, I warn you. You'll repent of this folly, that’s 
all,” concluded the Squire, unsteadily; but he accepted his 
grandson’s arm as they went across the fields together. 

It was under the stars on Easter night, with the Easter 
peace upon his soul, that Stephen Heckerton told Mary Fur- 
long the story of his strange experience. They were sitting 
together in the little garden before the cottage, for Mary no 
longer hated “ the very name of Heckerton.”’ 

She looked up at him now with lustrous eyes, in which 
there was a touch of pain. 

“I know now,” he said, meeting the look with eyes as 
frank and steadfast as her own; “ yes, I believe I know the 
meaning of that thrice-repeated call.” 

And as he spoke the hope that had grown in the listener's 
heart during those past months fell dead. 

“You mean ——?” Her voice was a little shaken. 

“That to me, as to the young man in the Gospel, it has 
been said: ‘If thou wilt be perfect . . . come follow Me.’ 
I want you to tell me to obey the call, Mary.” 

She rose, her face white in the dusk, but her eyes like 
stars, and held out her hands to him as she said: 

“God be with you, Stephen; and God bless you!” 


There is a portrait of Father Stephen Heckerton in the 
room that was once his study, a portrait painted long after he 
had left youth behind him; but the dark eyes are full of gen- 
tle mirth, and the lips are of the sort to which smiles come 
readily. A lovable personality his must have been; and his 


memory is still fragrant. 
FELICIA CURTIS. 


Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Evolution of the ‘‘ Snowball Prayer.” 


REFERENCE has more than once been made in these pages! 
to that diabolical device for working upon the sensibilities 
of the scrupulous and the superstitious which is conveniently 
described as a “snowball prayer.” As a contribution towards 
the history of this engine of torture it may be worth while 
to call attention to an early example, comparatively harm- 
less in itself, but evidently paving the way for those later 
developments which are so much more seriously objection- 
able. To those who know anything of the subsequent history 
of the two children, Maximin and Mélanie, who were the 
depositories of the supposed revelations of La Salette, it will 
not be altogether matter of surprise that the leaflet which 


we proceed to quote apparently has some connection with this 
source. 


A Priest while saying holy Mass heard a voice which told 
him: the predictions of La Salette are on the point of being 
fulfilled, tell men to pray a great deal in order to appease the 
anger of God. All who shall say the following prayer twice a 
day and who will distribute it to seven other persons will be 
preservea from these calamities. 

Prayer. Divine Eucharist, Bread of Angels, Manna of 
Heaven, I ask Thy pardon for all the outrages that have becn 
committed against Thee in Europe. -Vouchsafe to pardon me 
and to exempt me from these calamities. Amen. 


This leaflet—the original is in French—was in circulation 
in 1877, at which date the late Mgr. Barbier de Montault 
animadverted upon it severely in the Semaine du Clergé 
(pp. 1134—1136). Needless to say that it bore no epis- 
copal approbation, and, what is almost equally a matter of 


* Sec Tue Monta, Feb. 1909, “ Omens, Dreams and such like Fooleries " ; 
also June, 1910, p. 640. 
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course, was incorrectly printed. Mgr. Barbier de Montault, 
with much reason, criticizes the wording of the prayer, which 
we have translated quite literally, and he also not obscurely 
intimates his belief that the famous “secret ’’ of La Salette of 
which so much was made, amounted to no more than this: 
“ If France continues to sin, she will be punished.’ But 
what interests us here is only the fact that the gaining of cer- 
tain privileges attached to a particular prayer was repre- 
sented as being contingent upon its distribution to seven other 
persons. The threat of calamity in the case of non-compli- 
ance is of course a refinement of torture, which only ap- 
pears in the later developments of this propagandist con- 
trivance. 
H. T. 


“ Broken Cisterns.” 


The extent to which writers, who do not acknowledge 
the guidance of the institution founded by God to lead men 
to the truth, are content to sit at the feet of mere fallible, 
mortals like themselves and to accord to them a more than: 
pontifical homage is frequently illustrated by reviews in the 
press of the works of eminent scientific men or critical his- 
torians. Perhaps the German “ philosopher ” Haeckel would 
now meet with scant reverence from English journalists, but 
there was a time when his crude dogmatism was hailed by, 
the secular press as positively the “ last word ” about human 
origins.t However, apparently we still retain our open- 
mouthed admiration for home products of the same ration- 
alistic school. In the Saturday Review, a paper which would 
doubtless claim to be Christian, there appeared on May Ist 
an article-review on Sir James Frazer’s completed Golden 
Bough, which made disconcertingly evident how readily hu- 
man credulity takes possession of minds devoid of divine 
faith. If that author had presented himself armed with all 
the claims and credentials of an Apostle, the worship of 
this particular disciple could hardly have been more rever- 
ential. Yet even for him the facts are too strong, and it is 
amusing to note how his native honesty has to struggle with 


1 We have before us the reprint of Mgr. Barbier de Montault's article con- 
tained in his Œuvres compléles, Tom. V. (1892), pp. 193-195. 
2 See THE MONTH for May, 1910, p. 526. 
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his determination to praise. Sir James’s performance—one has 
no wish to discredit the immense industry that has gonc to the 
compilation of this vast armoury of anthropological facts, 
however one may deprecate the use of it to illustrate the 
alleged atheistic evolution of religion—is hailed, not as exact 
science, but as “ something finer,” viz., “ the audacity and 
thrust of a powerful mind delighting in the freedom to 
imagine and suggest which is allowed to it by the range and 
scope of a vast theme.” Not being able to credit the work 
with qualities which alone would justify the dominant position 
which he assigns to it, the reviewer adroitly turns its defects 
into virtues and eulogizes the very shortcomings which mar 
its utility. Being thus free “ to imagine and suggest,” we 
are told that “ Sir James’s motive has not been wholly scien- 
tific and his choice of facts is not, we feel, always determined! 
by scientific principles.” But the reviewer unhappily does 
not tell us why Sir James should “ choose ” his facts nor 
what is his principle of selection. Surely, unless his zeal for 
truth is in subordination to some other less creditable impulse, 
Sir James should have faced all the facts that his research 
disclosed. The result of this selection is, as even the reviewer 
sees, that “ for a generation to come no specialist l 
will be able to omit a reference to his work, but these refer- 
ences will be to a large extent corrective.” In other words, 
it is already plain that Sir James is not to be trusted in his 
manipulation of facts: he has not really served truth by his 
series of poetically-named volumes, but added rather to mul- 
titudinous error. Future generations are to have the trouble 
of setting him right. However, the reviewer still proceeds 
with his naively equivocal eulogy. “ The confidence with 
which Sir James Frazer moves within the vast area he has 
undertaken to explore is the more remarkable, as he has no 
Procrustean system of his own to act as guide or compass.” 
Why then, we ask once more, does he select his facts? In 
any case, it is no great credit to an investigator, but a very. 
elementary part of his equipment, to start without fixed 
theories, lest he should be tempted merely to look for facts 
to support them. What we suspect the reviewer really to 
mean is that Sir J. Frazer was not hampered in his studies by 
any settled religious convictions, which of course is taken 
in rationalist circles as a positive merit. Such “ thinkers ” 
find it convenient to ignore that religious truth is as much 
a matter of evidence as any other kind. By ruling out the 
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facts of revelation and their proofs, they sin against one of 
the very first canons of all scientific research, and show them- 
selves the victims of prejudice as rank as any superstition 
they condemn. Asan unbeliever we may grant that Sir James 
Frazer has undoubtedly more freedom than the Christian in 
his investigations; he is scaling the Alps of knowledge with- 
out guide or rope; he can fall into error much more easily ;' 
he has little secure foothold whence to advance with any 
certainty of real progress; he is free to conjecture, precisely 
because ignorant of truth. 

We cannot but feel that his eulogist has done Sir James 
Frazer little service by thus emphasizing his limitations and 
mistaken methods. He has obscured his real merit, which 
is that of an unwearied explorer in the regions of myth and 
legend, by ignoring what does make for his moral credit in 
the completion of his great work, viz., the wholesome mistrust 
of his own original dogmatism which in succeeding editions 
he has made increasingly manifest. We are not now criticiz- 
ing the Golden Bough but the Saturday reviewer, who has put 
its author in so false a position; in fact, we would save the 
latter from his friends. Sir James Frazer has been severely 
criticized during the quarter-century in which his work has 
grown into its present form, but he has not been ashamed to 
learn; he has profited by criticism. He will doubtless have to 
endure more, as his reviewer suggests : we may venture to hope 
that, in spite of the incense burnt in his honour by such 
thoughtless admirers, he will continue to grow in that scrupu- 
lous regard for evidence and that true humility of mind which 
alone give value to pioneer work of this kind. 

J.K. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


We do not see how any moralist could do 

Wilful otherwise than endorse the verdict passed by 
Murder. the Kinsale jury at the inquest on the victims 

of the Lusitania outrage on Friday, May 14th. 

A week before, the great liner, carrying in all 1,906 innocent 
non-combatants, travelling by sea on their lawful occasions, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, with the result that 
some 1,200 of her complement, men, women and children, British 
and neutrals, lost their lives. Rightly did the Irish jury charge 
all concerned with this deed—the officers of the submarine who 
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effected, and the higher officials who sanctioned it—“ with the 
crime of wilful and wholesale murder before the tribunal of the 
civilized world.” Direct and deliberate killing of the innocent 
is always murder, an act which no necessity, no presumed ad- 
vantage can justify. If a State could save itself from invasion 
and defeat only by delivering over to death an innocent citizen 
who was obnoxious to the enemy, it could not lawfully do so. 
The right to life is one of those primary rights which can only 
be taken from a human being by authority delegated from Al- 
mighty God, the giver of life. This authority these assassins 
of the sea usurped as certainly as did Cain, the first murderer. 
There is no parallel between this case and that of the innocent 
victims of shell-fire in a defended and bombarded town. They 
are not the object of the enemy’s attack; their death, if it occurs, 
is an unintended and secondary result of a lawful military opera- 
tion. But the Zusitania was not a war-ship; there were no armed 
forces aboard of her: she was not even armed to resist unwar- 
rantable attack; there is no evidence that she carried contra- 
band of war. The utmost that the enemy could lawfully do 
to her was what the Z7den had done in regard to other British 
and French merchant ships, viz., to sink her after providing for 
the safety of all on board. There is no question here of a mere 
breach of international law; this abominable outrage, as well 
as the killing of fisher-crews in smaller vessels, is a plain viola- 
tion of the law of God. No sophistry can obscure that fact, 
nor the guilt of those, unless racial prejudice or ignorance excuse 
them, who rejoice at it or attempt to palliate it. 


D Unfortunately, this is only the latest and clear- 
Military est illustration of a doctrine avowed by Ger- 
Necessity and ae 
Morality. many at the very beginning of the war, and 
consistently applied ever since, viz., that mili- 
tary advantage or necessity justifies the setting aside of the moral 
law. Zhe German War Book, translated and edited by Professor 
J. H. Morgan, contains unimpeachable evidence to this effect. 
We learn from its pages that the “ necessity of war” may be in- 
voked to justify the exposure of non-combatants to the fire of 
their own forces, the killing of prisoners of war, the refusal to 
Jet women and children depart before a bombardment begins, 
and—surely this is the xe plus ultra of military immorality— 
“the exploitation of the crimes of third persons (assassination, 
incendiarism, robbery and the like), to the prejudice of the 
enemy.” ‘This doctrine could be thus unblushingly formulated 
only by minds which had wholly abandoned Christian principle 
as a guide and rule of conduct. It makes the State the supreme 
end and interest. It eliminates God altogether from the govern- 
ment of human affairs. It is the assertion of Might against 
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Right. It is common enough in all lands, but only here do we 
see it formally elevated to the position of law for the inspiration 
of the soldiers of a great Empire. Martyred Belgium is a lurid 
commentary on it. The forty murdered babies of the Lusitania 
point its moral. 

Its apologists say that the destruction of innocent lives is an 
inevitable feature of submarine warfare. The submarine cannot 
stop to parley; unless it gets its blow in against large vessels sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, it runs a risk of being itself discovered 
and rammed. It often has no choice but to strike first, and 
let its victims do their best to save themselves. The sufficient 
answer to this plea is that whenever an instrument cannot be 
used without directly killing the innocent, #.e., without commit- 
ting murder, it should not be used at all. When military exigen- 
cies find themselves barred by the moral law it is not the latter 
that should give way. Doubtless a great many advantages could 
be gained in warfare by an unscrupulous adaptation of every 
means to the great end of victory. Plunder of occupied terri- 
tory, assassination of opposing leaders, abuse of the white flag 
and Red Cross, and a general policy of “frightfulness ” might 
lead to the speedier defeat of the foe, but Christian morality 
sternly forbids such excesses. The cases of the trawlers, the 
Falaba, the Lusitania above all, illustrate a terrible abuse of a 
deadly weapon of offence. Submarine warfare as practised by 
Germany has violated not only international convention, which 
is a comparatively small thing, but the eternal laws of God. 


; It is clear on the other hand that, even though 

The Question ; : 
of an enemy by violating the moral law should 
Reprisals. gain some temporary advantage, his opponent 
is not thereby justified in taking the same 
course. Two wrongs do not make a right. In warfare against 
a savage tribe, which recognizes no restraint of Christian prin- 
ciple, a civilized force may not descend to savage methods, such 
as torture, assassination, enslavement, mutilation, which are radi- 
cally immoral. Accordingly, we could not lawfully employ sub- 
marines, were opportunity given us, against enemy merchant- 
men as the Germans do. They tell us that, by stopping all food 
supplies, as far as we can, from entering Germany, we are equival- 
ently exposing the non-combatant therein to death from starva- 
tion, and cannot honestly complain if our non-combatants are 
drowned by German reprisals. The cases are not parallel. Our 
naval strength enables us to besiege Germany as an army does 
a fortress, and in a siege the investing force is justified in cutting 
off food-supplies, even though beleaguered non-combatants suffer. 
So the Germans acted towards Paris in 1871. But in any case, 
there is no fear of starvation in Germany, for it boasts itself self- 
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supporting and can still draw supplies from certain neutral coun- 
tries. | 

Accordingly, the general principle governing the use of re- 
prisals is simply this, that no one can rightly reply in kind to 
breaches of the moral law, but if merely positive conventions are 
broken by one party they cease to bind the other. Now, in the 
progress of civilization, many conventions have been formed 
which rule out the use of certain instruments of warfare calcu- 
lated to inflict unnecessary torture. Such as expanding and ex- 
plosive bullets, saw-bayonets, chain-shot, etc., and especially the 
employment of poison and the propagation of disease. It cannot, 
however, be said that the use of such methods, if confined to the 
actual combatants and apart from the breach of the convention 
which bars them, is ethically wrong. (There are weapons still 
sanctioned in warfare, notably shrapnel and high-explosive shells, 
which are eminently calculated to cause unnecessary suffering, 
and such instruments are becoming more and more deadly and 
destructive. Consequently, if an enemy reverts to barbarous 
practices long banned and discarded, such as attack by fire, or to 
new inventions, such as poisonous gases, there is no law to forbid 
the employment of similar weapons against him. The only 
question is whether the interests of civilization itself do not de- 
mand abstention from such practices, and that is a question for 
the commander in the field to settle. The moralist must leave 
him a free hand. It is nevertheless to be regretted that the Allies 
cannot apparently afford to dispense with retaliatory gas-poison- 
ing. Warfare is brutal enough as it is without adding to its 
horrors, and it would be deplorable if the present conflict were 
to degenerate into a competition in savagery with a wholly un- 
scrupulous foe. 


There is another form of reprisals which the 

Hooligan Christian must whole-heartedly condemn on 

Patriots. every ground of morality and policy, and that 

is the attacks on alien shop-keepers in several 

of our large towns and even in the Colonies, of which the sinking 

of the Lusitania formed the pretext. Some of the rioters may 

have been stirred to honest resentment by that atrocious crime, 

especially in Liverpool, where many of the drowned seamen had 

their homes, but for the most part the wrecking and looting was 

done by strect roughs, viragoes and slum-children. Mr. Asquith 

voiced the feelings of all decent men when he said in the House 
on May 13th: 


Anything more ill-advised and more discreditable than 
the outrages in the way of looting and plundering in some 
parts of the country during the last few days it is impos- 
sible for any patriotic man to conceive. That is not the 
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spirit and those are not the methods by which a sane, sober 
and self-respecting population deals with a problem of this 
nature. 


The conduct of these hooligans, besides being wholly unjust, 
has given a weapon into the hands of our enemies which they 
have not been slow to use, and rendered the fate of British pri- 
soners in Germany still more unenviable. And yet certain Lon- 
don papers have not scrupled to approve of this mob-violence 
and to proclaim a vendetta. The high resolve and purpose with 
which we entered upon this war had to contend from the first with 
a mean spirit of commercialism which saw its opportunity in the 
temporary extinction of a formidable rival. And now a deplor- 
able gospel of race-hatred is being preached amongst us, origin- 
ating it may be from the similar cult in Germany, but far worse 
in its probable moral effects than the poison-gas of its armies. 
“The Germans,” cries one ranter,! “have placed themselves out- 
side the pale of civilization, and they must be crushed out of 
existence.” “ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” shrieks 
a lady in the Z7imes,2 who remains apparently in the pre-Christian 
stage of ethical development. These hot-heads seem incapable of 
taking a sane and common-sense view of affairs. How can you 
* crush out of existence ” some hundred millions of a sturdy and 
prolific race, even if it were desirable? Foul as the German 
methods of warfare sometimes are, only the military authorities 
are responsible for them. The poor, press-deluded people that 
applaud those methods do not know their real character and 
are merely pathetic in their eager and honest patriotism. Being 
told, for instance, that the Zusitania was an armed cruiser, what 
wonder that they rejoice in her destruction? And the press that 
caters for them finds much in our public life to-day that readily 
bears a sinister interpretation—party quarrels, strikes, horse-rac- 
ing (now happily stopped), divided counsels, slack recruiting, 
excessive drinking. Despite the censorship, our wrangling com- 
mercialized press provides matter enough, if it is only judiciously 
selected, to encourage the most pessimistic of our enemies. They 
are deceived, as we know, by the British habit of grumbling; 
we can discount that; but a lapse into race-hatred, as exhibited 
by German-baiters, would be a serious symptom of moral weaken- 
ing. 

There is no slackening in the toll of death that 

Is Conscription the war is taking of our manhood. Is there 
coming ? slackening in the supply? With between two 

and three million of men already under arms, 

the War Minister has called for another 300,000 to go into 


3 John Bull, May 15th. 
2 May 17th. 
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training to meet the wastage. There is no doubt that he will 
get them; still the feeling seems to be growing that, admirably 
as the voluntary system has acted so far, its operation leaves un- 
touched far too great a number of veritable shirkers—men with 
health and no incumbrances, but with an undeveloped sense of 
public duty. The choice no doubt is a serious one; it is a call 
to heroism, a life of hardship, a certainty of suffering, a pros- 
pect of death. Some moral fibre is required to respond; as a 
consequence, the voluntary system is gradually sifting the finer 
elements of our male population from the base, and sending it to 
the sacrifice. These volunteers are undoubtedly the better sol- 
diers for their free choice, they have shown themselves acces- 
sible to their country’s appeal, they do not wait to be forced, 
they do their duty, irrespective of the slackness of others. But 
the question arises—are those others to be allowed to profit by, 
their slackness? “Every idle hand in the country,” runs a re- 
cruiting advertisement, “is a hand that is helping Germany.” 
Surely those who refrain, as our military system allows them to do, 
from active service in the field, should be all the more conspicuous 
for their exemplary patriotism at home. This is a matter of strict 
obligation. The whole question is put in its true light and per- 
spective in a sermon lately preached by the Bishop of Northamp- 
ton on “ Our Heroic Dead,” particularly in the following notable 
passage : 


Now, as I have already said, the moral obligation of the 
individual citizen is equally imperative whether his Coun- 
try’s call reaches him as a compulsory law or as a free- 
man's opportunity. The voluntary system does not mean 
liberty to give or to withhold service. It is not a trap to 
catch the young, the thoughtless, the adventurous, the brave, 
and to screen the shirker, the money-grubber, and the cra- 
ven. If it worked in so ignoble a fashion, it would break 
down in a month amidst the execration of mankind. Its 
success depends upon the universal recognition of a univer- 
sal duty, to place our all at the disposal of our country,—our 
manhood, our wealth, our industry, our talents, our health, 

-our limbs, our life itself. It is the spontaneous mobilization 
of an entire people: the self-confidence of a race which 
knows that its slackers and shirkers will always be a neg- 
ligible quantity. Thus, from the moral standpoint, the main 
difference betwcen a voluntary and a compulsory system 
appears to be this: under conscription the legislator decides 
for each citizen what form of service he shall render; under 
the voluntary system the decision rests with the citizen him- 
self. It leaves him to weigh, before the tribunal of his con- 
science, whatever pleas withhold him from the post of dan- 
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ger: the plea of age, the plea of health, the plea of domestic 
ties, the plea of necessary employment in the public interest. 
Such a decision is always momentous even for the bravest. 
But for a true man and a true Christian it will never hang 
long in the balance. Unless the plea for exemption is clear 
and peremptory, he will find his place in the fighting line. 


But what is to be done with those who are not true men and 
true Christians, with that anti-social remnant which will not, 
we believe, be a large one when the whole nation realizes that 
national existence is at stake? With them who will neither fight 
nor work for the State we have scant sympathy. We should 
gladly see conscription applied to them, if it could be done in such 
a way as not to injure the credit of the volunteers by putting 
the two forces on the same level. Such men are not worthy of 
khaki. 


It is easy to be wise after the event and to 

The Drink point out where precisely the Chancellor of 
Muddle. the Exchequer went wrong in his endeavours 

to prevent drinking habits from interfering 

with war-manufactures. But only omniscience is independent 
of reliance upon hearsay evidence, and Mr. Lloyd George was 
obviously misguided and misinformed. By an alarmist speech 
portending drastic action, he antagonizcd the workers and fright- 
ened “the Trade,” with the result that his whole agitation has 
but produced the “ridiculus mus ” of a ban on immature spirits, 
—a measure which regard for public health might have prompted 
in times of profoundest peace. The ideal of sacrifice made pro- 
minent by the King’s self-denying ordinance was lost sight of 
in the clash of material interests, the immensely greater gains 
which would accrue to the nation by a higher standard of sobriety 
and a wider use of national resources were obscured by the im- 
mediate losses which threatened large classes concerned with the 
traffic in strong drink. The whole fiasco, as it must be regarded 
from the standpoint of sound temperance, illustrates once more 
the highly complicated nature of the Liquor Problem. There 
can be mo doubt that Ireland, on account of its greater poverty, 
stands to gain more than other parts of the United Kingdom 
by a diverting of the wastage caused by habits of drink into 
channels of useful production, yet the whole representation of 
Ireland protested as one man against a measure designed to lessen 
that waste. If carried, it would have ruined one of the few 
national industries left. That, indeed, is the tragedy of the case. 
In this traffic the antagonism between private interest and national 
welfare, which it is the aim of good statesmanship to abolish, 
exists in an acute form, and the solution, as far as State action 
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can affect it, would seem to lie in some form of State ownership. 
Otherwise we are in danger of maintaining disease in order to 
provide work for doctors. Through State ownership alone could 
the present excessive manufacture which seeks and finds its 
natural effect in excessive consumption, be checked and brought 
under control. 

It is a singular thing that, whilst all our leaders have been 
preaching and urging universal temperance on grounds of national 
need, no sooner is an attempt made to legislate for temperance 
than a storm of protest is raised. If the advice given by our 
spiritual guides and the example given by the King had been 
at all extensively followed, “the Trade” would have been far 
more completely ruined than by the Chancellor’s projected legis- 
lation. The State could bear a result of that sort with equanimity, 
for it would be more than recouped by the increased wealth and 
productivity of its citizens, but, as things are, cessation of con- 
sumption would mean enormous financial loss to the directors and 
shareholders of the Liquor Traffic. In other words, the real 
and ultimate obstacles to Temperance Reform are those who 
have sunk their capital in breweries, distilleries and public-houses, 
and whose material interests are bound up with an extremely 
wasteful form of expenditure. 


As we have often urged, Temperance Reform 
by legislation is a hopeless and invidious task 
“ Hands.” unless accompanied by a general reformation 

of our industrial conditions. Until our work- 

ing-classes have the leisure and the means to lead proper human 
lives and cultivate their intellectual and spiritual interests, laws 
restrictive of drinking will always seem an attack upon one of 
their few means of relaxation. It is not a noble form of recrea- 
tion, but they cannot be altogether blamed for taking to it, since 
they are often prevented by the conditions of their lives from 
having time or taste for higher forms. Legislation should not 
tinker at effects but remove causes. We venture to think that if 
the men engaged on ship-building, munitions of war, etc., were 
always treated as men and not as machines to be exploited, there 
would have been no cause of complaint about their output. But 
they had no guarantee at the start that they were not merely in- 
creasing the profits of their employers; hence the deplorable 
strikes that discouraged our soldiers and heartened the enemy 
some months ago. And it is possible that slackness has been due 
as much to excessive strain as to excessive drink. Change the 
conditions of work, alleviate the monotony, give access to good 
food and pure drink, allow occasional breaks,—in a word, treat 
the hands as souls; then you may justly complain if they show 
want of patriotic zeal. We cannot be surprised if a class which 
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for generations has had to fight for a modicum of justice and 
which, if deprived of the protection of its Unions, would be 
ground down again remorselessly as are its unorganized fellow- 
workers beneath the wheels of competition and greed, clings 
tenaciously to the privileges it has won and needs strong evidence 
that it can surrender them with safety. The war, which has re- 
vealed so much that is rotten in our economic life, has made 
especially prominent the danger to the State which lies in the 
class-antagonism developed by a Godless industrialism. It may 
be to the point to note what Germany does for its non-workers. 
Little now can be said for its claims to “ Kultur,” but in industrial 
efficiency it is still a model. A correspondent to the Times! 
gives the following account of a visit paid to Krupp’s Ordnance 
Works at Essen last January: 


For the last seven months work has been continued day 
and night. At fixed hours a halt is called, and the work- 
men rush to slake their thirst with coffee, which is lavishly 
supplied by the authorities. At other times milk is dis- 
tributed with equal liberality. A number of doctors are 
always on duty, going from one sct of furnaces to another, 
to see the effect produced by the noxious gases set free, and 
to administer such palliatives or remedies as are required, for 
it frequently happens that the workers are unable to retain 
solid food. In extreme cases hypodermic injections are re- 
sorted to in the case of the most exhausted. It may be as well 
to add that the feverish activity and eagerness of the work- 
men is Stimulated or sustained by the knowledge that at 
the end of each year, or half-year, they will all receive 
their share of the profits of the great Krupp Company. 


We cannot imagine a strike at Krupp’s in any case, for it is 
under military discipline, but it must be owned that thosc respon- 
sible have been careful to anticipate any possible pretext for one. 


War breeds troubles of its own, notably that 
War : : 

gnat pest, the dishonest contractor, whose one idea 

the Poor. of patriotism is to fasten himself like a leech 

on the body politic and fatten himself out of 

its needs. But he differs only in the degree of his treason to the 
commonwealth from all illicit profit-mongerers, the whole get- 
rich-quick tribe, whom, like the poor they exploit, we have al- 
ways with us. By the disturbance of industrial conditions it has 
created, the war has brought into prominence again the persist- 
ent “sweating” of the helpless toiler that is the curse of our 
Civilization. In spite of the disclosure made before the recent 


1 March ao, 1915. 
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Royal Coal Commission that owners and merchants had raised 
the price of coal to an unnecessarily high figure during the winter, 
we are told that the cost is not to be lowered. This, of course. 
affects the poor consumer more than the well-to-do. Cost of 
production and distribution, the Commission showed, had in- 
creased by at most 3s. a ton, whereas the retail price was raised 
by from 7s. to 11s.aton. Shameless pursuit of private interest 
like this paves the way to Socialism. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Government should assume control of the traffic: 
it would be a short and easy step from that to the nationalization 
of the whole industry. 

Meanwhile ‘sweating ” in its more familiar guise goes on 
unchecked. An exhibition at the Caxton Hall, London, lately 
demonstrated the appalling conditions that obtain in such trades 
as match-box making, where wages are actually lowered in spite 
of the increase of food prices. And from Belfast comes a report 
that “sweated ” workers in certain branches of the linen trade 
who used to receive 14d. an hour are now paid 4d. only! These 
are straws floating on the surface of that immense sea of op- 
pression of the poor which is characteristic of our de-Christian- 
ized social life. Now we are spending over two million pounds 
a day, because forced to it by the menace to our national existence. 
May we have the sense to spend a small fraction of that sum 
when peace comes to make life worth living for the toiler. 


It is not to be expected that the enemies of 
the Catholic Faith would allow even a Euro- 
the War. pean War to interfere with their malicious at- 
tacks upon the Church, and the exceedingly 

difficult position in which the Holy See is placed by the present 
international conflict gives them an excellent opportunity for the 
display of their ill-will. It would seem that certain English 
assailants of the Papacy find the Fortnightly Review the most 
congenial medium wherein to vent their spleen, for that journal 
in February printed an abusive article by Mr. Robert Dell called - 
the “ Vatican and the War,” 1 and now in May it issues, on the 
same theme, and inspired by the same animus, a paper with the 
same title from the pen of a kindred spirit, Mr. Richard Bagot. 
The deliberate aim of both writers is to represent the Holy See 
as subordinating the spiritual interests of the Church to so-called 
“ political ’’ exigencies, assuming for the purpose of their argu- 
ment that there is a clear-cut distinction between what is 
spiritual and what is political, and combining under the latter 
category all the efforts which are made to secure for the Pope 
the freedom and independence of which he has been robbed by 
the Italian Revolution. Joined to this Mr. Bagot has in view 


1 See Tue MONTH, April, 1915, p. 423. 
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the assertion of a traditional hostility between the “ Vatican ”’ 
and England, by which charge, it would seem, he wishes to ac- 
complish, more circuitously and less honestly, the aims of certain 
fanatical Protestant bodies in England who raised a futile outcry 
against the appointment of a British envoy to the Court of Rome. 
Both writers follow the same well-worn tactics; their articles 
are a tissue of #fse-dixits, eked out by the unverified utterances 
of anonymities and reports of back-stairs gossip. Readers of 
THE MONTH at any rate know how far Mr. Bagot’s unsupported 
testimony can be trusted.1 Writers of his type have an intel- 
ligible dislike to names and dates and references. All through 
his present paper runs the unwarranted assumptions that German 
behaviour in the field can be known beyond the Alps in exactly. 
the same way in which the Allies know it, and should therefore 
meet with the same whole-hearted reprobation, that no contra- 
dictions and counter-complaints, on seemingly as strong evidence, 
have been made, that every Italian provincial paper and every, 
chance ecclesiastic are qualified to represent the views of the 
Vatican, that the Papacy has not very good reason in history to 
regard English policy with distrust, that the present relations of 
the Italian State towards the Pope are such as cannot reasonably 
be objected to, and so on and so forth. Relying on the ignorance 
and prejudice of the average English reader, he tries by mere 
assertion, and still more, by implication and innuendo, but 
in no case by proof, to identify the so-called “ political” 
interests of the Church with the cause of Germany, and to repre- 
sent the necessary neutrality of the Universal Pastor as a secret 
support of the Central Empires. Catholics can afford to des- 
pise both aim and the methods of this virulent writer, whom Dr. 
Robertson “ of Venice ” once libelled as a Roman Catholic, and 
whom no doubt that worthy would now embrace as a brother- 
in-arms. And non-Catholics, unless their prejudice is such that 
it needs no outside stimulus, will surely detect in this laboured 
assault the bitterness that overreaches itself. As a matter of 
fact, a similar attack by a Milanese anti-clerical, is rightly 
and strongly rebuked by a Times reviewer.? 


Father Petre An interesting article appears in the Church 

a N pa iu Times for May 21, 1915, on the much-debated 

King.” origin of the National Anthem, which draws 

attention to possibility of the celebrated Father 

Edward Petre, S.J., having been the author of the Latin hymn of 

which our Anthem is an almost literal translation. To be ac- 

curate, however, we should put the matter thus: the evidence, 

1 For an exhibition of this writer's mentality, see THE MontrH, March, 1912, p. 312; 
May, p. 526; 1913, May, p. 521. 

2 Literary Supplement for May 13th, noticing a book // Papa, Vhtalia e la Guerra. 
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such as tt is, points clearly to this Latin hymn having been used 
in St. James’s Chapel while Father Petre was stationed there. But 
before we can consider the question of Petre’s authorship as there- 
by settled, much further evidence seems requisite. In the first 
place Petre was not the only chaplain at St. James's; Father 
Warner was also there, so was the Venerable Father Claude de 
la Colombiére, and occasionally others. Any of these might have 
imported the r#ythmus from elsewhere: from St. Omers, let us 
say, where Latin hymns would more easily take their rise than in 
a chapel in England not intended for the use of those studying 
Latin. On the whole, then, a Jacobite origin seems almost cer- 
tain, a Catholic origin highly probable. But as the evidence 
comes to us, either by oral tradition, or by inference, we can- 
not be so confident about our conclusion as we should be if we 
were to find some first hand written evidence on this interesting 
topic. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Mass: Wine essential for celebration of the [J. H. Fisher, S.J., in 
America, May 8, 1915, p. 86]. 

Mysticism, Concluding Paper Q: Howley in /rishk Ecclesiastical Re- 
cord, May, 1915, p. 475: See ibid. Nov. 1914, Feb. 1915]. 

Sa ba for the Dead [H. Thurston, S.J., in Afonth, June, 1915, 
P- 597]. 

Schism, St. Augustine’s teaching on [Hugh Pope, O.P., in Catholic 
World, May, 1915, p. 181]. 

Theosophy, The New [L. de Grandmaison in Ziudes, Dec. 1914; 
May, 1915, p. 161]. 

Trinity in the Synoptic Gospels [S. J. Brown, S.J., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, May, 1915, p. 513]. 

Usury, The Church and [John A. Ryan, D.D., in Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, May, 1915, p. 536]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Alsace-Lorraine: Religious Problem there when restored to France 
[E. Dimnet in Nineteenth Century, May, 1915, p. 1072]. 

Anglicanism: the “ Schism ” between Hereford and Zanzibar [7 ad/et, 
May 8, 1915, p. 586]. The Archbishop of Canterbury's ‘ Statement ” 
ea S.J, in Month, June, 1915, p. 561; Zablez, May 22, 1915, 
p. 053]. 

_ Cheyne, The late Dr., Anglican and Bahaist [W. Drum, S.J., in 
Lcclesiastical Review, May, 1915, p. 603]. 
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Evolution and Progress not necessarily connected [E. T. Shanahan 
in Catholic World, May, 1915, p. 145]. 

Joan of Arc, Blessed, Legends of her survival and marriage refuted 
[E. Vacandard in Revue du Clergé Francais, May 1, 1915, p. 202]. 

Luther, Appreciation of Denifle’s work on ae J. M. O’Sullivan in 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1915, p. 400]. 

“ Snowball Prayers,” The Evolution of [H. Thurston in Month, June, 
1915, p. 638]. 

Socialism: its religious ideal [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, April 
24, 1915, P- 33]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Alcoholism; relation of, to tobacco-smoking [A. O'Malley in America, 
May 1, 1915, p. 59]. 

Boy Scouts in Italy: the Movement become anti-Catholic [M. Bar- 
bera in Civil/d Cattolica, May 1, 1915, p. 265]. 

Daily Paper, A Catholic: its feasibility strongly urged [L. F. Flick 
in America, April 24, 1915, p. 35; Anthony Beck in America, May 8, 
1915, p. 90]. 

Drugs: repressive legislation in U.S.A. [T. J. Ross in American 
Rosary Alagazine, April, 1915, p. 389]. 

JE Revival of Religion in [Church Times, May 21, 1915, 
P. 597]- 

Irish rents les Cause of Beatification introduced [M. Kenny, S.J., in 
America, April 17, 1915, p. 6]. 

Kulturkampf, Lessons for France from the [J. Bricout in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, May 15, 1915, p. 289]. 

Maturin, Fr. Basil, Account of the late [Zablet, May 15, 1915, p. 623; 
May 22, 1915, p. 655]. 

Mexico, Present Anarchy in [J. F. Barry in America, April 24, 1915, 

. 30]. The failure of civilized Governments to prevent anarchy in 
fe. F. Martin in Edinburgh Review, April, 1915, p. 344]. 

Papal Infallibility and German Atrocities: The Spectator corrected 
[7 ablet, May 1, 1915, p. 552]. 

Peace, The Pope’s work for [Civiltà Cattolica, May 1, 191 § P 257]. 
Eftorts of the Medieval Church to secure [Fr. P. Robinson, O.F.M., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1915, p. 523]. 

A Plea for Enforcement of the Hague Conventions [Thos. Barclay in 
Nineteenth Century, May, 1915, p. 1203]. 

Poland, Sad War-Conditions in [Z7ad/e/, May 15, 1915, p. 622]. 

Pope, The: “The Law of Guarantees ” and the War [G. Graziosi 
in Civili Callolica, May 15, 1915]. 

Portugal: Aftermath of the Revolution: the dictatorship [Zaddet, May 
I, 1915, p. 554]. 

Responsibility and its cultivation [L. Désers in Revue Pratique 
a2’ Apologétique, May 15, 1915, p. 169]. 

War: the Economics of Luxuries during [Thos. Rose in British 
Review, May, 1915, p. 161]. How Private War was abolished [Scottish 
Review, Spring, 1915, p. 1}. Catholicism and the War [J. Verdier in 
Revue Pratique @ Apologétique, May 1, 1915, p. 113]. False ethics of Ger- 
man Militarism [7'a@d/et, May 8, 1915, p. 585]. 

Y.M.C.A.: Further and conclusive evidence as to its Protestant Char- 
acter [E. F. Garesché, S.J., in Zhe Queen's Work, May, 1915, p. 233]. 


Reviews. 


a_i 


1.—A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.: 


SOME five years ago Dr. MacCaffrey, of St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Maynooth, brought out a History of the Catholic Church 
in the Nineteenth Century, in two volumes. It was very well 
donc and supplied a want in our Catholic literature. He has 
now followed it up with a History of the Catholic Church 
trom the Renaissance to the French Revolution. This, 
though it comprises a much longer period, is also in two 
volumes of about the same size as those of the previous work, 
that 1s to say, a work altogether of some 900 pages. We 
are thus provided within a reasonable compass with a com- 
prehensive history of the modern Church, marked off as such 
by the dividing line of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
which awakened so many new ideals in the popular mind. 
In his short Preface the author gives an excellent summary 
of the factors in the situation at the time of the Lutheran Re- 
formation, which determined’ the final direction it was to take, 
and the far-reaching control it was to exercise on the course 
of subsequent religious history. In the first place one must dis- 
tinguish the true reformation from the false; for all along, and 
particularly from the beginning of the sixteenth century, there 
was a true party of reform which felt keenly the deep-seated 
corruption of morals among clergy and laity, the party whose 
efforts culminated in the labours of the Council of Trent by 
which the splendid course of the Counter-Reformation was 
inaugurated. The movement which has arrogated to itself 
the name of the Reformation was not inspired by much zeal 
for the reformation of morals and restoration of Christian 
life. What became its characteristic features were not con- 
templated by Luther in the first instance, but grew out of the 
turn of events. Originally his rage against the Holy See 

1 The History of the Catholic Church from the Renaissance to the 
French Revolution. By the Rev. James MacCaffrey, Ph.D., Professor of 


Eccles. History at Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 2 vols. 
Pp. xx, 419; xiv, 470. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1915. 
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which had condemned his fantastic doctrines caused him to 
take refuge in the principle of private judgment, which he 
hardly distinguished from a belief in his own personal inspira- 
tion. He did not foresee all the disunion and multiplication 
of divisions which the principle must infallibly lead to, as 
time went on and rival leaders appeared on the stage. As 
it was necessary to have behind him a strong material force 
with whick to oppose the Papacy, he began by enlisting on his 
side the passion for unrestricted liberty which was springing 
up amongst the peasant class around him, and he prompted 
them to revolt against the tyranny of their civil rulers. But 
when the latter, in their attempts to put down this revolt, 
revealed themselves as the stronger force, Luther changed 
his tactics, and, addressing himself to the German princes, 
invited them to take upon themselves that supremacy over 
the Church, its clergy and its property, which had hitherto 
been recognized as the prerogative of the Popes. This they 
gladly did, and thus established the doctrine, so comfortable 
for despotic and avaricious princes, of Royal Supremacy. The 
interaction between these two novel principles had the effect of 
permitting the use of private judgment to those only who were 
in the condition to exercise a ruler’s supremacy. This, at least, 
was how the principles of Protestantism worked in its earliest 
period. Later, as the growth of individualism enabled che peo- 
ple to assert themselves more against their sovereigns, the doc- 
trine of royal supremacy had to yield, and the rule of private 
judgment became much more extended. It is then in the 
conflict between these two principles that we find the key 
to explain the long history of Protestant variations in the 
post-Reformation period, together with the substitution of 
rationalistic notions in the time of the Aufkldérung. Even 
the history of the Catholic countries was affected by it. The 
spirit of reliance on personal judgments in opposition even 
to an authority which can give evidence of divine guidance, 
is very sweet to unchastened human nature, and it has found 
expression oftentimes in the outbreak of doctrinal systems 
which the Holy See has had eventually to condemn. So, 
too, has the disposition to establish a quasi-royal Supremacy 
over the Church, whose rich offices and benefices frequently 
proved too tempting for the autocratic minds of Catholic 
Sovereigns. 

The history of the period covered by this book affords abun- 
dant illustration of these general facts, as it does also of the 
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genuine quality of the Reformation that began with the Coun- 
cil ot Trent. The clear enuntiations of doctrine to be found in 
its decrees, and the generous spirit of Catholic devotion to 
which it gave such a stimulus, are discernible in the magnifi- 
cent, 1f not unqualified, progress which Catholicism made 
during these eventful centuries. This is a point of Intro- 
duction. It is not necessary to touch on any of the details of 
the period, which are well known, except to say that, though 
Dr. MacCaffrey does not profess to rely on original research, 
he has drawn from the most approved and up-to-date authori- 
ties, the names of which he prefixes to the respective chap- 
ters. His narrative is thus thoroughly trustworthy, the more 
so as he is quite impartial in his judgments, even when treat- 
ing of the distressing controversies between seculars and regu- 
lars in this country; and keeps in close touch with his authori- 
ties, even for points of small detail. The first volume is 
on the general history of the period. The second on the his- 
tory of Catholicism during the same period in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In this latter volume, which is the 
longer of the two, more than half of the contents is given to 
Ireland. Perhaps this shortens somewhat unduly the account 
of Scottish Catholicism. Still in itself this is only natural 
in a book hailing from Maynooth,—and is a distinct ad- 
vantage to us all by enabling us to familiarize ourselves with 
the Catholic history of a people who have been so instru- 
mental in propagating the faith through the North American 
continent and the British colonies. It 1s, too, a noble record 
of Catholic endurance, bringing before us as it does, the de- 
tails of the long-continued endeavours, up to quite recent | 
times, to deprive a whole people of their faith, and of the 
heroic constancy by which they held to it in spite of all. 


2.—A SELECTION FROM FATHER COLERIDGE: 


It is superfluous in THE MONTH to call attention to the 
rich treasures of spirituality contained in the Scriptural writ- 
ings of Father H. J. Coleridge, so many of which were at 
least sketched in its pages. But now that his publishers have 
put within reach a choice selection of his works on the 
Gospels at an exceptionally low price, it is only fitting that 
we should emphasize that fact. The volumes chosen are seven 


1 See advertisement on cover of this issue. 
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in number, and embrace practically the whole of Christology. 
The first, Tke Works and Words of our Saviour, forms a 
kind of running commentary on the entire Gospel narrative, 
giving the ripe fruits of the author’s years of meditation and 
research; the other six deal with the Incarnation in detail. 
The Preparation for the Incarnation traces the workings of 
God's Providence in the times before Christ; Zhe Nine 
Months is devoted to the Motherhood of Mary; The Thirty 
Years deals with the Infancy and Hidden Life; Tke Preaching 
of the Beatitudes concerns the essentials of Christ’s Teach- 
ing; Zhe Passage of Our Lord to the Father has the Pas- 
sion for theme, whilst finally 7e Return of the King discusses 
the Scripture prophecies concerning the last days of the 
world. The volumes are tastefully bound with new title- 
pages by Messrs. Burns and Oates, and, though originally 
costing 5s. 6d. net, are sold for one guinea the set or 3s. 6d. 
each separately. Religious houses and presbyteries, which 
have not got the whole original series of the Zi/e, and those 
of the faithful who prefer to go to the Gospels for their spiri- 
tual reading, will find in this representative selection the 
cream of Father Coleridge’s great work. 


3.—MR. G. K. CHESTERTON’S POEMS. 


Until the world has agreed on a definition, exclusive as 
well as inclusive, of poetry, it will always be difficult to 
decide pontifically whether or not a given writer of verse, 
whose claims are such as to suggest the question at all, is 
really a poet. So in considering Mr. Chesterton's Poes, 
a selection of which has been published by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, in a daintily printed and bound volume, we may 
perhaps waive the decision, the more readily because they so 
abundantly fulfil one of the main functions of poetry, the 
giving of pleasure. Posterity will settle the points of this 
particular Pegasus and, maybe, pronounce him a thorough- 
bred. We can delight meanwhile in his curvetting and his 
soaring—for he has all the tricks of his trade to perfection, 
and a winged imagination which few moderns can rival. 
Imagination indeed is Mr. Chesterton’s strongest point; he 
makes images with the greatest ease and skill, pictures always 
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vivid if sometimes blurred in outline through excessive colour. 
For instance, — 


Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold, 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and he comes. 


Don John pounding from the slaughter-painted poop, 
Purpling all the ocean like a bloody pirate’s sloop, 
Scarlet running over on the silvers and the golds, 
Breaking of the hatches up and bursting of the holds, 
Thronging of the thousands up that labour under sea, 
White for bliss and blind for sun and stunned for liberty. 
Vivat Hispania! 

Domino Gloria / 

Don John of Austria 

Has set his people free ! 


We foresee for this fine poem—*‘ Lepanto "—with its 
declamatory vigour, its finely rhetorical refrain, and its series 
of splendid pictures, a long future in the recitation books. 
But Mr. Chesterton’s imagination is not employed in local- 
izing airy nothings: it is generally based on established fact, 
fact of legend or fact of history, and its flights may easily; 
pass out of the ken of any but a widely-read mind. More- 
over, some of his history is very modern, and it may be that 
some of his allusiveness will be lost in a few years (unless 
he is edited as a school-book! ) with the disappearance from 
our records of the themes or persons that inspired him. Often 
enough, too, through apparent carelessness or real inade- 
quacy of expression do his fancies break through language 
and escape. A fine poem on the effects of our declaration 
of war, ‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers,” is marred by an 
obscure stanza— 


Therefore to you my thanks, O throne 
O thousandfold and frozen folk 

For whose cold frenzies all your own 
The Battle of the Rivers broke. 


The pieces represent a wide range. We have a series of 
personal dedicatory poems, revealing the author’s ideals; war 
poems, amongst which “* The March of the Black Mountain ” 
(Montenegro’s declaration of war against the Turk, 1913) 
is already well-known; love poems, printed by permission of 
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his wife who inspired them; religious poems, which will re- 
veal the author in a new light to many; occasional and 
miscellaneous poems. In “ Rhymes for the Times” Mr. 
Chesterton’s gift of keen political satire and his mordant 
humour find congenial themes. Pachydermatous indeed must 
be the politicians addressed in “ Antichrist ” and “ The Revo- 
lutionist,” if they do not wince under such ferocious banter. 
The new bureaucracy, too, gets merciless handling in “ The 
Horrible History of Jones,” and the new free-thought in 
“ The New Free-thinker,’— 


John Grubby who was short and stout 
And troubled with religious doubt 
Refused about the age of three 

To sit upon the curate’s knee. 


Here of course we are off Parnassus altogether, amongst 
the foot-hills where the comic muse abides. But hatred of 
shams is the complement of love of truth,and is one ingredient 
at least of high poetry. And hatred of shams, whether Mr. 
Chesterton's verse is serious or humorous, breathes through it 
always. Moreover the hater of shams extends his dislike to 
shows, and yearns for essential truth,—to reach ex umoOris et 
imaginibus in veritatem. Reading Mr. Chesterton one feels 
that one is in contact with a bold and skilful investigator 
who yet knows and has secured what has been already found. 


4.—SCOTTISH PRE-REFORMATION SCHOLARS.: 


It has been inevitable for many obvious reasons that the 
history of Catholic Scotland, and especially of its clergy, dur- 
ing the Renaissance period, should have been unjustly neg- 
lected and underestimated. Father Forbes Leith has chosen 
an effectual method of dealing with this deficiency, so un- 
worthy of history-loving Scotland. He simply enumerates 
books and writers for the period, and to this he appends a 
long list of Scottish holders of the highest academical hon- 
ours, almost all of whom are found to be clerics. No more 
need, after that, to defend by controversial methods the 
clergy as men of culture. Sparsely peopled as Scotland then 


1 Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland in the XVIth Century. Their 
Writings and their Public Services. With a List of Graduates from 1500 
to 1560. By W. Forbes Leith, S.J. Glasgow: MacLehose. 18 Illus- 
trations. Pp.155. Price, 6s. net. 1915. 
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was, she has left us (in spite of the many endeavours made to 
blot out those ancient glories) proofs innumerable that “ there 
was no more brilliant period of Scottish history than the quar- 
ter of a century during which James IV. occupied the Scottish 
throne.” In an interesting introduction the argument is fur- 
ther explained, and other lines of proof are indicated, e.g., 
that which might be derived from architecture, the most en- 
during of all the arts. 

Quite convincing though Fr. Forbes Leith 1s on his main 
subject, we cannot, nevertheless, feel quite as fully satisfied 
on some minor points. Notes and illustrative matter are sup- 
plied on a scale which is not wholly adequate when the mat- 
ter has been controverted before. The illustrations (though 
some are inevitably a little far-fetched) are in themselves 
quite good. Yet here, too, the letter-press is inadequate. 

The cut of the broad Seal of the University of Cambridge 
shows debased architecture, belonging not to the period which 
the author commends to us, but to that which he depreciates. 
This cannot but give rise to misgivings, which, however, a 
fuller description, or a reference to Birch’s Seals, might have 
shown to be of small, or even of no serious importance. 

Though Father Forbes Leith’s book has not the charm 
of connected narrative, it will be found that the biographies, 
or as he styles them, the records “of public services ” by the 
respective writers, contain very much that is both interesting, 
and will be new to almost everyone. 


5.—VISIONS OF GOD. 


Visions of God is a book of doctrinal instruction, mingled 
somewhat with thoughts for meditation. It is written by a 
High Church clergyman who has not lost, as some Anglican 
clergymen of the present day have, his clear sense of the 
objectivity and certainty of religious truth. The title Visions 
of God is perhaps a little misleading, for it suggests rather 
that the author has some theory of spiritual vision which he 
proposes to expound and defend philosophically, and a 
Catholic reader notes, not without suspicions of what may be 
coming, the passage near the beginning which lays down that 


* By Henry Phipps Denison, Prebendary of Wells. London: Robert 
Scott. Pp. x, 310. Price, 5s. net. 1914. 
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“to see visions of God is to see spiritual facts that exist 
altogether independently of, and outside of, ourselves ” ; that 
these spiritual realities can only be discerned by a special 
faculty ”; and that “ we claim to see these visions because we 
are in possession of that special faculty, having been born 
again and incorporated into the communion of saints, the 
body of spiritual men.” But into the philosophical nature 
of that special faculty Mr. Denison does not go, nor does he 
appear to see the difficulty. What he has in view is such 
words of the New Testament as “ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God . . . neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned ”; “ you 
have an unction from the Holy One and know all things.” 
And consistently with this language of the New Testament he 
tries to fix down the inability of the world to discern the 
meaning and significance of the Christian dogmas that come 
home so readily to those who have the gift of faith. Being 
written by one who has not had the advantage of a Catholic 
theological training, he makes mistakes sometimes, as where 
he lays down over-confidently that “ if a person is not fit 
for communion because he is not in a state of grace he is 
certainly not fit to sing the Lord’s song, he is not even fit to 
say the Lord's prayer.” But his endeavour is to be orthodox 
in the Catholic sense, and he furnishes some useful corrections 
of popular misapprehensions. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


WE welcome very heartily a third impression of Monsignor Ward’s 
Saint Luke with Introduction and Notes (Catholic Truth Society: 2s. 6d. 
net). This is not to be confused with the .volume in Father Sydney 
Smith’s New Testament Series, but is one of a projected set undertaken 
by the C.T.S. some eighteen years ago on a somewhat fuller scale. 
The work needs no commendation from us; its scholarship and its thor- 
oughness are well attested by its authorship and proved by long use. 
We wish the present re-issue the abundant success it undoubtedly 
deserves. 

With pleasure we see that the large-scale Pohle-Preuss series of 
dogmatic text-books has now passed its half-way house with the seventh 
out of its twelve volumes—Grace, Actual and Habitual (Herder: 8s. 6d. 
net). We need not say that in a most difficult tract of theology, handled 
with a view to the needs of the general Catholic reader, Dr. Pohle and 
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his American interpreter walk warily, and are consistently judicious and 
judicial alike in their treatment of points open to controversy within the 
Fold. Notably is this the case in the great controversy, De auxiliis, 
wherein, after a full exposition of the various points of view, the author 
takes strongly the side associated with the great theologians of the Society. 
In their bibliography of the point they have omitted any reference to 
the full discussion of the subject some few years ago between certain 
leading Jesuit and Dominican theologians in Belgium. 

The Abbot of Buckfast in The Personality of Christ (Longmans: 
5s. net) has provided an informal but very illuminating commentary on 
the De Verbo Incarnato as treated by St. Thomas. With great com- 
mand ot language and clear illustration, Dom Vonier has vivified what 
the lay mind is apt to regard the dry bones of theology, and has brought 
out that feature in the mystery of the Incarnation which gives it all its 
significance. Everything that the Abbot writes bears the impress of 
a fresh and original mind, but on some minor points we doubt if his 
exegesis can be altogether sustained. For instance, he asserts that our 
Lord’s Xenosis consisted essentially, not in His assuming human nature, 
but in His becoming “a servant.” This does not, it seems to us, fully 
express St. Paul's vivid phrasing in Philippians ii. Our Lord’s humilia- 
tion consisted both in His becoming man and in His further laying aside 
what was due to Him in His human nature. We may refer the reader 
to the note on Phil. ii. 6—8 in the Westminster Version. 

In spite of all the war can do the English edition of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologica (Washbourne: 6s. net per volume), which is the 
work of the Dominican Fathers, continues to appear with praiseworthy 
regularity. The most recent volume received, Part ii., Vol. i., deals 
mainly with the philosophy of Human Acts, the rational foundation on 
which the Catholic theory of Morals is securely based. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A very welcome addition to our books for young people is A Book 
of English Martyrs, by Miss E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Burns and Oates: 
price 3s. 6d.). In it the stirring story of thirty-two of our beati is told, 
wherever possible, in the actual words of the contemporary records and 
letters, their lives being grouped together in a series of fifteen chapters, 
each pivoting on some one point of history appropriate to each. The 
Stories are told adequately and vividly, and cannot fail to spread and 
deepen that devotion with which it is so important, as Dom Bede Camm 
points out in his Preface, that our Catholic children should become more 
and more familiarized. A word of tribute is due to the remarkable 
illustrations of Mr. Meredith Williams—particularly the frontispiece and 
the strangely-impressive picture of Father Campion’s passage through 
London to the Tower—and to the general production of the book, which 
shows that the cheaper as well as the more expensive volumes are 
participating in that artistic revival in the matter of book-making, which 
we owe so largely to the House of Burns and Oates. 

The pious and learned author of Pilgrim-Walks in Rome must have 
found a subject to his heart in compiling his Friends and Apostles 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with their Prayers and other Devotions 
(Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net). Father Chandlery takes us right back to the 
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beginning, for if formulated late, devotion to the Sacred Heart as an elo- 
quent French preacher puts it, ‘is as old as our Redemption and contem» 
porary with the Heart of Christ.” Remarkable, too, is the growing 
stream of devotion which seems to rise almost continuously from the 
early middle ages and through the Renaissance and Reformation periods 
till it bursts out with full flood after 1670. Father Chandlery’s excellent 
index allows one to trace in this movement the touch of almost every 
great master of the formative theological periods. But most remarkable 
is the galaxy of modern saintliness he has collected and indexed, united 
in love and worship of the Sacred Heart. Extending right down to 
our own day it seems to speak of a pledge and promise, that even in a 
degenerate age, the fire of Divine love shall not burn in vain. 


APOLOGETIC. 


In our issue of August last year we expressed a lively regret that 
works of such first-rate importance in popular apologetics as Father 
Ernest Hull’s should be so inadequately presented to the British pub- 
lic. We have now received from Mr. Herder two more, Father Hull’s 
own Civilization and Culture, and the exposure of Haeckel’s Frauds 
and Forgeries, which he has written jointly with that capable biologist, 
Father Assmuth, S.J. Even in their present form, with all its bad paper 
and poor print they are both quite indispensable to all who have business 
with Catholic apologetics, and are not dear, considering their bulk, at 
od. and 6d. respectively. But attractively issued, and pushed by such a 
body as the C.T.S., they should not merely afford material to the apolo- 
gist, but themselves circulate by the ten thousand and do their own 
work. The Haeckel volume is a most useful companion, and in some 
respects a complement, to the late Father Gerard's work, The Old Riddle. 
Civilization and Culture is of wider scope, and of special interest at the 
moment—there is so much that comes nowadays under the uncompli- 
mentary designation of “ Kultur,” the real roots of which Father Hull 
faithfully discloses. It is just because the world is now in arms against 
the opposites of true Civilization and Culture—savagery and barbarism 
—that we need to clear our minds on the subject all round, and not less 
in points uncongenial to ourselves than in those in whose regard we 
have taken up arms. 

We welcome to the ranks of Catholic apologists the Rev. E. C. 
Messenger, whose little book, The True Religion (Catholic Truth Society: 
price 6d.) is as powerful intrinsically as it is full of promise of strong 
future work. It is a most useful summary of fundamental theology, 
packed full of matter and covering the whole ground in logical order. 
simply, concisely and clearly. A useful list of books for further study 
is appended. 


7 ` BIOGRAPHY. 

The first thing we have to say about Mr. Ernest Gilliat-Smith’s 
Saint Clare of Assisi; Her Life and Legislation (J. M. Dent and Sons: 
price tos. Gd.) is that it is simply criminal from the student's point of 
view for a publisher and an author to produce a book like this without 
even the semblance of an index, or any sort of apparatus criticus by way 
of a bibliography, or chronological table, or anything of the kind. For 
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this is a large work of erudition, the most complete we think on its sub- 
ject, every page of it filled with names, dates and references, many 
of them as important for Franciscan history generally as for the life 
and work of St. Clare. However well-written and well-arranged—and 
this work is both—it loses the better part of its value as a book of 
reference owing to the inexplicable carelessness that has sent it out 
thus incomplete. Having thus liberated our mind, we are free to say 
that Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s is a very fine piece of work. The utmost atten- 
tion to dry details, and the most careful and critical scholarship, have not 
dimmed the lustre in his pages of a figure pre-eminently impressive 
and pre-eminently supernatural. Whether he is writing of St. Clare 
herself, or of her legislation, a subject singularly involved and difficult, 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith remains always vivid, arresting and inspiring, nor are 
his references to Franciscan and general ecclesiastical matters of the 
time less uniformly interesting and illuminating. Particularly good is 
his analysis of the moral condition of Christendom in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and incidentally his two pages upon the char- 
acteristics of M. Sabatier as historian—pages which leave of M. Sabatier 
practically nothing remaining. This book on St. Clare is one that 
should stand on the shelves of every Catholic library by the side of 
Father Cuthbert’s on St. Francis. Messrs. Dent have done well to 
produce it at a price distinctly lower than most books of its nature and 
importance. 

The three sketches of the late Mgr. Benson which are united and 
edited with notes and illustrations in Memorials of Robert Hugh Ben- 
son (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net) were well worth preserving, and are 
worthily preserved in this beautiful little volume. Mrs. Warre Cornish 
writes with great sympathy and insight of his career as a whole, Mr. 
Shane Leslie, in a shorter essay, discusses with full knowledge Benson's 
four fruitful years on the mission at Cambridge, and Mr. Richard Howden 
contributes a series of Anecdotes. From the last-named author we learn 
with interest that the Monsignor volunteered as chaplain at the outset of 
the war. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Delayed by the extensive flocking to the colours of members of the 
teaching profession and the consequent disarrangement of staffs, the 
second annual issue of The Catholic Educational Year-Book (Art and 
Book Co.: 1s. 6d.) has only just been issued, and can receive only a 
hurried notice. The pioneer issue last year proved that it had met a 
felt want, and this year it supplies that want more effectively still. It 
occupies, in regard to the educational world, the position of the Catholic 
Directory towards the Church as a whole, and it probably proves as 
indispensable to teachers. It rivals, too, the older work in the cheapness 
of its production, containing, besides its 500 pages of letter-press, some 
70 of scholastic advertisements. The editor, Mr. B. Essington Fay, 
must be congratulatea for having produced an invaluable means of unify- 
ing and consolidating Catholic educational effort. 

Only a hurried word is possible to greet a newcomer in the journalistic 
world born to meet a new condition of things in the world of national 
life—we refer to the penny weekly review called New Ireland (65, Middle 
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Abbey Street, Dublin). It aims at providing a meeting-ground for all 
sections of Irish politics, and, whilst itself upholding the ideal of 
National Self-Government, is ready to open its pages to a temperate 
discussion of all points of controversy. These aims, in the numbers 
we have already seen (it started on May 15th), the paper seems in a fair 
way to fulfil. It is dignified and pleasing jn appearance, and its con- 
tributors are men of standing and education. We wish the new-comer 
every measure of success. 

Read in the spirit in which manifestly it was written, A Book of 
Answered Prayers, by Miss Olive Katharine Parr (Washbourne: price 
Is. 6d.), is felt to be a personal, and so far a convincing, testimony to the 
value of a great Christian principle. Whether all its readers will be 
able to adapt themselves to that necessary state of mind is another mat- 
ter. Miss Parr has taken the risk with her eyes open, as her Preface 
shows. Anyhow, having once taken the plunge, she is admirably reck- 
less of the consequences. Her answered prayers include the acquisition 
of her Remington typewriter, the establishment of her now well-known 
“ Heaven in Devon,” the discovery of the water-supply for that remote 
retreat, the acquisition of her “ancient trough,” and the publication 
of 4 Red-Handed Saint, which at one moment it seemed as if the 
world would have to forego, in consequence of the hard-heartedness of 
publishers. The volume is embellished with some quite charming pic- 
tures, showing us her famous little chapel—the ‘‘ House of Bread ”— 
her Dartmoor cottage, her typewriter, her fountain, her trough—and 
incidentally, we think, herself, to say nothing of her cat and her dog and 
one might almost say everything that is hers. For ourselves, we have 
read this naif and very pious little book with edification. But frankly 
we cannot guarantee that result indiscriminately, especially if a reader 
should light upon it in an unfortunate mood. 


FICTION. 


Tales of Brittany, always uplifting, often beautiful, and generally 
with a touch of sadness under the surface, are the tales The Giant Tells, 
through the medium of “‘ Jehanne de la Villésbrunne,"’ a name which, 
rightly or wrongly, we take to be a pseudonym. A particularly en- 
gaging figure is the Giant, and ever fresh are the tales he tells. They 
are a worthy commentary in prose for the lyrics of Théodore and Léna 
Botrel, and could there be higher praise? Messrs. Burns and Oates 
have provided illustrations and a format of suitable and very engaging 
simplicity. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

WAR BOOKS. 

It is impossible to keep pace with the growing flood of war-books, 
but before a fresh deluge sets in we take the opportunity of calling special 
attention to a little volume of personal experiences, exceptionally inter- 
esting in their substance and arresting in the manner of their telling. 
In Field Hospital and Flying Column (Putnam's: price 2s. 6d. net), 
Miss Violetta Thurstan, a lady of remarkable enterprise and ability, as 
well as a professional nurse, tells the story of her adventures during the 
first five months of the war. In Brussels during the German entry, in 
Charleroi during the thick of the bombardment, under escort through 
Germany, an honoured guest in Denmark, a traveller to Poland by the 
Lapland route and Petrograd, and serving with a flying ambulance column 
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through the hottest fighting round Lodz and on the Rawka, Miss Thur- 
stan certainly had her fill of adventure, and her pen, with a simple yet 
vivid straightforwardness, gives each scene life in the reader's imagina- 
tion and heart alike. There is much solid information about the war and 
its problems, particularly on the Eastern front, to be gleaned by the way, 
as well as many touching stories of heroism and suffering, also some quite 
choice examples of “kultur.” It is pleasant to read Miss Thurstan’s 
references to Catholicism on the Eastern war-front, which seems from her 
account to suffer under no disabilities. Soon after Christmas a splinter 
from a bomb and an attack of pleurisy gave Miss Thurstan the oppor- 
tunity to lay us all under an obligation by writing this book. With its last 
page she returns to active work. We wish her every success, and hope 
for a further instalment of her experiences later on. 

The importance of the “ Oxford Pamphlets, 1914—1915," has per- 
haps caused the excellent series, of a less technical character, published 
also by Mr. Milford for the University Press, and entitled Papers for 
War Time, to be unduly overlooked. Nos. 27 and 28 now lie before 
us, published at the very low price of twopence each, and they maintain 
admirably the special characteristics and high level of the series—which, 
as compared with the *“ Pamphlets,” is distinctively and professedly re- 
ligious in scope. In Chariots of Fire Mr. Frank Lenwood calls atten- 
tion to certain dangers we ourselves have already noted—such dangers 
as “ Bernhardism”’ on our own side, and forgetfulness of the moral 
problems involved all round, and not simply at one point, in the con- 
flict. In an admirable pamphlet, Mr. A. Herbert Gray discusses The 
Only Alternative to War, which is not ‘‘ mere peace,” but a " way of life ” 
involving “ great, positive and strenuous enterprise.” To all Catholics 
we whole-heartedly commend his suggestive and convincing exposition 
of what that “ way” should be. 

A very thoughtful and helpful contribution to our present discussions 
is the Rev. John Oman’s The War and its Issues, an Attempt at a 
Christian Judgment (Cambridge University Press:.3s. net). After Moz- 
ley'’s famous sermon, it seems to us one of the best presentations we have 
seen by a non-Catholic writer of the religious and moral bearings of the 
world-struggle, and it corrects one point in which, in our view, Mozley 
was gravely wrong. The volume is full of suggestive epigram, which 
makes it at once pleasurable and stimulating reading. Incidentally Mr. 
Oman more than once exposes the inhcrent weakness of Anglicanism 
in the face of a great crisis, though without quite sceing, we suspect, 
what he is doing. He sees that the “ Church of Rome” has wounds 
to suffer at a time like this which Anglicanism has not, but he does not 
in the least see how and why. 

Since it appeared in our own columns, our readers will already be fami- 
liar with most of the matter gathered together in Father Thurston's The 
War and the Prophets (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net). Still, we are sure 
they will be glad to have it in easily accessible form. Much of the dis- 
cussion—for instance, on “‘ Brother Johannes,” the ‘‘ Prophecy of Blois,” 
etc.—is, of course, in a sense, a slaying of the slain. But where super- 
stitious credulity is in question we fear there is only too much truth in 
Myers’ lines: 

Ah! the sea-snake! A demi-god forever 
Smote it, and slew it—and it was not slain. 
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At any rate, we feel there is nothing superfluous in Father Thurston’s 
renewed attack on mischiefs which, however contemptible in themselves, 
may be, and too often are, psychologically dangerous. The “ Prophecy 
of St. Malachy” is a different matter, and one of some importance, in 
view of the halting attitude of some Catholic writers. As our readers 
will remember, quite apart from the substantial weakness of the story, 
Father Thurston has discovered fresh evidence which conclusively bursts 
the whole bubble. This, together with his re-consideration of the latest 
Continental research upon the subject, gives his work a substantial im- 
portance in history and scholarship. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The latest publications of the Catholic Truth Society form a varied 
and interesting selection. An original and particularly useful issue is 
the penny tract by Father F. E. Pritchard, whose zeal for all things 
liturgical is well known to the congregations who have profited by his 
Ministry, entitled How to follow the Mass. It is intended to assist non- 
Catholic visitors to our churches to follow the service, and accordingly 
takes nothing for granted. In the fewest direct words the nature of the 
service is explained, and then the sequence of its prayers and cere- 
monies is set forth, not merely by way of exposition, but with a view to 
helping the visitor really to pray, and leading him to a desire to partici- 
pate in fulness in the great Sacrifice. Sufficient of the Ordinary of the 
Mass is included in English to make the pamphlet a complete prayer- 
book for its purpose. Some admirably clear illustrations are provided. 
Father Pritchard’s book is the happy expression of a happy thought. 

Another penny issue of novelty and interest is Miss Marie St. S. 
Ellerker’s Some Children of St. Dominic, an account of the work accom- 
plished so far by the community of ladies, Tertiaries of the Dominican 
Order, at Corpus Christi House, Leicester. The spirit and aims, and 
the special scope of this institute, small as yet, but of great promise, are 
clearly set forth, as well as the trials that beset its foundation, and some 
of the remarkable fruits it has already gathered. There is much work 
for Catholic women to do which is difficult to fit in with the rule of an 
ordinary religious house, and these ladies, to whose devoted efforts 
we wish every success, have certainly opened up a new line of religious 
activity very well suited to some of the peculiar exigences of the pre- 
sent day. Miss M. C. C. Calthrop’s Two Catholic Social Reformers, 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, is another tract of vivid Dominican, and 
not less vivid general interest, whose title sufficiently indicates its scope, 
and another very welcome volume is that of Mother St. Paul, of the 
House of Retreats, Birmingham, His Greetings, a simple yet very far- 
reaching book of Meditations for the Easter Season. Father Allan Ross’ 
Life of Father Ignatius Spencer is a contribution to the literature of 
conversions which, if rather belated, is only for that reason the more 
welcome. It well amplifies the story told in one of the best of the 
C.T.S. earlicr books, Falher Dominic and the Conversion of England. 

One of the best pennyworths we have for a long time seen is Messrs. 
Washbourne’s edition of The Offices of Vespers and Compline for Sun- 
days, of which it suffices to say that the complete text in both Latin 
and English is provided, printed with the utmost clearness on thin paper, 
in forty-eight pages of convenient size. 
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